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NOTE. 

"  The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  dur- 
ing the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each 
issue. 

This  office  can  not  supply  'the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi- 
cation, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  arc  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institu- 
tional libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1730.  Conference  of  educational  associations.  Report  of  the  Heveotli  annual 
conference  .  .  .  held  at  the  University  collejre,  Loudon,  January  1919. 
London,  1919.    230  p.    8^ 

ContnlDH :  1.  IT.  A.  L.  Fisher  :  The  art  of  keeping  olive,  p.  1-10.  2.  Percy 
Griffith :  Drnwlns  and  the  utUlty-motlvc  In  education,  p.  12-18.  3.  Lord 
Gorell :  Education  of  mm  on  military  service,  p.  24-29.  4.  National  and  in- 
ternational Ideals  hi  the  teaching  of  history,  [by]  F.  J.  C.  llearuBhaw,  p.  29-35 : 
iby]  Ml88  A.  E.  I^vett,  p.  35-43.  5.  Frank  Warner:  Art  In  Industry,  p. 
54-03.  6.  K.  W.  Maples :  The  education,  welfare,  and  recreation  of  the  youu^ 
worker,  p.  78-84.  7.  Winifred  Mercler :  The  training  college,  p.  85-92.  8. 
The  utility  motive  in  education,  [by]  John  Adonis,  p.  96-103;  [by]  P.  li. 
Ballard,  p.  10;i-l08.  9.  J.  A.  Thomson:  The  eugenic  Ideal  In  education, 
p.  114-23.  10.  K.  W.  MacBride:  The  principles  of  sex-Instruction,  p.  123-37. 
11.  Miss  M.  G.  Kondfield:  The  place  of  the  school  in  society,  p.  158-73.  12. 
J.  Shelley:  What  do  we  mean  by  freedom  for  the  child?  The  root  problem  of 
educational  reconstruction,  p.  175-83.  13.  Prof.  Fleure :  Human  geography, 
p.  193-98.  14.  .Tames  Shelley:  Realistic  eduiatlon.  Joy  as  a  criterion  nt 
educational  values,  p.  199-203.  15.  Homer  Lane:  Factors  in  children's  r<»n. 
duct,  p.   207-12.     10.  Ernest  Gray  :  Continuation  schools,  p.  217-24. 
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173l.*JSducatl0]iZusb6itftlon  of  western  Pennsylvania.     Proceedings   [Pltts- 
..    .  .luir^h,.Jia.,.Novcftit>er  29-30,  1918]     Pittsburgh,  University  of  Pitts- 

.•\::/::rtn:0i;5LJl9;/il4.p.    8^     (University  of  Pittsburgh  bulletin,  vol.  15, 

no.  3,  March  1.  1919) 

Contains :  1.  S.  A.  Courtis :  Educational  efficiency  revealed  by  standard  tests, 
p.  &-9.  2.  L.  L.  Thurston :  Mental  tests  for  college  entrance,  p.  16-17.  •  3. 
E.  C.  Noyes :  Report  of  a  committee  of  the  Allegheny  county  principals*  round 
table  on  essentials  in  English,  p.  27-42.  4.  W.  S.  Small:  State  and  national 
legislation  for  physical  education,  p.  55-57.  5.  F.  T.  Jones :  Standardizing  tests 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  p.  82-85.  6.  Orton  Lowe:  What  economic  occupa- 
tions of  educational  value  can  be  devised  for  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  mining  towns — how  relate  the  occupations  to  school  work?  p.  8&-(Ki. 
7.  A.  C.  Callen :  The  problem  of  educating  the  adult  in  mining  towns  in  sub- 
Jects  pertaining  to  mining,  p.  9S-108.  8.  Josiah  Keely :  The  educated  versus 
the  uneducated  miner  as  an  asset  to  coal  company,  p.  108-0.  0.  J.  O.  Becht: 
How  obtain  more  general  financial  support  for  schools  in  mining  towns,  p. 
112-14. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1732.  Boyer,  Charles  C.     History  of  education.    New  York  [etc.]  C.  Scrlbner's 

sons  [1919]     viii,  461  p.    plates.    12". 

The  thematic  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  show  that  historically  education 
has  been  a  progressive  adjustment  of  claims  in  the  exercise  of  human  freedom. 

1733.  Wells,    Benjamin    W.      Alcuin    the    teacher.      Constructive    quarterly, 

7:531-52,  September  1919. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

1734.  Cestre,  Charles.    Coup  d*oeil  sur  la  civilisation  am^ricaine.    Revue  Inter- 

nationale de  renseignement,  39 :  247-65,  July-August  1919. 

Opening  lecture  of  the  course  In  American  literature  and  civillBation  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris,  December  3,  1918. 

Emphasises  the  community  of  ideals  of  France  and  America. 

1735.  Claxton,    Philander   Priestley.      Education    for    the   establlshm^it   of 

democracy  in  the  world.  Washington,  Government  printing  office, 
1919.    22  p.    8^ 

Address  before  the  National  education  association  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
July  2.  1919. 

1736.  Qerwlg,  George  W.     Report  of  secretary  of  the  Board  of  public  educa- 

tion, Pittsburgh,  1918-1919.    Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1919.    2  pamphlets.    8'. 
These  reports  contain  sections  on   Character  as  a  national  asset,   and  on 
Education  and  reconstruction. 

1737.  Marquardt,  W.  W.     Aims  of  our  public  schools.    Philippine  education, 

16:97-100,  August  1919. 

An  address  by  the  former  Director  of  education  of  the  Philippines  before 
the  Rotary  club  of  Manila  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  education  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  results  that  are  being  attained. 

1738.  North  Carolina.      University.      School  of  education.     A  study  of  the 

public  schools  in  Orange  countj,  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  0., 
The  University,  1919.  32  p.  lUus.  8**.  (University  of  North  Carolina 
record,  no.  166,  June  1919.    Extension  series  no.  32) 

1739.  Price,  Theodore  H.     The  school  and  the  workaday  beyond.     Outlook, 

123: 178-80,  October  1,  1919. 

An  address  delivered  at  a  conference  of  masters  in  church  schools,  held  at 
St.  Paul's  school.  Concord,  N.  H.,  September  18,  1919. 

Presents  differences  between  boys  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  those 
educated  in  preparatory  schools.  Says  that  public  school  graduates  are  more 
efficient  in  the  business  world  than  preparatory  school  graduates. 
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1740.  Boz,  Flrmin.     La  culture  fraucaise  aux  ifitats-t-ols?  ••^liuAfe  frtkigalse, 

1:87-98,  June  1,  1919.  f '"  :.  :     ;  :;•.-.:•. ;.  : ;  ... 

1741.  Way,  J.  E.    The  earmarks  of  autocracy  lu  A'HJBi^t6nJi.«^KooW*:(^<3«j^ljt.\ 

cational  monthly,  68 :  300-64,  September  1919. 

1742.  Wood,  Will  C.    New  occasions  and  new  duties.    Sierra  educational  news, 

15 :  403-11,  September  1919. 

Reconstruction  In  education.     Speaks  particularly  of  conditions  In  California. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1743.  Blakesley,  John  H.     Education:  its  aims  and  means.    Nineteenth  cen- 

tury, 86 :  535-46,  September  1919. 

Criticises  state  interference  In  education.     Conditions  In  Kngland  described. 

1744.  Cohn,  Adolphe.     Reopening  of  the  fe)le  normale  sup^rleurc.     Educa- 

tional review,  58 :  181-200,  October  1919. 

Tlic  reopening  exercises  of  the  school  tools  place  on  March  23,  1919,  at  Paris, 
and  were  attended  by  the  highest  educational  authorities  of  France.  Gives 
speeches  of  Ernest  Lavlsse,  President  Polncar^,  etc. 

1745.  DelvolvS.      L*6cole   et   les   universlt^s.     Revue   p^dagoglque,   75 :  79-94. 

August  1919. 

Deals  with   the  relations  between   the  university  and  the  public-  school  in 

France.  The  author  discusses  the  same  subject  from  the  university  point  of 

view  In  an  article  in  the  Hevue  de  mdtaphyalque  et  de  morale,  March-April 
1019. 

1746.  Fries,  Wilhelm.     Zur  schulreform  in  Deutschland  und  Osterreich.    Lehr- 

proben  und  lehrgUnge  aus  der  praxis  der  h?5heron  lehranstalten  (Halle 
a.  d.  S.)  heft  140: 1-20,  July  1919. 

Reviews  various  recent  works  on  the  new  era  In  education  lu  Germany  and 
Austria. 

1747.  Inman,  Samuel  Guy.    Educational  leaders  of  Mexico.    Educational  foun- 

datloas,  31 :  104-108.  Octol)er  1919. 

1748.  Litt,  Theodor.     Die  hohere  schule  und  das  problem  der  elnheitsschule. 

Monatschrift  filr  hohere  schulen  (Berlin)  18:  280-93,  July-August  1919. 
Based  on  a  program  brochuro  by  Karl  Relnhardt  entitled  Die  neugestaltuns 
des  deutschen  schnlwesens,  Leipzig,  1919. 

1749.  Stroner,  John,  e</.    The  education  (Scotland)  act,  1918,  with  annotations. 

With    list   of   new    educational    authorities.    Edinburgh,    Oliver    and 
Boyd,  1919.    xl,  125  p.    8'. 

1750.  Thompson,  J.  M.     Reflections  of  a  temporary  schoolmaster.     Contoin- 

iwrary  review,  116 :  327-31,  September  1919. 

Discusses  public  school  life  in  England.     Student  morals  and  religion. 

1751.  Torres,  Arturo.     The  educational  system  of  the  republic  of  Cuba.    Bul- 

letin of  the  Pan  American  union,  49 :  352-57,  September  1919. 

Prepared  from  data  furnished  by  Dr.  Ramlro  Guerra,  professor  of  education 
In  the  Normal  school  of  Ilabana,  and  information  contained  In  the  Columbus 
Memorial  library  of  the  Pan  American  union. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1752.  Palmer,  Frank  H.    Repression^  impression,  expression  In  the  process  of 

education.    Education,  40:98-107,  October  1919. 

Presents  among  other  topics  the  soclollzed  recitation  and  student  self-govern- 
ment 

1753.  Ward,  C.  H.     Educational  bolshevism.     Outlook,  123:180-33.  Septeuilu'r 

24,  1019. 

Criticises  the  methods  of  modern  pedngoglsts  In  building  up  mountains  of 
data  and  then  making  '*  practical  applications  of  their  inductions  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  teaching."  ^ 
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1754.*^in8hfp,  kt*  iB>«  Danger  signals  for  teachers.    Chicago,  Forbes  &  com- 
.^  .  .  ..  .^aj>yr^9J9.:  ^'h%  12^ 
.••%  II*  lyi  ^p^^'ji^ltA^f^igoed  to  help  teachers  In  their  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1755.  Moritz,  Robert  E.     The  new  comedy  of  errors.     Educational  review, ' 

58 :  219-^.  October  1919. 

Defends  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  in  education.  Criticises  the  •*  mod- 
ernists •'  for  their  views. 

1756.  Wrightson,  Hilda  A.     Sense  training  for  children's  development  in  the 

form  of  simplified  games  and  exercises.    New  York,  The  McCann  com- 
pany [1919]     221  p.  plates.     12'. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1757.  Bachman,   Frank  P.      Subject-matter  standards.     School  and  society, 

10:411-16.  October  11,  1919. 

A  formulation  of  the  standards  that  should  control  in  judging  instruction 
on  the  side  of  subject-matter  and  teaching  methods. 

A.  second  article  by  the  same  author  on  this  subject  Is  contained  in  School 
and  society,  10  :  454-57,  October  18,  1919,  under  the  title  "  Teaching  standards." 

1758.  Chase,  H.  W.  and  Carpenter,  C.  C.    The  response  of  a  composite  group 

to  the  Stanford  revision  of  the  Blnet-Simon  tests.    Journal  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  10:179-88,  April  1919. 

Study  based  on  a  test  of  103  children  in  the  elementary  school  of  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  by  the  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet  tests. 

1759.  Courtis,  Stuart  A.     The  Gary  public  schools.     Measurement  of  class-* 

room  products.    New  York  city,  General  education  board,  1919.    xxil, 
532  p.    12^ 

The  eighth  part  of  the  report  of  a  suryey  of  the  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.,  made 
by  the  General  education  board  on  invitation  of  the  board  of  education  and 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  that  city. 

1760.  Jordan,  B.  H.     The  use  of  tests  and  scales  as  supervisory  instruments. 

Journal  of  education,  90:255-56,  September  18,  1919. 

Mentions  a  number  of  ways  in  which  mental  tests  and  scales  may  assist 
the  supervisor. 

1761.  Madsen,  I.  N.  and  Sylvester,  B.  H.     High  school  students*  intelligence 

ratings  according  to  the  Army  Alpha  test.    School  and  society,  10: 
407-10,  October  4,  1919. 

Results  of  the  Alpha  test  given  to  the  high-school  students  of  Rockford,  111., 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

1762.  Mead,  Cyrus  D.     The  effect  of  exempting  pupils  proficient  in  handwrit- 

ing.   Journal  of  educational  psychology,  10 :  179-88,  April  1919. 

A  controlled  test  in  handwriting  carried  out  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
school  year  of  1917-18  with  three  fifth  and  two  sixth  grades,  in  all,  203  pupils. 

1763.  Bogers,  Agnes  L.     The  scope  and  significance  of  measurement  in  early 

elementary     education.    Kindergarten-primary     magazine,     32:40-44, 

October  1919. 

An  address  given  before  the  International  kindergarten  union,  at  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Also  In  Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  4 :  299-304,  October  1919. 

1764.  Scott,   Colin  A.     An  eighth  grade  demonstration  class  and  the  three 

R's.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  10 :  189-218.  AprU  1919. 
Tests  of  arithmetic  and  silent  reading  In  school  of  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

1765.  Van  Wagenen,  M.  J.    Educational  tests  and  scales :  their  origin.    School 

education,  39:44,  46-47,  October  1919. 
To  be  continued. 
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SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION.^  V  ,       '..: :' 

17G6.  Branom,  Mendel  E.     The  project  method  iii  odi\to]:loii:^KoJti)jJ,:tl5  fO/- 
Badger  [19191     282  p.    8^  ''    *'-'••     •>•.•.:•:..-- 

Deals  with  tlic  general  principles  of  project  teaching,  and  with  tbo  use  of 
projects  In  the  manual  arts  and  in  history  and  geography. 

1767.  FoUett,   Wilson.      Schooling   without   the   school.     Harper's   magazine, 

139:700-08,  October  1919. 

The  story  of  the  home  training  of  the  author's  little  daughter,  who  learned 
to  use  a  typewriter  at  the  age  of  three  years  before  she  could  read.  Mr.  Follett 
describes  his  method  of  teaching,  which  he  thinlcs  will  call  out  of  any  normal 
child  the  eager  powers  and  abilities  hidden  away  within  him. 

1768.  Levin,  Samuel  M.     The  use  of  the  problem  method  in  history  teaching. 

Education,  40:111-20.  October  1919. 

Emphasizes  the  importance  of  history  teaching,  and  advocates  the  problem 
method  as  **  an  Instrumentality  of  inestimable  worth." 

1700.  Lull,  H.  Q.     What  are  problems  and  projects.    Chicago  schools  journal. 
2:  19-25,  September  1919. 

Procedures   in    project-problem    instruction. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

SPELLING. 

1770.  Bandally  John.     Phonetic  spelling  as  an  engineering  problem.     Educa* 

tional  review,  58 :  239-52,  October  1919. 

An  effort  to  show  what  a)lght  be  developed  *'  by  treating  English  spt»lllng 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  efficiency  engineer  rather  than  that  of  the  specialist." 

ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1771.  Carr,   W.   L.     The  English  vocabulary   of  the   high   school   freshman. 

Classical  journal,  15 :  29-29,  October  1919. 

Discusses  the  value  of  I«atln  as  an  aid  In  Improving  a  pupil's  English. 

1772.  Froehlich,  Hugo  B.     A  new  basis  for  the  study  of  English.    Industrial- 

arts  magazine,  8 :  436-38,  November  1919. 

Vltallclng  the  teaching  of  English  through  the  manual  arts. 

1773.  Leonard,  Sterling  L.     Composition  targets.     English  journal,  8:401-11. 

September  1919. 

Suggests  among  other  things  cooperative  attempts  to  rate  oral  an<l  written 
themes  by  all  teachers. 

1774.  Magee,  Mrs.  Helen  B.     On  the  value  of  journal  and  letter  writing  as  an 

introduction  to   a   freshman   course   In   exposition   writing.    English 
journal,  8:429-32,  September  1919. 

1775.  Tressler,  J.  C.     Salvaging  from  the  English  scrai>heap.    English  journal, 

8:412-18,  September  1919. 

Describes  a  method  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  dictation  In  teaching  written 
composition. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

1776.  The  study  of  languages.    Pennsylvania  gazette,  18: 12-13,  October  3,  1919. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

1777.  Grant,  W.  L.     The  study  of  the  classics  In  translation :  an  Ontario  at- 

tempt.   Bookman,  50:230-35,  October  1919. 

Describes  an  experiment  made  In  Upper  Canada  college  by  holding  a  definite 
class  for  the  study  of  classical  literature  In  translation.  Favors  this  method 
for  many  students. 
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177d. 'Hoffman*  !k€li*iice**Addison.     Everyday  Qreek*;  Greek  words  in  English, 
.    •  .  .  jB(;l«wifa»^  s(jiej^ific*.  terms.    Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago 

:\ :  :•• :  J^fe*  tiaiaj  .Mi,- W7  p.   i2«. 

This  book  Is  adapted  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  private  study 
And  reference.     It  Is  partlcalarly  serviceable  -for  students  of  medicine. 

1779.  MacVey,  Anna  P.    The  classical  club  as  an  educational  agency.    Classi- 

cal journal,  15 :  30-36,  October  1919. 

Discusses  the  encouragement  of  classical  studies  through  the  medium  of 
classical  clubs. 

1780.  Bobinson,  Mary  C.     An  experiment  in  teaching  Latin  for  the  sake  of 

English.    Classical  journal.  15:42-49,  October  1919. 
An  experiment  tried  in  the  high  school  of  Bangor,  Maine. 

1781.  Shorey,  Paul.    What  to  do  for  Greek.    Classical  journal,  15 : 8-19,  Octo- 

ber 1919. 
A  plea  for  the  classics  In  the  high  schools,  especially  Greek. 
HISTORY. 

1782.  Suggestions  for  teachers  of  history.    Historical  outlook,  10:377-87,  Oc- 

tober 1919. 

A  symposium:  (1)  Yorktown  day,  October  19,  by  T.  W.  Gosling,  p.  377; 
(2)  Current  events  revised,  by  W.  H.  Ellison,  p.  881 ;  (3)  A  college  museum, 
by  M.  P.  Clarke,  p.  383;   (4)   American  history  in  fiction,  by  G.  Buck,  p.  384. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1783.  Brown,  Bobert  M.     Geography  in  recent  books  on  education.     Journal 

of  geography,  18 :  268-74,  October  1919. 

1784 Geography  In  recent  school  surveys.    Educational  review,  58 :  207- . 

18,  October  1919. 

Study  based  on  the  following  scho<d  surveys :  Cleveland,  1916 ;  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich..  1916;  St.  Louis,  1918;  Elyria,  Ohio,  1918;  San  Francisco,  1917;  Gary, 
1918. 

SCIENCE. 

1785.  Davis,  Bradley  M.     Introductory  courses  in  botany.    School  science  and 

mathematics,  19 ;  629-32,  October  1919. 
To  be  continued. 

1786.  Libby,  Walter.     A  function  of  the  history  of  science.     Educational  re- 

view, 58 :  201-6,  October  1919. 

Advocates  the  study  of  the  history  of  sclonco  in  colleges  as  a  bond  of  recon- 
cilement l>etween  divergent  educational  ideals. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1787.  Barnes,  H.  O.     Geometry  by  analysis.     School  review,  27:612-18,  Octo- 

ber 1919. 

Says  that  pupils  become  more  efficient  In  demonstration  of  originals,  and 
show  more  initiative. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1788.  Pollock,  Horatio  M.     Mental  hygiene  In  the  school.     American  educa- 

tion, 23 ;  60-63,  October  1010. 

The  ground  to  be  covered  in  teaching  mental  hygli-ne  Includes  the  following: 
mental  habits,  mental  food,  exercise,  rest,  environment,  and  pathological  con- 
ditions. 

1789.  Beynolds,  Harriet  C,  ed.    Thoughts  on  humane  education.    Suggestions 

on   kindness   to   animals  and  notes  on  their  habits   and  usefulness. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Humane  publishing  company,  1919.    200  p.    plates. 

16*. 
The  Introduction  is  written  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton. 

1790.  Whitney,  Albert  W.     Safety  In  education  in  the  public  schools.    Teach- 

er's journal,  19 :  130-34,  October  1919. 
Tells  what  has  been  done  in  safety  worlc  in  the  St  Louis  public  schools. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1791.  Clazton,  P.  P.    The  economics  of  the  kindergarten.    Outlook,  123 :  130-37, 

September  24,  1919. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1792.  Boot,  Rosamond.     The  spedflc  equipment  of  teachers  to  meet  the  new 

course  of  study.    Rural  school  messenger,  9 :  29-33,  September  1919. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  contributtons  given  in  a  symposium  on  **  The  new 
demands  in  rural  life  and  education"  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  educa- 
tion association  in  Milwaukee,  July  1919. 

1793.  Wilson,  Q.  M.    The  reorganized  course  of  study  for  modem  rural  life. 

School  and  home  education,  39 :  26-28,  October  1919. 

Read  at  the  <neeting  of  the  National  education  association,  Milwaukee,  July 
1,  1919. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1T94.  Breslich,  E.  R.     A  committee  on  results.     School  review,  27 :  600-11, 
October  1919. 

Describes  the  work  of  a  committee  in  the  Uniyersity  high  school  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Chicago  known  as  a  committee  on  results,  and  "charged  with  the 
responsibUlty  of  stimulating  testing  throughout  the  school  and  of  coordinating 
such  work  done  by  the  various  departments.** 

1705.  Brigrgs,  Thomas  H.    What  is  a  junior  high  school?    Educational  admin- 
istraUon   and  supervision,   5:283-^1,   September  1919. 

Besults  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  repreeentatlve  men,  who  have  sho^n  the 
most  interest  in  the  Junior  high  school  movement,  in  order  to  find  out  what 
is  considered  essential  and  what  non-essential  for  a  Junior  high  school. 

1796.  CkK>k,  J.  H.    Principles  underlying  the  organization  of  public  high  school 

curricula.    High  school  journal,  3:167-71,  October  1919. 
Applied  especially  to  North  Carolina  high  schools. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1797.  California.     State  normal  school,  San  Diego.     The  curriculum  of  the 

model  and  training  school.  Sacramento,  California  state  printing  office, 
1919.  178  p.  Ulus.  8**.  (State  normal  school,  San  Diego,  CaL 
BuUetln,  vol.  7,  no.  3,  August  1919) 

1798.  Crabbe,  John  G.     How  to  secure  an  adequate  student  constituency  for 

state  normal  schools  and  colleges.  American  school,  5 :  237,  253,  August 
1919. 

Bead  before  the  Department  of  normal  schools,  National  education  associa- 
tion, Milwaukee,  July  3,  1910. 

Offers  some  suggestions  for  a  plan  of  advertising  to  Increase  the  attendance 
of  students  at  normal  schools. 

1799.  Oay,  Edwin  F.     Does  a  university  career  offer  "no  future"?    Journal 

of  education.  90:  367-68,  October  16.  1919. 

From  the  New  York  Times,  September  14,  1910. 

The  exodus  of  college  professors  and  the  necessity  of  paying  the  college 
teacher  a  decent  salary. 

1800.  Hall,  Newton  M.    The  laborer  and  her  hire.    Outlook.  123 :  133-36,  Sep- 

tember 24,  1919. 

A  discussion  of  teachers'  salaries. 

1801.  Mead,  A.  B.     An  example  of  cooperation  in  teacher  training  in  a  small 

city.     School  and  society,  10 :  393-97,  October  4,  1919. 
Cooperation  la  teacher  training  In  Delaware,  Ohio. 

1802.  Northend,    Charles.      Professional   Improvement.     Pennsylvania   school 

Journal.  68 :  73-76,  August  1919. 

Improvement  of  teachers  in  service  by  professional  reading,'  visits  to  schools, 
teachers'  meetings,  etc. 
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1803.  Strongr,  E.  A.     Academic  degrees  in  normal  schools.     American  school- 

master, 12 ;  294-09,  September  1919. 

Part  of  an  address  to  the  degree  classes  of  the  State  normal  college,  Ypsl- 
lanti,  Mich.,  June  1919. 

Calls  attention  to  u  very  radical  change,  with  respect  to  degrees  and  diplo- 
mas, which  has  come  over  the  educational  world  during  these  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1804.  Brodrib,  C.  W.    Thoughts  on  Oxford.    Contemporary  review,  IIC:  316-20, 

September  1919. 

1805.  Collard,  F.    Deux  unlverslt^s  beiges  en  Hollande :  Amersfoort  et  Utrecht. 

Itevue  intematlonale  de  I'enseignement,  ?$9 :  266-77,  July- August  1919. 

The  story  of  two  institutions  of  higher  education*  established  among  the 
Interned  Belgian  soldiers  and  refugees  in  Holland  during  the  world  war. 

1806.  Lowell,    A.     Lawrence.       Universities    from     within.      World's    work, 

38 :  620-25,  October  1919. 

Discusses  academic  instruction  and  moral  training.     Salaries,  for  Instructors. 

1807.  Pierce,  Frederick  E.    American   scholarship.     Yale  review,   9:119-30, 

(October  1919. 

Criticises  '*  the  appalling  inadequacy  "  of  German  scholarship  in  the  huraan- 
itie«,  and  the  evil  effects  of  such  scholarship  on  American  higher  education. 

1808.  Princeton  university.     Endowment  committee.     Princeton.    Princeton, 

N.  J.,  Endowment  committee  of  Princeton  university,  1919.  95  p.  12**. 
Contents. — Preface,  President  J.  O.  Hibhen. — 1.  Why  Princeton  needs  en- 
dowment.— 2.  Summary  of  specific  needs. — 3.  Schedule  of  endowments. — i.  Geo- 
graphical distribution  of  students. — 5.  Princeton's  national  tradition. — 0.  Prince- 
ton's educational  policy. 

1809.  Wertenbaker,  Thomas  Jefferson.     The  preceptorial  method.    Princeton 

alumni  weekly,  20 :  10-12,  October  1,  1919. 
The  preceptorial  system  at  Princeton  university. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1810.  Flanders,  J.  K.     Some  effects  of  federal  aid  upon  secondary  education. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  5:325-34,  September  1919. 

1811.  Staples,  C.  L.     A  critique  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Education, 

40:78-97,  October  1919. 

Discusses  the  educational  appropriations  made  to  the  Federal  bureau  of 
education.  Criticises  the  meagerness  of  the  appropriations,  and  urges  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  education,  with  a  secretary  of  education. 

1812.  Swift,  Fletcher  Harper.     Common  school  finance  in  Alabama.     Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision,  5 :  303-24,  September  1919. 

This  study  was  begun  l)efore  the  recent  federal  survey  of  education  in  Ala- 
bama was  announced.  "The  striking  agreement  of  the  conclusions  in  tho 
present  study  with  those  of  tho  [Federal]  Commission,  most  of  which  were 
arrived  at  entirely  independently,  lends  interest  and  strength  to  the  criticismn 
and  recommendations  of  both." 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1813.  Brown,  J.  Stanley.    Supervision  of  study  in  the  gmdes.    Chicago  schools 

journal,  1:10-13,  June  1919. 

1814.  Cast,  G.   C.     Free  text-books  in  the  high  school.     Nebraska  teacher, 

22 :  62-65,  October  1919. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  the  free  text-book,  at  least  In  the  high  school, 
is  a  positive  evil  from  the  viewpoint  of  sound  pedagogy.  Presents  the  more 
obvious  reasons  for  considering  the  free  text-book  harmful. 

1815.  Kendall,  Calvin  N.     Plain  talk  about  schools.     Journal  of  education, 

90:311-12,  October  2,  1919. 

A  few  suggestions  for  making  schools  better  and  happier. 
1810.  Leonard,  Sterling  Andnis.    The  social  recitation.    Chicago  schools  jour- 
nal, 1 :  2-9,  June  1919. 
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SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1817.  Koos,  Leonard  V.     Space  provisions  in  the  floor  plans  of  modern  high 

school  buildings.    School  review,  27 :  573-99,  October  1919. 

Study  based  on  a  tabulation  of  the  kinds  of  space-provision  made  in  the 
floor-plans  of  156  high  school  buildings  erected  during  the  decade  1908-17. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1818.  Bardeen,  C.  B.    Medical  supervision  of  students  at  Wisconsin.    Modem 

medicine,  1:468-77,  October  1919.    lUus. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  says  that  the  aims  of  medical  supervision  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  embrace  the  study  and  care  of  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  including  the  hygiene  of  the  environment,  and  the  study  and 
care  of  the  health  of  students  as  individuals  both  Immediate  and  in  relation  to 
their  future. 

1819.  Friedel,  V.  H.    The  interallied  congress  of  hygiene  In  Paris.    American 

Journal  of  school  hygiene,  3 :  61-65,  September  1919. 

Translated  by  Lawrence  A.  AverllL  Reprinted  from  School  hygiene  (Lon- 
don), 10:   no.  2,  June  1919. 

The  principal  resolutions  regarding  school  hygiene  adopted  by  the  congress. 

1820.  Howe,  William  A.     Oral  hygiene,  a  state  health  educational  function. 

10  p.    8*. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  National  dental  association,  vol.  6,  no.  8, 
August  1919. 

Read  before  the  National  dental  association  at  its  twenty-second  annual 
session,  Chicago,  lU.,  August  5-9,  1918. 

1821.  Howes,  Wlllard  B.    Medical  supervision  of  Framlngham  (Mass.)  schools. 

Boston  medical  and  surgical  Journal,  181 :  427-31,  October  2, 1919. 

Gives  table  showing  the  prevalence  of  certain  physical  defects  in  different 
age  groups. 

1822.  Marcos,  Leopold.    Open-air  classes.    Journal  of  the  American  medical 

association,  73 :  1057-59,  October  4,  1919. 

Work  of  the  Bureau  of  child  hygiene.  New  York  city.  Paper  read  before  the 
section  of  preventive  medicine  and  public  health  at  the  Seventieth  annual  session 
of  the  American  medical  association,  Juno,  1010. 

1823.  Thaler,  William  H.     The  evolution  of  hygiene  as  a  factor  in  education. 

School  and  society,  10 :  450-54,  October  18,  1919. 

1824.  Withers,  John  W.    The  dental  clinic  and  the  public  schools.    In  Report 

of  Missouri  state  dental  association.    Annual  meeting,  St.  Louis,  April 
14-16,  1919.    Dental  cosmos,  61 :  1016-21,  October  1919. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1825.  Doeblin,  Maud  I.     "Come,  let  us  play  with  our  children."     FroebeL 

Current  education,  23 :  246-50,  October  1919. 
The  importance  of  play  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

1826.  Pearl,  N.  H.  and  Brown,  H.  E.    Health  by  stunts.    New  York,  The  Mac- 

millan  company,  1919.    x,  216  p.     lllus.     16*. 

An  effort  on  the  part  of  two  physical  directors,  who  have  bad  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  and  experimental  work  with  boys  In  the  upper  ele- 
mentary grades  and  in  the  high  school  grades,  to  give  in  convenient  form  plans 
to  develop  an  interest  by  our  boys  in  various  wholesome  athletic  exercises. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1827.  Pell,  E.  E.    The  alms  and  advantages  of  the  parent-teachers*  association. 

Mo<lerator-toplcs,  40 :  36-37,  47,  September  25,  1919. 

1828.  PifiTgrott,  H.  E.    The  cooperation  of  home  and  school.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion and  school  world  (London)  51:  593-85,  September  1919. 
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1829.  Snedden,  David.     Educational  sociology:  its  province  and  iK)8sll»illtIe«. 

American  jounuil  of  sociology,  25 :  129-49,  September  1919. 

Discusses  the  value  of  sociology  to  government,  religion,  domestic  life,  and 
education.  Bays  that  the  two  sciences  most  fondamentnl  to  education  arc 
sociology  and  psychology.  Presents  possible  objectives  of  research  In  educa- 
tional sociology. 

1830.  Webb,  J.  C.     Socialization  as  an  educational  objective.    Journal  of  edu- 

cation, 90 :  339-40,  October  9,  1919. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1831.  American  child  hygriene  association.     Transactions  of  the  ninth  annual 

meeting,  Chicago,  December  5-7,  1918.  Baltimore,  Press  of  Franklin 
printing  company,  1919-  354  p.  8°.  (Miss  («ortrude  B.  Knipp,  secrc- 
tar>',  1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.) 

Formerly  the  American  association  for  study  and  pr«»ventlon  of  infant  raor 
tality. 

Contains :  1.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Putnam :  President's  address  [Child  welfare]  p.  17- 
31.  2.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Lucas :  The  work  of  the  children's  bureau  of  the  American 
Red  cross  In  France,  p.  33-40.  3.  Anna  B.  Rude;  The  progress  of  children's 
year,  p.  59-64.  4.  Mrs.  I.  C.  Wood:  Report  of  the  Eliaal)eth  McCormli-k 
,  memorial  fund  on  the  program  of  the  children's  year  In  Illinois,  p.  09-73.  r». 
Anna  E.  Rude:  What  the  Children's  buptau  is  doing  and  planning  to  do,  p. 
75-80.  0.  Taliaferro  Clark:  The  plans  of  the  United  States  public  health 
service,  p.  85-92.  7.  S.  Josephine  Baker:  Lessons  from  the  draft,  p.  181-88. 
8.  Pansy  V.  Besom:  How  to  conduct  a  survey  in  the  interest  of  child  welfare 
work,  p.  198-205.  9.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  teaching  courses,  p.  252-53  ; 
Discussion,  p.  253-58. 

1832.  U.  S.  Children's  bureau.     Standards  of  child  welfare.    A  report  of  the 

Children's  bureau  conferences  May  and  June,  1919.  Washington,  W\U, 
459  p.    8".     (CJonference  series  no.  1,  Bureau  publication  no.  CO) 

Contents. — Section  I.  The  economic  and  social  basis  for  child  welfare,  p. 
oi_77.__Se<.tlon  II.  Child  labor,  p.  79-141.— Section  III.  The  health  of  chlldroii 
and  mothers,  p.  143-304. — Section  IV.  Children  In  need  of  special  care,  p.  .'J0."»- 
407.--Sectlon  V.  Standardisation  of  child  welfare  laws,  p.  409-27.— Section  VI. 
Standards,  p.  429-44. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1833.  Erb,  Frank  Otis.     Organizing  the  young  peoples  deimrtnient  of  the  Sun- 

day school.    Religious  education,  14:305-11,  October  1919. 

1834.  Hartshome,  Huirh.     Childhowl  and  character;  an  introduction  to  ih« 

study  of  the  religious  life  of  children.  Boston,  Chicngo,  The  Pilgrim 
press  [1919]     viii,  282  p.    12'. 

1835.  Johns,  Kalph  Leslie.     Tlic  problem  of  Old  Testament  instruction.    Bibli- 

cal world,  5;^ :  481-92,  September  1919. 

1830.  Johnson,  George.     The  curriculum  of  the  Catholic  elementary  school.    A 
discussion  of  its  psychological  and  social  foundations.    Washington, 

D.  C,  1919.    121  p.    8*. 

A  dissertation  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy. 

1837.  Lampe,  M.  W.     The  religion  of  university  students,  as  seen  in  the  Uni- 

vei*slty  of  Pennsylvania.  Alumni  register  (University  of  Pennsylvania) 
22:14-21,  October  1919. 

1838.  Bhinelander,    PhiUp   Mercer.      Theology   and   education.     Churchman, 

120 :  15-17,  September  6,  1919. 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1839.  National  society  for  vocational  education.     Addresses  delivered  at  the 

twelfth  annual  convention,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  20-22,  1919.  New 
York  city.  National  society  for  vocational  education,  1919.  4  v.  8*. 
(Bulletin,  no.  28,  29,  30.  31) 

Contains :  Bulletin  no.  28,  Legsons  of  the  war,  The  states  and  the  Smith- 
Hughes  act.  Women  in  industry,  96  p. ;  Bulletin  no.  29,  Federal  aid  to  com- 
mercial education.  Recent  developments  in  commercial  education.  Retail  selling 
education.  79  p, ;  Bulletin  no.  30,  Industrial  education.  Trade  tests.  Unit  trade 
schools.  General  Industrial  schools,  Shopwork  on  productive  basis.  Teacher 
training — State  supervision.  Training  and  upgrading  of  women  workers,  72  p. ; 
Bulletin  no.  31,  Agricultural  education,  Supervision,  Two  current  problems. 
Relations  to  agricultural  extension,  29  p. 

1840.  Bennett,  Charles  A.     Industrial  art  education — America's  opportunity. 

School  and  society,  10 :  373-77,  September  27,  1919. 

Bmpha8l2es  the  value  of  art  education  from  the  economic  standpoint. 

1841.  Binnion,  B.  B.     Academic  education  as  related  to  vocational  education. 

Texas  school  Journal,  36 :  12,  14,  21,  29,  May  1919. 

1842.  Boone,   Bichard   G.      Teaching  printing  in  the  schools   of  California. 

Sierra  educational  news,  15:438-39,  September  1919. 

1843.  Dooley,  William  H.     Principles  and  methods  of  industrial  education,  for 

use  in  teacher  training  classes ;  with  an  introduction  by  C.  A.  Prosser. 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1919]  xi,  257  p. 
12". 

According:  to  the  introduction,  the  value  of  this  book  lies  in  its  compact 
summing  up  of  facts  and  principles ;  its  '*  sampling  '*  of  methods  and  devices 
in  organizing  material  for  purposes  of  instruction,  all  of  which  can  be  a  con- 
stant stimulos  to  vocational  teaches  in  training  classes  to  reflect  and  reason 
independently. 

1844.  Ladd,  Bobert  M.     Class  work  in  industrial  chemistry.     School  science 

and  mathematics,  19 :  633-42,  October  1919. 

1845.  McKinney,  James.     Some  essentials  in  teacher  training  as  they  apply 

to  trades  and  industries.  Manual  training  magazine,  21:41-45,  Octo- 
ber 1919. 

1846.  Thomas,  Earl  Baldwin.     Theodore  Roosevelt  and  industrial  education. 

Manual  training  magazine,  21 :  39-40,  October  1919. 

1847.  Vaughn,  S.  J.     First  aid  to  the  inexperienced — III.  Class  management, 

or,  How  to  handle  the  boys.  Industrial-arts  magazine,  8:427-32,  No- 
vember 1919. 

The  third  article  in  a  series  on  starting  a  grade  class  in  woodworking. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1848.  "Whitney,  Frank  P.    Choosing  a  vocation  in  Junior  high  school.    Educa- 

tion, 40 :  120-25,  October  1919. 

Material  gathered  from  pupUs  of  the  Collinwood  Junior  high  school,  Cleve- 
land, Obio,  regarding  their  prospective  vocations,  etc. 

VOCATIONAL  TESTS;  ARMY  PERSONNEL. 

1849.  XT.  S.  War  Department.     Adjutant  general's  department.     Classifica- 

tion division.  The  personnel  system  of  the  United  States  army.  Vols. 
1-2.    Washington,  D.  C.  1919.    2  v.    S\ 

Vol.  I.  History  of  the  personnel  system. — Vol.  II.  The  personnel  manual. 

Volume  I  traces  the  development  of  the  personnel  work  of  the  army  as  it 
■teadily  solved  the  problems  arising  and  finally  ripened  into  an  organized  sys- 
tem. Volume  II  gives  detailed  instructions  for  the  actual  operation  of  the 
personnel  system  as  finally  evolved  and  in  use  during  the  latter  part  of  1918. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION;  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1850.  Cooley,  Anna  M.    Teiuhliit:  home  tM*ouoiiiU-s ;  by  Anna  M.  Cooley,  Cora  M. 

AViDchell,  Wllhelinliia  H.  SiM»lir,  Josepliiiu*  A.  Mai'sliall,  of  Teachers 
colle;je,  Colinuhia  university.  New  York.  New  York,  The  Macmlllan 
company,  1019.    xli,  555  p.     12°. 

Part  I  of  this  book  doals  with  tlie  history  and  place  of  home  economics  as  an 
organized  study  In  tho  school  program.  In  Part  II  the  organization  of  courses 
of  study  in  home  economics  is  presented — In  the  elementary  school,  high 
school,  rural  schools,  and  in  agencies  other  than  schools.  Part  III  tells 
how  to  plan  lessons  in  home  economics.  The  subject  of  Part  IV  is  Personnel, 
materials,  and  opportunities  in  the  teaching  of  homo  economics.  A  compre- 
hensive bibliography  of  the  literature  of  the  entire  subject  concludes  this  part 
of  the  book.  Part  V,  Addenda,  contains  numerous  typical  courses  of  study 
selected  from  various  institutions. 

1851.  Hunt,  Thomas  Forsyth.     The  future  of  aj?riculturai  eilucatiou.     Scliool 

and  society,  10:381-88,  Octoi)er  4,  1910. 

Some  observations  on  agrirultiiral  education  during  the  past  as  l>caring  upon 
its  possible  future. 

PROFESSIONAL    EDUCATION. 

1852.  Hayford,  John  F.     Heflectlous  of  an  S.  T.  E.  E.  president.     Bulletin  ol 

the  Society  for  tlie  promotion  of  enginoerlnjr  education,  10:1-14,  Sep- 
tember 1919. 

Presidential  address  at  the  27th  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  Juno  25-28. 
1019.     Deals  with  various  phases  of  engineering  education  in  this  country. 

1853.  U.  S.  War  Department.     Committee  on  education  and  special  training. 

The  engineer  school  at  Camp  Humphreys.  A  report  on  methods  of 
teaching  engineering.    AVasldngton  [1919]     76  p.    8**. 

1854.  Wood,  Helen.     Vahie  of  tlie  clinical  methoil  of  teaching  In  nursing 

schools.     .Vinerlcan  journal  of  nursing,  20:8-12,  October  1919. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1855.  Leighton,  Etta  V.     Our  little  citizens.     Primary  tnlucatlon,  27:483-85, 

October  1919.    llUis. 

Civic  instraction  and  the  "  Tiny  Town  "  movement  in  Hpringfleld,  Mo. 

1856.  Bay,  P.  Orman.     The  Ignorant  **  educatetl  *'  and  the  universities.    School 

and  society,  10:388-93,  October  4,  1919. 

Deplores  the  lack  of  instruction  in  American  goverument  in  our  universities. 
Says  *'  Not  only  do  thousands  enter  the  colleges  and  universities  each  year  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  such  matters,  but  it  Is  possible  for  most  of  them  to  leave 
the  university  at  the  end  of  four  jears  hardly  less  Ignorant." 

1857.  Bosenstein,    David.      Government,   training   ami   welfare.      School   and 

society,  10 :  441-50,  October  18,  1919. 

"A  comment  on  a  collection  of  papers  written  by  h'udlug  specialists,  under 
the  title,  *  Experts  in  city  government/  edited  by  Major  E.  A.  Fitr-patrlck, 
of  Wisconsin,  and  bespeaking  interest  in  the  growing  movement  for  college 
and  university  training  for  public  service." 

1858.  Snedden,  David.     Some  new  problems  In  education  for  citizenship.    In- 

ternational journal  of  ethics,  30: 1-15,  Ortober  1919. 

An  address  given  before  the  Columbia  institute  of  arts  and  sciencos,  .Tanuary 
28,  1019. 

Writer  says  that  means  mui<t  be  d«'vls«Hl  of  convincing  our  youth  that  their 
chief  responsibilities  as  active  or  dynamic  <itizous  must  bo  met,  not  through 
their  abilities  to  solve  complex  social  and  political  problems  for  themselves, 
l)Ut  through  their  abilities  to  employ  Npe<-lali8t8  to  solve  tliese  problems  for  them. 

1859.  Tildsley,   John   L.     What    (Jovernnient   does   ft)r   Hie  citizen.     Outlook, 

J*J3:  120-29,  Sepleml)er  24,  1019. 

First  of  a  series  of  articles  on  community  civics — a  practical  educational 
course  In  citizenship. 
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AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

X860.  Arnold,  Earl  C.  The  elimination  of  Illiteracy.  Education,  40:65-71, 
October  1919. 

Advocates  immediate  steps  to  Americanize  the  13,000,000  foreigners  In  this 
conntry,  many  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor  write  our  language. 

1861.  -Avery,  Lewis  B.  A  new  heaven.  School  and  society,  10:416-22,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1919. 

The  Americanlsation  movement  and   the  efforts  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  movement 

1862«  Somers,  Arthur  S.  The  gosi)el  of  Americanism.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Brook- 
lyn training  school  for  teachers,  1919.  lip.  8^  (Brooklyn  training 
school  for  teachers.    Bulletin  no.  4.) 

Commencement  address  before  the  class  of  1019  of  the  Brooklyn  training 
school  for  teachers. 

The  teacher's  function  in  Americanizing  our  alien  population. 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

18B3.  Erskine,  Jolin.  Universal  training  for  national  service.  American  re- 
view of  reviews,  60:  416-20,  October  1919. 

Discusses  the  advantages  of  converting  the  army  training  cantonments  into 
permanent  training  schools  where  much  of  the  equipment  used  for  war  pur- 
poses could  be  constantly  used  for  purposes  of  peace. 

18^4.  Houston,  Harry.  Teaching  illiterates  In  France.  Journal  of  education, 
90:319-20,  October  2,  1919. 

Teaching  American  soldiers  in  France. 

REEDUCATION  OF  WAR  INVALIDS. 

1S65.  Ck>nf4rence  interalli^  pour  l'6tude  de  la  reeducation  professionnelle 
et  des  questions  qui  int§ressent  les  invalides  de  la  gruerre,  Paris, 
May  8-12, 1917.  Compte  rendu.  Tome  I-II.  Paris,  Imprimerie  Chalx, 
1919.    2v.    4**. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1866.  AUix,  Andre.  A  technical  course  In  economic  geography.  Journal  of 
geography,  18:252-59,  October  1919. 

The  French  text  of  this  article  Is  appearing  in  L'ficole  du  travail,  Paris. 
Describes  the  work  of  the  Higher  technicn>  school  for  girls,  Lyons,  Prance. 
Gives  program  of  studies,  and  bibliography. 

186T-  Gerould,  Katharine  FuUerton.  Cap-and-gown  philosophers.  Delineator, 
95 :  7,  59-60,  October  1919. 

Reviewed  in  Literary  digest,  October  11,  1919,  p.  57-58,  02,  66. 

Tabulates  and  digests  the  answers  received  from  600  woman's  college  seniors, 
mostly  in  the  East,  to  the  following  questions :  1.  Do  you  plan  to  live  at 
home  next  year?  2.  Are  your  plans  for  the  future  in  harmony  with  those  of 
your  parents  for  you?  3.  If  you  could  do  exactly  as  you  wanted,  what  occupa- 
tion would  you  follow :  Stage,  business,  writing,  editing,  law,  medicine,  etc.  ? 
*  4.  How  much  money,  approximately,  did  it  cost  you  to  dress,  per  year,  in 
coUege?  5.  At  how  much  money  per  year,  do  you  estimate  the  value  of  your 
services  as  a  wife  and  housekeeper,  provided  you  sacrifice  a  **  career "  to 
home  life?  6.  Which  of  the  monthly  magazines  do  you  enjoy  the  most?  7. 
How  much  money  do  you  think  a  man  and  girl  need  to  marry  on?  8.  How 
many  children  do  you  want?  9.  If  you  follow  a  professional  or  business 
career,  would  you  attempt  marriage  and  motherhood  in  addition,  if  you  met 
the  right  man?  10.  Provided  you  could  not  have  both  marriage  and  a  business 
or  professional  career,  which  would  you  sacrifice?  11.  What  do  you  think  of 
women  smoking? 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

18C8.  A  ilochiraiion  of  i)riiuipU's  by  representative  Ne;;r<>es  of  Xortli  Caroliua, 
Ualei^li,  Sei)leniher  20,  1039.  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Office  tif  .superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  1919.     12  p.    8'. 

The  deduration  Klven  in  this  pamphlet  was  adopted  by  a  *coiiferencc  of 
loading  NVgroos  oallcd  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  with  a  view  to  Inaugurating  a  broad  educational  policy  for  both 
races  In  North  Carolina  and  promoting  confidence  and  harmony. 

1869.  Williams,  W.  T.  B.     Hampton  graduates  as  teachers.     Southern  work- 

man, 48 :  oaVT,  October  1919. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

1870.  Society  of  progressive  oral  advocates.    IVoceedlnjis  of  tlie  second  annual 

convention,   St.    I^uis,    .Tune   23-25,    1919.     Volta    review,   21 :  229-<30, 
October  1919. 

Contains:  1.  M.  A.  (Joldsteln :  The  lessons  from  the  war,  p.  631-.34.  2.  J. 
W.  Davis:  Phonics  in  the  schools,  p.  635-38.  3.  E.  A.  (iruver :  The  subnormal 
d«af,  p.  641-44.  4.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Erans :  What  the  parent  can  accomplish  through 
organized  effort,  p.  647-50.  5.  Enfield  Joiner :  Work  of  the  section  of  defects 
of  hearing  and  speech  at  IT.  S.  Army  general  hospital  no.  11,  p.  651-5J*.  6. 
Frederick  Martin :  Stammering,  p.  655-59. 

1871.  De  Land,  Fred.     Some  notes  about  the  ^Vmerican  assoi'lallon  to  promote 

the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf.     Volta  review,  21 :  003-69,  701-702, 
October,  November  1919. 
Third  alid  fourth  paiMTs  of  series. 

1872.  Monro,  Sarah  J.     Phonetics  and  word  study.    A  plan  for  pit)nunciatioii 

and  siXHvh  drill,  fifth  year's  work.    Volta  review,  21:669-^2,  October 
1919. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXTENSION. 

1873.  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  umscum  of  art,  vol.  14,  no.  9,  September  1919. 

Contains:  1.  Custave  StraubenmiiUer :  The  place  of  the  art  muioum  in  edu- 
cation, p.  101-93.  2,  Walter  Sargent :  The  place  of  the  art  museum  in 
elementary  education,  p.  103-94.  3.  Uoyal  B.  Farnum  :  The  place  of  iho  art 
museum  in  secondary  r*hicatioii,  p.  194-90.  4.  F.  L.  Arkermail :  College  :in<l 
museum,  p.  106-98. 

1874.  Drummond,  Alec  M.      Tlays  for  the  time.     Enjjllsh  journal.  8:419-28, 

September  1919. 

Gives  a  list  of  pin.  ?<  nuitable  for  the  cducatlonail  Uifutrc,  WaKed  on  appro- 
prlatenesH  to  the  time. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1875.  Richardson,  Mary  C.     The  imi)ortance  of  the  library  in  the  si1h»oI  sys- 

tem.    Public  libraries,  24 :  334-35,  October  1919. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1870.  Financial   and  building  ntvds  of  the  schools  of  lA»xln>rton,   Kentucky. 
Washington,  1919.    .50  p.     (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  OH) 

1877.  Home  pudening  for  city  children  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grailes; 

by   Kthel   Gowans.     Washington,  1919.     72  p.     (U.   S.   Schwl   garden 
army) 

1878.  The  jimlor  college;  by  F.  M.  McDowell.    AVjishingt<.n,  1919.     139  p.    (Bul- 

letin, 1919,  no.  3.")) 

1879.  Lessons  in  school-sujierviscMl  gardening  for  the  southeastern  states.     Vege- 

tables.    Washington,  1919.     .^3  p.     (I*.  8.  School  garden  army) 

1880.  A  manual   of  school -super  vise<l  gardening  for   the   northeastern   states. 

Pt    I-  -Vegetables.     Washingt«m,   1919.     74  p.     (U.   S.   School   garden 
army ) 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMTTTAU 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  September  30, 1919. 

Sib:  Except  for  a  quarter  million  North  American  Indians,  de- 
scendants of  the  natives  whom  the  white  settlers  found  here,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  all  foreign  bom  or  the  descendants 
of  foreign-bom  ancestors.  All  are  immigrants  or  the  offspring  of 
immigrants.  The  oldest  American  families  are  so  new  in  this  coun- 
try that  they  have  hardly  forgotten  the  traditions  and  the  home  ties 
of  the  countries  from  which  they  came.  Though  we  are  now  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  people  between  our  double  oceans,  we 
have  yet  to  celebrate  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  second  of  the  colonies  out  of  which  the  Nation  has  grown; 
150  years  ago  there  were  less  than  three  millions  of  us. 

From  all  the  world  we  have  come,  mostly  sons  of  the  poor,  all 
striving  to  better  our  conditions  in  some  way,  all  looking  for  a 
larger  measure  of  freedom  than  was  possible  for  us  in  the  countries 
from  which  we  came.  Here,  free  from  the  domination  of  autocratic 
government  and  from  the  poisoning  influences  of  decadent  aristoc- 
racies, forgetting  our  fears  and  servile  habits,  we  have  elevated  the 
best  from  all  countries  into  a  common  possession,  transfused  and 
transformed  it  by  our  highest  and  best  ideals,  and  called  it  Ameri- 
canism. A  new  thing  is  this  in  the  world,  and  withal  the  most 
precious  possession  the  world  has.  Though  incomplete,  and  still  in 
the  formative  stage,  growing  richer  and  grander  as  the  years  go 
by,  constantly  clearing  and  purifying  itself,  its  form  and  spirit  are 
quite  well  determined. 

To  enter  into  this  common  heritage  of  the  best  of  all,  to  be  in- 
spired with  these  ideals,  to  learn  to  understand  the  institutions 
which  guarantee  our  freedom  and  rights  and  enable  us  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good,  to  resolve  to  forget  all  purely  selfish 
means  for  the  work  of  the  highest  welfare  of  our  country  and  of  the 
world,  is  to  become  Americanized.  To  give  to  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  and  all  others,  the  fullest  and  freest 
opportunity  for  this,  is  what  we  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  mean 
by  Americanization.  Every  part  of  our  program  is  directed  to 
this  end. 
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Americanization  is  a  process  of  education,  of  winning  the  mind 
and  heart  through  instruction  and  enlightenment.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing  it  can  make  little  or  no  use  of  force.  It  must 
depend,  rather,  on  the  attractive  power  and  the  sweet  reasonable- 
ness of  the  thing  itself.  Were  it  to  resort  to  force,  by  that  very  act 
it  would  destroy  its  spirit  and  cease  to  be  American.  It  would  also 
cease  to  be  American  if  it  should  become  narrow  and  fixed  and  ex- 
clusive, losing  its  faith  in  humanity  and  rejecting  vital  and  enrich- 
ing elements  from  any  source  whatever. 

Our  program  of  education  does  not  compel  but  invites  and  allures. 
It  may,  therefore,  probably  must,  in  the  beginning  be  slow;  but  in 
the  end  it  will  be  swift  and  sure. 

Americanization  is  not  something  which  the  Government  or  a 
group  of  individuals  may  do  for  the  foreign  bom  or  others.  It  is 
what  these  persons  do  for  themselves  when  the  opportunity  is  of- 
fered and  they  are  shown  the  way;  what  they  do  for  the  country 
and  the  thing  called  democracy.  The  function  of  the  Government 
and  all  other  agencies  interested  in  Americanization  is  to  offer  the 
opportunity,  make  the  appeal,  and  inspire  the  desire.  They  can 
and  should  attempt  nothing  more  than  to  reveal  in  all  their  fullness 
the  profit  and  the  joy  of  working  together  for  the  common  good 
and  the  attainment  of  our  high  ideals,  to  create  the  desire  to  have  a 
part  in  the  inspiring  task,  to  show  the  way  by  which  each  may  do  his 
part  best,  and  to  help  him  set  his  feet  firmly  on  the  way. 

Therefore,  the  real  work  of  Americanization  must  be  a  community 
affair.  Federal  and  State  Governments  can  only  help  the  several 
communities  to  discover  their  problems,  inspire  them  to  the  task  of 
its  solution,  direct  their  efforts,  and  coordinate  their  work.  To  assist 
in  doing  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  manuscript  transmitted  herewith 
for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Its  spirit 
and  the  methods  it  advocates  are,  I  believe,  in  harmony  with  the 
soundest  and  best  policies  of  Americanization, 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Intesiob. 
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FOREWORD. 


Americanization  is  in  the  end  a  task  for  the  individual  citizen  and 
not  for  the  Government.  The  individual  can  be  successful  in  so 
human  a  problem  only  by  having  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  his 
task  and  of  those  with  whom  he  must  deal. 

To  supply  at  least  the  foundations  of  this  knowledge  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  book.  The  contents  are  taken  largely  from  the  lives 
and  experiences  of  successful  workers  in  Americanization  as  revealed 
at  the  conference  of  May,  1919.  Those  who  desire  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  are  referred  to  the  complete  proceedings  of  that 
conference.  That  volume  may  be  secured  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  a  cost  of  35  cents. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  book  as  this  must  be  written  for  the  lay-  . 
man.  The  expert  will  find  little  or  nothing  herein  that  is  new.  The 
technical  phases  of  the  problem  are  being  covered  by  other  writers 
in  books  which  will  be  issued  in  the  near  future  as  bulletins  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  These  will  include  "  The  Training  of  Teach- 
ei^  for  Americanization,''  "  The  Teaching  of  English  to  the  Foreign 
Bom,"  and  "  The  Teaching  of  Native  Illiterates." 

The  Author. 
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Chapter  I. 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 


Americanization  can  never  be  a  cold,  calculating  process  of  the 
brain.  It  must  spring  from  hearts  filled  with  love  for  men.  "  There 
is  no  way  by  which  we  can  make  anyone  feel  that  it  is  a  blessed  and 
splendid  thhig  to  be  an  American,  unless  we  ourselves  are  aglow  with 
the  sacred  fire — ^unless  we  interpret  Americanism  by  our  kindness, 
our  courage,  our  generosity,  our  fairness."* 

There  are,  however,  ways  and  methods  of  Americanization  which 
will  be  successful  and  those  which  will  merely  harm  the  cause. 
Americanization  is  in  some  respect  an  art,  requiring  great  skill  of 
its  workers.  It  is  a  difficult  and  a  delicate  art,  for  we  are  dealing 
with  human  hearts,  with  primal  passions,  with  inherited  prejudices, 
with  minds  which  are  supersensitive  and  which  are  prone  to  read 
mto  our  purposes  motives  which  we  do  not  possess. 

DEFINITION. 

We  have  given  too  much  time  in  the  past  to  seeking  a  technical 
definition  for  Americanization.  It  is  well  to  know  whither  we  are 
headed,  but  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  trying  to  set  forth  in  so 
many  words  such  a  technical  definition.  Anyone  who  is  American 
at  heart  knows  that  we  have  in  purpose  nothing  of  Prussianization. 
We  seek  nothing  through  force  or  fear.  Indeed  we  might  seek 
long  and  find  no  better  definition  of  Americanization  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  golden  rule:  "As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  also  to  them  likewise." 

Oversensitive  workers  have  feared  that  even  the  ''Americaniza- 
tion "  might  give  offense  and  have  sought,  without  much  success,  to 
find  a  new  term  for  our  purpose.  The  word  Americanization  is  a 
good  word.  It  can  offend  only  those  who  read  into  its  meaning  that 
which  has  never  been  intended.  Technically  it  means  "  the  making 
of  America ''  or  "  the  process  of  making  Americans."   Surely  there 


*  Franklin  K.  Lane. 
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•iTs'nottfe^'ih'fefchaif'bf^  these  definitions  that  could  offend.  Instead, 
then,  of  spending  time  seeking  new  combinations  of  words  to  take 
its  place,  let  us  bend  our  efforts  to  giving  Americanization  its  prc^r 
meaning. 

America  is  a  brotJierbood.  Men  of  many  races  have  chosen  to  be- 
come members.  We  who  are  already  initiated  through  the  accident 
of  birth  or  choice  by  immigration  ai'e  now  to  extend  the  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  later  comers.  Upon  the  tact,  skill,  and  diligence 
with  which  we  do  our  part  wilt  depend  in  no  small  measure  the 
future  of  America. 

But  though  It  Is  difficult  for  ua  as  yet  to  picture  definitely  what  we  wish  to 
produce,  to  visualize  the  composite  Americ^a  of  the  future,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  formulate  some  idea,  set  before  ourselves  some  fairly  tangible  objective, 
so  that  our  efforts  may  be  effective.  Can  we  not  then  take  as  this  objective — 
the  creation  of  a  bcmiogeneous  people?* 

KNOWLEDGE  NEEDED. 

We  must  first  of  all,  if  we  are  to  do  our  task  properly,  possess  the 
American  spirit  ourselves.  "We  should  have  some  knowledge  of  those 
whom  we  are  seeking  to  initiate  into  our  brotherhood.  We  must 
know  the  difficulties  under  which  they  are  laboring  in  this  new  land. 
We  must  come  to  have  a  real  respect  for  them  as  men  and  for  their 
possibilities  as  members. 

We  can  succeed  only  if  we  approach  our  task  with  hearts  beating  in  sym- 
pathy  with  the  needs  of  our  fellow  men,  with  visions  unclouded  by  the  hates  or 
passions  of  war,  "  with  charity  for  all  and  malice  toward  none."  Unless  we 
are  ourselves  convinced  that  these  people  from  other  lands  are  desirable  poten- 
tial Americans,  that  we  need  them  here,  that  they  come  not  with  empty  hands 
but  with  arts,  crafts,  sciences,  music,  ideals,  which  will  add  to  the  wealth  of 
our  common  heritage — unless  we  feel  that  to  us  is  given  not  so  much  a  duty  as 
a  great  opportunity,  we  shall  faU.* 

I  believe  tliat  there  is  one  and  only  one  way  by  which  you  can  make  a  good 
American,  and  that  Is  by  sympathy,  by  understanding.  If  we  are  to  deal  wisely 
in  tliis  larger  day,  we  must  get  within  the  man  and  look  out  with  his  eyes  not 
only  upon  this  strange  world  in  which  he  has  landed  but  upon  the  land  from 
which  he  came ;  for  has  not  America  become  as  a  foster  mother  to  these  strag- 
glers? We  want  an  avenue  of  communication  opened  to  reach  that  man's  souL 
And  as  he  surveys  this  land  and  knows  its  people  he  will  come  to  understand 
the  country  and  to  love  the  people. 

The  whole  of  this  continent  is  to  him  now  the  cramped  apartment,  the  dirty 
street,  and  the  sweatshop  or  the  factory.  To  the  sweep  of  the  great  land  and 
its  many  beckonings,  his  eyes  are  closed.  And  in  his  isolation  and  ignorance 
and  disappointment  there  is  a  fruitful  nesting  place  for  all  the  hurtful  ml- 
crobes  that  attack  society.* 


»Jolm  Ihlder,  in  CoofereDce  Proceetlinga. 
•P.  C.  Bntler,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
•Franklin  K.  Lane. 
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OUR  OWN  ATTITUDR 

Just  as  the  teacher  must  have  in  her  heart  a  deep  love  for  little 
children  if  she  is  to  succeed  in  her  work,  so  must  the  Americanization 
worker  possess  a  spirit  of  respect,  tolerance,  and  sympathy.  Nor 
can  we  prrtend  to  sudi  a  feeling  if  we  have  it  not.  The  foreign- 
bom  pe<^le  among  wh(»n  we  must  worii,  with  their  senses  sharpened 
by  our  neglect,  and  exclusiveness  of  the  past,  will  be  quick  to  detect 
the  slightest  feeling  of  patronage  or  superiority.  Indeed  they  can 
discern  it  even  when  we  ourselves  may  think  we  do  not  have  it. 
Unless  we  can  meet  our  new  Americans  as  man  to  man,  seeking  to 
learn  from  them  as  well  as  to  teach,  we  will  never  be  able  to  make 
the  cordial  and  sympathetic  contact  which  is  so  essential. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  alien  shuts  the  door  in  your  face  to-day  is  because 
stie  baa  too  often  fallen  a  victim  to  disinterestedness  tliat  was  really  self-inter- 
est, and  to  assistance  that  was  self-advertising ;  and  to  undisciplined,  spasmodic 
eff€Mts  that  drew  her  Into  the  whirlpool  of  uplift,  but  left  her  worse  off  than 
before.  Somehow  unless  you  can  learn  to  meet  her  with  directness  and  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  as  a  friendly  understanding  human  being,  measuring  the 
day's  success  more  by  loss  than  by  gain,  by  purpose  rather  than  by  fulfillment, 
you  wiU  £aU  at  the  task  of  Americanization. 

If  Americanization  service  appeals  to  you  primarily  as  a  chance  to  educate 
yourself,  lay  it  aside.  Such  education  will  certainly  be  a  big  by-product,  but 
you  have  not  the  right  to  ask  the  foreigner  to  pay  for  your  education  nor 
America  to  liquidate  your  mistakes. 

If  you  have  racial  prejudice  and  inhospitality  in  your  heart  and  a  sense  of 
Anglo-Saxon  superiority  in  your  mind  and  go  with  your  hands  bearing  gifts, 
you  wiU  ultimately  set  America  back  rather  than  forward  at  this  critical 
time.* 

MUST  KNOW  OUR  PEOPLE. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  leam  a  proper  respect  for 
the  people  among  whom  we  are  to  work,  and  that  is  by  knowing 
them.  Invariably,  workers  among  the  foreign  born  come  to  have 
a  love  for  them.  Their  simple,  homely  traits  of  frankness,  sincerity, 
and  a  sort  of  childlike  simplicity  endear  them  to  those  who  learn 
to  lode  beyond  the  superficial  externals. 

We  have  been  too  prone  to  judge  whole  groups  by  the  acts  of  indi- 
viduals. The  newspapers  have  unconsciously  and  unintentionally 
helped  to  give  us  distorted  pictures  of  a  whole  race  by  closing  their 
stories  of  crime  with  such  statements  as  "the  murderer  is  a  Hun- 
garian "  or  "  the  criminal  is  a  Greek."  If  they  cared  to  do  so,  they 
could  not  infrequently  close  with  a  statement  that  "  the  scoundrel  is 
a  native-bom  American,''  but  this  they  do  not  do.  Such  statements 
have  had  a  tendency  to  connect  in  our  minds  criminality  with  our 
foreign-bom  people.    Obviously,  this  is  a  deep  injustice.    Having  for 
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the  most  part  only  a  dense  ignorance  of  the  virtues  of  our  new  Ameri- 
cans, many  have  unwittingly  ascribed  to  them  only  vices. 

And,  because  of  this  ignorance  of  ours,  we  tend  to  group  these  people  in  large 
masses  and  to  ascribe  to  each  member  of  a  group  those  characteristics  which  we 
liave  been  pleased  to  ascribe  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  With  such  a  grouping 
established,  we  are  constantly  ready  to  believe  ill  of  those  concerning  whom  we 
know  so  little.  The  fault  of  an  individual  becomes  the  fault  of  "  his  people." 
The  unreliability  of  some  Poles  causes  us  to  believe  all  Poles  unreliable;  the 
Italian  acceptance  of  overcrowded  dwellings  causes  us  to  accept  statements  that 
all  Italians  prefer  to  live  in  overflowing  tenements.  Then,  when  a  crisis  comes, 
a  time  of  emotional  strain,  resentment  blazes  out  against  a  whole  group,  inno- 
cent with  guilty.  And  in  response  comes  resentment  for  injustice.  That  the 
injustice  was  unintentional,  based  merely  on  lack  of  understanding,  does  not 
lessen  the  emotion  on  one  side  or  the  other.* 

To  the  native  bom  we  must  say :  Know  the  people  with  whom  you  are  work- 
ing. Do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  feeling  that  there  is  a  magical  process  which 
can  be  applied  to  all  national  groups  to  accomplish  your  end.  Standpoint, 
method  of  application,  and  form  of  procedure  must  be  based  upon  the  psychology 
of  the  folk,  upon  their  customs  and  beliefs,  upon  their  perceptive  bases.  You 
can  not  gain  the  cooperation  of  those  whom  you  do  not  know.  The  method  fol- 
lowed with  the  Pole  will  not  always  gain  results  when  applied  without  change 
to  the  Italian  or  the  Jew  or  the  Croatian. 

One  can  not  gain  the  confidence  of  those  he  detests  or  of  those  he  does  not 
appreciate  and  whose  Ideals  and  dreams  he  can  not  sympathize  with.  I  come 
into  frequent  contact  with  an  excellent  woman  who  is  perfectly  enthusiastic 
about  the  theory  of  community  organization,  yet  she  can  not*  succeed  in  her 
work  among  the  Russian-Jewish  people,  whom  she  Is  hoping  to  organize,  be- 
cause it  is  instinctively  felt  by  them,  despite  all  her  efforts,  that  she  despises 
them.* 

Not  only  must  we  eliminate  the  obnoxious  and  insulting  nicknames  which 
we  thoughtlessly  bestowed  upon  our  new  Americans  in  the  past,  such  as 
*•  Dago,"  "  Wop,"  and  "  Hunky,"  but  we  should  cease  to  speak  of  them  even 
as  foreigners.  That  man  can  never  be  thoroughly  assimilated  who  hears  him- 
self constantly  referred  to  as  a  **  foreigner."  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  uses  the  term  '*  foreigner." 

KNOW  THEIR  DIFFICULTIES. 

Yes ;  more  sympathy  and  Interest  and  real  brotherhood  on  the  part  of  native 
Americans  toward  the  foreign  born  is  needed  if  this  Americanization  movo- 
ment  is  to  be  a  success.  And  this  sympathy  and  interest  can  be  awakened  only 
l)y  a  greater  knowledge  concerning  these  various  races  immigrating  to  this 
country,  by  a  knowledge  of  their  characteristics,  their  history,  and  their  past 
and  present  conditions  In  their  native  lands,  for  Americans  must  remember 
tliat  these  "foreigners,"  too,  have  had  their  glorious  history,  their  patriotic 
stnipffles,  and  their  great  men  of  literature,  art,  science,  and  every  line  of 
liuman  endeavor." 

Such  a  knowledge  on  our  part  of  these  peoples  would  show  us  that 
many  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  living  in  this  country, 

^  John  Ihlder,  in  Confprcnce  Proceedings. 
'Nathan  Peysor,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
*  Albert  Mamaty,  in  Conference  Proceedings. 
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and  wlticfa  we  ao  greatly  deplore,  are  not  of  their  diiooeing.  Indeed, 
in  most  cases  their  environment  is  far  below  that  of  their  former 
lives.  They  have  been  driven  into  it  in  the  past  through  many  rea- 
sons, not  the  least  of  which  have  been  the  selfishness  and  ezclusive- 
ness  of  the  native  bom. 

We  have  decried  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  new  Americans  to 
adopt  the  ways  and  standards  of  opr  land,  quite  forgetting  that 
through  our  own  aloofness  they  were  not  coming  into  contact  with 
those  customs.  Mary  Antin  in  her  own  life  story  points  out  that  the 
Americanization  of  her  family  began  as  soon  as  they  moved  into  an 
An^rican  neighborhood.  Yet,  just  as  her  mother  was  gladly  learn- 
ing American  ways  from  these  neighbors,  the  native  bom  moved  away 
because,  as  they  said, "  they  did  not  want  to  live  next  to  a  Russian 
Jew.'' 

PhysicaUy,  the  port  of  entry  seems  to  be  the  gateway  to  America,  but  men- 
tally, sociaUy,  and  culturaHy  it  is  not  more  than  the  outer  office,  the  reception 
hall  of  the  new  country.  The  real  entrance  to  American  life  comes  very  often 
much  later,  through  long  and  sometimes  saddening  experiences  in  industry  or 
commerce  or  In  pleasanter  pathways  leading  through  night  school,  social  center, 
fraternal  or  other  organization,  conducted  by  sympathetic  Americana  or  by 
kinsmen  who  have  preceded  by  son^e  years  the  later  comers.^ 

WRONG  METHODS. 

Some  there  are  who  would  Americanize  by  law,  who  would  force 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English  language  and  of  naturalization 
and  citizenship.  A  few  talk  of  deportation  and  imprisonment^  as 
though  the  lip  service  gained  in  such  fashion  could  serve  America. 
Such  only  harm  the  cause.  Too  often  the  foreign  born,  hearing 
them,  forget  that  they  are  but  the  unthinking  few  who  serve  only 
to  accentuate  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  majority. 

Ton  can  not  make  Americans  that  way.  You  have  got  to  make  them  by  call- 
ing upon  the  fine  things  that  are  within  them,  and  by  dealing  with  them  in 
sympathy,  by  appreciating  what  they  have  to  offer  us,  and  by  revealing  to  them 
what  we  have  to  offer  them.  And  that  brings  to  mind  the  thought  that  this 
work  must  be  a  human  work — must  be  something  done  out  of  the  human  heart 
and  speaking  to  the  human  heart  and  must  largely  turn  upon  instrumentalities 
that  are  in  no  way  formal,  and  that  have  no  dogma  and  have  no  creed  and 
which  can  not  be  put  into  writing  and  can  not  be  set  upon  the  press.' 

Americanization  is  a  mutual  process.  We  shall  fail  if  we  do  not 
receive  as  well  as  give.  That  Americanization  would  be  futile  which 
incorporated  these  foreign-born  peoples  into  our  lives  and  lost  to 
America  all  that  they  have  to  give.  Americiet  is  the  child  of  many 
races,  but  is  herself  stronger  and  nobler  than  any  of  her  progenitors. 
This  is  so  because  each  people  has  brought  with  it  a  wealth  of  art. 


*  Harry  A.  Lipsky,  in  Conference  rroceedlni^a. 

*  Franklin  K.  Lane. 
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of  song,  of  custom,  of  ideals,  all  of  which  together  form  a  woodrous 
heritage. 

The  native-bcHU  worker  must  not  face  the  problem  with  the  feeling^ 
that  his  task  is  entirdy  that  of  {mtting  something  across  to  the 
foreign  group.  It  consists  just  as  surely  of  carrying  something  bade 
from  the  group  with  which  he  is  working.  Americanizatioii  is  a  two- 
fold process.  It  is  a  process  of  reciprocal  adjustment.  The  new- 
comer is  having  his  standards  modified^  his  point  of  view  chained, 
his  experiences  enlarged,  his  equipment  of  languages  added  to,  his 
grasp  of  our  political  structure  and  ideals  strengthened,  and  his 
standards  of  living  altered;  but  he  is  }i^  as  surely  modifying  our 
point  of  view,  enlarging  our  experiences,  modifying  our  industrial 
organization,  and  causing  changes  in  our  economic  values  and  our 
political  organization.  He  is  bringing  with  him  the  values  and  expe- 
riences and  spiritual  riches  of  his  racial  and  national  life,  and  he  is 
contributing  these  to  us.^ 

MUST  HAVE  TOLERANCE. 

Many  are  too  prone  to  think  that  we  must  cast  out  all  that  is  new 
or  unusual  in  order  to  Americanize.  They  are  apt  to  feel  that  tho 
newcomers  in  order  to  be  good  Americans  should  resemble  them- 
selves in  all  their  ways  as  nearly  as  possible !  They  would  cast  out 
with  the  same  naive  abandon  as  the  child  does  the  weeds  in  her 
mother's  posy  bed. 

Those  who  go  out  to  "  Americantee '*  In  the  spirit  of  saving  the  country 
from  disaster,  or  of  reforming  the  heathen  by  abolishing  all  that  looks  un- 
familiar, are  less  likely  to  Americanize  the  foreign  born  than  to  provincialize 
America.  There  is  surely  nothing  dangerously  un-American  in  spaghetti  or 
marionettes,  or  even  funerals  with  six  barouches  of  flowers  and  100  coaches ! " 

Let  us  then  give  over  all  thought  of  trying  to  make  the  Americaa 
from  other  lands  just  exactly  the  same  sort  of  an  American  that 
we  are  ourselves.  It  is  conceivable  that  men  may  be  good  Ameri- 
cans at  heart  and  still  not  understand  a  word  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Men  may  wear  wooden  shoes  and  still  stand  ready  to  die 
for  America  or  to  serve  her  devotedly.  Let  us  seek,  therefore,  to 
tell  the  true  from  the  false,  the  meat  from  the  husks,  the  essential 
from  the  superficial. 

Yon  can  not  work  against  nature.  You  can  never  completely  transform  a 
man  or  woman  that  was  not  bom  and  raisetl  In  this  country,  or  at  least  that 
did  not  come  here  as  a  child  so  as  to  go  through  the  American  public  schools. 
Into  Just  such  an  American  as  you  are.  It  Is  impossible.  But  It  Is  also  un- 
necessary. 


*  Nathan  Ppyser,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 

*  Esther  Kvorett  Lai>c,  in  Ladies  liome  Jour. 
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A  man  la  not  **  teeign  **  bec&use  he  was  bom  in  a  foreign  land  or  beeanse 
lie  does  not  speak  good  IkigliBh,  but  because  be  clings  to  or  Is  actuated  by  un- 
American  or  anti-American  ideas.* 

We  can  never  crush  out  of  nien^s  hearts  the  love  they  hold  for 
their  childhood  hoanes.  Nor  would  we  do  so  if  we  could.  The  heart 
^irhich  could  so  easily  and  quickly  forget  the  land  of  its  birth  could 
never  love  with  a  deep  devotion  the  land  of  its  adoption. 

^one  of  us  would  wish  that  the  immigrant  or  the  descendant  of  immigrants- 
wliich  includes  aU  of  us — should  fail  In  pride  of  ancestry.  With  that  would  go 
loss  of  self-respect  Whatever  the  people  or  the  peoples  from  which  our  fathers 
catBM^  tktej  have  something  to  contribnte  to  the  greater,  richer  American  life  of 
tlte  foture.  And  that  contribution  we  want,  whether  it  be  the  German 
Obristmas  tree  and  the  sentiment  that 'surrounds  it  or  the  Italian  love  of  gayely 
and  color."* 

OUB  FOREIGN  COLONIES. 

Austria  was  never  a  nation.  It  was  merely  a  federation  of  many 
diverse  peoples*  Some  there  are  who  plead  for  the  continuance  of 
the  foreign  colonies  in  America.  They  even  argue  that  these  people 
came  to  America  for  freedom  to  live  as  they  choose ;  that  if  they  de- 
sire to  keep  their  Polish  or  Italian  or  other  national  solidarity  and 
life  and  customs,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Such  pleaders 
mistake  sentimentality  for  sense.  Such  a  course  could  result  only 
in  America  becoming  a  second  Austria  and  subject  to  its  fate. 

The  various  peoples  in  Austria  were  conquered  by  superior  strength 
and  incorporated  into  the  whole  without  their  consent.  All  peoples  in 
America  have  c(»ne  to  this  land  of  their  own  choice.  They  come  pre- 
prnniably  ready  and  willing  to  abide  by  its  laws  and  ways.  There  is 
no  place  here  for  a  branch  of  any  other  nation.  To  these  new  peoples 
we  offer  the  great  institutions  of  this  land  which  our  fathers  fought 
and  died  to  secure  and  maintain.  They  are  given  freely  with  only 
the  stipulation  that  these  peoples  shall  ca<?t  their  lot  with  ns  and  be 
one  of  us.  Such  as  do  not  care  to  accept  this  simple  requirement  are 
free  to  go  whence  they  came.  Of  those  that  remain  we  ask  that  they 
shall  learn  our  language,  that  they  shall  leave  their  feuds  and  hatreds 
at  the  gate,  that  they  shall  renounce  allegiance  to  their  old  and  pre- 
pare to  live  or  die  for  the  glory  of  the  new — America. 

For  the  growth  of  foreign  colonies  in  America,  the  native  born  are 
equally  at  fault.  We  have  resented  the  purchase  of  property  on  our 
streets  by  anyone  even  having  a  foreign  name.  Througli  our  own 
clannishness  we  have  forced  these  new  Americans  to  live  among  them- 
•selves  if  they  would  find  aught  in  life  to  enjoy.    Yet  we  should  not 


»AIberty  Manmtey.  io  C?onf*r«»nce  Procffdlngg. 
*Jobn  Ihlder,  Io  Conference  Proceedtnga. 
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forget  that  this  gathering  into  groups  is  but  a  natural  thing.    We 
have  our  American  colonies  in  London,  and  Paris,  and  Mexico. 

The  segregation  and  clannlshness  of  the  immigrant  groups  is  erroneously 
called  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  them.  All  of  us  choose  our  homes  amons 
those  people  with  whom  we  feel  comfortable,  with  the  result  that  all  of  us  reaUy 
live  segregated  in  districts.  Those  who  come  from  the  same  country  naturally 
feel  unity.  We  have,  then,  in  segregation  merely  a  manifestation  of  a  common 
human  characteristic* 

BREAKING  UP  GROUPS. 

We  can  dissolve  these  colonies  only  as  we  offer  a  fuller  life  to  those 
who  live  in  them.  When  the  inhabitants  of  our  foreign  districts  find 
full  fellowship  in  oiir  communities  and  equality  of  treatment  and  of 
opportunity,  they  will  find  in  the  new  relation  a  happiness  gi-eater 
than  in  the  old  and  disintegration  will  come  about  naturally. 

Could  we  start  with  a  clean  slate  in  this  work  of  Americanization, 
the  task  would  be  simple.  We  must,  however,  reckon  with  the  bitter- 
ness and  the  heartburning,  the  misunderstanding  and  resentment, 
caused  by  our  long  years  of  neglect  and  injustice.  We  Americans 
take  a  great  deal  of  injustice  toward  ourselves,  all  as  a  part  of  the 
game.  We  know  that  some  time  when  we  get  around  to  it  we  will 
take  a  day  off  and  clean  up  that  injustice  that  bothers  us;  in  the  mean- 
time we  suffer  from  it  with  a  grin.  Our  foreign-born  friends,  how- 
ever, are  prone  to  nourish  the  feeling  of  a  slight  or  wrong. 

When  an  Immigrant  sees  unfair  practices  he  Is  likely  to  be  affected  much 
more  than  Is  the  American,  because  of  his  faith  that  such  things  are  not  found 
in  democracy.  He  must  be  led  to  see  that  all,  Including  himself,  owe  a  duty 
to  help  prevent  such  things.  He  must  see  that  the  power  In  a  democracy  Is  In 
the  people  and  that  there  Is  not  some  outside  power  to  which  to  appeal  and 
which  to  blame.  We  can  get  no  great  distance  In  civic  Improvement  until  all 
persons  recognize  a  personal  responsibility  for  evil  conditions  and  count  It  a 
moral  and  religious  duty  to  stop  them.  We  can  not  depend  upon  the  (Govern- 
ment as  something  apart  from  ourselves  to  right  wrongs.  We  must  right  the 
wrongs  ourselves,  for  we  are  the  Government.  An  Immigrant  ought  to  be 
given  the  desire  to  become  a  citizen  so  that  he  can  do  his  share ;  as  a  foreigner 
he  is  quite  helpless,  but  as  a  citizen  he  can  help  in  realizing  fair  play." 

FIGHTING  BOLSHEVISM. 

There  Is  a  negative  school  of  Americanization  abroad  in  the  land.  It  would 
Americanize  America  by  *•  fighting  Bolshevism "  by  word  and  laws,  by  more 
police  power,  more  restrictions,  more  espionage.  It  Is  right  that  our  Nation 
should  stand  on  guard  for  the  principles  on  which  It  was  founded.  But  no 
campaign  was  ever  won  merely  by  the  zealous  punishing  of  a  minority.  The 
America  of  the  future  will  be  built  not  by  our  fear  for  it,  but  by  tlie  belief 
of  one  hundred  million  citizens  in  it.* 


» H.  A.  Miller,  in  Conference  Proceedlnffs. 

'A  Program  for  CltizenBhlp.     National  Catholic  War  Council, 

•Esther  Everett  Lape. 
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Americtnization  workers  may  be  tempted  to  fight  Bolshevism  and 
the  other"  isms  "  that  attack  society  from  time  to  time.  They  should 
consider  whether  they  are  not  merely  helping  in  this  way  to  attract 
attention  to  these  various  "  causes  "  and  thus  assist  in  advertising 
them.  Bolshevism  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  and  it  is  always  wasted 
offon  to  attack  effects,  leaving  the  causes  untouched.  Bolshevism 
is  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance  and  injustice.  Let  us  therefore  bend 
our  efforts  to  the  eradication  of  these  causes,  and  the  effects  will  dis- 
appear of  themselves. 

Onr  responsibiUty  is  not  to  be  met,  however,  with  cries  and  shouts  and 
pieces  of  paper,  lilce  Chinese  exorcising  evil  spirits.  It  is  not  to  be  met  with  the 
chandogs  of  the  charms  of  democracy  nor  witii  boasting  of  great  things 
<ione.  It  can  be  met  only  by  doing  the  things  that  remain  to  be  done  to  ninl^e 
America  the  better  land  It  ought  to  be.* 

So  my  interest  in  this  movement  is  as  much  an  interest  in  ourselves  as  in 
those  whom  we  are  trying  to  Americanize,  because  if  we  are  genuine  Ameri- 
cans they  can  not  avoid  the  Infection ;  whereas,  if  we  are  not  genuine  Ameri- 
cans, there  will  be  nothing  to  infect  them  with  and  no  amount  of  teaching, 
no  amount  of  exposition  of  the  Ck>nstitution,  no  amount  of  dwelling  upon  the 
idea  of  Uberty  and  of  justice  will  accomplish  the  object  we  have  in  view,  unless 
we  ourselves  Illustrate  the  Idea  of  justice  and  of  liberty.* 

^Franklin  K.  Lane. 
*  Woodrow  WUson. 
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.  A  COMMUNITY  SURVEY^ 

Before  there  can  be  an  intelligent  solution  found  for  the  problem 
of  a  community,  there  must  be  a  study  made  of  its  needs.  In  planning 
such  a  survey  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  into  too  much  detail.  Ifot 
only  is  it  difficult  to  assimilate  properly  such  a  vast  amount  of  detail 
as  many  surveys  provide,  but  the  task  of  doing  so  di^eartens  the 
workers.  Most  such  detailed  surveys  are  carefully  tied  up  in 
bundles  and  left  to  gather  dust  on  closet  shelves. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  house-to-house  survey  is  justified.  The  ques- 
tions asked  are  apt  to  be  personal,  if  not  impertinent.  Agitators  of 
trouble  are  quick  to  impute  ulterior  motives  to  such  a  survey.  The 
foreign-born  people,  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  reasons  for  the 
survey^  are  very  apt  to  mismiderstand  the  purpose.  IWy  associate 
it  with  the  visits  of  the  police  in  their  former  lands.  Insteftd  ol 
helping,  a  house-to-house  survey  is  almost  sure  to  hinder.  Nor  is  it 
necessary. 

There  are  sources  of  infcMrmation  available  in  every  community 
that  will  give  the  workers  all  the  information  necessary,  at  least 
in  the  beginning  of  the  work.  In  every  community  of  size  there  are 
large  numbers  of  people  ready  at  hand  to  receive  instruction  and 
assistance.  Only  when  the  helping  hand  has  been  extended  to  all  of 
these  will  a  community  find  it  necessary  to  search  the  homes  for 
persons  to  help. 

Surveys  of  any  sort  or  the  tasks  of  gathering  statistics  of  any 
kind  are  without  value  unless  use  is  made  of  those  facts  when 
secured.  Practically  all  of  the  information  needed  by  committees 
can  be  secured  from  a  few  sources.  For  information  relative  to  in- 
dividuals, the  industries  are  ready  at  hand  with  contacts  with  prob- 
ably nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  born  in  a  community. 

A  suggestive  survey  is  given  below.  Needless  to  say  this  must  be 
fitted  to  each  particular  community,  rejecting  such  parts  as  do  not 
well  apply.  The  questionnaires  supplementing  the  survey  plan 
have  been  designed  in  order  that  only  pertinent  points  be  presented 
to  the  several  types  of  agencies  involved.  The  duplication  in  some 
of  the  questionnaires  caused  by  the  existence  of  several  possible 
sources  of  information  on  a  given  subject  may  be  used  for  purposes 
of  checking  up  or  averaging  estimates;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
duplication  may  be  obviated  by  utilizing  the  most  important  ques- 
tionnaires first  and  striking  out  those  portions  in  all  subsequent  ones 
upon  which  data  have  already  been  secured. 
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TENTAIITE  FULlT  FOR  COiaiU.DU.TY  SURVEY. 
I  DOOOSANT  POPTTLATrOV— COMPOSinOK  AND   CHAKACTEKISTICS. 


A.  Summarj  of  data  from  United  States  Census  (by  wards  fn  larger  cities) : 


1.  Population  (total) 

2.  Color  and  nativity  (native  and 

foreign  born — white;  Negro >_ 

3.  Foreign  nationalities  In  larger 

cities 

4.  Males  of  voting  age 

a.  C^tixenship  of  foreign4)orn 
white—: 


5.  Illiteracy 

6.  Inability  to  spealc  English 

T.  School  age  and  attendance 

8.  Map    of    comnranlty,    showing 

location   of   chte<   Immigrant 
settlements « 


Remarks: 
K  SnnuBary  of  data  for  comsmmUy  secured  through  qnestionnaires,  etc: 

1.  Esthnated  number  of  foreign  bom  and  of  foreign  parentage  by  foretgn- 

lyngx^agp  grOUpSI 


Foreign-Iangaage 
groups  <in  order  of 
predominance). 


Approximate    number      Approxlmater  nnmr      Approximate 
foreign  ben  amt  for-         ber  ionkffi  bon^  number  foreign 

eign  parentage.  parentage. 


Total  population  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage, 

Remaining  population, 

Remarks: 

2.  Males  of  military  age — native  and  foreign  bom : 

Number    registered — native,    ;    naturalized,    ;    declar- 
ants,   ;  aliens, 

(Information  can  be  secured  from  1917-18  records  of  draft  boards.) 

Remarks: 

3.  Estimated  number  of  Immigrants  In  the  community's  Industrial  plants: 

Names  and  address  of      Total    number    sm-  Approximate  mim-       Number  of  classes 

factories.  pl^yees.  berimmigrantein-         for  tmmigranU. 

ployees. 


Remarks  and  suggestions: 
n.  STATXrS  OF  EDITGATIOHAL  FACILITXES  AVAILABLE   tO  IKKieKAirTS. 

A.  Public  i\ftj  schools  with  any  coBsiderable  nmnber  of  immigrant  children 
(foreign  bom  or  of  foreign  parentage)  attending: 


Names    and     addresses     of 
schools. 


Total  number  of  children  at- 
tending. 


Numbo'  of  cMldren  of  tmnsi- 

grants  attending. 


Remorks  and  recomme^idations: 
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B.  Public-school  classes,  evening  and  day,  for  immigrants  above  regular  sdiool 
age. 

Names  and  addressee  of      Kumber  of  immi-  Average  total  number       Number  houxs  fn- 

schools.                           grant  classes.  attending  per  year.             stnicUon  per  year. 


Remarks. — Amount  of  money  appropriated  for  these  classes — 
legislation  governing  them.  Are  these  schools  covering  the 
situation  adequately?  Is  the  subject  matter  taught  adapted 
to  the  neeils  and  interests  of  the  immigrants?  Do  these  classes 
hold  their  pupils?    List  of  sources  for  further  information,  etc 

C.  Private  day  schools  with  any  considerable  number  of  immigrant  children 
attending. 


Names  and  addresses  of  schools. 


Total    number   children    at- 
tending. 


Number  of  chHdren  of  immi* 
grants  attending. 


Remarks  and  recommendations: 

T>.  Private-school  classes,  evening  and  dny,  for  immigrants  above  regular  scbool 
age : 

Names  and  addresses  of      Number  of  immigrant      Average  total  munber      Number    boon    In- 
schools.  classes.  attending  per  year.  struction  per  3 


Remarks  and  recommendations: 
E.  Factory  classes: 


Name  imd  address  of  factory. 


Approximate 

number 
immigrant 
employees. 


Number  of 
immigrant 


Average  total  Number 

number  hours 

attending.  Instroctiofi 

per  year. 


Remarks:  Basis  of  cooperation  between  factory  and  school  board* 

etc, 
Rcc<i  m  mcndations : 


F.  Libraries: 

Addresses  ot  libraries 

patroniEed  by 

immigrants. 


Main-  Days 

tained  and 

by.  hours 

open. 


Estimated 
number 

immigrant 
patrons. 


Total 
number 

books— 
foreign » 
English. 


Estimated  drea- 
lation  of  books 
per  year  among 
immigrants,  for- 
eign,   EngUsb. 


Note.— List  also  county  and  State  traveling  libraries  if  these  reach  immigrants  in  your  community 
to  any  extent. 

Remarks:  Is  the  number  of  foreign-language  books  in  keeping  with 

the  foreign-language  speaking  population?  — — — 
Recom  mendations : 


G.  Reading  rooms: 


Addresses  of  reading  rooms           Maintained            Estimated 
patronized  by  immi-                       by.                    number 
grants.                                                        immigrant 

patrons. 

Number 
foreign 

language 
papers. 

Number 
En^ish 
p^ers. 

B&narks  and  recommendations: 
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m.  OTHS&  FACILITIES  AVAILABLE  TO  imCIGKAKTS. 

jro<e.^List  ooiinty  and  State  institutioDS  in  addition  to  community  facilities  wherever  the  former 
afiBct  immigrants  to  any  extent^ 

A.   Racial  churches: 

Names  and  addresses  of  racial  diordics.  Ajiproximate  membership. 


Remarks: 

B.   Hacial  organizations: 

Names  and  addresses.  Api>rozimate  membership.  AfflliatioDs. 


Remarks  and  recommendations: 
C.  Foreign-language  newspapers  circulating  to  any  extent  in  your  community : 
Names  and  addresses.  Approximate  oircolation . 


Remarks:  Utility  for  publicity  for  various  lines  of  cooperation,  etc. 

(The  Ayer  Newspaper  Annual  will  be  found  helpful  in  securing 

addresses. ) 
Recommendations : 

r>.  Community  centers  reaching  immigrants: 

Names  and  location.  '  Approximate  total  Approximate  nomber  of  immi« 

number  reached.  grants  reached  per  year  (give 

by  foreign  language  groups,  if 
possible). 


Remarks:  State  what  funds  are  available  for  this  work;  legisla- 
tion upon  which  it  depends.  What  basis  of  cooperation  is  there 
between  the  schools  and  community  centers,  etc.? 

E.  Legal  aid  societies: 

Names  and  location.  Total  number  reached  Approximate  nrmber  of  immi- 

per  year.  grants  reached  per  year. 


Remarks:  Are  there  any  special  information  and  translation  facili- 
ties furnished  for  Immigrants?  etc. 

F.  Information  bureaus  reaching  immigrants: 

Names  and  addresses.  Approximate  number  aided  Number  immigrants  reached 

per  year.  per  year. 


Remarks:  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  bureaus;  the  use  of  inter- 
preters; foreign  language  literature,  etc. 

G.  Housing  committees,  bureaus,  etc. 
Names  and  addresses. 

Remarks:  Findings  of  conditions  among  immigrants,  etc 

H.  Charity  organizations: 

Names  and  addresses.  Total  number  assisted  Number  immigrants  assisted 

per  year.  per  year. 


Remarks:  Plan  of  charily  organization  in  the  community.    Condi- 
tions among  immigrants,  etc  ^  i 
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I.  Recreatioitfa  faciHtles? 
1.  Playgrounds: 

tions.  number  reached  per         grant  cbildien  reaelNNd  yet      (yes  or   no), 

year.  3rear  (give  by  foreign  lan- 

gnage  groups  if  poraftie). 


Remarkit:  LegiAlation  upon  willed  the  work  resta^  appropriatloiis, 
cooperatiou  with  schools,  etc.,  scope  of  the  wotIl  Relation 
to  immigrants. 

2.  Gymnastic  organlzaticms : 

Namesflttd  NatiiFeer  iLp^f^xSmAte  svavaga      Anpconrfmate  avwimga  mem, 

addresses.  racial.  membership   per         oership  of  immigrants  per 


Bemarka: 

J.  Health  agencies: 

1.  VIsftfng  nurse  organizations: 

Names  and  addresses.  Total  number  visited  Approximate  number  immi- 

per  year .  giaatsieached  per  year. 


Remarks  and  recommend(»t$9n9:  'Bspec&tRj  as  to  tmraigrasCs. 

2.  Free  dispensaries  and  hospitals : 

NaaMeaod  Nature  of  worlc;  gen-      Total  number  reached      Approximate  nomber 

adikeBWB>  eral,  dental,  ete>  par  year.  immigranta  roaehed 

per  year. 


Remarks  mid  rec^mmomdoiHoiM:  Bi^MciaBy  tts  to  inm^grants. 
8.  Child  welfare  organizations: 

Names  aad  addresses.  Approximate  number  immigrants  reached 

per  year. 


Remnrks:  Nature  and  sco|^  of  work  &/etiiAlly  cf^ried  on  in  the 

community.    Work  with  lmmigrant& 
Recommendations: 

4.  Health  Inspection  bureaus: 

Names  and  addresses.  Number  eases  per  jear.  Nmnber  eyes  among  Immi- 

graata per  year. 


Remarks  and  recommendatione: 


K.  Penal  institutions: 


Names  and  addresses.  Approximate  average  number  immigrant 

pfflsQiiers  per  yeav» 


Remarks  and  suffgestkm^ 
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OTESTIOVKAniE  TO  SCHOOL  SUPEEINTXXBiBllU. 

Kumiier  and  Characteristics  of  Immigraiit  NationaUtiefi : 

1.  Present  estfmated  fmmisrant  poimlation  of  your  dty  or  town  (foreign 
hoTTk  or  foreign  pftpeiitoge>.  Give  efltiotate  aeeordiag  to  following 
classification. 

Foceign  language         Appnndmate  number  foi>         Approximate         Approximate  nam- 
p«ap».  elpi  %Qm  and  foctipi  number  fMOign  oer  foreign  par* 

parentage.  bora.  entage. 


(Totals.) 

2.  Total  population  of  your  city, . 

31  Gbief  occupations  o£  tbe  given  iiatton&lltiesir 

4.  Any  segregated  foreign  section?    Give  tocatiou, 

5.  Give,  if  possible,  some  of  tlie  characteristics  of  the  chief  nationalities 

represeated ;  their  soeial  and  po)4tieal  status,  etc., 

£kiuetLtional  Facilities  Available  to  Immigrants: 

6.  Day  schools  with  any  considerable  number  of  diUdren  of  immigrants 

attending. 

Name  and  locatimi  of         Total  number  of  children         Approximate  number  of  thflOren 
school.  attending.  ofimalganCsattending. 


Rentitr^  and  reooimnen4a4iwis:  Give  a  general  description  of  the 
work  for  immigrants*  children  carried  on  in  the  various  schools. 

7.  Classes,  evenitig  and  day,  for  Immignarts  above  regular  school  age : 

Names  aid  loeMtioii        Nsanber  of  iaiai^      Average  total  nmidMr      Number  hours  in- 
d  schools.  grant  classes.  attending  per  year.  structiOD  per  year. 


Remarks:  Amount  of  money  appropriated  for  these  classes;  legis- 
lation governing  them.  Are  these  schools  covering  the  situation 
adequately?  Is  the  subject  matter  taught  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  Immigrants?  Do  these  classes  hold  their 
pupils?  List  of  sources  for  further  information,  etc. 
8.  Factory  classes  attended  largely  by  Immigrants  and  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  school  system : 

Names  and  addresses      Number  of  immi-      Average  total  number      Number  hours  in- 
of  schools.  grant  etaases.  aitttnding^  structlon  per  year. 


RewarJcs:  Basis  of  cooperation  between  factory  and  school  board, 

etc. 
Recomiiienda  tions : 

9l  Llbr»rie»  fti  any  way  connected  with  the  school  system : 

Addresses         Main-  Days  Estimated         Estimated  Total  Estimated 

olUbadaa        tafaMd  tma  number  efroulatlon  number  dmiMioa 

patraniied  by.  heitfs         immigrant         aaynglm'  books.  per]rear 

bybn-  opened.  patrons.  migrants  Foreign.  among  im- 

~'       '"  per  year.  English.  mlpants. 

Adult.  Foreign. 


Remarks  and  recommendations  i 
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10.  Reading  rooms : 

Addresses  of  readine  Main-  Days  and        Estimated  Number  Number 

rooms    patronised      tained  by.  hours  number im-  foreign  English 

by  imnl^rants.  open.  migrant  language  papers. 


Remarks:  Give  basis  of  cooperation  between  schools  and  libraries^ 
also  reading  rooms,  etc.  Number  of  bilingual  books,  texts  for 
teaching  English,  etc. 

Recommendations: 

11.  Playgrounds  affiliated  with  the  school  system  and  reaching  immigrants: 

Names  and  locations.       Approximate     total       Approximate     number       Cymnasfum  (yes 
number    reached  immigrant     children  or  no), 

per  year.  reached      per     year 

(give  by  forei}*n  lan- 
guage groups,  if  possi- 


Remarks:  Legislation  upon  which  the  work  rests,  appropriations, 
cooperation  with  schools,  etc.,  scope  of  the  work. 

J2.  Community  Centers  afflliate<l  with  the  school  system  and  reaching  Im- 
migrants: 

Names  and  locations.  Approximate    total   number       Approximate    number    imml- 

reached  per  year.  grants  reached  per  year  (give 

by  foreign  language  groups,  if 
possible). 


Remarks:  State  what  funds  are  available  for  this  work;  legisla- 
tion upon  which  it  depends.  What  basis  of  cooperation  is  there 
between  the  schools  and  community  centers,  etc.? 

13.  Health  and  other  welfare  work  carried  on  in  public  schools: 

Olve  summary  of  the  health  work  that  Is  being  carried  on  In  the  schools ; 
names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  affected  and  of  the  organizations 
which  are  cooperating.  To  what  approximate  extent  does  this  work 
reach  the  immigrant? 


aiTESTIOKKAIBE  FOR  BACIAL  LEADERS. 

1.  What  is  the  estimated  number  of  people  speaking  the 1. 

language  In ? 

2.  Of  the  above,  approximately  what«is  the  number  of  foreign  born ? 

Approximately  what  Is  the  number  of  foreign  parentage ?    Can 

you  give  estimate  of  number  unable  to  speak  English  (not  counting  chil- 
dren)   ? 

3.  How   many   segregated   districts  of  your  people   in ^ ? 

Outline  If  possible  on  map.    Describe  each  district  as  to  number  speaking 

the tongue;  number  and  names  of  churches;  number 

and  names  of  parochial  schools:  number  and  names  of  public  schools; 
number  and  kind  of  business  establishments,  etc. 
Remarks  and  recommendations: 
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4.  Public  schools  with  any  considerable  number  of  children  of  your  people 
attending: 

NamM  and  addresses  ol  schools.  Approximate  number  of  children  of  your  people 

atteudlng. 


Remarks  and  recommendations: 

5.  Public  school  classes,  evening  and  day,  for  immigrants  above  regular  school 
age,  attended  to  any  extent  by  your  people? 

Namce  and  addresses  of  schools.  Number  of  classes  for  immi-       Number    of    your    people 

nding. 


grants.  attend 


Remarks  and  suggestions: 

Have  you  any  criticism  or  suggestions  to  oiler  regarding  these  scliools?    Are 

they  teaching  your  people  the  things  most  needed  by  them  and  In  which  thoy 

are  most  Interested?    Are  the  methods  of  t^ching  in   these   schools  really 

adapted  to  the  needs,  interests,  and  understanding  of  yonr  people?    Would 

teachers  who  could  speak  both  English  and be  preferable, 

in  your  opinion,  to  the  majority  of  those  studying  English?  Do  these  classes 
hold  their  pupils;  if  not,  why  not?  Give  approximate  statement  of  extent  to 
which  your  people  are  attending  classes  other  than  English. 

6.  Private   day   schools    (parochial,   etc.)    with    any    considerable   number   of 
children  of  your  people  attending : 

Names  and  addresses  of  schools.  Approximate  nimiber  of  children  of  your  peo* 

pie  attending. 


Remarks  and  suggestions: 

7.  Private-school   classes    (imrochial.  etc.),   evening  and   day,  for   immigrants 
above  school  age  attended  to  any  extent  by  your  i)eople : 

Names  and  addresses  of  Number  of  immigrant  classes  Number  of  your  people  at 

schools.  per  school.  tending. 


Remarks  and  suggestions: 
List  also  names  and  addresses  of  men  giving  private  lessons  to  Individuals 
or  groups.     Give  approximate  statement  of  extent  to  which  your  people 
attend  classes  other  than  English. 

8.  Libraries  patronized  to  any  extent  by  your  people : 


N^imes  and 

Main- 

bays and 

Kst.    number 

Number  books. 

Est.  drcu. 

addresses. 

tained  by. 

hours 

01  your  peo- 

For-     Eng- 

among  immig. 

open. 

ple  who  are 
patrom 

eign.      Ush. 

per  yew. 
For-      Kng* 
eign.      lish. 

Remarks  and  suggestions: 
Are  the  foreign-language  books  owned  by  your  people's  organizations  cir- 
culated anywhere  near  the  extent  to  which  they  reasonably  might  be  ex- 
pected to  drcnlate? 
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9.  ReflidiBg  rooiHS  i^troolze^  to  amy  extent  by  ytMur  peo^ : 


Names  and  addresses  of 

Maintained 

EsOmatod 

Namber  for- 

Nmrlier  K  ii^« 

reodios  roQOifi. 

by. 

namber  your 

people  who  an 

patrons. 

eign-lang^e 

ii^  papers. 

Remarks  and  suggestions: 
10.  Foreign-language  newspapers  circulated  to  any  extent  among  your  people  : 
Names  and  addresses.  General  natur».  ApproadBMie^irealation. 


Remarks  and  suggestionsi 
(xive  also  native  Ameriean  newspapers  clrcfulated  to  any  extent  among 
your  people.  (Note. — Complete  lists  of  foreign-language  newspapers  and 
addresses  can  be  secured  from  the  "Ayer  Newspaper  Annual.")  Have  your 
newspapers  been  used  to  any  extent  fwr  povposes  ©f  pablicfty  anong  foref^n 
bom? 

U.  Churches  attended  to  any  extent  b^  your  people: 

Namai  and  addresses.  Approximate  mombecsb  Ip  or  at  least  number  ot 

eluireiigwts  of  your  pee{»iek 


Remarks: 

12.  Organizations  of  your  people : 

Names  and  addhjsses.  Approximate  membership.  AflSBatloas. 


Remarks  and  suggestions:  If  possible,  give  general  nature  of  the 
more  Important  organizations. 

13.  Organizations  other  than  your  own  reaching  your  people  to  any  extent: 
(Names  and  addresses  and  approximate  number  of  your  people  reached 
by  each.) 
(a)  Fraternal  social,   and   gymnastic   organizations    (Elks.  Odd    Fellows, 
Kni^ts  of  Columbus,  Y.  M.  G.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  ete;>;   also  potttical 
clubs. 
i&)  Community  centers, 
(c)  Legal-aid  societies. 
id)  Information  bureaus, 
(e)  Housing  committees. 
(/)  Charity  organizations. 

ig)  Health  agencies  (visl ting-nurse  organizations,  free  dispensaries^  child- 
welfare  opganizatk)Qs,.  health-iuspeetion  boceaus,  etc.). 
Remarks  and  recommendations: 
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anSSTIOHlTAntS  to  CLBmOTKBH. 

L  Name  and  address  of  your  church 

2.  Approximately,  how  many  people  of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign  parentage 

have  you  in  your  parish? Give  a  rough  estimate  of  the 

number    (1)    foreign    bom    (2)    of   foreign   parentage 


3w  What  foreign-language  groups  are  represented  in  your  parish?  Approxi- 
mate number  of  each 1 

4.  What  Is  the  estimated  number  (»f  i>eople  speaking  the 

language  in ?  Of  these,  what  Is  the  approximate  num- 
ber foreign  bom? Approxiroate  number  of  foreign 

parentage? 

5w  What  are  their  chief  occupations?    

a  What  are  some  of  thefr  chief  characteristics?    

7.  How  many  segregated  districts  of speaking  people  In 

?  Outline,  if  possible,  on  map.  Describe  each  dis- 
trict  as  to  number  speaking  the tongue,   number 

and  names  of  churches,  number  and  names  of  parochial  schools,  number 
and  kinds  of  business  estal>lishnients,  etc. 
Other  remarks  and  suggestions. 

8.  Have  you  a  parochial  «lay  school  connected  with  your  church?    . 

How  many  children  of parents  attend?    

If  any  others,  give  racial  group  and  number.    How  many 

teachers?    

Other  remarks  and  suggestions. 

Give  names  and  addresses  of  other  parochial  schools  attended  to  any 

extent  by  children  of parents.    If  possible,  give  the 

approximate  nuoitoer  of  these  children  attending  each,  mentioning  also  the 
approximate  total  aumber  of  pupils  attending  each  of  these  s«*hools. 

ft.  Have  yen   an   evening   school   for  immigrants?     How 

many    speaking   Immigrants   attend?     Number    of 

ckunes?    .    Days  and  hours  per  week?    

Hours  per  year?    

IOl  lilhrarles   patronised    to   any    extent    by    speaking 

people  J 

Karnes  ftnd                ICaln-         Daysftod           Estimated  Total  num.-  Estiaate* 

addresses.             tafawdby.          hoars              mnnberof  ber  of  books.  cfrculatlon 

open.               Per*     Knf-  per  year. 

speakinRpeo-  eign.      lisli.  For-      Ene< 

pie  patrens.  eiym.      liso. 


Remarks  and  snggestiorm :  Are  the  foreign-language  books  in  tlie 

various  libraries  of (or  of  your  (listrict) 

clrculatetl  anywhere  near  the  extent  to  which  they  reasonably 

might  be  expected  to  circulate?    

11.  Reading  rooms  patronized  to  any  extent  by speaking 

people? 

ICamesaiid  addresses.  MMn*         mysand        Estfnated  Kmnber  >!^tiiiber 

tainedby.  lieiurs  nuHiber  fiaceJgA  English 

open.  lan^iaRe  papers. 

tpeaWntt  papers. 

who  are 

patrons. 


Remarks  and  recommendations:  ^  j 
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32.  Have  you  a  playground  in  conitection  with  your  church  or  parochial 
school  ?  Approximate  number  of speak- 
ing children  patronizing  it T«»tal  number  patronizing 

it 

Remnrks  and  suggestions:  Is  there  a  gj^nniasium  connected  with 
the  playground?    

13.  Organizations  reaching  your  people  to  any  extent  with  which  you  maintain 
cooperation :  • 

(a)  Community  centers. 

(b)  Legal-aid  societies. 

(c)  Information  bureaus. 
((f)  Housing  committees,  etc. 
(e)  Charity  organizations. 

(/)  Recreational  and  gymnasium  organizations. 


aXTESTIOKNAIBE  TO  LIBRARIES. 

1.  Name  and  address  of  the  library  or  libraries  with  which  you  are  connected : 

2.  Maintained  by?     (City  or  organization.) 

3.  Give  the  days  and  hours  on  which  it  is  open : 

4.  Give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  immigrant  patrons  of  your  library: 

5.  What  is  the  total  number  of  books? Foreign 

English 1 

C.  Give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  books  circulated  among  immigrants: 
Foreign English 

7.  How  many  librarians  and  assistants? 

8.  Is  the  number  of  foreign  language  books  in  your  library  in  keeping  with 

the  foreign  language  speaking  population  of  your  community? 

9.  Are  there  any  branches  or  stations  connected  with  your  library?     If  so, 

give  names  and  addresses 1 

Note. — Fill  out  separate  questionnaire  for  each  branch  and  station. 

10.  Have  you  any  special  provisions  for  assisting  immigrants — open-shelf  book 

sections  containing  literature  adapted  to  the  needs  and  Interests  of  immi- 
/             grants,  foreign  language  or  bi-lingual  explanations,  attendants  under- 
standing the  special  needs  of  immigrants  and  knowing  the  languages 
chiefly  spoken  in  your  community? 

11.  Do  you  conduct  any  extension  activities  which  include  the  participation  of 

immigrants — story  hours,  lectures,  etc? 

12.  Have  you  any  special  facilities  for  Americanization  workers — up-to-date 

bibliographies,  reference  works  on  immigration  and  Americanization, 
files  of  latest  newspapers,  clippings,  etc.,  arranged  on  special  open-shelf 
section 

13.  If  your  library  does  not  come  under  the  city  library  system,  state  whether 

you  maintain  any  cooperation ;  and,  if  so,  what,  with  the  city,  county,  or 

State  library  authorities 

Further  remarks  and  suggestions. 
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Reading  Booms. 

1.  Address  of  reading  room    (or  reading  rooms)   with  which  you  are  con- 

nected  

2.  Maintained  by?     (City  or  organization) 

3.  GiTe  the  days  and  hours  on  which  It  is  open..- 

4.  Give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  immigrant  patrons  of  your  reading 

room 

5.  What  is  the  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 

Foreign English ^ 

Note. — If  possible  give  list  of  papers  (with  addresses)  both  English  and 
foreign  which  are  read  to  any  extent  in  your  community. 
6l  What  are  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  (list)  which  appear  to  be  most 

in  demand  by  your  patrons :  Foreign ,. 

English 

7.  How  many  attendants • 

8.  Is  the  number  of  foreign  language  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  your 

reading  room  adequate  for  the  foreign-language  speaking  population  of 

your  community? 

a  Have  you  any  special  provisioDs  for  aiding  immigrants — foreign  language. 
or    bi-llngual    explanations,    attendants    understanding    the    languages 

chiefly  spoken  in  your  community,  etc.? . 

10.  Have  you  any  special  facilities  for  Americanization  workers — up-to-date 

bibliographies,  flies  of  latest  clippings,  etc.? 

Further  remarks  and  suggestions. 
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Chapter  IIL 

EDUCATIONAL  PHASES  OF  THE  HtOHLEHL 

Americankation  is  as  broad  as  life  itself.  It  is  weaving^  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  life  of  the  commimity  those  who  come  to  make 
it  their  home.  In  snch  assimilation  education  in  English  is,  of  course, 
the  first  step. 

While,  theofvtically,  It  may  be  conceded  tbat  a  foreigner  wamj  become  a  good 
Aroei-leaB  itt  spirit  without  ksowiog  our  language,  it  la  quite  generally  granted 
that,  If  there  is  to  be  a  eommunity  of  Interest,  there  must  be  a  commoQ  language 
for  conveying  thought/ 

LEARNING  THE  LANGUAGE. 

There  la  no  one  thing  so  supremely  essential  in  a  Qofremnieikt  such  aa  ours, 
wbsxe  decisions  «f  such  importaiice  mast  be  made  by  publie  opinion,  as  that 
every,  uian  and  woman  and  clilld  shall  know  one  toDgve — that  each  may  speak 
to  erery  otiier  and  that  all  i^mll  be  informed. 

There  can  l>e  national  unity  neitiier  In  ideala  nor  in  purpose  vnleflB  Aere  is 
some  common  method  of  communicatioiL  thnnqSi  which  nay  be  eonrafyed  the 
thought  of  the  Nation.  All  Americans  must  be  taught  to  read  and  write  and 
think  in  one  language;  that  is  a  primary  condition  to  that  growth  which  all 
nations  expect  In  a  government  of  us,  and  which  we  demand  of  ourselvea" 

Tlie  public  schools  must  teach  English,  and  the  work  of  the  schools  must  be 
done  in  English.  In  this  country  we  have  estabUshed  and  we  maintain  public 
schools  in  all  of  the  States  In  order,  first,  that  children  may  be  prepared  for 
life  by  an  education  which  will  enable  them  to  make  a  living,  and  for  intelli- 
gent living,  and  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  State  and  Nation  may  be  well  served  by  them. 

We  compel  parents  and  guardians  to  send  their  children  to  school  in  order 
that  the  State  may  not  be  cheated  out  of  that  which  it  Is  preparing  to  get  In 
doing  this  we  must  require  that  the  schools  to  which  children  are  permitted  to 
go  in  lieu  of  attendance  at  the  public  schools  shall  teach  the  things  which  the 
public  schools  are  teaching.  In  other  words,  that  they  shall  all  teach  English; 
that  the  work  of  the  school  shall  be  conducted  in  English,  so  that  the  children 
growing  to  manhood  and  womanhood  may  have  a  familiar  knowledge  of  this 
language.' 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  specifically  reserves  to  the 
States  all  rights  which  are  not  definitely  given  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Education,  not  being  specifically  intrusted  to  the  Government 
at  Washington,  is  therefore  left  to  the  Stateg.  All  laws  regulating 
education  must  consequently  emanate  from  the  State  legislatures  and 
not  from  the  Congress. 

*H.  H.  Goldberger,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
» Franklin  K.  Lane. 

•P.  P.  Claxton,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
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CommuBity  workers  should  tkerefore  place  before  tiie  legislatures 
of  their  States  any  need  for  new  legislation  regarding  the  oonduct  of 
the  schools.  The  Federal  Crovemment  can  only  suggest.  The  post- 
tioQ  taken  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educaticm,  as  outlined 
above  by  Commissioner  Claxton,  is  that  Bnglish  must  be  the  primary 
language  of  all  schools  public  and  private;  that  the  administration 
of  the  schools  shall  be  in  English;  that  such  foreign  languages  as  are 
taught  shall  be  taught  merely  as  parts  of  the  course  of  study  and 
confined  to  their  regular  class  periods.     Says  Dr.  Claxton  further: 

This  does  not  mean  that  people  are  to  forget  their  own  language.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Education  has  no  sympathy  with  any  policy  that  would  limit  knowl- 
edge In  any  direction.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  all  shall  know  the  English 
language,  shall  be  able  to  understand  it,  to  speak  It,  to  write  it,  to  express 
themsehres  east^  in  it 

What  foreign  languages  shall  be  tftught  must  necessarily  be  de- 
cided by  each  community  and  State  for  itself.  Workers  everywhere 
can  render  no  better  service  than  to  see  that  the  educational  authori- 
ties of  their  city,  county,  and  State  enact  regulations  which  will 
conform  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education. 

FORMING  CLASSES. 

Both  policy  and  justice  require  that  there  be  no  compulsory  educa- 
cation  of  adults  in  America.  It  is  our  task  ratlier  to  create  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  new  citizens  an  earnest  desire  to  equip 
themselves  with  the  language  of  their  new  land.  Through  all  of  the 
agencies  at  hand  we  must  work  skillfully  to  demonstrate  to  the  non- 
Enghsh  speaking  the  great  advantages  of  reading  and  writing  and 
speaking  the  language  of  America.  Then  we  must  make  so  easily 
available  to  everyone  the  facilities  for  learning  English  that  it  will 
be  within  the  power  of  every  person  to  secure  such  an  education  if 
he  desire  it. 

The  first  essential  in  teaching  English  is  a  teacher.  The  rapid  dis- 
integration of  classes  of  the  foreign  bom  in  the  past  can  be  traced 
in  nearly  every  case  to  the  teacher  who  did  not  understand  her  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  the  natural  thing  to  do  to  place  in  charge  of  classes 
of  the  foreign  born  regular  teachers  of  the  public  school.  It  has 
unfortunately  not  been  generally  recognized  that  the  teaching  of  a 
child  has  little  relation  to  the  teaching  of  a  grown  man  and  woman, 
and  that  the  methods  and  materials  used  for  children  will  drive 
away  rather  than  hold  the  interest  of  adults. 

It  is  useless  to  form  a  class  of  foreign-bom  people  imtil  there  is 
first  available  a  teacher  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  task  of  teach- 
ing the  non-EngKsh  speaking.  Such  a  teacher  i^ould  by  all  means 
take  a  eourse  in  this  science  in  some  of  ihe  normal  schools  or  col- 
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leges  .which  are  now  offezing  such  instruction.  Failing  in  this,  he 
or  she  should  at  least  make  a  personal  study  of  the  subject  The 
books  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  Messrs.  Qoldberger 
and  Mahoney  should  be  carefully  studied,  together  with  some  of  the 
number  of  good  textbooks  which  are  now  available. 

•i:he  public  schools. 

Education  is  a  public  responsibility  and  a  public  function.  The 
educational  authorities  in  relatively  but  a  few  of  the  many  communi- 
ties of  the  country  have  as  yet  met  their  responsibility  and  provided 
classes  at  such  times  and  places  that  foreign-born  adults  may  attend 
them.  Community  workers  should,  therefore,  bend  their  energies 
to  arousing  a  public  sentiment  that  will  enable  their  authorities  to 
meet  this  problem.  This  requires  that  funds  shall  be  provided.  This 
in  turn  necessitates  that  the  people  shall  be  taught  that  the  education 
of  those  adults  who  are  either  illiterate  or  unable  to  use  the  English 
language  is  a  public  duty  equally  with  that  of  ^ucating  the  children. 
This  task  constitutes  a  program  in  itself.  Campaign  for  night 
schools,  for  schools  in  industries,  or  wherever  men  can  be  brought  to- 
gether. Arouse  your  community  to  its  duty.  Have  adequate  funds 
provided.  Get  behind  your  superintendent  of  schools  and  support 
him  in  his  desire  to  educate  the  illiterate  adults  of  your  community. 

The  responsibility  for  this  task  should  be  placed  definitely  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  public-school  system.  If  they  can  not  be  aroused 
or  enabled  to  undertake  the  work,  provide  the  classes  under  other 
auspices,  but  do  not  cease  your  efforts  until  the  educational  authori- 
ties finally  meet  their  responsibility. 

Classes  may  be  formed  in  industries,  during  or  after  working 
hours,  in  the  public  schools,  either  in  daytime  or  night,  in  halls, 
lodges,  stores,  homes,  churches,  or  wherever  a  group  can  be  brought 
together  of  such  a  minimum  number  as  may  be  decided  upon.  The 
classes  being  formed  and  some  one  made  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  attendance  and  caring  for  the  physical  equipment,  the  public- 
school  authorities  should  furnish  the  necessary  teacher.  Thus  the 
school  system  becomes  the  hub  around  which  all  of  the  agencies  of 
the  community  may  work.  This,  it  is  generally  aclaiowledged,  is 
the  ideal  method  of  meeting  the  problem.  But  until  the  public- 
school  system  can  be  empowered  or  awakened  the  need  must  be  met 
in  such  ways  as  can  be  provided. 

Somewhere  in  every  community  can  surely  be  found  some  person 
who  is  willing  to  volunteer  for  this  patriotic  service.  It  may  be 
some  woman  of  human  understanding  who  taught  school  before  she 
was  married  and  who  can  spare  a  few  hours  a  week  now.    Wherever 
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AMERICANIZATION  IN  THE  CONCRETE. 

An  American  of  Armenian  birth  who,  after  several  years  In  America,  has  met  his  mother 
and  his  brother  at  the  wharf.  This  group  pictures  In  striking  fashion  iustwhat  American- 
ization means.  Hare  In  this  "Land  of  Equal  Chance."  with  the  friendly  help  of  the  native- 
born  Americans,  that  hopeless,  hunted  look  of  fear  and  care  will  gradually  give  way.  and 
In  its  place  will  come  that  confident  look  of  self-reliance,  of  optimism,  of  determination, 
of  prosperity,  of  equality,  which  radiates  from  the  other.  Here  is  truly  Americanization  in 
the  concrete. 
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MAKING  AMERICANS. 

View  of  the  school  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  at  which  the  employees  of  this  company  are  taught 
to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  language  of  America.  This  company,  which  numbers  among 
Its  emoloyees  men  born  In  nearly  every  country  of  earth,  was  one  of  the  first  to  undertake 
the  work  of  Americanization  upon  a  definite  and  practical  basis. 
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possible,  funds  should  be  raised  to  recompense  such  persons  for 
their  work.  Teachers  who  work  upon  purely  a  volunteer  and  unpaid 
basis  must  possess  exceptional  interest  and  determination  not  to  lag 
sooner  or  later  in  their  efforts. 

Even  though  there  are  no  funds  available,  it  is  a  shortsighted  and 
unprogressive  school  board  which  will  not  at  least  permit  the  use  of 
the  school  buildings.  Any  conmiunity  that  cares  can  do  the  rest. 
"Are  future  Americans  not  to  be  taught  English  and  not  to  be  pre- 
pared for  citizenship  because  the  school  tax  does  not  provide  for 
paving  the  janitor  for  night  work  or  for  turning  on  the  electric 
light?"* 

RECRUITING  THE  CLASSES. 

It  is  human  nature  to  be  interested  in  those  things  in  which  we 
have  a  part.  Xone  of  us  becomes  wildly  enthusiastic  over  those 
things  which  come  to  us  ready-made  and  complete.  Classes  of  the 
foreign  bom  will  be  more  popullir  and  more  permanent  if  the 
foreign  bom  themselves  have  an  important  part  in  planning  them. 

Make  It  a  community  matter.  Let  the  foreign  bom  recruit  the  classes 
through  their  Liberty  Loan  groups,  or  lodges,  or  benefit  associations.  Let 
Uiem  have  a  voice  in  determining  what  shaU  be  taught  (the  waiters  and  shop- 
keepers and  peddlers  Want  more  arithmetic,  perhaps,  than  the  man  who  is 
intent  only  on  preparing  for  his  second  papers) ;  and  when  the  classes  are 
organized,  turn  them  into  clubs  and  keep  them  In  touch  with  the  town/    . 

Without  the  support  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  foreign  group,  progress  will 
be  slow.  This  support  can  be  realized  only  by  the  display  of  a  sympathetic, 
appreciative  attitude^  by  the  paying  of  full  credit  to  the  worth  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  presentment  of  reasonable  aims  and  Ideals  which  the  foreign  bom 
can  observe  actually  appUed  among  the  native  bom  of  his  community.  Gain 
the  confidence  and  active  support  of  the  editors  of  newspapers,  the  heads  of 
unions  and  fraternal  organizations,  and  the  problem  of  reaching  the  masses  is 
largely  solved. 

We  condemn  the  Immigrant  for  not  learning  to  speak  English,  yet  there  are 
more  towns  and  cities  that  give  no  opportunities  to  learn  English  than  there 
are  municipalities  that  do.  There  are  more  towns  that  have  not  established 
dasses  for  foreign  men  and  women  than  there  are  boards  of  education  that 
have.  In  the  principal  city  of  one  of  the  eastem  States  I  have  heard  prominent 
citizens  declaiming  against  the  large  Italian  and  Polish  population  for  not 
learning  the  Elnglish  tongue.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  these  estimable  Ameri> 
cans  that  the  fault  was  their  own.  A  survey  of  the  school  buildings  of  this 
city  showed  that  only  one  was  provided  with  lighting  facilities,  and  in  none 
of  them  had  evening  classes  ever  been  provided  to  enable  the  Poles  and  Italians 
to  learn  the  American  tongue.* 

*  Esther  Everett  Lape. 

*Dr.  Nathan  Peyser,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
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CAMPAIGNING  tt)R  PUPILS. 

Some  communities  have  started  their  work  among  the  foreign  bom 
with  great  community  "  drives  "  similar  to  a  Liberty  Loan  campaign. 
The  wisdom  of  such  methods  has  been  questioned. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  this  matter  the  vigorous  community  drive,  with  its 
great  publicity  and  with  its  inevitable  reflection,  by  implication,  upon  the 
patriotism  of  the  alien  residents,  is  not  the  best  way  to  begin.  A  better  way 
is  to  have  one  or  more  industries  begin  quietly  and  quite  as  a  matter  between 
the  management  and  the  employees.  The  management  may,  of  course,  make 
it  understood  that  they  want  the  employees  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  but  that 
the  privilege  of  learning  English  during  the  day  at  the  plant  is  offered  on  the 
ground  that  existing  facilities  in  the  community  are  not  sufficient  or  are  not 
convenient.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  when  such  a  class  is  found  to  be 
In  progress  in  an  important  industry  it  is  not  long  until  the  others,  particularly 
industries  in  competing  lines,  either  competing  for  labor  or  for  the  local  market, 
or  both,  full  into  line. 

One  forceful  personality,  or  a  small  working  committee  engaged  in  selling 
this  proposition  to  one  establishment  after  another  or  to  groups  of  industries 
organized  for  trade  purposes,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  regiment  of  copy  writers 
and  speakers.* 

Wliether  the  work  be  instituted  class  by  class  or  by  a  great  com- 
munity drive,  it  is  essential  that  the  purposes  be  laid  plainly  before 
those  whom  it  is  hoped  to  reach.  It  is  essential  also  that  they  shall  be 
convinced  of  the  value  to  themselves  of  attendance  upon  the  classes. 

The  utiUaation  of  this  positive  point  of  view  is  exhibited  in  a  leam-English 
campaign  recently  conducted  in  New  York  City  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  board  of  education  and  the  Educational  Alliance. 

The  aim  was  not  to  coerce  or  compel,  but  to  persuade  and  convince.  The 
basis  of  the  drive  was  publicity,  to  bring  home  to  the  non-E)nglish  speaking 
group  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City  the  need  for  learning  English 
and  the  personal  and  family  advantages  to  be  derived,  and  to  enlighten  them 
en  the  values  and  the  opportunities  offered.  It  was  explained  that  English  was 
to  be  a  tongue  additional  to  their  Yiddish,  their  Italian,  their  Greek,  their 
Hungarian,  or  their  Ladino.  It  was  essential  that  they  learn  English  in  order 
thay  they  might  come  closer  to  their  children,  retain  their  confidence  and  re* 
spect,  and  thus  avert  the  frequent  domestic  tragedy  of  the  for^gn  home.  It 
was  conveyed  to  them  that  without  English  they  were  dependent  upon  their 
chUdren  for  guidance  and  interpretatiem  whenever  th^  left  th^r  homes.' 

Those  workers  who  are  concerned  with  the  formation  of  classes  of 
the  foreign  bom  should  read  the  papers  submitted  at  the  Americani- 
zation Conference  by  Messrs.  Goldberger,  Streyckmans,  and  Peyser, 

MAINTAINING  ATTENDANCE. 

While  a  falling  off  in  attendance  must  be  expected  in  any  class 
of  volunteer  students,  whether  foreign  or  native  horn,  this  fact 
should  not  keep  those  in  charge  of  the  classes  from  seeking  other 

» W.  M.  Roberts,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 

*  Nathan  Peyser,  In  Conference  Reports.  r^^^r^T^ 
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causes  and  removing  them.  Incompetent  teachers,  wrong  methods, 
lack  of  proper  material,  unsuitable  environment  or  equipment,  lack 
of  tact— these  are'  among  the  usual  causes  of  disintegration. 

The  paper  of  H.  H.  Goldberger  in  the  Conference  Proceedings 
will  be  found  especially  helpful  in  meeting  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing attendance.  "  Make  the  night  school  your  club  "  is  one  of  the 
methods  he  advocates  of  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  students. 
"  Teach  democracy  by  practicing  it "  is  another. 

In  a  school  of  abont  25  classes  of  adult  foreigners  the  problem  was  to  create 
this  social  spirit  Each  of  the  25  classes  was  organized  as  a  unit,  as  a  club, 
electing  its  own  staff  of  officers,  the  officers  meeting  as  delegates  with  the 
execative  officer  of  the  school.  This  body  of  delegates  and  school  officials, 
called  "the  general  organization,"  assumed  the  duty  of  considering  ways  and 
means  to  make  the  school  fit  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  to  make  itself  a 
neighborhood  force. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  the  general  organization  felt  the  need  of  formulating 
a  constitution  and  electing  general  officers.  The  assembly  at  which  candidates 
were  nominated  for  office  by  the  foreign  bom  had  their  peculiar  fitness  pointed 
out  by  their  fellow  pupils.  The  subsequent  election  by  the  foreign  bom  and 
the  canvass  of  the  result  were  worth  a  wilderness  of  textbook  instruction  in 
the  method  by  which  a  democracy  elects  Its  officers.  The  pupils  sought  the 
honor  of  holding  office  almost  as  spiritedly  as  men  do  In  political  life,  and  once 
elected  they  sought  in  accomplishment  an  excuse  for  reelection.* 

GRADING  THE  CLASSES. 

While  the  technical  methods  of  class  instruction  are  fully  covered 
in  the  bureau  publications  by  Messrs.  Goldberger  and  Mahoney  pre- 
viously referred  to,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  here  to  those 
who  are  forming  classes  the  necessity  of  grading  them  carefully. 
Failure  to  do  this  is  another  fertile  cause  of  disintegration. 

Grading  the  men  is  a  very  important  process  and  comes  next  In  the  pro- 
gram. Too  much  importance  can  not  be  attached  to  this  grading,  for  there  is  a 
very  wide  variance  in  the  different  minds  and  aptitudes  of  these  forelgn-bom 
people  who  are  seemingly  on  the  same  basis  so  far  as  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  is  concerned.  For  instance,  the  men  and  women  who  are  illiterate 
in  their  own  language,  never  having  gone  to  school  or  learned  to  read  or  write 
in  their  native  land,  present  one  problem.  An  entirely  different  one  is  pre- 
sented by  the  men  and  women  who  have  received  considerable  schooling  in 
their  native  land  but  have  not  yet  learned  to  speak  and  read  or  write  the 
EngUsh  language. 

For  practical  purposes  four  grades  seem  necessary : 

Grade  1.  Those  who  are  Illiterate  In  their  own  language  and  who  speak  little 
and  read  or  write  little  or  no  English. 

Grade  2.  Literate  in  their  own  language,  speak  and  read  a  little  English. 

Grade  3.  Those  who  speak  and  read  English  fairly  well  and  write  a  little. 

Grade  4.  Those  who  speakr  read,  and  write  fairly  well  but  need  a  better 
nnderstanding  of  English  and  are  ready  for  the  citizenship  course." 

^  H.  H.  Goldberger,  in  Conference  Proceedings. 
•Winthrop  G.  Hall  and  Gren  O.  PlerreL  ^  , 
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CLASSES  IN  THE  HOME. 

We  have  at  last  learned  that  we  must  take  the  school  to  the  man  in  the 
factory  and  to  the  woman  in  the  home.  Immigrant  women  especially  can 
rarely  be  interested  In  "  going  to  school,"  bnt  they  are  interested  in  their  chil- 
dren, in  the  cost  of  living,  in  sewing,  and  in  cooking.  Let  them  meet  any- 
where, in  a  home,  a  **  model  apartment,**  a  neighborhood  center,  or  a  school, 
on  any  basis  they  will,  to  knit,  to  make  the  lace  of  the  old  country,  with  a  few 
American  women,  to  be  instructed,  to  cook,  perhaps  using  the  school's  domestic- 
science  equipment,  to  form  a  mother*8  club,  or  to  continue  their  Red  Cross 
auxiliary  on  another  basis.^ 

The  importance  of  carrying  education  to  the  woman  in  the  home 
of  the  foreign  born  can  not  be  overemphasized.  The  children  in 
the  schools  and  the  father  in  the  factory  are  bound  to  come  into 
touch  with  -t\jnericanizing  influences  even  though  such  influences  be 
not  intelligently  planned  and  directed.  They  are  sure  to  take  on 
some  American  ways  and  manners  of  life.  The  wife  and  mother, 
however,  is  left  isolated  in  the  home.  She  sees  her  husband  and 
children  gradually  becoming  as  of  another  race;  she  hears  them 
speaking  oftentimes  in  a  language  she  can  not  understand ;  she  feels 
herself  ignored  and  avoided  by  her  American  neighbors;  finally 
perchance  she  finds  herself  an  outcast  in  her  own  home,  belittled  or 
ridiculed  by  her  own  children.  This  tragedy  of  injustice  reflects  it- 
self in  the  criminal  records  of  the  courts  where  the  offenders  born 
of  foreign  parents  number  two  and  one-half  times  greater  than 
those  bom  of  native  parents. 

The  women  of  the  races  from  southeastern  Europe  are  usually  shy 
and  timid.  They  have  often  been  discourteously  treated  by  their 
American  neighbors  and  are  left  either  in  a  mood  fearful  of  further 
discourtesy  or  resentful  of  past  treatment.  Then,  too,  the  women 
of  these  races  are  not  permitted  by  custom  to  have  the  freedom 
granted  to  our  American  women.  They  are  often  forbidden  by  their 
husbands  to  leave  their  homes  or  to  attend  social  or  public  function^ 
All  of  these  factors  combine  to  make  the  problem  of  reaching  the 
foreign-born  woman  a  most  difficult  one.    But  it  can  be  done. 

California  is  one  State  which  provides  teachers  from  the  public  * 
schools  for  work  in  the  homes.  The  domestic  science  woAers  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  carry  Americanism  into  the  homes  and 
classes  which  they  attend.  The  visiting  nurses,  the  school-teachers, 
the  settlement  workers — all  are  in  strategic  positions  to  reach  the 
foreign-born  woman. 

A  FIELD  FOR  WOMEN. 

Volunteer  workers  can  do  much  in  this  problem.  It  is  one  which 
comes   peculiarly   within   the   province   of  thq   women's  clubs   and 

'Esther  Byerett  Lape. 
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patriotic  societies.  But  it  is  one  which  requires  careful  tact,  sym- 
pathy, and  sincere  ifriendliness  if  the  worker  is  not  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.    The  approach  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

A  worker  who  often  passed  a  certain  building  noticed  a  large  group  of  foreign 
vomen  sitting  on  the  benches  sunning  their  babies  and  visiting  together,  and 
observed  that  it  was  practically  the  same  group  day  after  day.  So  the  worker 
\1sited  with  them  about  the  babies  and  the  weather  and  other  topics  of  mutual 
interest  until  she  won  their  confidence,  and  they  came  to  realize  that  she  was 
Dot  only  friendly,  but  that  she  had  many  things  of  value  to  tell  them.  At  this 
point  the  worker  suggested  having  a  club  meeting  on  the  days  which  she  could 
be  with  them  and  talk  over  the  problems  which  interested  them.  Thus  camou- 
flaged, she  held  a  class  in  city  civics  for  several  months,  and  when  the  weather 
no  longer  made  the  sidewalk  club  practical,  a  series  of  home  meetings  were  in- 
augurated and  have- continued  through  two  winters,  with  a  summer  session  in 
between.* 

If  the  worker  have  the  ingenuity  and  the  tact  to  approach  the 
foreign-bom  women  more  in  the  role  of  one  seeking  help  than  of  one 
giving  it,  her  chances  of  success  will  be  materially  increased.  Few  of 
us  like  to  be  openly  aided,  while  we  all  take  pri^e  in  extending  a  help- 
ing hand.  Most  friendly  relations  have  been  established  with  immi- 
grant women  by  getting  them  to  teach  the  native  women  their  dances, 
their  arts,  their  cookery.  If  the  native  women  will  bring*  their  for- 
cign-bom  sisters  to  them  in  this  spirit  they  will  both  receive  and 
give. 

When  proper  contacts  have  been  made  and  friendly  relations  es- 
tablished, the  next  step  can  be  taken.  The  foreign-bom  woman 
whose  acquaintance  has  been  made  can  easily  bring  to  her  home  or 
to  a  park  or  to  some  of  the  little  ^ops  a  group  of  her  neighbors  for 
helpful  talks  by  native-born  women  upon  the  problems  of  life  in 
tlie  new  coimtry.  The  second  step  to  actual  instruction  in  English 
is  a  short  one. 

In  almost  every  immigrant  colony  one  may  find  an  intelligent  immigrant 
woman,  either  a  mother  of  a  family  who  has  been  long  in  this  country  or  has 
even  been  bom  and  reared  here,  or  an  elder  daughter  who  has  received  a 
public-school  education,  speaks  English  satisfactorily,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  speaks  the  immigrant's  language  and  knows  the  families  in  tlie  coloiTy 
more  or  less  thoroughly.  Such  a  woman  should  be  approached  first,  should  be 
induced  to  accept  training,  and  then  become  an  organizer  or  teacher  of  the 
ailult  immigrant  women  in  the  colony.  She  will  be  able  to  effect  an  organiza- 
tion which  may  be  called  the  •*  Women's  Club  "  or  "  Mothers*  Club."  Instead 
of  creating  an  entirely  new  body,  such  organizations  as  exist  could  and  should 
be  utilized ;  there  may  be  clubs,  some  cooperative  association  or  a  benefit  so- 
ciety, or,  of  course,  there  may  be  no  organization  at  all  and  every  detail  may 
have  to  l>e  initiated.  In  that  case  the  woman  chosen  as  organizer  will  cause  to 
be  appointed  as  leaders  of  the  new  organization  the  more  developed  immigrant 
women.* 

*Mr8.  Harriet  P.  Dow,  in  Conference  Proceedings. 
*  Peter  A.  Speak,  in  Conference  Proceedings. 
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Advantage  should  be  taken  of  every  gathering  of  women  of  the 
foreign  bom  to  present  something  of  America  and  American  life. 
Wherever  they  have  clubs  of  their  own  for  any  purpose,  speakers  and 
teachers  may  be  provided. 

Right  near  the  school  was  an  Ukrainian  Chnrch  in  which  there  were  gathered 
a  club  of  servant  girls  once  a  week,  their  night  off,  on  Thursday  nights.  We 
found  out  about  that  club  and  sent  a  representative  to  ask  permission  to  give 
those  people  a  half  hour  of  English  instruction.  Permission  was  granted,  and 
one  night  the  teacher  asked  this  group  of  Ukrainian  servant  girls  to  come  to 
the  school,  about  two  blocks  away,  and  take  part  in  the  social  activities  of  that 
evening.  They  came,  and  as  a  result  tliey  asked  that  we  organize  them  as  a 
permanent  class  in  the  school  building.* 

We  can  probably  never  hope  to  bring  the  foreign-born  women  in 
any  large  numbers  to  our  schools  for  either  day  or  night  classes.  We 
must  reach  all  we  can  in  this  way,  but  to  the  greater  number  the 
school  must  be  taken  wherever  we  may  find  them  together  in  groups. 
Mrs.  Dow  tells  of  a  school  that  began  in  one  corner  of  a  New  York 
playground,  where  the  women  had  gathered  to  keep  watch  of  their 
children  at  play. 

The  summer  classes  of  a  backyard  playground  were  so  successful  that  a 
near-by  flat  was  rented  and  the  classes  became  all-year-round  groups.  Classes 
In  the  little  foreign  store  and  kitchen  classes  have  been  successful.  Why  should 
classes  be  held  in  these  homely  places,  when  more  attractive  and  comfortable 
places  might  be  secured?  Because  they  are  the  familiar  spots,  because  the 
foreign  mother  is  often  less  shy  in  these  known  surroundings,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  because  they  are  accessible  and  save  time  and  effort  for  the 
mother.    Few  of  us  realize  how  much  work  many  of  these  women  have  to  do.* 

CLASSES  IN  INDUSTRY. 

Employers  have  a  place  of  peculiar  power  in  the  problem  of  trans- 
forming immigrants  into  good  citizens.  Making  contact  with  new 
Americans  in  industry  has  been  likened  to  "  collecting  revenue  at  its 
source."  Here  we  are  able  to  touch  almost  100  per  cent  of  the  non- 
English  speaking  people.  Here  we  find  them  ready  at  hand  for  our 
instruction.  We  must  therefore  look  to  industry  more  and  more 
to  assist  us  by  forming  these  people  into  classes  that  we  may  teach 
them  the  English  language  and  something  of  America. 

The  more  forward-looking  employers  have  already  tried  to  meet 
this  problem.  In  fact  many  of  them  have  not  only  undertaken  class 
work  but  have  trained  and  employed  their  own  teachers.  Here  is  s 
task  for  the  community  workers :  To  convince  the  employers  of  their 
city  of  the  wisdom  and  profit  of  helping  the  community  to  provide 
their  adult  employees  with  a  primary  education,  if  they  do  not 
already  possess  it.    We  must  urge  employers  where  it  is  at  all  possi- 


^H.  H.  Goldberger,  la  Conference  Proceedings. 
■Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Dow,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
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ble  to  permit  the  men  to  be  taught  on  company  time.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  these  men  are  not  "  docked  "  for  the  time  spent  in 
classes  the  number  we  can  reach  will  be  much  greater. 

Manufacturers  may  well  aid  in  the  work,  if  they  wish,  by  increas- 
ing the  wages  at  least  slightly  of  those  employees  who  learn  to  speak 
English.  That  they  will  be  justified  in  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Employers  everywhere  testify  that  their  men  are  more  efficient,  loyal, 
and  valuable  after  they  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

Wage  discrimination  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  stimulate  the  alien's  desire 
for  Americanization.  The  non-English-speaking  alien  is  a  less  valuable  em- 
ployee and  should  be  made  to  understand  It.  He  is  also  the  great  accident 
hazard,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  workman  who  understands  deaf  and 
dumb  signs  only  is  the  less  efficient  employee.  For  this  reason  the  aUen  who 
becomes  Americanized  should  receive  a  higher  wage  than  the  one  who  is  not 
And  the  wage  scale  should  be  graduated  to  cover  each  step  In  the  proceess 
of  citizenship.^ 

The  classes  in  industry  should  teach  the  men  the  vocabulary  of 
their  trade  and  the  means  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  partic- 
ular hazards  of  that  occupation.  This  will  be  the  employer's  direct 
return  for  his  investment. 

The  safety  department  of  an  industry  should  also  become  a  factor  in  Ameri- 
canization. While  we  are  apt  to  interpret  safety  work  in  terms  of  the  industry, 
it  is  of  just  as  much  value  to  the  individuaL  To  be  careless  is  to  be  a  poor 
citizen.  To  be  made  to  feel  that  industry  has  no  interest  in  its  employees 
beyond  their  work  and  wages  tends  to  develop  a  spirit  of  laissez  faire,  which 
is  thoroughly  un-American.  Lessons  on  safety  precautions  are  just  as  essential 
in  a  class  for  new  Americans  as  are  lessons  in  the  history  of  our  Government.* 

PLANT  DIRECTOR. 

Wherever  possible  the  employer  should  designate  some  member 
of  his  staff  as  plant  director  of  Americanization,  who  will  be  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  school  authorities  with  his  men. 

The  success  of  any  Americanization  program  in  industry  depends,  of  course, 
apon  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  management.  A  wise  manager,  in  order  to 
•ecure  success  In  such  a  venture  will  have  some  man  appointed  as  a  supervisor 
of  Americanization  in  the  plant,  who  is  definitely  responsible  for  the  promotion 
of  the  program  and  who  is  released  from  other  duties,  so  that  he  will  have 
sufficient  time  to  carry  it  out.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  supervisor 
must  be  a  person  who  appreciates  the  value  of  education,  who  recognizes  the 
need  for  Americanization  work  in  the  plant,  and  who  has  a  sympathy  with 
these  foreign-bom  men  and  their  problems  and  a  real  appreciation  of  their 
backgrounds.* 

Workers  interested  in  the  formation  of  classes  in  industry  should 
read  the  papers  persented  upon  this  subject  at  the  Americanization 


^WUllam  Lamkie,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
'Charles  H.  Paull,  In  Conferonce  Proceedings. 
>  Winthrop  O.  Hall  and  Gren  O.  Pierrel. 
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Conference  by  Messrs.  Roberts^  Weber,  Speek,  and  Bindge.    Upon 
the  subject  of  a  plant  director  the  first  named  has  this  to  ^y : 

All  of  the  teaching  under  any  plan  for  carrying  on  classes  In  the  industrial 
plants  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  public  schools.  Only  in  this  way 
■can  all  parties  concerned — the  employer,  the  employee,  and  the  public — be 
certain  that  the  work  is  wholly  disinterested. 

There  must  be  some  one  delegated  by  the  factory  management  to  see  that  all 
obligations  assumed  by  the  plant  are  fully  carried  out,  and  this  person  must 
always  be  on  the  Job.  It  will  not  do  merely  for  him  to  say  **  there  is  the  room 
and  the  men  are  at  liberty  to  come  at  the  agreed  time«"  The  most  satisfactory 
arrangement  Is  to  have  the  general  responsibility  vested  in  a  member  of  the 
employment  department,  or  welfare  department,  under  whose  direction  an  em- 
ployee, such  as  a  foreman,  timekeeper,  or  one  of  the  men  of  the  group  taking 
instruction,  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  room  is  always  in  order;  that 
reports  wanted  by  the  management  are  made;  that  at  the  close  of  the  lesson 
the  door  is  locked,  books  and  materials  put  away  safely,  and  all  is  ready  for 
factory  use  next  day.  Such  attendants  are  usually  paid  a  small  amount  in 
overtime  for  this  service.  Their  help  is  at  times  exceedingly  valuable.  They 
relieve  the  teacher  of  responsibility  when  complaints  are  made  that  -the  room 
•was  not  left  in  proper  condition  for  use  for  other  purposes  between  class 
periods.* 

In  some  cities  several  plants  have  joined  hands  to  employ  a  director 
of  Americanization.  This  may  be  a  most  suitable  way  out,  particu- 
larly with  smaller  plants. 

Three  years  ago,  through  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Farrell,  a  director 
of  Americanization  was  hired  through  the  efforts  of  10  of  the  leading  industriee 
in  this  section.  The  school  board  finally  consented  to  the  use  of  two  school 
buildings  for  the  evening  classes.  At  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  tlie  register 
showed  a  total  of  400  students,  with  an  average  attendance  of  175.  The  second 
year  found  the  school  more  prosperous  than  ever  before.  The  third  year,  after 
the  industries  had  proven  that  every  class  for  foreign-born  pupils  could  be 
made  a  success,  the  school  board  took  over  this  activity  and  operates  it  now 
under  a  special  budget" 

THE  FOREMEN. 

Unless  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  foremen  of  a  plant  can 
be  secured,  the  work  will  be  difficult. 

Before  any  attempt  Is  made  to  organize  a  program  the  foremen  should  be 
ealled  together,  not  once  but  many  times,  and  have  presented  to  them  the  needs 
c*  their  foreign-born  men  and  how  they  may  be  met,  and  the  extremely  impor- 
tant part  which  the  foremen  have  In  making  this  progtBin  successful." 

The  foremen  are  not  only  in  position  to  know  the  problems  of  the 
foreign  born  in  industry,  but  they  can  help  as  can  no  other  in  solving 
them.  Their  cooperation  is  necessary  if  the  men  are  to  be  relieved 
from  their  tasks  to  attend  the  classes.    They  can  protect  the  students 

'  W.  M.  Roberts,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 

»  A.  H.  Wyman, 

"Wlnthrop  G.  Hall  and  Grcn  O.  Pierrel. 
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from  overtime  work  that  will  interfere  with  their  studies.  An  en- 
eonraging  word  now  and  then  from  the  foremen  will  assi^  wonder- 
fully in  maintaining  attendance.  If  the  employees  come  to  feel  that 
tbeir  foremen  and  employers  are  anxious  to  have  them  better  them- 
flelves,  a  spirit  will  enter  into  their  work  that  can  be  secured  in  no 
ether  way. 
The  foremen  can — 

approach  the  leaders  of  the  various  racial  groups  in  tiie  shop  and  explain  to 
them  clearly  just  what  Is  proposed  in  the  plant  and  the  reasons  for  its  heing 
done,  thereby  enUsting  their  Intelligent  Interest  and  cooperation.  Then  the 
foremen  together  with  these  racial  group  leaders  wiU  take  the  census  of  the 
plant,  discovering  all  men  and  women  who  speak  little  or  no  EJngllsh,  who 
can  not  read  or  write,  and  also  discover  men  who  are  not  American  citizens. 
Having  the  census  taken,  it  Is  very  helpful  to  have  meetings  of  the  various 
racial  groups  and  to  have  a  speaker  of  their  own  group  present  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  management  is  offering  to  them  and  the  reasons  why  they 
should  avail  themselves  of  this  chance  to  better  understand  American  Ideals 
and  traditions  ^ 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  a  wide-awake  fore- 
man wiU  attempt  to  get  into  personal  contact  with  the  men  who  are  under  him, 
and  If  he  himself  lias  an  appreciation  of  American  Ideals,  he  can  not  fall  to 
Impart  some  of  that  appreciation  to  the  men  with  whom  he  comes  In  contact. 
Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  necessity  for  the  foreman  main- 
taining a  proper  attitude  toward  the  men  working  under  him.  He  Is  the  In- 
dustry's personal  representative  in  the  workroom,  and  with  him  rests  more 
than  with  anyone  else  the  dally  interpretation  of  the  Industry's  attitude 
toward  American  ideals  as  they  are  related  to  employment.  In  a  number  of 
industries,  at  the  present  time,  definite  work  is  being  carried  on  In  the  educa- 
tion of  foremen  to  an  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  which  they  have  for 
cooperating  with  Americanization  work,  and  for  becoming  active  agents  In 
carryhig  it  on.* 

THE  EMPLOYER'S  INFLUENCE. 

No  other  task  before  the  workers  in  Americanization  of  a  com- 
munity compares  in  importance  with  that  of  securing  the  cordial 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers  and  other  employers. 

It  is  not  that  the  employer  is  ^ther  legaUy  or  morally  responsible  for  a 
nation-wide  task.  He  is  simply  in  a  strategic  position.  He  has  a  determining 
influence  in  Am^icanization.  If  inside  the  plant  he  has  one  set  of  rulings  for 
tb»  natives  and  another  set  for  the  foreign  born;  if  be  has  company  houses 
for  the  native  bom  and  tar-paper  bunks  for  the  foreign  bom ;  if  he  has  a  sci- 
«tiflc  employment  system  for  the  native  bom  and  gets  the  foreign  bom  by  the 
bulk  from  the  padrone;  if  he  has  hearings  on  discharge  for  skilled  workmen 
and  nothing  at  all  for  the  non-EiUglish-speaklng  foreign  bom  but  the  word 
(often  an  oath)  or  the  temper  of  the  foreman;  if  he  hae  different  stand- 
Ms  of  Justice  and  operation  for  native  and  foreign  bom«  he  is  not  carrying 
klf  Old  in  building  up  an  American  <?ltlzenshlp  In  that  town.     The  workman 


*  Wlnthrop  0.  Hall  and  Grrn  O.  Plerrel. 
•Charles  H.  Panll,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
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spends  most  of  his  waking  hours  in  the  factory.  His  Judgment  of  that  town 
and  his  Judgment  of  America  are  going  to  be  largely  based  upon  what  he  finds 
in  the  Job.* 

Americauization  workers,  however,  should  guard  against  leaving 
the  entire  problem  to  industry.  The  conditions  of  the  job  vitally 
influence  the  viewpoint  of  the  immigrant  as  has  been  stated,  but  the 
social  and  community  conditions  have  an  equal  bearing  upon  whether 
or  not  that  immigrant  is  to  become  a  loyal  citizen  of  America. 

Outside  the  plant,  too,  the  employer  and  the  town  must  work  together.  It 
is  not  the  employer's  business  to  teach  his  men  English ;  and  yet  the  public 
school  can  hardly  do  it  without  his  cooperation  in  giving  the  school  authori- 
ties a  list  of  all  foreign-bom  employees,  in  furnishing  facilities  for  factory 
classes,  in  following  up  school  records,  and  in  other  ways  constantly  backing 
up  the  public  policy  of  the  town. 

It  would  be  far  too  sweeping  to  say  that  the  Americanization  of  an  industrial 
town  depends  upon  the  employer.  Employers  justly  resent  that  position,  and 
so  do  the  foreign  bom.  The  latter  want  Americanization  through  American 
feUowshlp  and  American  institutions,  supplied  as  the  public  policy  of  a  nation 
and  a  community,  not  by  the  "welfare'*  projects  of  one  man  or  of  one  corpo- 
ration. And  yet  unless  the  industry  Is  solidly  behind  the  community,  working 
with  it  at  every  turn,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  put  America  Into  your  town.' 

i  Esther  Everett  Lape. 
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In  communities  where  the  American  public  has  come  to  know  the  immigrant 
for  what  he  is — and  there  are  such  communities — the  problem  of  Americaniza- 
tion has  been  stripped  of  much  of  its  difficulty.  The  school  authorities  should 
foster  in  every  possible  way  the  interest  of  the  American  public  in  the  people 
who  attend  the  evening  schools.  Because — let  it  be  said  again  and  again — tiie 
task  of  Americanization  is  one,  not  for  the  American  school  alone,  but  for  the 
American  people,  operating  through  every  instrumentality  of  an  organized  so- 
cial life.     The  teacher  can  do  comparatively  little  working  alone.* 

Neither  education  nor  naturalization  will  make  true  Americans. 
Many  an  American  whose  heart  beats  true  to  the  ideals  of  America 
can  speak  English  but  brokenly.  On  the  other  hand,  many  an 
enemy  of  all  that  America  stands  for  speaks  our  language  fluently, 
and  may,  in  fact,  have  been  bom  in  the  shadow  of  our  flag.  Our 
task,  therefore,  is  much  broader  than  mere  education  and  naturaliza- 
tion, important  as  they  are.  Our  duty  to  our  new  Americans  will 
not  be  done  until  we  have  Americanized  the  schools  their  children  will 
attend,  Americanized  the  water  their  families  drink,  Americanized 
the  air  they  breathe,  and  the  houses  they  live  in ;  Americanized  their 
play,  their  work,  their  surroundings. 

We  want  to  Interpret  America  in  terms  of  fair  play ;  in  terms  of  the  square 
deal.  We  want  in  the  end  to  interpret  America  In  healthier  babies  that  have 
enough  milk  to  drink.  We  want  to  Interpret  America  In  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  that  can  read  and  write.  We  want  to  interpret  America  In 
better  housing  conditions  and  decent  wages,  in  hours  that  will  allow  a  father 
to  know  his  own  family.  That  is  Americanization  in  the  concrete — reduced  to 
practical  terms.  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  put  into 
terms  that  are  social  and  economic* 

As  has  already  been  stated,  a  number  of  factors  have  combined  to 
cause  the  foreign  born  in  many  instances  to  dwell  together  in  colo- 
nies. Our  cities  have  failed  in  most  cases  to  extend  to  these  colonies 
the  same  watchful  care  regarding  health  and  safety  that  has  been 
given  to  the  better  portions  of  our  communities.  The  result  has  been 
to  make  these  colonies  synonymous  with  housing  evils,  overcrowding, 
and  filth.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  conditions  of  life  in 
which  immigrants  have  been  thrust  in  our  American  cities  are  far  be- 
low the  standards  in  health  and  decency  to  which  the  majority  of 
them  have  been  accustomed  in  their  own  countries. 

1  John  J.  Mahoney  and  Charles  M.  Herlihy,  la  "  Flnt  Stapi  in  Americanization.** 
'Franlclin  K.  Lane. 
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IMPROVING  ENVIRONMENT. 

Were  we  able  to  trace  to  their  source  the  many  "  isms "  and  the 
social  unrest  which  now  afflict  us,  we  would  doubtless  be  startled  to 
find  how  great  a  factor  in  such  discontent  is  the  present  housing  situa- 
tion in  America.  Statistics  show  that,  as  conditions  are  at  present, 
60  per  cent  of  our  laboring  people  can  never  expect  to  own  their  own 
homes  or  afford  to  do  so.  The  matter  of  providing  homes  for  our 
people,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  for  community  and  national  con- 
cern.   It  can  no  longer  be  left  to  profit-seeking  individuals. 

It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  America  when  a  large  portion  of  its 
people  lose  hope  for  the  future,  and  that  man  can  not  entertain  any 
large  hope  who  can  never  expect  even  to  own  the  house  in  which  he 
lives. 

You  can  not  shut  a  man  up  In  a  reeking  tenement  and  give  him  no  more 
than  will  buy  macaroni  for  himself  and  his  ^ife  and  his  babies,  and  give  him 
no  opportunity  to  breathe  the  fresh  alV,  and  no  opportunity  to  know  this  great 
country,  and  then  say  that  man  is  to  blame  if  his  mind  holds  false  ideas  regard- 
ing our  country/ 

Thousands  of  the  immigrants  of  the  white  races  will  be  so  com- 
pletely Americanized  in  the  second  generation  that  they  can  not  be 
told  from  native  Americans.  Their  children  in  the  next  generation 
will  be  among  our  leading  artists,  statesmen,  and  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.  Yet  a  provincial  arrogance  and  a  feeling  of  race 
superiority  often  lead  the  native-bom  Americans  to  resent  the  efforts 
of  the  foreign  bom  to  improve  their  conditions  and  get  out  of  the 
foreign  environment  in  which  they  have  found  themselves.  Before 
we  can  solve  our  problems  of  Americanization,  we  must  not  only 
improve  this  environment  of  the  foreign  bom,  but  we  must  assist 
them  in  getting  into  the  environment  of  the  native  bom. 

To  us  there  Is  no  force  in  the  argument  that  certain  people  prefer  to  live 
in  tenement  housed;  that. they  are  lonesome  if  not  huddled  in  stifling  rooms; 
that  they  feel  bereft  when  the  garbage  is  removed ;  that  they  are  uncomfortable 
and  unhappy  when  clean.* 

The  conditions  commonly  imposed  upon  workmen  from  foreign  countries, 
such  as  being  herded  together  in  shacks,  I  maintain  lare  un-American  and  will 
result  in  un-American  practices.  The  wives  of  foreign  workmen  are  no  happier 
under  such  conditions  than  could  your  wives  or  mine  be.  It  is  Just  as  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  rear  American  children  in  the  American  way  under  such  condi- 
tions as  it  would  be  for  your  wives  to  rear  your  children  in  the  American  way 
under  such  un-American  conditions.* 

Houses !  Houses  that  a  man  can  really  own  or  rent.  That  is  the  first  answer 
to  many  a  town*8  Americanization  problem.    In  hundreds  of  towns,  now,  cham- 


1  Franklin  K.  Lane. 

*John  Ihlder,  in  Conference  Proceedings. 

•B.  B.  Bach,  in  Conference  Proceedings. 
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ban  of  oommerce,  real  estate  men,  bankers,  and  mortgage  holders  have  a  real 
cRMrtnnity  to  develop  housing  projects  that  will  give  the  town  permanent 
todustrial  stability  and  make  it  wholly  American.  Every  architect,  town  plan- 
Ber,  civil  or  sanitary  engineer  In  a  town  where  a  very  few  "  company  houses  " 
and  a  great  many  grimy,  squat  little  cottages  or  unpainted  shacks  chronically 
out  of  repair  are  the  rule,  is  challenged  by  that  town's  Americanization  task. 
It  is  useless  to  preach  "American  standards  of  living "  to  foreign-born  people 
iriiom  the  town  i)ermlts  to  live  like  that.* 

The  change  can  be  brought  about  in  two  ways :  First,  by  the  enforcement  of 
law  requiring  not  only  the  proper  design  and  construction  of  all  dwellings  but 
their  proper  maintenance.  This  method  is  essential,  for  by  no  other  means  can 
€fray  dwelling  be  reached  and  the  minimum  American  standards  applied  to  all. 
This  method  means,  however,  a  new  Americanism  on  the  part  of  the  native 
bom.  It  means  efficient  government ;  It  means  sewer  and  water  main  extension 
into  parts  of  our  cities  and  towns  now  neglected,  and  the  enforcement  of  bouse 
connection  with  sewers  and  mains ;  it  means  regular  and  frequent  collection  of 
garbage  and  rubbish.  If  many  of  the  un-Amerlcanlzed  among  us  live  as  they 
do,  It  Is  because  those  most  sure  of  their  Americanism  fall  In  their  duties  as 
citizens." 

I  remember  one  beautiful  little  town  with  the  railroad  track  running  through 
it  like  a  dead  line.  On  one  side  they  had,  and  enforced,  admirable  health  ordi- 
p^nces.  The  paved  streets  stopped  short  of  the  foreign  district;  so  did  the 
drainage,  so  did  the  city  water  system,  so  did  the  fire  hose  and  the  fire  plugs. 
The  condition  in  that  town  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

The  trouble  is  that,  though  the  sewers  do  not  cross  the  railroad  track,  the 
S^ms  do.  Malaria,  whooping  cough,  yellow  fever,  and  Spanish  influenza,  once 
given  a  foothold,  will  have  the  right  of  way  in  that  town  as  long  as  the  dead 
line  exists  and  as  long  as  American  health  standards  apply  to  only  one-half 
•t  two-thirds  of  the  population. 

But  if  you  expect  the  foreign  bom  to  cross  the  track  to  your  night  schools, 
first  carry  America  over  the  track  to  them.  In  houses,  in  sewers,  in  water  pipes, 
tai  sidewalka  You  can  not  make  them  part  of  our  Nation  if  they  are  not  part 
•f  pour  town. 

The  American  future  does  not  consist  merely  in  teaching  the  foreign-bom 
Aiglish  or  in  holding  meetings  to  decry  bolsheNism  and  sign  up  the  100  per 
eent  Americans.  It  is  a  matter  of  boards  and  concrete  and  timber  and  housing 
laws  and  inspectors  to  enforce  them.  The  spirittt^l  process  of  Americanization 
mrks  only  in  souls  that  look  out  of  windows  that  open  on  American  streets. 
ft  is  hard  to  feel  patriotic  devotion  for  a  country  when  your  part  of  it  is  a 
muddy  maze  of  alleys  full  of  stagnant  pools,  privies,  refuse,  dogs,  cats,  chick- 
ens, ducks,  geese,  and  children — even  If  some  of  them  are  yours. 

The  changing  of  the  housing  conditions  In  the  Immigrant  sections  of  an  old 
dty,  where  real  estate  values  are  high  and  a  building  project  must  be  profit- 
ftUe^  indeed,  in  order  to  pay  the  man  who  undertakes  It,  Is  not  a  matter  about 
which  we  can  lightly  make  suggestions.  But,  by  some  combination  of  Ameri- 
can government  in  such  of  our  cities  there  must  be  made  new  conditions  of 
booidng  that  hold  alike  for  foreign  bom  and  native,  if  we  are  longer  to 
cherish  the  illusion  that  there  is  such  a  thing  ns  an  American  standard  ot 
Bving. 


*  ElBtber  Everett  Lape. 

*Jolui  Ihlder,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
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Individual  citizens  can  be  useful,  not  by  urging  impossible  reforms  upon 
people  who  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  money  to  carry  them  out,  but  by 
helping  carefully  and  scrupulously  to  get  a  real  recognition  of  the  facts  in 
every  quarter;  and  by  throwing  the  weight  of  their  Influence  toward  every 
project  to  build  decent  homes  for  rental  or  purchase  at  fair  prices.  Nobody 
has  a  keener  sense  tlian  the  Immigrant  of  the  wisdom  of  investing  in  his  own 
home.  Many  of  the  "  migratory  workmen  **  among  them  are  migratory  simply 
because  they  never  find  any  city  or  community  that  offers  the  many  induce- 
ment to  settle  down.* 

Until  government  recognizes  that  the  housing  of  the  people  is  a 
matter  for  the  attention  of  the  State,  each  community  must  solve  its 
own  problems  as  best  it  can.  Public-spirited  citizens,  industries,  and 
the  municipality  must  cooperate  to  improve  the  housing  situation  of 
the  community. 

Americanization  workers  should  take  the  initiative  in  such  im- 
provement in  the  homes  of  the  foreign  bom  and  endeavor  in  every 
possible  way  to  rally  the  forces  to  the  community  that  those  homes 
may  be  brought  to  a  fair  American  standard. 

RECREATION. 

Many  communities  have  decried  certain  habits  and  customs  of 
their  foreign-bom  people  in  the  matter  of  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion. Few  communities,  however,  have  definitely  undertaken  to 
provide  worth-while  programs  in  lieu  of  that  which  they  condemn. 
Active,  restless  humans  are  like  the  rich,  black  soil  of  a  garden; 
something  must  grow,  either  plants  or  weeds.  It  is  heartbreaking 
work  as  well  as  backbreaking  to  try  to  keep  rid  of  weeds  by  puUing 
them  up.  The  better  way  is  to  plant  something  good  to  take  their 
place  and  gradually  to  run  them  out. 

No  portion  of  our  people  stands  more  in  need  of  intelligently  plan- 
ned and  directed  play  than  our  foreign  bom.  Here  is  a  task  for  the 
Americanization  workers  of  a  community. 

Recreation  may  well  begin  with  the  night  schools,  for,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  these  classes  must  be  vivified  with  the  social  element  if 
they  are  to  be  successful.  Through  the  class  organization  social 
nights  may  be  set  aside  when  the  wives,  families,  and  friends  of 
the  foreign-born  men  may  meet  together.  This  will  greatly  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  class  and  help  the  families  to  appreciate  what  the 
men  are  doing  in  these  Americanization  classes.  Such  social  events 
help  as  nothing  else  will  to  fuse  the  various  races  represented,  to 
cause  them  to  forget  their  inborn  racial  prejudices,  and  to  discover 
that  their  fellows  are  men  ^  for  a'  that.'' 

An  interesting  incident  of  this  sort  is  described  by  Mr.  Golder- 
bergerf 

The  party  took  the  form  of  a  school  dance ;  pupils  and  teachers  brought  their 
friends,  and  we  invited  a  number  of  students  from  Columbia.     The  pupils 


^  Estber  Everett  Lape. 
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made  all  arrangements  for  music,  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  for  refreshments,  and 
for  the  reception  and  comfort  of  visitors.  But  the  dance  promised  to  be  a 
failure.  The  clans  and  cliques,  the  nationalities  and  language  groups  refused 
to  mix.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  device  of  a  dance  would  be  but  another 
abortive  attempt  to  make  one  out  of  many.  Evidently  old  habits  and  preju- 
dices were  not  to  be  startled  out  of  their  complacency  so  easily 

The  music  played,  but  the  nations  merely  congested  the  floor  and  gave  little 
room  to  the  dozen  or  two  couples  dancing,  Jew  with  Jew,  Greek  with  Greek. 
•    *    ♦    Then  some  one  proposed  a  "  Paul  Jones.** 

After  several  figures  of  the  "  Paul  Jones  "  the  music  for  the  next  dance  struck 
up,  and  Greek  was  no  longer  Greek  and  Jew  no  longer  Jew,  for  there  in  that 
immense  hall  were  several  hundred  whirling  couples  mixe<l  up  delightfully, 
even  with  undoubted  good  Americans  who  would  probably  have  resented  the 
insinuation  that  they  needed  a  baptism  pf  Americanism.^ 

One  of  the  great  bj^-prodiicts  of  recreation  is  that  it  brings  not 
only  the  various  foreign  races  together,  but  it  does  or  should  bring 
the  native  American  into  the  melting  pot.  Nothing  will  cause  the 
latter  to  lose  his  deplorable  exclusiveness  and  unfriendliness  so 
quickly  as  to  mix  with  the  foreign-bom  people,  learn  to  know  them, 
see  them  in  their  beautiful  dances  and  interesting  games,  and  come 
to  understand  that  they  have  many  things  which  he  has  not. 

Special  occasions  may  be  set  aside  when  the  races  may  successively 
take  charge  of  the  program  with  a  Polish  Day  or  an  Italian  Night 
and  show  the  dances,  games,  and  songs  of  that  race.  The  general 
management  of  such  affairs  should  be  in  the  hands  of  committees 
which  represent  various  nations.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  turn 
out  a  great  crowd  of  Poles,  for  instance,  to  witness  a  Polish  pro- 
gram, but  if  care  is  not  used  to  keep  the  management  cosmopolitan, 
there  is  danger  that  such  events  may  merely  increase  the  racial  soli- 
darity instead  of  lessening  it.  Properly  organized,  these  field  days, 
games,  dances,  pageants,  and  the  like  can  become  powerful  factors  iu 
assimilation.  Let  the  foreign  born — ^yes,  urge  them — ^to  bring  out 
the  costumes  of  the  old  countries  and  revive  the  joyous  memories 
of  the  home  land. 

While  pageantry  that  leads  thoughts  back  to  the  lands  of  their  fathers  is 
good  do  far  as  we  of  native  birth  are  concerned,  because  it  makes  us  realize 
that  those  people  have  something  of  value  to  contribute,  and  while  it  is  of 
value  a&  showing  one  group  among  them  what  another  has  to  contribute  that 
is  of  value,  is  there  not  danger  that  we  shall  be  too  easily  satisfied  and  take 
the  easier  way,  the  way  that  meets  with  the  least  resistance  from  the  aUen 
groups?  Is  there  not  danger  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  pageantry 
that  does  not  Americanize  those  who  take  part  and  who  compose  the  greater 
part  of  the  audience,  and  because  of  this  content  faU  to  do  the  hard  things 
necessary  to  make  the  aliens  visualize  clearly  what  they  expect  America  to  be 
to  tliem — not  the  land  of  their  fathers,  but  the  land  of  their  children,  is  what 
we  want  them  to  think  most  about." 


'  n.   H.   Goldberger,   in   Conferoncc  Proceedings. 

'John  nilder.  in  Conference  Proceedings.  ^ 
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The  foreign  bom  in  some  cities  have  shown  a  very  tactful  con- 
sideration in  one  interesting  way — the  carrying  exclusively  of  the 
American  flag.  In  some  great  parades  in  Chicago  with  dozens  of 
races  taking  part  with  their  characteristic  floats,  only  the  American 
flag  has  been  carried.  The  foreign  costumes  and  environment  were 
all  there,  but  of  foreign  flags  there  were  none.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  flag  is  an  emblem  of  allegiance,  of  sovereignty,  and  only 
the  American  flag  in  America  should  receive  this  homage.  Native- 
born  Americans  may  fly  the  flags  of  foreign  lands  on  certain  days, 
out  of  courtesy  to  those  nations,  but  it  is  a  delicate  tribute  that  the 
foreign  bom  have  so  often  paid  of  carrying  only  the  flag  of  America 
and  not  that  of  their  former  land#  Such  an  action,  however,  diould 
come  from  the  free  initiative  of  the  foreign  bom  and  not  through 
prohibition  by  the  native  born. 

Recreation  and  pageantry  and  music  are  so  full  of  possibiliti^ 
for  Americanization,  that  this  whole  book  might  be  devoted  to  them 
alone.  Any  earnest  committee  can  find  a  hundred  ways  of  bringing 
joy  and  health  and  Americanism  into  the  lives  of  their  foreign  born 
through  these  avenues.  Imagine,  for  instance,  with  what  joy  these 
music-loving  people  would  greet  a  male  quartette,  a  chorus,  or  even 
a  phonograph  and  a  bunch  of  good  records  if  they  should  appear 
in  their  streets  at  the  close  of  a  hot  summer  day.  Motion  pictures 
can  now  be  produced  effectively  from  little  portable  machines.  Why 
not  try  the  experiment  of  carrying  some  good  music  and  some  in- 
teresting films  into  the  too- vacant  lives  of  your  foreign  bom? 

In  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  unlovely  of  our  American  Industrial  towns 
I  went  one  stifling  Sunday  afternoon  in  August  into  a  ramshackle  moving- 
picture  house.  It  was  the  only  amusement  place  there  and  had  Jifst  been 
opened  by  an  Italian  of  the  district.  The  place  was  full  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  starched  and  bedecked,  tired  mothers  surrounded  by  active  fam- 
ilies with  floating  ribbons.  For  several  hours  they  sat  there  watching  with 
tensest  interest  one  of  the  dullest  plays  ever  reeled  off,  a  tiresome  story  of  the 
rivalry  of  two  chemists.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  graceful  and  beautiful 
ladles  appeared  on  the  scene,  quite  Irrelevantly,  for  the  film  had  been  so  cut 
that  the  plot,  if  the  play  had  ever  had  one,  was  lost.  The  uncritical  absorp- 
tion of  the  audience  stimulated  me  to  closer  attention,  and  I  soon  discovered 
the  charm.  It  was  the  scenes,  recurring  at  Intervals,  of  beautiful  American 
countrysides,  magnificent  country  roads,  bordered  with  cool  hedgerows,  down 
which  glided  the  inevitable  magnificent  automobiles,  carrying  the  inevitable 
beautiful  girl  in  filmy  summer  clothing.  There  was  joy  and  the  grace  of  life. 
Marooned  in  the  ugliest  town  of  America  they  were  all,  on  that  stifling  day  in 
that  stifling  little  hall,  taking  cool  and  expansive  joy  rides  along  American 
highways  which  they  had  never  seen. 

I  have  seen  night-school  classes  of  men  who  have  literally  forgotten  how  to 
laugh.  For  them  I  would  trust  more  to  an  hour's  rollicking  fun  as  an  Ameri- 
canization agency  than  to  all  the  civics  that  could  be  put  into  a  month's  les- 
sons. Bring  groups  of  your  various  races,  men  and  women  together,  in  a  party 
often  with  plenty  of  Americans,  and  if  you  can  not  get  a  Joyous  party  out  of  It, 
it  wiU  not  be  the  fault  of  the  foreign  born.  C^r^r^n]i> 
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Bring  them  Into  the  "community  sings/'  side  by  side  with  you,  and  make 
them  warmly  welcome  until  they  feel  that  the  community  things  belong  to 
them,  too.  Bring  them  in  on  your  music,  your  orchestras,  bands,  art  exhibits. 
You  will  find  many  a  man  and  woman  holding  humble  positions  in  American 
industry,  in  whom  lives  the  old-world  suceptlbillty  to  line  and  color  and  note, 

I  saw  a  group  of  foreign-born  women,  old,  stout,  apathetic,  brought  together 
after  many  years  In  America  In  their  very  first  party  of  any  kind  here.  Some- 
body skillfally  lured  them  into  a  dance  they  had  known  In  the  old  country. 
Could  you  have  seen  the  stiff,  toll-thickened  bodies  break  into  old  motions,  the 
breaking  of  old  Joys  over  faces  grown  hnmobile,  you  would  have  seen  a  new 
meaning  In  the  tiling  you  call  "  Americanization."  ^ 

COMMUNITY  CE^fTERS. 

A  public  recreation  hall  In  a  community  is  a  prime  necessity.  Public  meet- 
ings, lectures,  amateur  theatricals,  dancing,  public  celebrations,  sporting  activ- 
ities, etc,  may  be  held  and  centered  there.  It  Is  the  neutral  place,  where  all 
community  members,  natives,  and  immigrants  of  various  races,  religions,  and 
tongues  meet  each  other,  learn  to  know  each  other,  and  influence  each  other, 
where  the  much-needed  social  visiting  among  the  natives  and  immigrants  may 
take  its  Inception.* 

I  am  not  urging  the  absurdity  that  men  can  be  transformed  into  Americans 
by  a  course  in  schooL  This  Is  but  a  beginning.  Knowledge  of  our  language  is 
but  a  tooL  *  *  *  Oar  strange  and  successful  experiment  in  the  art  of 
making  a  new  people  is  the  result  of  contact,  not  of  caste,  of  living  together, 
working  together  for  a  living,  each  one  interpreting  for  himself  and  for  his 
nel^bors  his  conception  of  what  kind  of  social  being  man  should  be,  what 
Ills  sympathies,  standards,  and  ambitions  should  be. 

Now,  this  can  not  be  taught  out  of  a  book.  It  Is  a  matter  of  touch,  of  feel- 
ing, like  the  growth  of  friendship.  Each  man  is  approachable  In  a  different 
way,  appealed  to  by  very  contradictory  things.  One  man  reaches  America 
through  a  baseball  game,  another  through  a  church,  a  saloon,  a  political  meet- 
ing, a  woman,  a  labor  union,  a  picture  gallery,  or  something  new  to  eat  The 
diflaculty  Is  In  finding  the  meeting  place  where  there  Is  no  fear,  no  favor,  no 
Qlterlor  motives,  and  above  all,  no  soul-in suiting  patronage  of  poor  by  rich, 
of  black  by  white,  of  younger  by  elder,  or  foreign  bom  by  native  born,  of 
the  unco*  bad  by  the  unco'  good.  To  meet  this  need  the  schoolhouse  has  been 
turned  into  a  community  center.  It  Is  a  common  property,  or  should  be.  All 
feel  entitled  to  its  use.' 

What  an  opportunity  for  the  school  of  the  community,  the  school  conducted 
by  native-bom  citizens  of  native  and  of  foreign  parentage.  The  school  has 
a  vital  hold  upon  the  most  influential  member  of  the  family — ^the  child;  it 
reaches  Into  practically  every  home  In  the  community ;  It  represents  an  Institu- 
tion upon  which  the  foreigner  looks  with  the  greatest  respect.  The  most 
suitable  point  of  contact,  the  vital  approach.  Is  at  hand — the  children  of  the 
family.  Through  Its  importunities  for  the  organization  of  mothers*  clubs  and 
parents*  associations,  through  the  activity  of  home  visitor  and  home  teacher, 
through   its  close  relationship  with   boards  of  health   and   all  other  public 

*  Esther  Everett  Lape. 

■Peter  A,  Speek,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 

*  Pranldin  K.  Lane. 
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agencies,  throngh  its  contact  with  the  most  influential  citizens  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood,  the  school  possesses  the  power  to  form  a  powerfal  functioning  com- 
munity  organization.  With  the  school  as  a  center,  with  the  pnhlic  school,  tlie 
day  school,  the  school  of  the  children  as  a  starting  point,  a  social  organization 
can  be  built  up.  an  organization  embracing  foreign  and  native-bom  citizens, 
English  speaking  and  non-English  speaking,  educated  and  illiterate.  The  schools 
of  the  community  can  unite  in  such  a  movement,  federate  their  parents*  and 
teachers'  organizations,  affiliate  with  other  social  agencies  in  the  district,  and 
thus  gather  about  them  the  entire  community.  The  school  building  will  be- 
cmne  the  meeting  place,  the  public  forum,  the  social  center,  the  evening  school, 
the  recreation  house,  the  civic  center;  it  can  become  the  neighborhood  house, 
where  contacts  are  made,  where  newcomers  are  welcomed,  where  troubles  are 
told,  and  where  organized  action  is  taken  for  neighborhood  improvement 
Here  formal  and  Informal  education  can  take  place.  Here  the  one  group  can 
gain  from  the  other  groups  and  in  turn  can  contribute  the  best  which  it 
possesses.* 

A  number  of  books  have  been  prepared  dealing  with  the  school- 
house  as  a  community  center,  and  committees  are  urged  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  possibilities  of  this  phase  of  the  work.  Bureau 
of  Education  Bulletin  No.  11  of  1918,  "A  Community  Center,  Wliat 
it  is  and  How  to  Organize  it,"  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson,  will  be  very 
helpful.  "  Community  Center  Activities,''  written  by  Clarence  Ar- 
thur Perry  and  published  by  the  department  of  recreation  of  the 
Eussell  Sage  Foundation,  is  also  valuable. 

mposmoN. 

The  protection  of  our  immigrants  from  imposition  and  exploita- 
tion has  been  placed  by  law  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  Department  of  Labor,  and  in  this  work  local  com- 
mittees may  receive  much  assistance  from  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  his  deputies. 

The  foreign  born  are  peculiarly  at  the  mercy  of  the  unscrupulous 
of  all  races.  The  many  schemes  that  have  been  devised  to  take  his 
money  away  from  the  immigrant  could  scarcely  be  enumerated. 
Grafters  in  the  guise  of  Government  officials  have  met  him  at  the 
very  gate  of  the  steamship  wharf  and  assessed  him  with  fictitious 
fees.  The  hack  driver  has  driven  him  around  a  block  or  two  to  his 
destination  a  few  doors  from  where  he  started  and  charged  him 
five  prices.  Employment  agents,  land  swindlers,  rooming-house  bu- 
reaus— ^the  immigrant  has  been  the  prey  of  the  unprincipled  of 
them  all. 

After  a  few  experiences  with  these  "apaches"  of  America,  it  is 

small  wonder  that  many  of  the  immigrants  have  become  bitter 

toward  the  whole  land.    An  embittered  immigrant  is  not  good  tim- 

-ber  for  citizenship.     Community  committees,  therefore,  may  well 

*  Nathan  I^eyser,  in  Conference  Troceedlngs. 
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give  a  large  portion  of  their  time  and  energy  to  protecting  the  new- 
comer from  imposition  and  to  helping  him  to  recover  from  those 
who  have  defrauded  him.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  through 
a  legal-aid  society. 

The  foreign  born  does  not  know  what  his  rights  are,  nor  how  to  get  them. 
In  every  dty  there  should  be  a  place,  well  advertised  in  foreign  sections  and 
In  industries,  where  complaints  may  be  lodged  and  where  persons  unable 
to  pay  anything  can  get  free  advice,  and  those  who  can  pay  can  be  referred 
to  capable  lawyers  making  reasonable  charges.  The  principle  of  the  legal-aid 
bureaus  in  a  few  cities  is  capable  of  great  extension.* 

Bring  some  of  your  public-spirited  judges  and  lawyers  together 
and  get  them  to  see  the  need  of  lending  these  newcomers  a  helping 
hand.  Gather  a  few  cases  of  local  injustice — imfortunately,  they 
are  to  be  found  everywhere — and  lay  them  before  the  members  of 
the  bar.  If  possible,  employ  some  young  man  who  is  a  graduate 
from  a  high-grade  law  school,  and  who  has  the  soul  and  enthusiasm, 
to  act  as  attorney  for  the  organization.  The  legal-aid  society  must 
have  the  cordial  support  of  the  bar  behind  it,  as  the  society  is 
purely  the  representative  of  the  bar  in  extending  legal  assistance. 

Where  a  legal-aid  society  can  not  be  formed,  a  group  of  citizens 
can  still  do  eflFective  work  in  eliminating  imposition. 

The  foreign  bom,  in  a  new  environment,  is  the  victim  of  all  sinister  forces 
that  try  to  exploit  him.  A  body  of  men  who  sympathize  with  him  should  sit 
down  with  the  foreign  bom,  talk  over  his  difficulties,  give  him  advice,  and  guide 
blm  in  the  course  he  should  pursue.  This  would  result  In  two  things — the  for- 
eign born  would  become  more  confident  because  he  has  a  friend  to  whom  he  can 
turn,  and  the  exploiters  would  soon  go  to  hiding.* 

Every  city  needs  a  well-organized  and  really  official  information  service  where 
non-English  speaking  men  and  women  can  find  out  about  jobs,  licenses  for  ped- 
dling and  for  news  stands,  factory  and  fire  laws,  naturalization,  the  location  of 
the  county  clerk's  office,  clinics,  doctors,  legal  aid,  compulsory  school  laws, 
chUd-labor  laws,  and  workmen's  compensation.* 

Such  a  bureau  can  perform  Americanization  service  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  immigrant,  ignorant  of  our  customs,  is  sadly  handi- 
capped in  his  efforts  to  secure  justice.  The  very  interpreters  through 
whom  he  must  make  his  plea  are  often  in  league  against  him. 

Most  of  the  protections  needed  for  Immigrants  are  vouchsafed  by  existing 
laws  to  be  found  In  our  case  and  statute  books.  But  law  In  books  is  one  thing 
and  law  In  action,  unfortunately,  Is  quite  another.  This  is  only  saying  what  we 
all  know,  that  laws  are  not  self-enforcing.  A  law  affords  real  protection  only 
when  it  is  given  life  through  enforcement. 

Therefore,  the  prevention  through  law  of  exploitation  requires  as  Its  third 
and  most  essential  element  an  administration  of  Justice,  accessible  to  all,  work- 
able by  all,  equipped  with  proper  administrative  machinery  for  the  prompt  and 
fun  enforcement  of  the  laws. 


^  Esther  Everett  Lape. 

•Peter  Roberts,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
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To-day,  under  existing  conditions,  delay,  inability  to  pay  costs,  and  inability 
to  engage  counsel  are  causing  gross  denial  of  Justice  to  immigrants  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  This  means  for  them  bitter  disillusionment  It  brings  them  to 
the  conviction  that  there  is  no  law  for  them ;  that  America  has  bnly  laws  that 
punish  and  never  laws  that  help.  From  this  it  is  only  a  short  step  to  open 
opposition  to  all  law.  Wherever  we  deny  Justice  to  an  immigrant,  we  pr^^are  a 
fertile  field  in  which  the  seeds  of  anarchy,  sedition,  and  disorder  quickly  take 
root 

The  immigrant  Judges  American  institutions  more  by  the  courts  than  by 
anything  else.  When  he  is  brought  into  the  criminal  court  for  selling  without 
a  license,  or  when  he  comes  into  the  civil  court  to  collect  the  wages  due  him, 
our  American  institutions  themselves  are  on  trial.  According  to  the  treatment 
he  receives  so  will  he  Judge  us  and  our  institutions. 

Education,  social  service,  community  work  are  all  splendid.  They  can  carry 
the  immigrant  a  long  distance,  but  not  the  final  distance.  The  last  part  of 
the  road  can  be  covered  only  by  experience.  You  can  labor  unceasingly  to 
teach  the  immigrant  respect  for  our  institutions,  but  your  entire  effort  will 
amount  to  nothing  If  the  Immigrant,  when  he  comes  into  personal  contact 
with  our  institutions,  finds  that  they  do  not  deserve  respect 

Wh^i  we  can  secure  in  every  city  a  modern  municipal  court,  with  its 
domestic  relations  session,  its  small  claims  and  conciliation  session,  possessed 
of  that  indispensable  administrative  arm  called  the  probation  staff,  working 
harmoniously  in  definite  alliance  with  immigration  commission.  Industrial 
commission,  public  defender,  and  legal  aid  organization,  we  shall  have  es- 
tablished a  complete  ring  of  protection. 

Then,  and  not  until  then,  can  we  end  exploitation.* 

The  courts  ought  to  be,  and  often  are,  a  potent  force  in  Americanization. 
But  often,  sometimes  without  the  judge*s  even  suspecting  it,  the  foreign  bom 
leaves  court  with  n  burning  sense  of  injustice  that  long  defers  Americaniza- 
tion. Take  a  single  example:  The  workman  who  can  not  collect  his  wages 
and  must  lose  a  day's  work  each  time  he  goes  to  court,  only  to  have  the  clever 
lawyer  for  the  contractor  get  the  case  adjourned.  Are  they  equal?  The 
conciliation  courts,  first  tried  In  Cleveland,  for  the  Informal  settlement  of 
claims  for  not  over  $30  are  a  simple  and  practicable  way  of  ending  delays 
In  these  small  wage  cases  that  mean  everything  to  a  workman  who  needs 
each  week's  wages  to  pay  for  the  next  week's  food  and  rent,  and  for  milk 
and  medicine  for  the  baby. 

The  need  Is  that  some  group  of  Americans  in  your  village  shall  be  interested 
in  seeing  to  it  that  American  law  is  quite  as  majestic  and  quite  as  equitable  a 
thing  in  the  open  stretches  as  it  is  In  the  lofty  city  courts;  that  good  and  fair 
interpreters  are  provided ;  that  the  alien  knows  his  rights  under  the  law ;  that 
all  the  usual  guarantees  are  provided,  and  that  the  offender  sees  the  penalty 
inflicted  as  the  Just  result  of  the  operation  of  American  law  and  not  as  a 
personal  conspiracy  between  perhaps  a  clerk  of  the  company,  an  offended 
saloonkeeper  (from  whom  perhaps  he  did  not  buy  the  wine  for  the  christening), 
and  an  officer  of  the  law  whose  ear  the  Interpreter  and  the  complainant  can  get 
while  the  alien  can  not. 

In  the  village,  even  more  than  In  the  town  and  city,  your  foreign  born  need 
the  community's  aid  In  their  struggle  toward  American  citizenship.  If  the 
right  American  In  the  village  does  not  show  Interest,  the  wrong  one  often  does.* 

*  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  in  Conference  Proeeedlngs. 
2  Esther  Everett  Lape. 
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Half  the  judges  are  compelled  to  designate  shysters  around  the  Tombs  to 
r^tresent  people  who  have  no  attorney,  because  there  is  no  one  else  to  desig- 
nate. It  seems  to  me  that  is  one  of  the  prolific  sources  of  abuse.  These 
shysters  get  a  hold  upon  the  court  and  upon  the  people  coming  Into  the  courts, 
because  the  judges  have  to  recognize  them.  It  seems  to  me  this  great  body 
can  go  back  to  their  respective  communities  and  provide  some  one  who  is 
decent,  straightforward,  on  the  level,  to  be  assigned  to  this  work,  and  the 
judges  will  meet  us  more  than  halfway.^ 

The  foreign  bom  are  to-day  the  prey  as  never  before  of  the  medical 
"quacks"  of  the  country.  As  the  American  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines have  been  casting  out  these  frauds  more  and  more,  they  have 
devoted  their  efforts  to  the  foreign  bom. 

In  one  year,  recently,  the  County  Medical  Association  of  New  York  prosecuted 
complaints  against  196  "  specialists  *'  or  "  institutes  *'  offering  treatment  for  all 
ills  under  the  sun,  from  **  frost-bitten  lungs  *'  to  cancer,  including,  of  course, 
y^ereal  diseases.  The  social  results  of  such  mistreatment  stagger  the  imagi- 
nation. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  "dependent  and  delin- 
qaent  aliens*'  have  become  public  charges  by  depending  for  the  saving  of 
their  health  upon  this  kind  of  "American"  institution.  Ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  the  victims  were  then  reported  to  be,  and  always  are,  foreign  born. 

One  of  the  "specialists"  prosecuted  in  New  York  employed  no  fewer  than 
five  persons  of  different  nationalities  to  distribute  foreign-language  circulars 
among  their  countrymen- in  that  city.  Some  of  the  advertising  men  are  em- 
ployed upon  a  commission  basis.  Most  of  the  concerns  keep  within  the  law 
by  hiring  some  worn-out  and  discredited  M.  D.  actually  to  take  the  money 
from  the  patient. 

Part  of  this  problem  is  obviously  for  the  district  attorney  and  the  county 
medical  association.  Where  does  the  layman  come  In?  In  getting  the  facts 
and  reporting  them,  and  in  giving  public  support  when  prosecutions  are  made.* 

A  word  of  v^aming  against  the  quality  of  paternalism  creeping 
into  this  as  well  as  all  other  Americanization  work,  is  given  by  Mr. 
Smith : 

To  employ  the  law  and  the  administration  of  justice  for  the  elimination  of 
exploitation  is  the  only  sure  way,  and,  further,  it  is  the  only  democratic 
method.    It  is  the  American  way. 

other  plans  which  have  been  attempted  or  suggested  run  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  paternalism.  They  attempt  to  put  the  immigrant  under  tutelage, 
and  they  endanger  the  whole  program  of  Americanization,  for  they  are  un- 
American  in  conception  and  execution.  We  can  jiot  supervise  the  Immigrant 
in  his  every  act ;  we  can  not  have  a  policeman  at  his  elbow  every  minute, 
we  can  not  make  his  decisions  for  him,  in  order  to  prevent  a  possible  mis- 
step; we  can  not  deprive  him  of  liberty  of  motion,  of  thought,  of  speech,  and 
of  action.  In  a  word,  we  must  not  attempt  to  play  the  rOle  of  the  benevolent 
despot* 

THRIFT. 

Closely  connected  with  the  removal  of  imposition  and  exploita- 
tion is  the  matter  of  the  encouragement  of  thrift.    The  foreign  bom 


*  B.  G.  Lewis,  in  Conference  Proceedings. 

*  Esther  Everett  Lape. 

"Reginald   Heber  Smith*  in  Conference  Proceedings. 
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in  America  must  in  some  way  "  get  ahead"  if  they  are  to  find  the 
fullest  measure  of  happiness  and  satisfaction  in  their  new  home. 
If  they  can  be  protected  from  the  sharper,  a  great  step  forward 
will  be  made.  They  must,  however,  also  be  taught  the  ways  in 
which  best  to  invest  their  savings. 

In  every  foreign  district  in  America  men  both  of  foreign  and 
native  birth,  but  especially  the  former,  have  rented  stores  and  painted 
the  word  "bank"  on  the  window.  They  have  then  invited  the  peo- 
ple, particularly  those  of  their  own  race,  to  deposit  their  money  with 
them.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  many  of  these  "  banks  "  con- 
duct definite  campaigns  to  create  distrust  of  American  banks  in  the 
minds  of  the  new  Americans.  They  offer  to  forward  savings  to  the 
banks  in  the  old  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  millions 
of  dollars  are  taken  out  of  circulation  in  America  for  deposit  in 
foreign  banks.  The  postal  savings  department  of  this  Grovem- 
ment  has  reduced  this  outflow  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  there 
are  many  regulations  in  the  conduct  of  the  postal  savings  banks 
which  prevent  the  foreign  born  from  using  them  as  they  should 
be  used. 

Many  of  the  private  "  banks  "  undoubtedly  do  an  honest  business, 
and  not  a  few  perform  service  of  great  value  to  the  foreign  bom  in 
advising  them  and  lending  them  assistance  in  their  financial  affairs. 
Communities,  however,  should  take  steps  to  see  that  these  "  banks " 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  banking  authorities.  They  should 
by  no  means  be  legislated  out  of  existence,  at  least  until  other 
agencies  of  equal  value  are  provided  to  render  the  same  service. 

The  immigrant  patronizes  the  racial  or  immigrant  bank  mainly  because  his 
language  need  is  not  met  by  the  American  banks.  In  normal  times  enormous 
sums,  running  into  the  hundreds  of  millions,  are  annually  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  saying  and  Investment  as  well  as  for  the  support  of  dependents.  The 
large  contributions  which  the  foreign  bom  have  made  in  the  difCerent  cam- 
paigns for  the  Liberty  loan  are  conclusive  proof  that  if  approached  by  their 
own  racial  leaders,  or  by  Americans  in  the  proper  fraternal  spirit,  they  will 
invest  their  savings  in  America  rather  than  in  their  native  country.* 

How  many  of  the  distinguished  banks  in  your  city  carry  the  foreign  bom*8 
savings  and  investments,  or  have  interpreting  facilities  to  make  it  possible  to 
do  so,  or  are  open  at  hours  when  workmen  can  go  to  them? 

Without  encouragement  from  American  banks,  the  foreign  bom  have  usually 
done  one  of  three  things  with  their  money:  They  have  sent  it  abroad  through 
their  fellow-countryman,  the  notary  or  the  padrone  or  steamship  agent  (who 
does  not  always  transmit  it) ;  or  they  have  put  It  with  the  "private  banker," 
who  has  not  always  been  under  State  banking  laws;  or  they  carry  it  around 
from  job  to  job.* 

*  An.  Rept.  Bu.  of  Immigration,  Maes. 

*  Esther  Everett  Lape. 
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In  the  very  nature  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  immigrant 
and  his  former  home,  there  will  always  be  large  amounts  of  money 
transferred  to  the  old  country.  Much  of  it  will  go  to  maintain 
parents  whom  the  immigrant  can  not  bring  to  America.  Some  will 
alwajrs  go  to  be  invested  in  the  native  land.  Whether  this  is  entirely 
in  evil  is  a  question  for  economists  to  solve.  It  may  be  well  for  com- 
munity workers  to  consider  another  side  of  this  matter  before  taking 
any  radical  steps  to  curb  the  forwarding  of  funds. 

In  this  case,  however,  there  Is  also  the  Ann,  economic  Jnstlficatlon  for  our 
readily  accepting  the  practice  of  foreigners  in  sending  their  money  abroad. 
This  money  can  only  go  over  in  one  of  two  ways — either  it  goes  over  in  the  form 
of  gold  or  goes  In  the  form  of  credits,  which  are  ultimately  paid  hy  export  of 
goods  from  this  country.  Our  feeling  about  the  undeslr ability  of  the  foreigners 
sending  their  savings  abroad  is  notliing  but  a  relic  of  the  old  mercantUe  notion 
that  it  was  a  desirable  thing  for  the  United  States  to  pile  up  gold  within  Its  own 
borders,  which  Is,  of  course,  -thoroughly  discredited  by  modem  economic 
thinkers. 

When  the  foreigner  sends  his  money  abroad  he  either  tends  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  gold  In  this  country,  which  in  itself  is  sometimes  an  advantage,  inas- 
much as  it  tends  to  keep  the  price  level  from  rising,  or  else  he  establishes 
credits  In  foreign  countries,  which  results  in  the  Increase  of.  exports  of  goods 
from  our  own  country,  and  either  one  of  these  things  is  an  advantage.* 

The  really  vast  amounts  contributed  to  the  financing  of  the  war  by 
the  foreign  bom  through  the  Liberty  Loans  and  the  War  Savings 
Stamps  gives  some  indication  of  the  possibilities  of  saving  among 
them.  Community  workers  can  perform  few  tasks  of  more  value  than 
that  of  providing  for  their  foreign  bom  some  method  of  systemati- 
cally investing  their  savings  in  ways  equally  as  safe  and  convenient  as 
the  Liberty  Loan  plans.  Great  numbers  of  the  foreign  bom  have 
been  given  the  habit  of  coming  regularly  to  our  banks  with  their 
Liberty  Loan  payments.    This  habit  must  be  maintained,  if  possible. 

The  foreign  bom  are  naturally  thrifty.  Actual  ways  of  saving 
need  to  be  taught  here  less  than  among  our  careless  native  born. 
Too  often  among  the  foreign  born — 

Saving  money  becomes  at  once  the  job  and  the  recreation.  The  women  and 
chUdren  seU  wood  or  do  something  else  to  help  it  along.  The  family  lives  on 
incredibly  small  sums  in  order  that  the  hoard  m?iy  grow  faster.  This  Is  what 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  in  mind  when  he  said  that  one  of  the  big  tasks  of 
Americanization  was  showing  the  foreign-born  family  that  in  America  they 
fwut  not  live  on  $2.50  a  month,  because  In  Ajnerica  that  Is  not  living  at  all. 

I  always  hear  with  some  apprehension,  therefore,  the  propaganda  about 
"thrift  campaigns"  among  the  foreign  born.  Many  foreign  born,  like  many 
Americans,  doubtless  need  it  But  sometimes  they  need,  rather,  to  learn  good 
American  spending.  There  are  Polish  women  in  the  stockyards  who  can  not 
be  persuaded  to  take  enough  from  their  savings  to  buy  the  children's  shoes. 
There  are  mothers  who,  obsessed  with  saving,  put  their  children  Into  day  nur- 
series too  soon  In  order  that  they  may  join  their  husbands  in  the  factory ;  or 

^  H.  P.  Fairchlld,  in  Conference  Proceedings. 
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who  evade  the  compulsory-school  laws  and  put  the  children  to  work  too  eariy. 
A  combination  of  only  earning  and  saving  conjures  up  a  very  dreary  picture 
of  family  Americanization.^ 

In  this  unwise  saving  the  native  bom  have  too  often  encouraged 
their  foreign-bom  brothers  in  order  that  something  might  be  sold 
them  at  a  profit.  We  have  urged  them  to  buy  properties  beyond 
their  means,  thus  forcing  them  to  live  on  a  scale  un-American  in  its 
meanness.  A  public  sentiment  can  be  created  in  a  community  which 
will  greatly  lessen  such  imposition. 

At  first  the  landlords  of  these  newcomers  are,  of  course,  native  Americans. 
Their  Interest  is  usually  purely  financial.  They  differentiate  among  the  vari- 
ous alien  nationalities  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  promptness  in  meeting  payments. 
There  are  middle-western  capitalists  who  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles 
as  borrowers ;  there  are  New  England  bankers  who  grow  eloquent  on  the  mar- 
velous ability  of  the  Italians  to  buy  a  three-decker  on  a  shoe  string  and  pay  off 
the  mortgage  in  an  incredibly,  small  number  oi  years.  They  never  think  how 
these  admirable  debtors  are  living.  They  never  inquire  whether  the  Pole's 
children  go  to  school  or  go  to  work  just  as  soon  as  the  law  allows.  They  never 
ask  how  many  families  from  his  native  village  the  thrifty  Italian  has  crowded 
into  his  wooden  three-decker.  Those  are  their  debtor's  affairs  and  of  no  Interest 
to  them  so  long  as  payments  are  made  on  the  nail.* 

EMPLOYMENT. 

His  unfamiliarity  with  the  language  naturally  places  the  foreign 
bom  at  a  disadvantage  in  securing  and  retaining  employment 
Some  industries  are  making  rules  against  the  employment  and 
even  the  retention  of  workers  who  can  not  understand  the  English 
language.  At  first  glance  this  rule  might  seem  to  make  for  Amen- 
canization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  makes  for  injustice, 
for  society  has  as  yet  provided  no  general  facilities  whereby  the 
foreign  bom  can  study  the  language.  To  discharge  them  from  their 
positions  for  failing  to  learn  that  which  we  ourselves  have  not  given 
them  the  opportunity  to  learn  is  futile  and  unjust.  If  all  industries 
were  to  issue  an  announcement  that  after  a  certain  date — say  6  or  8 
years  from  now — ^they  would  employ  only  English-speaking  people, 
undoubtedly  a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  study  of  English. 
But  even  such  action  ought  not  to  be  taken  until  the  States  and  the 
Nation  have  first  made  easily  available  to  every  person  the  facilities 
for  the  study  of  the  language. 

In  the  meantime  and  until  we  ourselves  have  performed  what  is  so 
plainly  our  manifest  duty,  the  foreign  bom  must  be  given  employ- 
ment. They  must  not  only  be  given  an  equal  chance,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  justice  does  not  demand  that  their  weakness  be  met 

1  Esther  Everett  Lape. 

'John  Ihlder,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
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by  excepticmally  favorable  treatment,  as  one  would  favor  an  em- 
ployee who  lacked  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

Get  Id  yonr  own  heart,  if  yon  i^ease.  In  the  first  place,  some  sympathy  with 
that  man  who  is  in  a  foreign  land.  Let  the  best  of  your  nature  come  out,  the 
tolerant  part,  the  kindly  part.  If  you  are  an  employer  give  him  opportimity 
that  you  would  not  give  to  others.  Deal  with  him  not  as  one  whose  labor  you 
buy,  but  as  a  human  soul,  and  we  can  transform  that  man  before  a  generation 
has  passed. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  translate  yourself  to  him  and  that  is  by  your  con- 
duct to  the  foreigner  who  is  here — ^by  translating  America  Into  square  dealing. 
Into  Justice,  into  kindliness.^ 

If  community  workers  will  create  such  an  advisory  bureau  as  has 
heretofore  been  described,  great  assistance  can  undoubtedly  be  ren- 
dered to  the  foreign  bom  in  the  matter  of  employment.  Such  a 
bureau  can  act  as  "  the  next  friend  "  of  the  foreign  bom  before  the 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  employment  bureaus.  Such  a  bureau 
can  make  something  of  a  study,  if  it  will,  of  the  abilities  of  each  ap- 
plicant. Hands  capable  of  producing  the  most  exquisite  embroidery 
have  been  found  scrubbing  floors  in  office  buildings  because  there 
was  no  way  provided  through  which  they  might  be  placed  at  their 
proper  work.  The  foreign  born,  driven  by  immediate  necessity,  drift 
into  the  first  occupation  which  offers  itself,  regardless  of  the  abilities 
they  possess  for  valuable  creative  work  in  some  special  activity. 

One  night,  in  New  York  City,  at  a  local  draft  board  last  year,  I  watched  a 
long  line  of  Sicilians.  Every  one  of  them  had  migrated  from  the  same  small 
Tillage,  Sdacca.  They  all  now  lived  on  EHizabeth  Street,  and  they  were  all 
fish  peddlers.  One  of  them  had  been  directed  to  that  occupation,  and  the  rest 
had  foUowed  him.  In  this  case  it  was  natural  enough,  since  Sciacca  is  a  sen 
village.  But  in  another  American  community  17  men  out  of  one  small  racial 
group  became  scissors  grinders,  though  no  one  of  them  had  had  In  the  old  coun- 
try a  job  even  faintly  resembling  scissors  grinding.  A  little  Information  about 
jobs  would  change  many  careers.* 

Particularly  in  the  matter  of  placing  the  immigrant  upon  the  land 
can  the  conununity  conunittee  be  helpful.  Whether  this  be  a  place 
where  he  may  satisfy  his  craving  for  cultivation  by  raising  his  own 
vegetables  or  whether  it  be  upon  a  place  large  enough  to  earn  his 
whole  living  matters  not.  A  large  portion  of  our  new  Americans 
were  raised  upon  the  land  and  know  no  other  trade. 

Nothing  ties  a  foreign-born  workman  to  a  town  or  a  job  so  much  as  a  house 
to  live  in  and  a  truck  patch  to  work.  It  is  a  wholly  American  iUusion  that  the 
foreign  bom  love  shacks  and  barracks  and  l>oarders.  Many  of  them  buy  l<>t> 
at  the  first  opportunity,  but  they  have  not  the  money  to  build  houses  except  on 
really  ea^  terms. 

We  have  kept  the  old  country  peasant  in  the  coast  State  factory,  although 
lie  wants  to  farm  and  although  America  needs  his  peasant  faculty  upon  our 

^PrankUn  K.  I^ne, 
"Esther  Everett  Lape. 
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western  lands  awaiting  development,  upon  our  "  abandoned  farms "  In  New 
England  and  elsewhere,  and  even  In  the  desert  places.  Millions  of  our  foreign- 
born  "  Industrials "  in  mill  and  foundry  are  country  bom  and  bred.  They 
understand  farming.  They  go  at  It  with  the  sturdy  patience  and  submission 
bom  of  generations  that  do  not  expect  to  get  their  living  In  any  other  way. 
They  know  the  careful,  close  methods  of  agriculture  that  could  be  grafted  to 
admirable  advantage  upon  the  lavish,  careless,  wasteful  American  methods  of 
cultivation. 

The  "conquest"  of  the  waste  places  of  America  will  never  be  altogether  a 
matter  of  huge  irrigation  projects  or  solar  motors  or  whatever  the  successful 
device  may  be.  It  must  be  also  a  matter  of  that  human  labor  and  patience 
which,  in  high  degree,  so  many  foreign  bom  bring.  When  we  have  really 
learned  to  distribute  the  foreign  born  to  the  land,  the  food  problem  of  the 
world  will  be  nearer  solution  than  it  now  is.* 

NATURALIZATION. 

There  is  a  great  field  of  usefulness  for  community  committees  in 
creating  among  the  foreign  bom  a  desire  for  naturalization.  They 
can  assist  the  judges  and  examiners  in  many  ways.  They  can  lessen 
the  burden  of  the  process  by  having  the  rules  adapted  to  local  con- 
ditions. They  can  add  greatly  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
ceremony  by  holding  receptions  or  public  programs,  at  which  the 
new  citizen  is  presented  with  his  papers  or  with  some  insignia  of  his 
new  status.  These  ceremonies  should  include  not  only  the  wives  of 
the  new  citizens,  who  automatically  become  citizens  through  the  nat- 
uralization of  the  husband,  but  they  may  well  include  those  young 
men  and  women,  native  or  foreign  bom,  who  by  reason  of  having 
become  of  age  have  acquired  citizenship. 

Such  a  ceremony  may  well  be  held  twice  each  year,  or  at  least  an- 
nually. Many  communities  have  adopted  the  permanent  plan  of 
holding  a  public  reception,  with  suitable  ceremonies,  to  all  new  citi- 
zens on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Heretofore  the  foreign  bom  have  taken 
out  their  citizenship  papers  with  the  same  lack  of  ceremony  that 
ac<;ompanies  the  issue  of  a  dog  license,  while  our  own  native  boys 
and  girls  have  drifted  unnoticed  into  the  great  honor  of  citizenship. 

Campaigns  for  "  100  per  cent  naturalization  "  and  similar  drives 
should  be  discountenanced.  It  should  be  perfectly  obvious  that 
forced  or  overstimulated  naturalization  can  result,  as  a  rule,  only  in 
mere  lip  service  and  in  men  who  are  citizens  in  name  only. 

Do  we  wish  him  to  obtain  citizenship  and  to  make  the  best  of  it?  Then 
show  him  the  best  side  of  citizenship — its  privileges,  Its  opportunities,  and  its 
possibilities  for  good.  Make  the  act  of  naturalization  a  holy  act  and  the  day 
one  to  be  remembered.  Make  his  concept  of  citizenship  a  practical  one.  Base 
it  upon  neighborhood  improvement,  home  development,  child  protection,  com- 
munal organization.* 


1  Esther  Everett  Lape. 
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The  matter  of  naturalization  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naturalization,  Department  of  Labor,  and  community  com- 
mittees are  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  Commissioner  of  Naturaliza- 
tion and  his  examiners  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  important 
factor  in  the  process  of  Americanization. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

As  a  rule  the  better  and  more  dependable  stores  are  not  convenient 
to  the  foreign  born.  Thus  they  are  left  to  the  mercies  of  hucksters 
and  those  keepers  of  small  stores  whose  prices  must  necessarily  be 
high  because  of  the  limited  'amount  of  their  business.  Community 
committees  may,  therefore,  with  great  profit  study  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  the  consumers  among  the  foreign  bom  closer  to  the  pro- 
ducers. Cooperative  buying  plans,  curb  markets,  and  the  like  may 
be  instituted  which  wiU  reduce  materially  the  extreme  cost  of  living 
among  the  foreign  bom  and  permit  them  with  the  same  expenditure 
materially  to  raise  their  standard  of  living. 

Domestic  science  teachers  and  those  women  with  such  training  or 
experience  can,  through  classes  of  foreign-bom  women,  render  most 
valuable  assistance.  The  field  is  not  one  for  "  reformers  "  or  "  up- 
lifters."  It  is  a  field  for  a  woman  filled  with  love  for  her  sister 
women,  anxious  to  help  and  with  the  tact  to  offer  assistance  without 
oflfending.  It  can  not  be  urged  too  strongly  that  ways  must  be 
studied  out  to  make  the  necessary  contact  with  the  women  of  the 
foreign  bom  by  giving  them  opportimities  to  teach  as  well  as  to 
learn.     . 

A  young  domestic  science  teacher  who  was  working  with  a  group  of  foreign- 
bom  mothers  taught  them  how  to  make  gingerbread,  n  very  good  thing  In  It- 
Belt  The  trouble  was  that  the  teacher  was  very  young  and  was  having  her 
first  experience,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  taken  these  mothers  several  genera- 
tions ahead  In  their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cooking.  The  mothers,  in  an 
Innocent  act  of  friendliness,  taught  her  differently.  A  few  days  after  the 
gingerbread  lesson  they  sent  her  a  large  plate  of  that  delicious  "stroudel," 
that  wonderful  pastry  that  we  can  never  learn  to  make  with  the  skiU  that 
these  foreign  women  inherited  as  part  of  their  birthright.  The  young  teacher 
was  wise,  even  In  her  youthful  inexperience,  and  she  invited  the  group  to 
teach  her  how  to  make  the  **  stroudel.'*  Her  greatest  return  for  this  spirit  of 
exchange  came  during  the  days  which  followed,  and  it  was  part  of  her  work 
to  teach  the  conservation  of  wheat,  sugar,  and  other  ingredients  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  aU  good  housekeepers.  These  women  not  only  w^ere  wilUng  for  the 
sake  of  the  teacher  to  learn  to  use  the  food  substitutes  but  became  mission- 
aries and  taught  other  foreign  women.' 

Those  communities  which  provide  material  as.sistance  in  securing, 
plowing,  and  harrowing  garden  plats  can  thereby  perform  Ameri- 
canization service  which  will  at  once  create  thrift,  provide  recrea- 

1  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Dow,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
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tion,  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  encourage  fellowship !  Surely  no 
more  valuable  work  in  citizenship  can  be  undertaken.  In  many 
communities  whole  blocks  of  unkept  vacant  lots  have  been  turned  into 
beautiful  gardens  by  the  foreign  bom  through  the  stimulus  of  assist- 
ance in  securing  and  preparing  the  lots,  regular  inspection,  and  a 
system  of  prizes.  Such  lots  may  be  prepared  for  planting  at  a  small 
cost  of  money  and  labor  when  done  by  wholesale,  where  the  effort 
required  to  prepare  a  single  lot  is  often  prohibitive. 

EDUCATING  THE  COMMUNITY. 

Some  one  has  proposed  the  following  definition  of  Americaniza- 
tion as  presenting  the  most  pressing  phase  of  the  problem:  "Tlie 
prepanition  of  the  hearts  of  the  native  born  to  receive  into  full  fel- 
lowship those  born  in  other  lands."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
failure  of  the  foreign  bom  to  find  their  place  in  America  can  often 
be  traced  to  the  neglect  and  lack  of  understanding  of  those  bom  of 
immigrants  of  other  generations. 

Community  committees  should  encourage  in  every  possible  way 
the  meeting  together  as  neighbors  and  citizens  of  a  common  com- 
mimity  of  those  of  all  races,  including  the  American.  Americaniza- 
tion waits  upon  mutual  respect,  which  in  turn  waits  upon  acquaint- 
ance. Community  forums,  pageantry,  recreation,  community  sings, 
and  other  methods  have  been  described.  The  moving-picture 
theaters,  the  churches,  the  lodges,  the  labor  unions,  the  women's 
clubs  offer  other  facilities  for  the  welding  together  of  our  peoples 
which  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  committees  with  vision  and 
purpose. 

The  American  and  foreign-language  press  will  be  glad  to  cooper- 
ate with  community  committees  by  printing  live  news  and  contrib- 
uted articles  which  will  point  the  way  to  this  fuller  understanding 
which  is  so  necessary.  They  will  without  doubt  be  glacj  to  eliminate 
from  their  own  columns  any  matter  which  committees  will  point  out 
to  them  as  being  harmful  to  this  better  understanding. 

Speakers'  bureaus  have  been  formed  in  some  communities  to  carry 
to  the  foreign  born  correct  information  in  regard  to  America's  pur- 
pose and  ideals.  Heretofore  this  opportunity  has  been  left  to  those 
with  an  "  ism  "  to  urge,  to  the  ignorant  and  unscrupulous.  In  New 
York  City  a  "  flying  squadron  "  has  been  formed  under  what  is  almost 
a  military  discipline  to  carry  on  such  a  propaganda  of  patriotism. 
Wherever  they  find  the  enemies  of  this  Government  at  work  upon 
the  "soap  box,"  there  representatives  of  the  flying  squadron  are 
ordered  with  soap  boxes  of  their  own.  The  distorted  and  insidious 
arguments  of  the  agitator  are  met  by  a  calm  and  intelligent  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts.     Such  a  squadron  can  perform  valiant  service  in 
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any  community,  not  only  in  combating  dangerous  propaganda  but 
in  presenting,  wherever  men  may  gather,  the  community's  duty  in 
the  creation  of  a  homogeneous  citizenship. 

From  the  handbook  of  the  flying  squadron  of  the  National  Security 
League  of  New  York  are  taken  the  following  excellent  suggestions 
to  speakers : 

Speakers. should  chooee  a  definite  subject  and  develop  it  Do  not  talk  at 
raDdom.  Fee  simple  English.  Avoid  vulgar  and  profane  language.  Do  not  be 
patronizing.  Be  earnest  always.  Never  lose  your  self-controL  Assume  that 
yonr  audience  is  patriotic.  Announce  thftt  you  will  answer  pertinent  questions 
tt  the  close  of  your  speech.    Do  not  tolerate  hostile  interruptions. 

Begin  with  a  positive,  concrete,  striking  statement  Tell  your  audience 
iomeUilng  at  the  start  that  will  immediately  grip  their  attention.  Use  short 
sentences.  Try  to  make  one  word  do  the  work  of  two.  -Avoid  fine  phrases. 
Ton  aren't  there  to  give  them  an  earfull,  but  a  mindfulL  Talk  to  the  back 
rcfw  of  your  audience;  youHl  hit  everything  closer  in.  Talk  to  the  simplest  in- 
telligence in  your  audience ;  you*ll  touch  everything  higher  up.  Be  natural  and 
direct.  Sincerity  wears  no  frills.  Speak  slowly.  A  jumbled  sentence  is  a 
wasted  sentence.    Finish  strong  and  short. 

In  California  this  plan  has  been  used  in  carrying  messages  by 
speakers  in  foreign  languages  to  those  who  understand  only  those 
languages: 

These  certified  foreign  speakers  should  go  wherever  foreign  groups  are 
found — to  their  own  gathering  places.    They  should  stress  particularly — 

(a)  The  obligation  that  democracy  places  upon  the  citizen. 

{b)  The  fact  that  national  unity  can  not  be  secured  while  race  prejudice 
exists. 

(c)  The  advantages  of  democracy  to  the  foreign  born  and  his  children. 

(d)  The  impossibility  of  securing  national  unity  tmiess  each  citizen  becomes 
an  effective  unit. 

{€)  The  contribution  of  the  foivij^n  bom  to  America  and  the  world. 
(/)  The  necessity  for  all  to  learn  English — tlie  language  of  America.* 

*From  the  program  of  State  Commissioii  of  Immigration  and  Ilouslng  of  California. 
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Chapter  V. 
ORGANIZING  THE  COMMUNITY. 

A  community  about  to  interest  itself  in  Americanization  should,  first  of  all, 
take  stock  of  its  resources.  This  con  be  done  through  a  survey  or  similar 
study  in  which  both  the  existing  facilities  and  the  possible  facilities  for  work 
are  determined  as  accurately  as  possible.  Such  a  study  will  show  what  activi- 
ties can  be  entered  upon  without  adding  to  the  equipment  at  hand.  When 
a  community  takes  stock  of  its  resources,  It  should  look  not  only  for  physi- 
cal equipment  but  also  for  existing  organizations  and  individuals  capable  of 
rendering  effective  service.  The  next  step  is  to  bring  these  resources  together, 
under  a  single  purpose,  with  a  willingness  to  pool  their  interests  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Such  a  scheme  as  this  does  not  rob  any  agency  of  its  individuality. 
It  simply  directs  individuality  into  the  most  effective  channels.^ 

Americanization,  in  the  last  analysis,  must  be  a  community  prob- 
lem. The  foreign  bom  come  in  contact  but  little  if  at  all  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Unless  the  people  of  the  communities  make 
the  foreign  born  a  part  of  the  life  of  that  community,  they  can  never 
be  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Nation.  Just  as  the  Nation  raised  its 
enormous  funds  for  war  by  asking  each  community  to  produce  its 
quota,  so  this  task  of  bringing  our  boreign-bom  people  into  full  citi- 
zenship must  depend  upon  the  communities. 

The  field  for  work  as  described  in  the  previous  pages  is  a  great 
one.  Here  is  a  task  in  which  every  power  for  good  in  every  com- 
munity can  find  a  part.  Here  is  a  task  that  no  one  agency  alone 
can  ever  solve.  All  the  forces  of  the  community  must  be  mobilized 
and  coordinated.  It  shouU  not  be  necessary  to  create  new  agencies. 
Every  community  has  agencies  which,  properly  enthused  and  di- 
rected, can  carry  out  the  work. 

It  is  not  possible  definitely  to  lay  out  a  program  for  each  agency 
for  the  reason  that  the  number  and  strength  of  these  agencies  vary 
so  materially  in  different  communities.  Suggestions  can  only  be 
made  as  to  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  various  agencies  can  serve. 
Without  coordination  and  cordial  teamwork,  but  little  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  ambitions  and  jealousies  of  organizations  must  be  con- 
trolled and  eliminated  for  the  sake  of  a  better  America.  Just  as 
that  man  is  not  a  good  member  of  an  organization  who  is  not  willing 
to  submerge  himself  for  th<i  sake  of  the  organization,  so  that  organi- 
zation is  ndt  a  good  member  which  is  not  willing  to  submerge  itself 


1  Charles  H.  PatiU,  in  Conference  Proceedings. 
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64  COMMUNITY  AMERICANIZATION. 

for  the  sake  of  a  cause.    There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  give  and  take, 
particularly  where  the  work  in  a  community  is  already  in  progress. 

It  is  a  community  job ;  it  is 'hopeless  to  leave  it  all  to  a  school  superintendent 
without  money  or  power  and  with  too  much  to  do  already.  In  a  number  of  such 
towns  private  organizations  together  or  singly  have  set  the  ball  rolUng.  They 
have  made  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the  school  at  night  for  the  men, 
and  in  the  afternoon  for  the  mothers.  Through  the  foreign  lodges  and  by  per- 
sonal visits,  with  committees  of  the  foreign  bom,  they  have  enrolled  the  classes, 
held  shop  meetings,  interested  employers  in  factory  classes,  worked  out  a  co- 
operative arrangement  with  the  naturalization  courts  and  the  Judges,  arranged 
community  nights  and  entertainments  regularly  where  foreign  born  and  native 
townsmen  danced  and  sang  together,  celebrated  "  graduations  "  as  town  events, 
held  citizenship  receptions  for  the  newly  naturalized,  and  in  general  made  the 
foreign-born  classes  feel  the  continuing  interest  of  the  community.^ 

THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE. 

Some  person  or  body  within  each  community  must  be  made  defi- 
nitely responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  necessary  work.  The 
ideal  plan  would  be  for  the  National  Government  to  employ  the 
Federal  director  and  a  number  of  regional  directors  in  charge  of  the 
work  with  groups  of  States,  the  State  government  to  employ  a  State 
director,  and  for  the  community  to  employ  a  commimity  director. 
The  problem  being  fundamentally  one  of  education,  all  of  these  di- 
rectors might  well  be  a  part  of  their  respective  educational  systems. 
In  the  larger  communities,  especially  those  with  large  numbers  of 
foreign-born  people,  a  more  or  less  extensive  organization  would  be 
necessary.  In  the  smaller  places,  some  teacher  might  give  part  of  this 
time  to  the  necessary  executive  work  connected  with  the  problem. 

In  the  communities  there  should  be  a  committee  representative 
of  the  diflFerent  $igencies  at  work  in  Americanization  or  those  which 
should  be  at  work.  Of  this  committee  the  director  should  be  the 
executive  officer.  Under  the  plan  outlined  above,  the  State  directors 
would  take  the  initiative  in  appointing  the  community  committees. 
They  may,  however,  be  appointed  in  other  ways,  such  as  by  joint 
action  of  the  leading  agencies  themselves,  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  by  chamber  of  commerce,  or  otherwise.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  to  see  that  these  committees  are  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative. The  foreign  bom  themselves  should  have  adequate  repre- 
sentation, as  should  the  industries,  labor,  the  schools,  the  women,  the 
various  organizations,  etc. 

For  the  financing  of  the  work,  budgets  may  be  provided  through 
the  board  of  education  or  through  the  municipal  government, 
through  the  chamber  of  commerce,  or  through  a  special  fund  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  by  the  citizens.    Later  it  is  hoped  that  both 

*  Esther  Everett  Lape. 
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the  State  and  Nation  will  be  enabled  to  join  with  the  communities 
in  providing  teachers  specially  trained  for  the  work.  Our  communi- 
ties should  not  wait  for  this  action,  however,  but  should  proceed  at 
once  with  such  facilities  as  are  at  hand  or  that  can  be  provided. 

THE  VARIOUS  AGENCIES. 

The  industries. — \s  has  heretofore  been  pointed  out,  the  industries 
are  in  a  position  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  influence  and  assist- 
ance in  Americanization.  Unless  we  can  reach  the  foreign  bom  at 
their  work,  we  can  never  expect  to  reach  them  all. 

If  the  employers  representing  the  dominant  industries  in  any  indnstrial  city 
remain  indifferent  as  to  wlietlier  or  not  the  men  know  the  language,  it  would 
require  extraordinary  effort  on  the  part  of  other  agencies  in  the  community 
to  get  them  started  to  learning  English.' 

Through  the  interesting  of  the  foremen,  of  the  racial  leaders  in 
the  plants,  and  of  the  men  themselves,  industries  can  create  interest 
in  the  classes.  Through  kindly  encouragement,  through  protection 
from  interfering  overtime,  through  bonuses  or  increased  wages  for 
graduates  of  the  classes,  industries  may  exert  great  influence  upon 
continued  attendance. 

Through  proper  cooperation  between  the  industries  and  the  local 
school  authorities  the  men  can  become  better  workmen  by  being 
taught  those  things  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  their  work. 

In  a  majority  of  instances  nonindustrial  agencies  have  talten  the  attitude 
that  education  for  new  Americans  must  be  largely  general,  and  have  failed  to 
appreciate  how  much  they  were  losing  when  they  ignored  the  vocational  inter- 
ests of  the  Individual.  The  result  has  too  often  been  that  the  school  or  other 
organization  has  looked  upon  local  Industries  as  being  wholly  unappreciative 
of  educational  values,  while  Industries,  on  the  other  hand,  have  •  considered 
Americanization  schemes  as  being  more  or  less  impracticaL' 

Every  department  of  the  industry  can  be  brought  into  play  in  the 
work  of  Americanization :  Employment,  safety,  welfare,  recreational, 
and  legal. 

Another  point  of  definite  contact  with  employees  is  through  the  legal  de- 
partment Industries  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  offering  legal 
assistance  to  their  non-American  employees  in  order  to  protect  them  from  un- 
scmpulous  lawyers,  frequently  of  their  own  nationality.  This  legal  depart- 
ment extends  its  worlt  in  such  a  way  that  It  saves  a  great  many  days  of  labor 
to  the  company  during  the  year.  Aside  from  dealing  with  strictly  legal  prob- 
lems, It  undertakes  such  tasks  as  paying  taxes  for  the  men,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  required  to  lose  a  portion  of  a  day  from  their  work.* 

*  W.  M.  Roberts,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 

'Charles  II.  Paull,  Industrial  Report,  Solvay  Process  Co. 
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In  fact  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  plant  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  quality  of  the  citizenship  its  employees  will  possess. 

Satisfactory  working  conditions  are  among  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
building  of  Americans.  Pure  air,  good  liglit,  pure  drinldng  water,  ample  wash- 
ing facilities,  sanitary  conditions,  toilet  arrangements,  safety,  first  aid,  hospital 
facilities,  workmen's  relief  funds,  cooperative  activities  of  whatever  sort,  all 
are  common  factors  of  contentment,  which  are  in  the  lap  of  the  employer  to  be 
used  or  discarded  as  he  regards  his  duty  to  those  whose  toil  and  labor  add 
to  his  material  prosperity.* 

The  schools.— Th^  part  the  schools  may  play  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  previous  chapters.  The  schools  should  be  the 
wheel  upon  which  all  the  other  activities  may  turn.  This  means 
that  they  will  have  to  realize  that  education  does  not  consist  merely 
of  "  book  learning."  Unless  the  schools  step  to  the  front  and  take 
charge  of  the  whole  educational  problem,  other  agencies  will  come 
in  and  do  so,  thus  weakening  the  educational  system  still  further. 
Where  the  schools  or  any  other  agency  in  a  community  are  not  func- 
tioning as  they  should  in  this  problem,  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
in  charge  should  be  directed  largely  to  arousing  such  agencies  to 
proper  activity  rather  than  to  creating  new  agencies  to  undertake 
their  work. 

The  task  of  Americanization  as  it  has  been  outlined  in  previous 
chapters  is  much  broader  than  mere  education.  School  boards  may 
not  now  feel  that  they  can  undertake  such  work  as  improvement  of 
housing  conditions  or  the  elimination  of  imposition  notwithstanding 
the  direct  bearing  such  work  may  have  upon  the  receptivity  of  the 
minds  of  the  foreign  bom  in  their  classes.  More  than  a  century 
elapsed  in  the  conduct  of  our  public  schools  before  the  school  au- 
thorities recognized  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  and  their  home 
conditions  were  a  part  of  their  educational  problem. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  community  director,  even  though  he  bo 
employed  by  the  school  board,  may  not  direct  the  work  of  various 
committees  or  agencies  in  all  phases  of  Americanization,  even  though 
they  seem  to  be  only  slightly  connected  with  education.  Such  mat- 
ters as  housing  may  be  turned  over  to  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  a 
civic  club,  but  the  central  committee  should  always  maintain  an  in- 
terest in  it,  to  see  that  the  foreign  born  receive  proper  attention.  The 
task  of  the  central  committee  after  all  is  not  to  perform  the  various 
necessary  tasks,  but  rather  to  see  that  they  are  performed  by  the 
proper  agencies. 

The  use  of  the  school  buildings  must  constitute  an  important  part 
in  any  community  program  of  Americanization.  We  must  remember 
that  the  school  gymnasiums  and  swimming  pools  may  become  quite 
as  important  factors  in  Americanization  as  the  classroom.    In  fact, 

>B.  Bi  Bach,  in  Conference  Proceedinga 
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we  must  stand  ready  to  assist  the  foreign  bom  in  any  direction  theii* 
talents  or  desires  may  take  them.    In  New  York — 

A  group  of  sewing  machine  operators,  tailors,  and  workers  in  sedentary  trades 
desire  gymnasimn  classes.  Within  a  short  time,  men  who  spent  their  leisure 
boors  In  playing  pinochle  and  stuss,  and  who  regarded  baseball  as  a  time- 
killing  device  of  roughnecks  and  loafers,  were  playing  the  American  game 
with  Talmudic  punctiliousness  for  its  rules  and  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
soffident  to  make  up  for  their  past  neglect 

other  foreigners  who  desired  an  opportunity  to  discuss  current  topics  formed 
a  debating  society;  still  others  wanted  to  express  themselves  dramatically, 
and  they  were  encouraged  to  do  so  in  the  presentation  of  a  play.  * 

The  school  auditorimns  may  be  made  to  function  as  real  melting 
pots  in  which  the  valuable  components  of  each  race  may  be  fused 
and  the  dross  removed.  For  until  we  mingle  with  our  foreign- 
bom  people,  visit  with  them,  not  as  sociologists  but  as  neighbors, 
we  shall  never  get  to  know  them,  nor  they  us.  Until  then  they  will 
continue  to  be  merely  Italians  or  Hungarians  or  Poles. 

The  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  public  debates,  for  pageantry, 
for  celebrations,  songfests,  and  all  sorts  of  social  activities,  even 
dances,  must  become  general. 

I  believe  that  more  and  more  thought  will  be  given  to  our  school  system 
a.s  the  most  serviceable  instrumentality  we  possess  for  the  development  of  a 
better  America.  It  has  been,  we  must  confess,  a  very  much  taken-for-granted 
Institution.  •  ♦  ♦  It  is  the  beginning  of  things  for  the  boys  and  girls,  but  to 
the  man  and  the  woman  it  is  almost  a  thing  outside  of  life.  This  should 
no  be  80,  for  it  may  be  the  very  center  of  the  social,  the  intellectual,  and  in 
the  smaUer  places  of  the  economic  Ufe.* 

The  racial  organizations, — ^These  bodies  of  our  foreign-born  people 
who  have  banded  together  because  of  mutual  interests  and  memories 
have  not  been  brought  into  the  work  of  Americanization  in  the  past 
as  they  should  have  been.  Americanization  leagues  composed  of 
three  members  chosen  by  each  organization  of  foreign-bom  (in- 
cluding three  native  Americans)  have  been  most  successful  in  many 
cities.  Such  a  body  meeting  frequently  will  build  up  a  fine  spirit 
among  the  representatives  of  the  various  races,  and  they  will  carry 
back  a  mutual  understanding  to  the  bodies  they  represent.  Each 
group  of  representatives  wi'l  become  the  missionaries  among  the 
people  of  their  race  to  win  their  full  support  to  the  Americanization 
program.  They  will  become  the  recruiting  officers  for  the  educa- 
tional classes. 

I  find  the  best  agency  of  all  for  spreading  this  work  among  the  Immigrants 
is  the  non-English-speaking  person.  If  you  want  to  get  the  Greeks  into  your 
class,  get  a  few  leading  Greeks  to  work  among  their  own  people.  I  have  a 
Greek  fruit  dealer  now  tellinp  bis  poople  in  the  Greek  language  the  story  of 


» IT.  H.  Goldberger,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
» Franklin   K.  Lane. 
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M'hat  the  school  department  of  the  <^ty  is  wllUng  to  do  for  the  Greek  peoi»le^ 
Baying  that  the  school  department  will  furnish  teachers,  books,  supplies,  equip- 
ment of  all  kinds,  If  12  or  more  Greeks  will  meet  In  any  place  convenient  to 
tliem.  We  are  not  attempting  to  pull  them  into  the  school  buildings;  we  will 
go  to  them.  Our  motto  is,  if  the  immigrants  will  not  come  to  tlie  sdiool,  we 
will  take  the  school  to  theuL* 

When  we  remember  how  spiritedly  the  foreign-bom  people 
through  their  organizations  entered  into  our  lyiberty  Loan  cam- 
paigns during  the  war,  we  can  estimate  the  power  that  can  be  exerted 
for  Americanization  by  their  cooperation.  Dealing  with  the  groups 
of  foreign  born,  especially  those  of  different  races,  naturally  calls 
both  for  tact  and  a  knowledge  of  their  racial  peculiarities,  Mrs.  Dow 
gives  two  instances  showing  the  use  of  tact  and  the  lack  of  it. 

An  enthusiastic  committee  in  an  eastern  city  arranged  a  loyalty  week  parade 
last  year.  On  one  block  they  placed  the  Greeks  of  the  community.  What 
happened?  Two  national  factions  were  represented,  the  people's  party  and  the 
royalists.  The  group  that  had  the  larger  representation  stayed,  the  otherg 
with  their  beautiful  flag  of  white  and  blue,  with  their  gaily  costumed  mai, 
women,  and  children  and  their  band  went  home.  The  other  faction  would  have 
done  the  same  had  they  been  tlie  outnumbered  ones.  A  small  group  of  Ameri- 
cans or  an  American  band  between  the  two  groups  would  have  avoided  the 
issue. 

In  one  industrial  town  where  there  is  almost  an  equal  number  of  Hungarians 
and  Slovaks  a  community  Fourth  of  July  celebration  was  planned.  The  ques- 
tion of  precedence  in  the  order  of  march  presented  a  problem.  A  social  worker 
who  knew  and  understood  the  situation  solved  the  difliculty.  She  visited  the 
lodges  and  societies  of  both  racial  groups  and  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
holiday  and  purpose  of  the  parade.  She  then  asked  the  lodges  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  a  meeting  of  tlie  parade  committee,  and  have  them  draw  lots  to  see 
who  should  lead  the  foreign  groups  In  the  parade,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  alternate  groups  should  lead  the  next  year.  The  plan  has  continued 
with  success  even  through  the  stress  of  war  times  when  factional  feelings  have 
been  most  sensitive.' 

Properly  brought  into  the  full  direction  of  the  work  in  a  com- 
munity, the  foreign  born  will  enter  whole-heartedly  into  carrying  out 
the  program,  but — 

You  must  feel  welcome  before  you  can  give  It.  Manner  goes  further  than 
words.  Unless  you  think  rightly  of  the  newcomer,  and  recognize  in  him  a  man 
and  brother,  with  Inalienable  human  rights  and  needs  and  a  soul,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  do  him  any  good,  and  might  better  leave  him  alone.  If  you  look  upon 
him  as  an  inferior,  he  wlU  know  it  and  regard  you  with  res^itraent.  If  you 
think  of  him  as  an  interloper,  he  will  think  of  you  as  intolerant.  If  you  meet 
him  as  a  man,  he  win  respond  with*  amazing  gratitude.' 

What  should  particularly  be  appreciated  by  the  native  bom  is  that  the  point 
of  view  that  the  foreign  element  in  the  United  States  is  a  menace,  as  is  so 
often  expressed  to-day.  Is  most  Injurious  in  its  effe<.'ts  upon  possible  c<>oi>eratioo. 

>  Laurence  J.  O'Leary,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
»  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Dow,  in  Conference  Proceedings. 
•Howard  B.  Grose,  D.  D. 
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We  can  not  hope  to  have  the  love  and  support  and  loyalty  of  an  individual  upon 
whom  we  are  continually  easting  animadversion  and  whose  Inner  worth  and 
decency  we  are  ever  impugning.  The  immigrant  group  is  a  asset,  a  bulwark, 
and  a  promise  for  the  future.  The  newcomer  to  our  shores  is  not  to  be  looked 
open  with  suspicion  and  distrust  as  a  possible  anarchist  or  criminal,  but  rather 
as  our  guest.  He  remains  our  guest  during  good  behavior  until  he  becomes 
a  dtlzen.  and  then  he  becomes  one  of  us.  As  both  guest  and  citizen  he  is  a 
member  of  the  community  and  should  be  protected  against  unjust  attacks.^ 

The  newspapers. — ^Messrs.  Mahoney  and  Herlihy,  in  their  book, 
The  First  Steps  in  Americanization,  point  out  the  following  ways  in 
which  the  newspapers  may  aid  in  creating  interest  in  the  English 
classes: 

The  dally  and  weekly  newspapers  in  a  city  or  town  are  always  willing  to 
give  free  publicity  to  the  notices  about  the  opening  of  evening  schools.  This 
form  of  publicity  is  strictly  limited,  however,  In  Its  scope.  The  Immigrant  who 
ctn  read  in  his  own  language  most  frequently  relies  on  his  own  newspapers 
for  the  news  which  Is  of  Interest  to  him.  The  leaders  In  each  nationality, 
however,  do  read  the  English  papers  and  can  be  counted  on  to  transmit  the 
Information  about  the  opening  of  evening  schools  to  many  of  their  feUow  coun- 
tr>*men.  The  notices  should  be  telling  in  form,  and  the  Information  presented 
la  a  style  which  wiU  attract  attention. 

The  immigrants'  newspaper  Is  a  good  medium  for  publicity,  but  one  which  Is 
ordinarily  not  sufficiently  used  by  the  school  authorities.  The  people  who  con- 
duct these  impers  are  invariably  disposed  to  cooperate  with  public-school 
officials.  It  means  only  the  effort  of  locating  the  offices  of  these  Uttle  sheets 
and  presenting  the  "  stuff."  And  the  "  stuff "  must  be  appeallngly  presented, 
as  a  rule,  If  it  Is  to  secure  any  resulta  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
average  hnmigrant  has  had  no  particular  reason  in  the  past  to  think  very 
highly  of  what  the  evening  school  had  to  offer.  Those  who  attended,  either 
perforce  or  voluntarily,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  period  covered  by  the  last 
half  dozen  years,  as  a  general  rule  got  little.  They  remember  that  fact.  They 
shrug  a  careless  shoulder  when  the  season  for  reopening  school  rolls  around. 
This  well-founded  prejudice  must  be  wiped  away.  Almost  everywhere  during 
the  past  few  years  one  finds  evening  school  organization  and  Instruction 
improved.  And  the  next  few  years  will  see  the  Improvement  In  a  much  more 
marked  degree.  Through  skillful  and  strlldng  and  persistent  publicity  this  idea 
must  be  made  to  permeate  our  foreign  quarters.  Notices  of  the  opening  of 
evening  schools  should  be  published  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  opening 
night  and  reprinted  several  times  after  the  first  week.  Then,  too,  the  editors 
should  be  reached  personally.  They  are,  ordinarily,  men  of  unusual,  some- 
times of  extraordinary,  intelligence,  if  properly  approached  they  are  not  at  all 
miwilling  to  conduct  an  editorial  campaign  for  Americanization  purposes. 
Group  leaders  also  prove  of  service  here.  Every  little  foreign  settlement  has 
these  leaders.  They  shape  and  mold  opinion.  Sometimes  It  Is  a  young  lawyer, 
sometimes  the  politician,  sometimes  the  fruit  dealer  or  the  undertaker.  It  Is 
Wghly  important  that  such  people  be  enlisted  actively  In  the  cause  of  the 
schools.  The  schoolman,  notoriously  a  poor  advertiser,  has  overlooked  these 
people  heretofore.  They  should  not  be  overlooked.  They  should  be  induced  to 
hidorse  In  print  the  school's  program.  They  should  be  induced  to  contribute  In 
thehr  publications  occasional  signed  articles,  setting  forth  their  belief  in  the 
Americanization  movement  and  urging  attendance  at  the  evening  schools.  Once 
their  Interest  Is  aroused,  their  influence  will  be  manifested  in  various  ways. 

» Dr.  Nathan  Peyser,  In  Conference  Proceedings. 
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In  every  task  the  committee  undertakes  to  further  the  cause  of 
Ajnericanization  the  newspapers,  both  those  in  English  and  those 
in  foreign  tongues,  can  render  powerful  assistance.  Publicity  is  the 
greatest  antidote  for  imposition  and  injustice.  It  is  the  lever  that 
must  be  used  to  pry  the  community  out  of  its  rut  and  start  it  upon 
its  way  as  a  force  in  Americanization. 

The  cJvurches. — The  churches  may  aid  in  Americanization  not  only 
by  bringing  the  foreign  bom  together  in  classes  where  they  may  be 
taught  by  teachers  (preferably  furnished  by  the  public  schools),  but 
by  definite  work  through  their  men's,  women's,  and  children's  classes 
and  organizations.  This  work  must  not  be  allowed  to  assume  the 
slightest  form  of  proselyting  or  the  workers  will  forfeit  the  confi- 
dence of  those  they  seek  to  help,  and  will  bring  discredit  upon  the 
whole  task  of  Americanization. 

This  department  Is  saying  very  frankly  to  church  people  who  inquire  of  us 
as  to  methods  of  Americanization  that  they  will  not  only  fail  in  their  purpose, 
but  they  wlU  make  the  work  very  hard  for  us  If  they  attempt  through  the  work 
of  Americanization  to-  win  converts  for  their  own  religious  creed.  We  can  suc- 
ceed in  Americanization  only  If  we  enter  the  work  in  a  spirit  of  purest  un- 
selfiBhness.  If  we  approach  these  forelgn-hom  people  with  the  hope  of  winning 
them  to  our  i>articular  religious  or  political  faith,  we  will  create  only  a  resent- 
ment and  a  mistrust  of  our  whole  movement.  Church  organizations  will  find 
ample  field  for  their  efforts  among  people  of  their  own  faith. 

The  Interest  of  America  In  this  problem  is  too  vital  and  pressing  to  permit 
the  work  to  be  used  as  an  entering  wedge  for  propaganda,  religious  or  political." 

Chambers  of  commerce. — Where  these  organizations  are  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  entire  community  and  not  merely  of  the  business 
element,  they  offer  particularly  influential  auspices  for  American' - 
zation  work.  They  possess  funds,  executives,  and  committees  which 
are  or  should  be  representative  of  all  interests  of  the  community. 
Where  they  have  committees  at  work  upon  phases  of  the  problem, 
they  should  be  careful  to  see  that  such  elements  as  labor,  the  foreign 
bom,  the  women,  and  the  schools  are  represented  in  the  membership 
of  the  committee  and  not  merely  business  men  alone.  In  a  number 
of  cities  the  work  of  Americanization  has  been  initiated  by  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  which  has  then  gradually  turned  the  problem  over 
to  the  various  organizations  able  to  serve  leaving  a  central  federated 
conmfiittee  in  charge. 

Labor  tmions. — These  bodies,  reaching  .as  they  do  large  numbers 
of  foreign  bom  through  their  membership  and  work,  can  be  of  great 
assistance  in  encouraging  the  foreign  bom  to  take  advantage  of  the 
-English  classes.  Sometimes  classes  may  be  formed  to  meet  in  the 
union  halls  where  they  could  not  be  reached  elsewhere.  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  has  adopted  a  platform  calling  for  the 
broadest  dissemination  of  education  and  the  local  unions  in  carrying 

>  Fred  C.  Butler,  in  Conference  Proceedings. 
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out  this  program  can  help  greatly  with  the  educational  work  of  theu* 
community.  The  labor  leaders  and  newspapers  should  be  interested 
in  the  community  work  at  an  early  stage  and  given  an  active  part  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  program. 

Libraries. — ^Adequate  supplies  of  books  written  in  simple  English, 
particularly  those  regarding  America,  its  customs,  institutions,  and 
history,  should  be  provided  for  the  intermediate  and  advanced  stu- 
dents of  English  among  the  foreign  bom.  While  there  remain  great 
niunbers  of  people  in  America  who  read  only  foreign  languages, 
libraries  should  see  that  books  in  those  languages  of  the  proper  con- 
tent are  provided  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  this  class. 
Some  libraries  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  supplying  books 
printed  in  foreign  languages.  To  do  this,  however,  as  a  temporary 
expedient  would  seem  to  be  both  wise  and  helpful.  Until  we  have' 
given  all  our  foreign-bom  people  an  opportunity  to  learn  English, 
we  nmst  see  that  their  proper  wants  are  cared  for  in  such  languages 
as  they  can  read. 

Librarians  can  serve  the  gi'eatest  need  by  taking  the  library  to 
the  foreign-bom  people  through  branches  easily  accessible  to  them 
and  by  properly  advertising  to  them  through  their  press  and  racial 
leaders  the  fact  that  books  are  available  for  their  special  needs. 
Teachers  of  classes  of  the  foreign  bom  may  be  invited  to  bring 
their  pupils  to  the  Iibrar3%  where  the  librarian  may  explain  the  book 
supply  and  methods  used. 

I  know  of  a  city  that  had  an  excellent  public  library  well  up  In  the  native 
section  of  the  city,  and  a  very  extensive  Polish  population  at  tlie  other  end  of  * 
the  city.  And  of  course  there  was  about  as  much  connection  between  them 
as  there  is  between  Greenland's  ley  mountains  and  India's  coral  strand.  Fi- 
nally, a  group  of  women,  in  the  impetus  of  **  children's  year,"  established  a  health 
center  in  the  Polish  neighborhood.  That  meant  that  an  American  woman 
spent  her  days  if  not  her  nights  there;  and  that  meant  that  pretty  soon  she 
found  out  that  one  of  the  things  those  people  wanted  most  was  something  to 
read.  Many  of  them  were  literate  in  their  own  language.  They  could  not 
read  English,  and  this  happened  to  be  one  of  the  cities  where  public  funds  fbr 
night  schools  had  never  been  supplied.  The  library  authorities  decided  to 
open  a  branch  there  in  an  unused  room  In  the  health  center.  A  small  col- 
lection of  Polish  books  was  secured;  ideas  and  interest  began  to  circulate; 
and  it  Is  a  very  dull  American  indeed  who  does  not  see  that  the  interest  aroused 
among  the  Poles  in  that  neighborhood  by  that  library  of  PoUsh  books  could 
be  used  to  very  rich  advantage  to  introduce  them  to  American  books.^ 

Parent-teacher  aaaociations, — Because  these  organizations  bring  to- 
gether people  with  a  common  interest — the  child — ^they  form  excel- 
lent agencies  for  real  race  assimilation.  Here  the  messages  of  the 
doctor  and  dentist  and  lawyer,  the  health  official  and  policemen 
and  firemen  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mothers.  Here  the  foreign-bom 
woman  can  come  into  full  fellowship  in  a  mutual  problem  with  the 

t  Bather  Everett  Lape. 
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native  born.  These  associations  can  be  most  helpful  in  eliminating 
race  prejudice  both  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  of  the  children. 
The  parent-teacher  association  can  become  a  real  neighborhood 
power,  and  through  it  a  real  neighborhood  spirit  can  be  built. 

Domestic  science  workers. — Teachers  of  home  economics  possess 
tn  excellent  approach  to  the  foreign-bom  woman.  In  fact  such  a 
worker  is  a  teacher  and  preacher  of  Americanism  in  every  home  she 
enters.  Home  economics  workers  are  urged  to  make  a  study  of  the 
problem  of  Americanization  and  of  the  racial  characteristics  of  the 
people  in  their  districts,  in  order  that  this  movement  may  have  the 
benefit  of  their  great  influence.  They  should  read  the  chapter  on 
The  home  Teacher  in  Mr.  Mahoney's  book  on  Training  the  Teacher 
for  Americanization. 

^VomefCs  orgamizatioTis. — The  field  for  service  for  the  American 
women  is  obviously  the  woman  in  the  foreign-bom  home.  Women's 
organizations,  whether  civic  or  patriotic,  can  render  a  great  service 
in  supporting  the  home  teachers  of  the  communities  where  such  are 
provided  by  the  public  schools.  Where  such  teachers  are  not  pro- 
vided die  organized  women  should  work  to  secure  them  and  in  the 
meantime  carry  on  the  work  in  the  best  way  possible  through  volun- 
teer workers  who  have  prepared  themselves  by  study  for  this  work. 

Reciprocity  Is  the  great  thing.  Make  Americanization  an  exchange  of  points 
of  view  as  weU  as  of  seeds  and  plants  and  recipes.  By  all  means  show  the 
foreign-bom  woman  the  Importance  of  swatting  the  fly,  or  teach  her  the  germ 
theory  of  disease ;  but  let  her  teach  you  how  to  cook  spaghetti  or  how  to  make 
lace;  give  her  a  pattern  for  the  baby*s  nightgown,  but  let  her  give  you  a  pat- 
tern for  your  embroidery.  In  Springfield  classes  of  American  women  are 
studying  what  immigrants  from  the  various  countries  have  contributed  to  their 
town ;  It  would  be  a  healthful  study  for  any  American.  But  give  them  a  chance 
to  contribute  even  more  than  they  do — in  music,  art,  craft,  or  simply  in  tjie 
understanding  of  the  grace  of  life  which  even  the  simplest  peasants  often 
possess.  The  Cleveland's  Woman's  Club  which  voted  a  group  of  Polish  women 
straight  into  their  membership  had  at  last  hit  upon  the  real  secret;  and  a 
c^tain  other  woman's  club  that  did  "Americanization  work  "  by  pinning  roses 
en  all  the  men  in  the  war  that  became  citizens  had  not' 

In  smaUer  towns  the  same  methods  employed  by  the  settlements  In  cities 
should  take  place — mutual  visiting,  social  intercourse,  and  beyond  all  else  the 
development  of  common  tasks.  Foreign-born  citizens  should  be  placed  on  all 
civic  and  educational  committees.  Nobody  likes  to  be  done  good  to.  Every- 
one likes  to  help.  Social  reform  agencies  have  been  remiss  in  thia  Neigh- 
borhood men  and  women  shonld  be  placed  on  all  conmaittees  relating  to  neigh- 
borhood  problems,  for  the  foreign  born  will  become  Americanized  only  as  they 
participate  in  community  life.' 

In  every  city,  the  field  for  cooperation  with  physicians  and  boards  of  health 
is  wide.  In  New  York  City  a  group  of  women  have  established  a  series  of 
nmtemity  centers  for  the  instruction  of  expectant  mothers  by  physicians  in  co- 


>  Esther  Everett  Lape. 
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operation  with  the  board  of  health.  In  Chicago  the  Women's  Club  has  cooper- 
ated with  the  board  of  health  In  employing  a  woman  physician  after  school 
hours.  And  In  Chicago,  again,  a  part  of  the  baby-welfare  campaign  has  been 
run  In  the  parks  In  Immigrant  sections,  with  outdoor  movies.  Good  fOreign- 
speaklng  workers  or  nurses  are  valuable  In  any  part  of  the  health  work.^ 

In  Philadelphia  the  Octavia  Hill  Association  buys  old  houses  in 
neglected  sections  of  the  city,  puts  the  dwellings  in  good  condition 
and  manages  them.  This  association  has  not  only  proven  that  good 
management  pays,  but  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  direct  and  powerful 
factor  in  Americanization. 

The  Octavia  Hill  Association's  rent  collectors  are  much  more  than  rent 
collectora  They  are  friendly  visitors.  They  take  as  much  Interest  In  the 
upkeep  of  the  house  as  does  tlie  best  tenant.  They  not  only  respond  to  a 
tenant*s  desires  for  Improvements,  they  tactfully  stimulate  such  desires.  They 
take  an  Interest  In  family  problems  and  help  to  solve  them.  The  covers  of  the 
association's  rent  books  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  neighboring 
agencies  that  may  be  of  assistance — ^the  nearest  social  settlement,  public  bath- 
house, library,  free  clinics,  playground.  If  trouble  comes,  the  friendly  rent 
collector  Is  a  friend  to  whom  the  tenant  turns  for  Information  and  advice. 
Ajid  all  the  time,  as  occasion  offers,  this  unusual  rent  collector  gives  hints  as  to 
American  standards  of  living,  of  opportunities  for  rising  In  the  New  World.* 

Patriotic  societies. — Such  organizations  may  well  be  given  the  task 
of  holding  the  community  celebrations  welcoming  into  citizenship 
those  who  have  become  citizens  during  the  year  either  through  reach- 
ing their  majority  or  through  naturalization.  They  may  take  charge 
of  the  patriotic  programs  at  the  community  centers  and  schools. 

Seinipiiblic  institutions, — The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  the  Young  "Women's  Christian  Association  have  been  active  for 
a  number  of  years  in  Americanization  work,  and  the  war  has  en- 
couraged a  number  of  other  organizations  of  similar  character  to 
undertake  the  work.  These  organizations  are  usually  provided  with 
buildings  which  are  available  to  the  people  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
Many  of  them  have  organized  classes,  trained  and  employed  teachers, 
and  have  graduated  large  numbers  of  the  foreign  bom  with  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  English.  Community  committees  may  well 
support  and  extend  the  work  of  such  organizations.  In  some  cities 
such  organizations  do  not  themselves  conduct  the  classses,  but  merely 
form  them  and  secure  a  teacher  from  the  public  schools.  As  the 
schools  take  up  this  work  more  and  more  and  are  able  to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  of  properly  trained  teachers,  the  responsibility 
should  be  placed  upon  the  board  of  education.  In  the  meantime  we 
should  welcome  the  assistance  of  such  teachers  as  we  are  able  to 
secure. 

*  Esther  Everett  Lape. 

*John  Iblder,  la  Conference  Proceedings. 
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Lodges  and  dubs. — These  organizations,  like  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  labor  unions,  can  render  valuable  service  in  a  community 
program,  and  they  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible  measure. 

Visitmff  nurses. — ^The  nurse  that  goes  into  the  home  of  the  foreign 
born  can,  like  the  domestic  science  worker  and  the  home  teacher, 
render  yeoman  service.  The  nurse  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
foreign-bom  w(Mnan  to  an  unusual  degree  and  is  in  a  position  to  be 
of  great  assistance  to  community  committees.  Read  address  of  Mrs. 
Bessie  A.  Harris,  in  Conference  Proceedings. 

A  visiting  nurse  may  sometimes  more  quickly  than  anything  else  give  America 
a  start  In  the  vUlage.  The  experiment  was  tried  ouce  in  a  small  and  very 
desolate  foreign-born  community  quite  without  American  institutions,  on  the 
island  to  which  the  garbage  of  New  York  City  is  carried  by  barges  and  reduced. 

The  Infant  mortality  of  the  island  was  great.  The  ignorance  of  the  forelgn- 
bom  mothers,  the  poor  drainage,  badly  buUt  houses  on  fiUed-in  creeks,  con- 
densed milk,  etc.,  easily  explained  it.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Health 
Department  of  the  City  of  New  York  a  nurse  was  put  upon  the  island. 
Gradually  the  mothers  began  coming  to  the  nurse's  office  and  became  interested 
in  the  infant  scales  and  bathtubs  and  the  ways  of  using  them.  The  office  be- 
came also  an  emergency  dispensary — there  was  no  regular  doctor  on  the 
island — a  gathering  place  for  the  children,  a  social  center. 

The  signs  of  an  American  community  began  to  appear;  organizations  came 
Into  being;,  a  "little  mothers'  league"  of  the  older  girls  whom  the  nurse  in- 
structed how  to  help  their  mothers  with  the  babies;  a  Boy  Scout  group;  a 
society  of  Camp  Fire  Girls ;  an  Altar  Society  which,  by  dint  of  regular  sweep- 
ing and  dusting  and  evergreen  decoration,  made  a  different  place  of  the  musty 
old  church.  It  is  better  if  the  nurse  is  authorized  by  the  local  or  State  health 
authorities;  but  it  is  a  good  deal  better  to  have  a  nurse  on  private  funds  and 
private  authority  than  not  to  have  one  at  all.* 

The  doctors  and  lawyers. — The  medical  and  legal  profession  can 
be  of  great  assistance  in  Americanization  in  eliminating  quackery, 
imposition,  and  exploitation.  They  can  assist  in  the  education  of 
the  foreign  born  through  talks  before  the  parent-teacher  associations, 
in  the  community  centers,  and  in  the  schools.  They  can  serve  upon 
committees  on  legal  and  medical  aid  and  in  many  ways  become  a 
potent  force  for  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  life  in  a  community. 

The  banks. — ^The  banks  individually  or  as  a  clearing  house  associa- 
tion should  take  steps  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  foreign  bom,  if  we  are 
to  encourage  among  them  proper  methods  of  saving  their  money. 
If  the  banks  do  not  remain  open  at  times  that  meet  the  needs  of  these 
people,  a  joint  office  of  all  the  banks  might  be  arranged  which  could 
be  so  opened.  Such  an  office  can  also  be  placed  in  that  portion  of  the 
city  where  it  is  most  accessible  to  those  of  foreign  birth.  Some  such 
plans  must  be  worked  out  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  "  quack  "  banker 
who  thrives  upon  the  credulity  of  the  foreign  born. 


*  Esther  Everett  Lape. 
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The  city  oificiaU. — Practically  every  city  and  county  officer  comos 
into  contact  with  the  foreign  born  and  affects  his  opinion  of  the  jus- 
tice and  fairness  of  American  institutions.  Such  officials  have  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  create  favorable  impressions  of  this  country. 
Too  often  the  man  who  speaks  English  brokenly  or  who  is  dressed 
poorly  gets  scant  attention  and  less  courtesy  from  public  officials, 
policemen,  firemen,  street-car  conductors,  and  others  in  places  of 
authority.  Through  the  heads  of  these  various,  departments,  com- 
munity committees  can  bring  about  an  improvement  in  such  situations 
which  will  be  far-reaching. 

The  hoys  and  girls. — Here  is  an  opportunity,  for  Americanization 
at  its  source.  Through  the  children  in  the  schools,  through  the  boys' 
and  girls'  organizations,  the  elimination  of  insulting  nicknames  and 
of  racial  prejudice,  may  be  carried  out.  The  boys  and  girls  should 
invite  the  immigrant  children  to  their  parties  and  exercises  exactly 
as  they  invite  other  children.  They  should  help  them-  with  their 
struggle  with  the  new  language  and  not  laugh  at  their  mistakes.  The 
children  of  the  foreign  bom  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  the  native 
born  boys  and  girls  about  their  former  country,  about  its  greatness 
and  its  heroes. 

Other  organizations. — ^It  is  impossible  to  name  all  the  organizations 
which  stand  ready  to  assist  in  this  great  work.  It  is  impossible  to 
suggest  ways  in  which  all  may  serve.  It  is  impossible  to  designate 
any  work  which  may  be  undertaken  exclusively  by  any  one  organiza- 
tion. Team  work  must  prevail.  We  must  all  put  aside  our  pride  of 
organization  when  America  asks  us  to  serve. 

Finally, — It  Is  our  duty  to  show  friendship  without  paternnlism;  encourafire 
education  without  compulsion ;  extend  hospitality  unstlntingly ;  provide  informa- 
tion on  matters  which  pertain  to  his  (the  foreign  bom's  material  welfare;  pro- 
tect him  from  common  abuses — shyster  lawyers,  un-American  propagandists,  and 
social  leeches;  cultivate  and  maintain  proper  contact  with  his  organization 
leaders ;  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a  desirable  and  Invaluable  asset  to  the  com- 
monwealth, rather  than  a  liability ;  afford  him  opportunities  for  self-improve- 
ment, for  an  understanding  of  American  history,  and  a  working  of  the  dvic 
machinery.* 

And  the  test  of  our  democracy  is  in  our  ability  to  absorb  that  man  and  incor- 
porate him  into  the  body  of  our  life  as  an  American.  He  will  learn  to  play  the 
game,  to  stand  to  the  challenge  that  makes  Americans;  the  unfostered  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  man  who  knows  his  way  and  has  learned  it  by  fighting  for  it 
will  yet  be  his.* ^ 

1 E.  E.  Bach,  in  Conference  Proceedings. 
'Franldin  K.  Lane. 
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BDBUOGRAPHY. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  more 
fully  for  the  work  of  Americanization  a  brief  list  of  available  books 
covering  the  various  phases  of  the  work  is  given  herewith. 

Americanism, 
Bbtcb,  Jaues.    The  American  Commonwealth.    Vol.  2,  Chapters,  cl,  cii,  cxiv. 

New  York  [etc.].  Macmillan  Co. 
OK  TocQUEViLLE.    DemocTEcy  In  America.    2  vols.    Colonial  Press,  1862. 

FoERSTia,  NoBMAN,  and  Pierson,  W.  W.,  editors,  American  ideals.  Boston 
[etc.],  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1.25. 

Hnx,  Davh)  J.  Aihericanism :  what  is  it.  New  York,  D,  Appelton  &  Co.,  1916. 
$1.25. 

Kellob,  Frances  A.  Straight  America.  New  York  [etc.],  Macmillan  Co.,  1916. 
50  cents. 

Lane,  Franklin  K.  The  American  spirit.  (Addresses  in  war  time.)  New 
York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1918.    75  cents. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  American  Ideals  and  other  essays.  New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1901.    $1.50. 

.    The  great  adventure.    New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1918.    $1. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry.  The  spirit  of  America.  New  York  [etc.],  Macmillan  Co., 
1910.    $1.50. 

Background  of  the  races. 
Bagot,  R.    Italians  of  tonlay.    Chicago,  F.  G.  Browne,  1913.    $1.25. 

Balch,  E.  G.  Onr  Slavic  fellow  citizens.  New  York,  Charities  Piiblicatlon  Com- 
mittee, 1910.    $2.50. 

Barnes,  Mary  C,  and  Barnes,  Lemuel  C.  The  new  America — a  study  in  immi- 
gration.   New  York  [etc.],  Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  1913.    50  cents. 

BooARDrs,  Emory  S.  Essentials  of  Americanization.  Parts  2  and  3.  Los 
Angeles,  Calll,  University  of  Southern  California  Press,  1919. 

Clark,  Francis  F.  Old  homes  of  new  Americans  (races  of  former  Austro- 
Hungarlan  empire).    Boston  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1913.    $1.50. 

Commons,  John  R.  Races  and  immigrants  In  America.  New  York  [etc.],  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1915.    $1.50. 

Craram,  Stephen.  With  the  poor  Immigrants  to  America.  (Slavs.)  New 
York  [etc.],  Macmillan  Co.,  1914.    $2.25. 

Knox,  George  William.  The  spirit  of  the  Orient  New  York,  Thomas  Y. 
CJrowell  &  Co.,  1906.    $1.50. 
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Steiner,  Edward  A.    On  the  trail  of  the  Immigrant.    New  York  [etc],  Fleming 
H.  Revell  &  Co.,  1906.    $1.50. 

RxjppiN,  Arthur.     The  Jews  of  to-day.    New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1913. 
$1.75. 

Van  Norman,  L.  E.    Poland,  knight  among  nations.    New  York  [etc],  Fleming 
H.  Revell  &  Co.,  1907.    $1.50. 

The  following  articles  published  in  the  Literary  Digest  will  be  found  to  be 
especially  valuable.    They  have  the  advantage  of  being  concise  and  to  the  point. 

Americans  of  Austrian  birth  ( Sept  Spaniards  in  the  United  States  ( Mar. 

28,  1918).  22,  1919). 

Columbus  Day  (Oct.  12,  1918).  Armenia  (Mar.  29,  1919). 

Greeks  In  America  (Dec.  7,  1918).  Bohemians    in    the    United    States 

Armenians    in    the    United    States  (Apr.  5,  1919). 

(Jan.  4,  1919).  Roumania  at  the  peace  table  (Apr. 

Czecho-Slovak    Republic     (Jan.    11,     12,  1919). 
IQIQ)^  Lithuanians   in    the   United    States 

Swedes  in  the  United  States  (Jan.  25,      ^^^^'  ^^*  ^^^^)'  ,,,       „ 

-gj^Qv  Syrians  in  the  United  States  (May  3, 

1919). 


Jugo-Slavia  (Feb.  1,  1919). 
Norwegians    In    the    United    States 
(Feb.  8,  1919). 


irkraine  (May  10,  1919). 
Finns  in  the  United  States  (May  24, 
1919). 

Poland  (Feb.  15  1919).  ^ettonia  (May  31,  1919). 

Danes  in  the  United  States  (Feb.  22,         j^jg^-Slavs    in    the    United    States 
1919). 


Lithuania  (Mar.  1,  1919). 


(June  7,  1919). 
Esthonia  (June  14,  1919). 
Poles  In  the  United  States  (Mar.  8,         Letts  in  the  United  States  (June  21. 
1919).  1910) 

Greece  (Mar.  15,  1919)".  Finland  (June  28, 1919). 

Community  centers. 

Clakk,  Ida  C.     Little  democracy.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  CJo.,  1918.     $1.50. 

Jackson,  Henby  E.    A  community  center — what  it  is  and  how  to  organize  it. . 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1918.     (U.  S.  Bureau  of  likluca- 
tlon.    Bulletin,  1918,  No.  11.)     10  cents. 

A  community  center.    New  York,  [etc.],  Macmillan  Co.,  1918.    $1. 

Contains  reproduction  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  bulletin,  1918,  no,  11, 

together  with  additional  material. 

King,  Irving.    Social  aspects  of  education.    New  York,  Macmillan  Co.    $1.60. 

Maciveb,  IloBERT  M.     Community.    New  York  [etc.]  Macmillan  Co.,  1917.    $3.75. 

Quick,   Herbert.    The  brown   mouse.     Indianapolis,    Ind.,   Bobbs-MerrUl   Co., 
1915.     $1.25. 

Terry,  Clarence  A.    Community  center  activities.    Cleveland  (Ohio)  Founda- 
tion Survey.    Educational  Extension.    25  cents. 
Contains  references  on  various  phases  of  the  work. 

First  step  in  community  center  development.    New  York,  Russell  Sage 

Foundation,  Publication  Dept.,  130  East  22d  St. 

Ward,  Edward  J.    The  social  center.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1913.    $1.56i. 
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ENGLISH  TEXTS. 

Austin,  Bxtth.     Lessons  in  English  for  foreign  women.     New  York    [etc.], 
American  Book  Co.,  1913. 

Beshgeturtan,  Azniv.    Foreigners'  guide  to  English.    Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  World 
Book  Co.,  313  Park  Hill  Ave.,  1917. 

Cbancixlor,  Whxiam  E.    Reading  and  language  lessons  for  evening  schools. 
New  York  [etc.],  American  Book  Co.,  1912. 

Coi£,  R,  B.    Everyday  English  for  every  coming  American.    Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Educational  Dept,  1914. 

Field  and  Covenky.     English  for  new  Americans.     New  York  [etc.],  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  1911. 

GoLDBEROER,  Henry  H.    English  for  coming  citizens.    New  York  [etc.],  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1918. 

Houghton,  Frederick.    First  lessons  in  English  for  foreigners.     New  York 
[etc],  American  Book  Co.,  1911. 

Markowitz  and  Starr.    Everyday  language  lessons.    New  York  [etc.],  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  1914. 

Pbice,  IsAAa    Direct  method  of  teacliing  English  to  foreigners.     New  York, 
Franlt  Beattys  &  Co.,  1913. 

Roberts,  Peter.    English  for  coming  Americans.    New  York,  Association  Press, 
347  Madison  Ave. 

X  series  of  books,   pamphlets,  charts,   and   cards.     Descriptive  price  lint   can   be 
secured  on  request  from  the  publisher. 

CIVICS  TEXTS. 

Carr,  John   Foster.    Guide  to   the  United   States  for   the  Immigrant.    New 
York,  Immigrant  Educational  Society,  241  Fifth  Ave. 
Issued  in  several  languages. 
Dunn,  Arthur  W.    Community  and  the  citizen.     (Boston  [etc.],  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  1907. 
For  advanced  classes. 
Hill  and  Davis.    Civics  for  new  Americans.    Boston  [etc.],  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1915. 

Plass,  Anna  A.    Civics  for  Americans  in  the  making.    Boston  [etc.],  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1912.    50  cents. 

Richman  and  Waixach.    Good  Citizenship.    New  York  [etc.].  American  Book 
Co^  1908.    45  cents. 

Roberts,  Pftkr.    Civics  f6r  coming  Americans.    New  York,  Association  Press, 
347  Madison  Ave.,  1917.    50  cents. 

Sbarpe,  Mart  F.    Plain  facts  for  fature  citizen&    New  York  [etc.],  American 
Book  Co.,  1914.    48  cents. 

Webster,    Hanson    Hart.    Americanization    and    citizenship.    Boston    [etc.], 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.      40  cents. 

Zmehal,  J.  J.    Primer  of  civics— for  the  guidance  of  immigrants.     Chicago, 
Illinois  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  1362  Astor  Street,  1912. 
Bi-Ungua  1  texts  in  Italian,  Polish,  Bebemian,  Lithuanian,  and  other  languages. 
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TRAINING  FOR  TEACHING. 

Bahlsen,  Leopold.  Teaching  of  modern  languages.  Boston  [etc],  Glnn  &  Co^ 
1905.    50  cents. 

Bebutz,  M.  D.  The  Berlitz  method  for  teaching  a  language.  (English  part 
Book  1.)     New  York,  Berlitz  &  Co.,  28-30  West  34th  Street,  1915.    $1. 

CoLviN  and  Bagley.  Human  behavior — a  first  book  in  psychology  for  teacher^. 
New  York  [etc.],  Macmillan  Co.,  1913.    $1. 

GoLDBEBGER,  Henby  H.    How  to  teach  English  to  foreigners.    New  York,  A.  G. 

Seller,  1224  Amsterdam  Avfe.,  1918.     75  cents. 
GouiN,  Francois.  The  art  of  teaching  and  studying  languages.     New  York 

[etc.],  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  1892. 

Jespersen,  O.  How  to  teach  a  foreign  language.  New  York  [etc.],  Macmil- 
lan Co.,  1904.    90  cents. 

Mahoney  and  Herlihy.  First  steps  in  Americanization.  Boston  [etc.], 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1918. 

Roberts,  Peter.  Teacher's  raanual-r-English  for  coming  Americans.  New  York, 
Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave.,  1909. 

Sweet,  H.  The  practical  study  of  languages.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

United  States.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Education.  Civic 
education  in  elementary  schools  as  illustrated  In  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Wa^- 
ington.  Government  Printing  Office,  1915.  (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  17.)  5 
cents. 

Lessons  in  community  and  national  life.     Washington, 

Government  Printing  Office,  1919.    45  cents. 
The  teaching  of  community  civics.     Washington,  Gov- 


ernment Printing  Office,  1915.     (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  23.)     10  cents. 
ELIMINATION  OF  EXPLOITATION. 

Boston  Legal  Aid  Society,  39  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    Annual  reports. 

Immigrants  Protective  League,  920  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  Sixth 
annual  report,  1915. 

Legal  Aid  Society  of  Chicago,  230  Northwestern  University  Building,  Chicago, 
111.    Annual  reports. 

Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  239  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Annual 
reports. 

National  Alliance  of  Legal  Aid  Societies.  Third  biennial  convention,  October 
11-12,  1916.  Proceedings.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Legal  Aid  Society,  103  Lin- 
coln Inn  Court. 

Smffh,  Reginald  Heber.  Justice  and  the  poor.  New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

HOUSING   IMPROVEMENT. 

Housing  awakening.    In  Survey,  1910-11. 

A  series  of  articles  running  through  thirteen  numbers  of  the  Survey ;  published  by 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

WasMngionf  September  SO,  1919, 

Sm:  In  the  United  States  all  public  education  is  primarily  the  func- 
tion of  the  several  States  and  not  of  the  Federal  Government.  What- 
ever help,  financial  or  otherwise,  the  Federal  Government  may  finally 
give  to  that  very  important  phase  of  education  which  we  call  Amer- 
icanization— education  of  adult  foreign-bom  persons  in  our  language, 
American  life  and  ideals,  government,  and  industrial  and  social 
opportunities — the  States  must  continue  to  perform  the  important 
tasks  of  organizing  the  work  in  their  several  municipalities  and  of 
giving  them  the  necessary  immediate  oversight  and  direction.  To 
assist  State  school  officials  in  these  important  tasks  Dr.  Fred  Clayton 
Butler,  Director  of  Americanization  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  has 
prepared  the  manuscript  which  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  pub- 
lication as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Sbobetast  of  thb  IiiTBBiaR. 
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FOREWORD. 


There  are  many  thousands  of  people  who  are  in  a  position  to  exert 
great  influence  in  the  work  of  Americanization^  through  their  leader- 
ship or  membership  in  State  legislatures,  State  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments, and  State  oi^anizations,  oflicial  and  voluntary. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  lay  before  that  body  of  men 
and  women  some  concrete  suggestions  of  ways  by  which  the  States 
may  serve  e£Fectively  in  the  education  and  the  assimilation  into  full 
fellowship  and  citizenship  of  our  foreign-bom  people. 

The  States  are  rapidly  coming  to  see  the  importance  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  many  are  taking  official  action.  The  conception  of  the  task 
varies  greatly,  and  some  of  the  methods  advocated  in  some  States 
.seem  unwise  to  those  who  have  long  studied  the  question.  It  seems 
wise,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  common  imderstanding  of  the  problem, 
that  this  present  work  should  be  issued  immediately. 

Those  interested  in  the  opportunity  to  render  service  in  this  task 
through  the  States  are  urged  to  read  the  book  'Community  Ameri- 
canization'' in  order  to  secure  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  problem.  They  are  als3  referred,  for  the  expert 
phases  of  Americanization,  to  three  other  bulletins  which  will  be 
printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  coincidently  with  the  present 
one:  "Teaching  English  to  the  Foreign  Bom,"  ** Teaching  Native 
Illiterates,"  and  ** Training  Teachers  for  Americanization." 

Trr  Author. 
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Chapter  I. 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 


During  the  heat  and  passion  of  war,  some  of  the  American  people 
lost  for  a  tune  that  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  which  has  alwajs 
characterized  this  Nation,  We  permitted  oiu*  righteous  hatred  of 
Germany's  barbarism  to  overflow  upon  even  those  who  left  Germany 
because  of  her  methods.  Even  those  who  bore  German  names,  though 
of  native  parentage  and  intensely  patriotic  to  America,  were  keenly 
conscious  in  many  cases  of  an  underground  current  of  suspicion  and 
resentment. 

Chauvinists  in  some  instances  sought  to  translate  this  unhealthy 
mental  attitude  into  law,  and  some  of  the  States  passed  acts  which 
we  now  see  were  not  entirely  fair  and  just.  The  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  the  American  people  can  be  trusted  to  reassert  themselves  and 
diminate  from  the  statutes  those  regulations  which  were  inspired 
by  war  passions  rather  than  by  wise  deliberation. 

There  has  always  been  in  America  a  group,  happily  a  very  small 

one,  which  has  advocated  "America  for  Americans  only,''  meaning 

by  ''Americans"  themselves  and  those  others  who  were  accidentally 

bom  in  this  coimtry.     If  America  is  to  be  a  place  merely  for  the 

select,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  matter  of  birth  is  too  imcertain 

to  be  used  as  a  qualifying  factor.     The  fathers  wisely  decreed  that 

the  gates  of  America  shall  be  open  to  all  who  meet  certain  reasonable 

requirements.     It  is  therefore  a  condition  which  confronts  us  and 

not  a  theofy 

ILLITERATES  IN  THE  DRAFT. 

We  have  in  this  country  to-day,  according  to  a  census  now  10 
years  old,  eight  and  one-half  millions  of  people  who  are  either  entirely 
illiterate  or  cannot  read  andwrite  the  language  of  America.  Although 
this  number  is  of  itself  greater  than  the  number  of  aU  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  our  draft  statistics  show  us  that  it  is  probably  far 
under  the  correct  number.  Of  1,552,000  men  who  were  examined  in 
the  draft  Army,  386,000,  or  24.9  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  an  Amer- 
ican newspaper  or  write  a  letter.  If  this  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
cross-eection  of  the  American  people  (and  these  were  all  men  between 
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21  and  31  years  old — the  group  which  presumably  was  most  recently 
out  of  our  schools),  then  there  are  probably  more  nearly  18,000,000 
people  m  this  coimtry  who  can  not  read  our  laws  or  who  must  receive 
their  patriotic  impulses  from  newspapers  published  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Now,  despite  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  close  our  gates  to  all 
immigration,  these  people  are  here.  They  can  not  be  returned  to 
the  land  of  their  birth.  In  fact  it  is  probable  that  more  than  half 
of  them  were  bom  in  America.  Their  presence  here  and  their  needs 
constitute  a  problem.     This  is  the  problem  of  Americanization. 

All  must  admit  that  if  America  is  to  be  really  a  nation  and  not  a 
group  of  races,  there  must  at  least  be  a  common  tongue.  Although 
this  country  was  discovered  by  an  Italian  and  settled  largely  by  the 
French  and  Spanish,  fate  has  decreed  that  English  is  to  be  the  language 
of  America.  It  is  not  unfair  therefore  to  ask  that  all  who  come  to 
America  to  make  this  their  home  shall  equip  themselves  with  the 
English  language.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  must  give  up  the 
language  of  their  native  land,  but  merely  that  they  shall  also  learn 
the  language  of  America,  that  we  may  imderstand  them  and  that  they 
may  understand  us. 

SUASION  BBRER  THAN  FORCR 

Hiere  are  those  who  would  insist  that  the  immigrant  be  forced  to 
learn  the  English  language,  and  there  are  those  also  who  would  insist 
that  he  be  forced  to  give  up  the  use  of  lus  mother  tongue.  Calm 
thought  will  of  itself  demonstrate  the  imwisdom  of  the  latter  course. 
We  have  been  too  prone  to  blame  the  foreign  bom  for  not  learning 
English,  when  only  a  very  few  of  our  communities  have  made  any 
provision  whereby  they  might  learn  it.  Only  a  few  cities  have  pro- 
vided schools  for  adults  conducted  at  such  hours  that  an  adult  may 
attend. 

It  would  seem  to  be  wiser  and  fairer,  before  trying  force,  to  provide 
facilities  and  then  attempt  to  create  a  desire  to  learn  upon  the  part 
of  the  foreign  bom.  Such  a  policy  is  not  only  in  keeping  with  the 
traditional  liberty  of  America,  but  it  is  a  soimd  economical  and 
political  procedure. 

The  minor  child,  however,  is  a  ward  of  the  State,  and  here  compul- 
sion may  be  used  without  any  infringement  of  constitutional  or  moral 
rights.  Let  us  therefore  see  that  no  boy  or  girl  reaches  the  age  of  21 
without  the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  think  in  English.  Ijet  us 
also  make  the  facilities  for  adults  to  secure  an  education  in  English 
so  general  that  they  will  be  available  to  all.  Proper  organized  effort 
and  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies  concerned  can  then  be  depended 
upon  to  bring,  of  their  own  free  will,  the  non-English-speaking  into 
the  classes. 
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In  all  of  our  dealii^  with  the  foreign  bom  we  should  remember  that 
until  ihej  are  naturalized  they  are  guests  of  oiu*  nation  and  protected 
by  solemn  treaties  entered  into  by  this  Government  with  the  coun- 
tries from  which  they  came.  We  can,  as  a  rule,  apply  no  restrictions 
to  aliens  in  America  which  will  not  thereby  automatically  permit 
other  nations  to  apply  similar  restrictions  to  Americans  abroad, 
and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  thousands  of  om*  people 
are  resident  in  other  countries,  engaged  in  business,  in  the  arts,  and 
in  the  sciences.     They  are  hostages  for  the  fair  treatment  of  other 

peoples  here. 

CmZENSfflP  LAWS  TOO  LOOSE. 

It  is  no  intrusion  upon  the  immigrant's  liberty  to  insist  that  ho 
should  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  as  a  requisite  to  his  becom- 
ing a  citizen.  We  have  without  a  doubt  been  too  free  with  the  price- 
less privil^e  of  citizenship.  Aliens  in  large  numbers  have  applied  for 
their  citizenship  papers  because  they  could  then  secure  a  hunting 
license  at  a  cheaper  fee  or  because  they  could  then  keep  a  dog, 
which  privilege  local  laws  forbade  an  alien.  This  is  of  coiuse  a 
toivesty  upon  the  honor  and  pride  of  the  nation.  A  number  of 
States  still  grant  citizenship,  or  rather  the  right  to  vote,  upon  the 
mere  statement  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  Such  statements 
are  in  thousands  of  cases  never  fulfilled.  Here  then  is  a  first  task 
for  the  States — to  bring  their  laws  concerning  the  right  to  vote  up 
to  a  standard  with  those  of  other  States,  to  the  end  that  there 
shall  be  a  voting  citizenship  based  upon  imiform  requirements. 

Laws  have  been  introduced  in  State  legislatures  tending  to  prohibit 
racial  organizations  and  to  abolish  the  foreign-language  press.  It 
is  hoped  that  here  also  the  good  judgment  of  the  American  people 
will  assert  itself.  To  prohibit  association  based  upon  a  common 
mother  tongue  or  upon  racial  kinship  would  be  another  invasion  of 
liberty  which  could  not  be  justified  before  the  law.  Our  own  people 
form  in  groups  around  all  sorts  of  common  desires  and  objects.  Our 
fraternal  organizations  are  exclusive  in  their  membership  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  particular  ideals  advocated  in  their  respective 
rituals.  We  have  om*  Chicago  societies  in  New  York  and  oiu*  New 
York  societies  in  Chicago.  We  have  om*  California  societies  and  our 
Illinois  and  other  societies  wherever  men  from  those  States  Uve  in 
large  numbers  away  from  the  homeland  they  love  so  well.  This  is  a 
most  human  tendency  and  of  itself  can  work  no  harm.  The  harm  is 
caused  when  those  gathered  together  cherish  and  advocate  theories 
contrary  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation.  And  such  may  gather  together 
as  well  in  the  form  of  a  college  fraternity  as  in  that  of  a  racial  organ- 
ization. 

The  racial  organizations  of  this  country,  niunbering  as  they  do 
millions  of  oiw  foreign  born  among  their  membership,  can  be  a 
145963**— 20 2 
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great  and  most  invaluable  factor  in  the  task  of  aasimilathig  and 
educating  our  inunigrants.  Many  ol  these  organizations  as  a  matter 
of  fact  make  full  citizenship  in  America  witiiin  a  certain  period  ci 
years  one  of  their  essentials  lor  membership.  All  of  them  when 
properly  approached,  we  may  be  sure,  will  j<Mn  whole-heartedlj 
with  us  in  any  wise  and  necessary  program  for  Americanization. 

THE  FOREIGN-LANGUAGE  PRESS. 

The  foreign-language  press  mmilarly  constitutes  a  great  and 
powerful  force  that  will  offer  itself  for  the  education  of  its  readers. 
There  are  tmdoubtodly  millions  of  people  in  this  coimtry  who  can 
read  satisfactorily  only  their  nativB  foreign  tongue.  To  destroy,  even 
if  we  could  do  so,  our  only  means  of  bringing  our  story  to  their  minds 
would  be  folly.  A  little  reflection  would  show  bow  difficult  it  would 
be  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  newspapers  or  magazines  or  books 
in  foreign  tongues.  We  would  then  have  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  anything  printed  other  than  in  ^i^ish.  Some  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  the  world  would  be  ruled  out  of  our  land.  Our  scientists 
and  artists  would  be  provincialized.  But  it  is  idle  even  to  discuss  eruch 
an  action  in  America.  Here  again  wisdcmi  advises  that  we  direct  our 
efforts  at  the  cause  rather  than  at  the  effect.  When  all  of  our  people 
have  been  furnished  with  the  proper  educational  facilities  for  learn- 
ing English,  the  need  for  papers  published  here  in  foreign  tongues  will 
disappear.  In  fact,  already  the  more  forward-looking  publishers  of 
foreign-language  newspapers  are  printing  a  pari  of  their  paper  in 
English  in  order  that  they  may  hold  that  portion  of  their  clientele 
which  is  gradually  acquiring  the  English  language.  Other  publishers 
may  be  depended  upon  to  see  that  such  a  plan  is  both  patriotic  and 
good  business. 

Some  people  assume  that  whatevw*  is  printed  or  said  in  a  language 
which  they  themsrives  can  not  understand  must  necessarily  be 
pernicious.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  careful  translation  of  large  numbers 
of  foreign  publications  in  America  reveals  nothing  so  dangerous  as 
much  that  appears  openly  in  tiie  English  language.  This  is  not 
intended  as  a  plea  for  the  foreign-language  press  in  America.  It  is 
a  plea  for  level-headedness  in  dealii^  with  a  problem  so  intimately 
connected  with  a  jM-oper  solution  of  our  task.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  for^gn-langnage  press  will 
gradually  be  transformed  into  publications  in  English,  not  through 
compulsion,  but  thrm^  the  removal  of  the  special  need  which  they 
now  serve. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  PIBST  NEED. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  first  essential  in  the  proper 
assimilation  of  om*  foreign-born  people  is  the  provision  of  facilities  for 
learning  the  English  language.     Tlie  Constitution,  not  having  spe- 
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cifically  placed  education  in  the  control  of  the  Federal  Grovemment, 
thereby  reserves  it  to  the  States.  The  first  task,  therefore,  for  State 
workers  is  to  bring  about-  a  public  sentiment  that  will  demand  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  the  education  of  adults  in  English,  civics, 
and  American  history.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
soon  decide  to  join  the  States  in  a  cooperative  movement  toward 
such  an  end.    In  the  meantime  the  States  should  act  independently. 

State  legislators  should  recognize  that  the  proper  education  of 
our  foreign  bom  goes  much  further  than  mere  ''book  learning." 
Laws  enacted  to  provide  such  education  should  be  so  elastic  that 
facilities  may  be  provided  wherever  the  foreign  bom  may  be  brought 
together  in  groups.  Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  these 
people  can  ever  be  brought  into  our  night  schools.  We  must  reach 
the  greater  number  with  classes  in  industrial  plants,  in  their  lodges 
and  labor  imions,  and  even  in  their  churches.  The  public-school 
authorities  should  be  authorized  to  send  properly  trained  teachers 
wherever  the  necessary  minimum  number  of  such  people  can  be 
formed  into  a  class  and  at  such  hours  of  the  day  or  night  as  will  be 
most  convenient  to  their  needs. 

Just  as  the  teeth  and  general  health  and  even  the  home  conditions 
of  the  child  are  recognized  as  a  proper  field  for  the  supervision  of  the 
school  authorities,  so  legislators  should  recognize  that  the  environ- 
ment of  the  foreign  bom  and  their  community  and  social  conditions 
are  a  part  of  the  problem  as  well  as  the  mere  teaching  of  English. 
The  public-school  authorities  should  be  permitted  a  broad  discretion 
in  the  field  of  work  and  not  limited  too  strictly  to  pure  education. 
As  will  be  described  later,  the  public-school  system  should  be  the 
hub  around  which  all  the  forces  of  the  State  and  community  may 
work  in  this  problem. 

In  his  book  on  Community  Americanization,^  the  writer  has  set 
forth  the  following  essential  requirements  for  those  who  would  serve 
the  Nation  in  this  task: 

We  must  first  of  all,  if  we  are  to  do  our  work  properly,  possess  the  American  spirit 
ouiBelves.  We  should  have  some  knowledge  of  those  whom  we  are  seeking  to  initiate 
Into  our  brotherhood.  We  must  know  the  difficulties  under  which  they  are  laboring 
in  this  new  land.  We  must  come  to  have  a  real  respect  for  them  as  men  and  for  their 
possibilities  as  members. 

These  requirements  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  those  who 
plan  to  work  along  State  lines,  and  all  such  are  urged  to  read  Com- 
munity Americanization  both  for  the  broader  treatment  it  gives  of 
these  requirements  and  for  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  program  they 
are  lu^ed  to  bring  about  within  the  communities  of  the  State. 

1  Bareau  of  Eduoatlon,  Bulletin,  1019,  No.  76. 
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Purely  as  a  suggestion  to  the  authorities  of  other  States,  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  which  aflFect  the  education  of  adolescents  are 
included  herein.  Suggestions  are  also  added  which  will  enable  the 
school  authorities  of  a  State  to  make  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  National  Government  when  it  shall  adopt  the  necessary  legisla^ 
tion. 

Every  minor  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  who  does  not  poesees  such  ability  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language  as  is  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
fifth  grade  of  the  public  or  private  schools  of  the  city  or  school  district  in  which  he 
resides  shall  attend  some  day  or  evening  school  or  some  school  maintained  by  as 
employer,  as  herdnafter  provided,  in  the  city  or  district  in  which  he  resides  throughout 
the  entire  time  such  school  is  in  seanon;  provided  that  no  such  minor  be  required  to 
attend,  if  the  commissioner  of  health  of  the  city,  town,  village,  or  district  where  such 
minor  resides,  or  an  officer ,ideem  such  minor  physically  or  mentally  unfit  to  attenfl. 

Any  minor  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  who  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  piinished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5. 

Every  person  having  in  his  control  any  minor  subjet^t  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  cause  such  nrnKH*  to  attend  a  school  as  hereby  required ;  and  if  such  person  fails  for 
six  sessions  within  a  period  of  one  month  to  cause  such  minor  to  so  attend  school, 
unless  the  commissioner  of  health  or  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  or  department 
of  health  of  the  c-ity,  town,  village,  or  district  where  such  minor  resides,  or  an  officer 
thereof  designated  by  such  board,  department,  or  commissioner  shall  certify  that 
Buch  minor's  physical  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  his  attoidance  at  school 
harmful  or  impracticable,  such  person  shall,  upon  complaint  by  a  truant  officer  and 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20. 

WTioever  induces  or  attempts  to  induce  such  minor  to  absent  himiself  unlawfully 
from  school  or  employs  such  minor,  except  as  is  provided  by  law,  or  barb<M:8  such  who, 
while  school  is  in  session,  is  absent  unlawfully  therefrom,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $50. 

The  employer  of  any  minor  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  procure 
from  such  minor  and  display  in  the  place  where  such  minor  is  employed  the  weekly 
record  of  regular  attendance  upon  a  school,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  perscw  to 
employ  any  minor  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  imtil  and  unless  he  pro- 
cures and  displays  said  weekly  record  as  herein  pro\d(lpd.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  or  principal  of  the  school  upon  which  he  (such  minor)  attends  to  provide  each 
week  such  minor  with  a  true  record  of  attendance. 

Any  employer  may  meet  the  requirements  of  this  act  by  conducting  a  class  or  (lasses 
lor  teaching  English  and  civics  to  foreign-bom  in  shop,  store,  plant,  or  factory,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  local  school  authorities,  and  any  minor  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  may  satisfy  the  requirement  by  attendance  upon  such  classes. 
12 
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Ni^t  schools  wherein  the  common  branches  and  such  additional  subjects  as  may 
he  adapted  to  students  applying  for  instruction  are  taught  on  three  nights  each  week, 
for  t\ro  hours  each  night,  shall  be  maintained  by  the  board  of  education — 

(1)  In  each  city  of  the  first  class  throughout  the  duration  of  the  day-school  term. 

(2)  In  each  dty  of  the  second  class  on  at  least  100  nights. 

(3)  In  each  city  of  the  third  class  on  at  least  80  nights. 

(4)  In  each  city  not  subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions  and  in  each  school  district 

where  20  or  more  minors  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  years  are  required  to 
attend  school,  or  where  20  or  more  persons  over  the  age  of  16  yeaxs  make  appli- 
cation for  instruction  in  a  night  school,  for  at  least  75  nights. 

All  night  schools  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  residing  in  the  districts  or  city. 

The  commissioner  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  to  divide  the  State  into  zones 
and  to  appoint  directors  thereof,  teachers,  and  such  other  employees  as  may  be  nec- 
eosary  to  promote  and  extend  educational  facilities  for  the  education  of  illiterates 
and  of  non-English-speaking  persons. 

The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  a  city,  the  council  of  a  city,  or  the 
common  council  of  a  city,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  a  county,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  an  incorporated  village,  the  town  board  of  a  town  may  make  appropriations  to  aid 
and  promote  the  extension  of  education  among  the  illiterates  and  non-English-speak- 
ing persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  respective  bodies. 

No  person,  after  January  1, 1922,  shall  become  entitled  to  vote  by  attaining  majority, 
by  naturalization,  or  otherwise,  unless  such  person  is  also  able,  except  for  physical 
disability,  to  read  and  write  English. 

The  State  law  should  provide  that  such  minors  as  are  unable  to 
read  and  write  English  with  the  specified  facility  should  attend 
school  for  a  mininiuni  of  200  hours  each  year,  even  though  it  be 
necessary  for  them  to  attend  the  r^ular  day  public  school. 

The  law  should  also  designate  the  commissioner,  or  superintendent 
of  education,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  other 
chief  educational  officer,  as  the  official  representative  of  the  State 
authorized  to  complete  any  necessary  cooj>erative  arrangements  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  State  treasurer  should  be  designated  specifically  as  the  officer 
authorized  to  receive  Federal  funds. 

The  chief  educational  officer  of  the  State  should  be  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  arrange  with  the  Federal  Government  for  the  expen- 
diture of  any  joint  funds  at  any  time  available. 

V?lien  the  Federal  Government  makes  a  specific  appropriation 
of  funds  for  expenditure  in  each  State,  further  action  by  the  State 
legislatures  will  be  necessary  to  make  appropriations  meeting  the 
requirements  of  such  Federal  acts,  unless  blanket  appropriations 
may  be  provided  in  anticipation  of  such  action  by  the  National 
Congress. 

A  map  of  the  State  of  New  York,  showing  the  proposed  zoning, 
is  printed  herewith.  It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  State  into  15  zones. 
These  zones  have  been  worked  out  on  the  following  basis:  (1)  Pur- 
poses of  local  administration;  (2)  number  of  illiterates  and  non- 
English  speaking  in  each  district  (8,000  to  12,000);  (3)  natural 
geographical  divisions.     The  divisions  should  bd  upon  coimty  lines. 
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It  is  proposed  to  organize  in  New  York  undmr  a  direclor  or  super- 
visor a  representative  group  of  local  Americanization  committees, 
similar  to  the  plan  explained  in  the  book  ''Commmiity  Americani- 
zation/'    Those   committees   will   represent  all   the   activities   and 


forces  fimctioning  in  Americanization  service;  for  example,  pnblic 
schools,  civic  bodies,  chambers  of  commerce,  rotary  dubs,  women's 
oi^anizations,  industries,  foreign  societies  and  leaders,  social  and 
civic  forces,  including  Youi^  Men's  Christian  Aseodation,  Ejiights 
of  Columbus,  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Assodatton,  etc. 
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The  function  of  this  director  will  be  to  administer  the  State's 
activities  through  the  local  forces,  to  coordinate  the  local  activities 
behind  the  public  school  extension  program,  to  arouse  and  focus 
public  attention  and  enlist  volunteer  activity  upon  constructive 
Americanization,  to  supervise  the  teachers  trained  for  this  work, 
through  local  coo}>eration  of  public  school  authorities,  and  to  arrange 
local  training  centers  when  and  where  needed. 

Other  State  legislation  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
foreign  bom  from  imposition,  exploitation,  adverse  housing  condi- 
fcionsy  etc.  These  needs  will  be  brought  out  from  time  to  time  as  the 
work  progresses.  Such  progressive  and  modem  measures  as  small- 
claims  courts,  public  defenders,  etc.,  should  be  studied  and  provided 
whenever  f  oimd  advisable. 
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It  is  obvious^  that  the  national  problem  of  Americanization  is  too 
large  and  too  widespread  to  be  solved  from  the  City  of  Washington. 
To  care  for  it  properly  there  must  be  decentralization  similar  to  that 
followed  in  the  plans  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System,  for 
instance.  Under  such  a  plan,  there  would  be  r^onal  directors 
directly  representing  the  National  Government  in  groups  of  States. 
These  regional  directors  would  establish  cooperative  working  rela- 
tions with  the  State  directors  and  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
latter  all  the  facilities  of  the  National  Government  available  for  the 
work. 

The  plan  already  adopted  by  New  York  for  the  work  in  that  State 
follows  similar  lines,  with  regional  directors  for  the  several  groups  of 
counties.  The  uniform  adoption  of  such  a  plan  throughout  the  Nation 
would  give  a  simple,  effective,  and  business-like  working  organization 
with  direct  lines  from  the  Federal  director,  through  the  regional 
directors,  the  State  directors,  the  district  directors  to  the  commimity 
directors.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  is  urged  upon  those  in  authority 
in  the  States. 

The  work  of  Americanization  vitally  concerns  several  different 
State  departments, such  as  health,  labor,  etc.,  but  fimdamentally  the 
task  is  one  of  education.  It  seems  far  better  therefore  to  have  this 
work  made  a  part  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  State  unless 
it  can  be  made  a  separate  department  of  the  State's  work.  The 
education  of  our  foreign-bom  people  is  a  task  for  our  educational 
scientists,  and  not  for  the  layman  who  knows  nothing  of  the  process 
of  transforming  men's  minds. 

THE  COMMISSION  PLAN. 

Some  States,  notably  California,  have  already  organized  for  this 
work  along  lines  quite  different  from  the  New  York  plan.  In  Call- 
fomia  the  task  of  improving  the  environment  and  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  foreign  born  was  a  number  of  years  ago  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  special  commission,  that  of  immigration  and  housiog. 
Excellent  work  has  resulted.  Here  a  body  of  men  and  women, 
giving  a  part  of  their  time,  have  directed  the  work  through  an  execu- 
16 
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tive  secretary  and  assistants,  while  under  the  New  York  plan  the 
responsibflity  is  placed  upon  a  State  director  reporting  to  the  State 
commissioner  of  education.  The  New  York  plan  may  be  adopted 
and  the  advantages  of  the  California  plan  incorporated  by  appointing 
an  advisory  State  conmiittee  which  will  represent  all  the  State 
interests  involved  in  Americanization. 

This  committee  should  include  representatives  of  the  various 
State  bureaus  aflFected,  the  principal  racial  organizations  of  the  State, 
the  industries,  the  federation  of  labor,  the  women's  organizations, 
patriotic  societies,  etc.  Such  a  conmiittee  would  coordinate  aU 
the  activities  of  the  principal  State  organizations,  eliminate  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  bring  harmony  of  purpose,  and  be  a  powerful  factor 
in  advising  and  aiding  the  State  director  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

A  8tate  department  or  commission  (oar  oonunittee)  should  be  democratic,  and  made 
iq>  ol  citizens  who  have  had  actual  experience  with  immigrants  and  who  represent 
▼aiiouB  viewpoints  in  connection  with  the  problem.  The  comnussbnen  ehould  prei- 
CBably  be  leaders  in  their  fields  who  could  not  give  full  time,  but  who  would  deter- 
mine general  policies  and  employ  a  staff  of  experts  for  the  work  of  administration. 
Obviously,  the  smaller  communities  or  private  agencies  can  not  afford  to  retain  the 
services  of  experts  in  all  the  various  lines  of  Americanization  work,  but  the  State  can 
do  80,  and  it  can  make  them  available  for  surveys  and  advisory  vrotk  in  each  com- 
munity. The  State  department,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  NatLonal  depart- 
ment, thus  has  a  concentrated  poww  to  infcmn  each  community  as  to  its  problems 
and  as  to  the  newest  and  most  successful  methods  for  attacking  these  problems.  Few, 
if  any,  States  can  afford  to  maintain  a  department  sufficiently  large  to  do  all  the  direct 
field  work;  and,  indeed,  it  is  questionable  if  the  State  should  periorm  such  functions. 
However,  the  State  oiganication  should  be  flexible  and  so  developed  that,  on  short 
Dotioe,  it  can  send  experts  in  any  line  to  the  aid  of  the  community. 

THE    state's    RESPONSIBrLITY. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  State  should  await  the  call  ol  the  community. 
The  initiative  must  be  assumed  by  the  State;  it  should  keep  in  close  contact  with  the 
National  department,  and  also  with  the  work  being  done  in  other  States,  and  should 
asnune  responsibility  for  inaugurating  work  and  programs,  the  value  of  which  has  been 
proved,  not  only  in  communities  which  have  already  recognized  their  Americanization 
pfoblems  but  also  in  the  backward  communities  which  have  failed  to  realize  that  they 
have  any  such  problem.  The  California  commission  has  boldly  faced  this  question 
and  has  sent  staffs  of  investigators  into  the  most  backward  communities  to  make 
tarveys,  and  has  then  confronted  the  community  government  and  social  agencies  with 
a  trezJc  and  full  report  of  the  conditions,  pointing  out  the  work  that  the  local  com- 
xnmuty  agencies  must  undertake  to  meet  the  situation.  A\lien  persuasion  has  failed, 
the  commission  has  resorted  to  public  exposure  of  existing  conditiooB,  and  publicity 
has  usually  achieved  the  desired  end. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  most  progressivo  ronuu  unities 
ahould  always  cooperate  with  the  State  department  in  compelling  backward  communi- 
ties  to  undertake  this  work,  because  in  many  ways  the  Americanization  problem  can 
not  be  isolated,  nor  can  it  be  solved  by  isolated  action;  it  is  what  we  might  term  a 
"migratory  problem."  For  example,  especi^y  in  our  Western  States,  the  greater 
pocentage  of  foreign-botn  people  are  migratory  workers,  therefore  in  the  fields  of  hous- 
ing and  nanitation  the  conununity  does  not  fidly  protect  itself  by  establishing  proper 
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and  high  standards,  because  the  flow  of  migratory  workers  firom  one  community  to 
another  has  the  effect  of  constantly  reducing  or  endangering  these  standards.  The 
same  example  holds  good  in  the  fields  of  education .  These  are  clear  instances  of  a  low- 
standard  community  affecting  a  highnstandard  community,  whereas  the  reverse  is, 
unhappily,  not  true  unless  there  is  a  centralized  State  agency  to  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  the  establishment  of  uniform  standards  in  all  communitieB. 

DEFINITE    POUCY   NECESSARY. 

Simultaneously  with  the  development  of  an  oiganization  for  energizing  communities 
and  for  rendering  expert  assistance  and  guidance,  the  State  department  must  devdQp, 
as  it  goes  along,  a  definite  Americanization  policy.  It  must  not  fall  into  the  errot  of 
adopting  some  printed  program  or  of  hastily  writing  out  a  program  in  the  seclusion  of  an 
executive  session.  It  must  establish  direct  contact  with  the  foreign  bom,  preferably 
by  means  of  the  establishment  of  complaint  offices  for  handling  cases  of  exploitation,  in 
order  that  it  may  find  out  from  the  immigrants  themselves  what  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties have  confronted  them  in  the  particular  State.  The  State  policy  must  be 
framed  to  meet  such  &ct8,  not  to.  test  theoi^es.  In  addition,  the  department  must 
survey  every  field  that  has  a  possible  bearing  upon  the  broader  work  of  Americaniza- 
tion, for  it  is  bound  to  find  fields  where  the  State  must  do  the  direct  work,  because  legal 
technicalities  and  the  inherent  nature  of  the  work  itself  will  make  it  imjKmble  for 
communities  to  undertake  it. 

The  State,  in  developing  a  policy,  must  realize  that  the  community  or  the  local 
private  agency  is  apt  to  see  only  some  one  small  an^e  of  the  Americanization  problem, 
and  the  scope  of  its  work  may  become  too  rigidly  set  in  a  narrow  field.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  maintain  a  clear  and  broad  vision  of  the  problem  as  a  whole,  and  to  keep 
the  communitieB  and  local  agencies  out  of  the  ruts  and  up  on  the  open  road  leading  to 
a  set  goal  of  accomplishment.  Furthermcnre,  the  private  agencies  or  charities  have  too 
long  borne  the  burdens  in  this  field .  They  have  done  noble  pioneer  work,  but  this  is  a 
public  problem,  the  responsibility  of  the  State,  and  we  should  no  lon^  impoe^e  upon 
such  generosity.  The  State  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  local  units  of  govenunent 
to  make  them  undertake  this  work  in  their  communities.  Furthermore,  the  State, 
since  it  represents  the  P(eople,  can  make  an  Americanization  program  truly  democratic, 
and  there  will  be  none  of  the  suspicion  of  self-aggrandizement  or  r^eligidus  proselyting 
that  unfortunately  often  attaches  to  the  program  of  private  agencies. 

OPPORTUNITY   UNUMITED. 

The  opportunities  for  the  States  and  the  Nation  are  unlimited.  They  can  centralize 
or  focus  public  attention  upon  inadequate  standards  that  are  discovered  and  practi* 
cally  compel  immediate  improvements  that  could  be  achieved  by  the  communitieB 
single-handed  only  in  several  decades. 

Under  our  forms  of  government  the  responsibility  in  educational  matters  is  largdy 
that  of  the  States.  Therefore  the  State  Americanization  department  should  study  and 
point  out  the  defects  in  our  public-school  system  which  retard  the  school  end  of  Aineri- 
canization,  and  it  should  boldly  lead  the  communities  in  a  fight  to  make  of  our  educa- 
tional system  in  hct  what  we  boast  of  it  in  fancy.  The  States,  with  the  backing  of  the 
Nation,  must  aid  and,  where  necessary,  force  the  community  in  raising  the  standards 
of  education  in  making  of  teaching  a  real  profession,  made  up  of  trained  teachers  paid 
a  decent  wage,  sufficient  at  least  to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  living.  If  the 
community  does  not  secure  this  backing  and  giddance  of  the  State,  its  work  in  the 
schooling  field  of  Americanization  is  a  weak,  almost  futile,  compromise  with  the 
shortcomings  of  our  educational  system.* 

1  Mr.  Qeorge  L.  Bell,  formerly  attoniey  and  executive  officer  of  the  California  Immigration  and  Housing 
Commission,  in  an  address  before  the  National  Conference  on  Methods  of  Americanization. 
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Chapter  IV, 
STATE  SURVEY. 


One  of  the  first  tasks  for  a  newly  organized  State  department  of 
AmericanizaiJon  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  problem^  of  the  agencies 
already  at  work,  and  of  the  agencies  available  for  the  work.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  limit  the  information  gathered  to  that  which 
is  essential,  in  order  that  the  resulting  data  may  not  be  so  voluminous 
as  to  be  confusing.  There  is  incorporated  herewith  a  suggestive 
survey. 

TEITTATIVE  PLAIf  FOR  STATE  AMEBICAHIZATIOK  SXJBVET. 
L  TMMTCmANT  POPniJkTION--COMPOSITION  AND    CHA&ACTBSISTICS. 

A.  Summary  of  Data  from  Census  of  1910  for  State  and  (liief  Ciiiee. 


1.  Population.  5.  Illiteracy. 

2.  Color  and  nativity.  6.  Inability  „  -^ „ 

S.  Foreign  nfttionalllli^  7.  School  age  and  attendance. 


4.  Males  of  voting  age.  &  lii4>  showing  per  cent  of  foreign  white  by  counties, 

a.  Citizen^^  of  fbrelgn-bom  white.  in  total  population,  etc. 

Remarks: 
B.  Summary  of  Data  for  Cities  and  Towns,  secured  through  questionnaires,  etc. 
(See  attached  qucstionnaiieB.) 
1.  Immigrant  and  Total  Population  Compared,  1910  and  present. 

Cities        Popola-  Number  foreign-         Present  Estimate  of  present 

and  tion,  1910        bom  and  fOTeifn         population.        number  forelgn-bom  and 

towns.      ceDBua.  parentage  in  1910.  foreign  pareduige. 


Remarks: 
2.  Males  of  Military  Age — Native  and  Foreign-bom. 
a.  Number  Begistered. 


1. 

2,Nator»U3Md 

t.  Dedarants 

4.  AMois • 

(InAxmatioQ  can  be  secured  from  1917-18  neords  of  draft  boards.) 

Remarks: 
3.  Immigrants  in  Industry. 

Cities         Approximate        Approximate  number         Number  classes 
and  total  number        immigrant  fbrimml- 

towns.        employees.  employees.  grants. 


Remarks  and  suggestions: 

U.  STATUS  OF  EDITCATIONAL  FAGIUTISS. 
A.  PubUc  Day  Schools  for  Children. 

Cities         Number  of  publi?  schools       Total  number  of        Number  of  children 
and  attended  largely  by  children  ofimmignmta 

towns.        children  of  immigrants.  attending.  attending. 


Remarks  and  rt'commendations: 
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B.  Public  School  Claesee,  Evening  and  Day,  for  Immigrants  above  Regular  School 

Age. 

Cities         Total  number       Nmnberof  Average  Nomber  hoars       Money  appro- 

and  of  adult  inunigrant  total  number        instructioa  priated 

towns.       immigrants.         classes.  attending.  per  year.  last  year. 


Remarks:  Ivegislation  governing  theee  classes.  Are  they  covering  the 
situation  adequately?  Is  the  subject  matter  taught  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  immigrants?  Do  the  classes  as  a  whole 
hold  their  pupils?  etc. 

Recommendations: 

C.  Private  Day  Schools. 

Cities         Number  of  private  schools        Total  number  of       Total  number  of  children 
and  attended  largely  by  children  of  immigrants  attend- 

towns.        children  of  immigrants.  attending.  ing. 


Remarks  and  recommendations: 

D.  Private  School  Classes,  Evening  and  Day,  for  Immigrants  above  Regular  School 
Age. 

Cities         Number  of       Average  total  ntmiber       Hours  per 
and  classes.  attending.  year, 

towns. 


Remarks: 
E.  Factory  Classes. 

Cities  and  towns.       n^mbSlZS.  ^?^!L^'  n^^Slt^Li-      h«?JS?I^v^ 

grant  employees.  classes.  grants  attending.      houraP«ryear. 


Remarks:  Showing  especially  the  cooperation  furnished  by  the  school 
authorities. 

Recommendations: 

F.  Libraries. 

NumberUbraries      Estimated  num-      M„,„K«r  iuv»ir«__    ^^^^J\^\ 


Foreign.  English. 


Remarks:  Is  the  number  of  foreign-language  books  in  keeping  with  the 

foreign-language  speaking  population? 
Recommendations: 

Q.  Beading  Kooms. 

Cities  and  towns.  paSoid»2i^?B^^       Estimated  number  Number  pap^rs- 

yy.ia«>  »u^i  i,v/   *«  p»wuiii«^i^jf  uuxui         immigrant  patrons.        Foreign.       English. 


Remarks  and  suggestions: 
m.  OTHEB  FACILrnES  AVAILABLS  FOB  IMMiaBANTS. 

A.  Ilacial  Churches. 

Cities  and  towns.  Number  of  racial  churches.  Approximate  membership. 


Remarks  and  suggestions: 
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B.  'Racial  Organization  p. 

cities  aod  towns.  Number  uf  racial  societies.  Approximate  mombcrflhip. 


Remarks:  Possibilities  of  cooperation.  Accomplishments  <)f  foreign 
lan^a^e  societies,  etc.  Mention,  if  possible,  enrollment  of  immi- 
grants in  English-speaking  organisatuniB  such  as  EUm,  Odd  Fellows, 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  etc. 

RecomTrundatums: 
C.  Foragn  language  newspapers  published  in  

at!«i  and  towns.  N""^^''  !PJ2!^-**"*«"*«*  TotiU  circulation. 

Dally.  Otb«r. 


Remarks:  Mention  newspapers  from  other  States  which  circulate  to  any 

extentin ,  etc. 

Suggestions: 
D.  Community  Centers. 

Cltle.««l  tow™.  Nnmber.  *'"~^5?2&"»^- 


Remarks:  What  funds  are  available  in  general  for  this  work,  and  the 
legislation  upon  which  it  depends?    What  basis  of  cooperation  is  there 
between  schools  and  community  centers? 
Suggestions: 
S.  Legal  Aid  Societies. 

ato«ultow»».  Number  of  offlOM.  ImSSgSSKS^tad'l^'y'L. 


Remarks  and  suggestions: 
P.   Information  Bureaus  Reaching  Immigrants. 

^2S*       Number       Numberof  Immigrants 
^jj^^  reached  per  year. 


Remarks:  Describe  the  generaUnature  and  scope  of  the  work,  Yise  of 

interpreters,  foreign  language  translations,  etc. 
Suggestions: 
G.   Housing  Committee,  Bureaus,  etc. 

Citifli  and  towns.  Number. 


Remarks:  Summary  of  reported  housing  conditions  among  immigrants. 
Suggestions: 
H.    Cliarity  Organizations. 

^^  Nmnberof  '^^SSJJS^  Number  immigrants 

^^  agendes.  ^^^.^  assfc^tMi  p»  r  year. 


Remarks:  Description  of  general  i)lan  of  organization  in  the  State,  etc. 
Suggestions: 
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I.  Recreational  and  Gymnastic  Facilities. 

cities       Number       Approxlinate  number       m««ik— «#k«.— ««^**««-i 
And  ni»v.  fmmi0f«nte  MMirhMi         Number  Other  recpeattooal 

and  gjrmnastic  agencies. 


and  play-  Immigrants  reached 

towns,     grounds.  per  year. 


ReTnarlM  and  rnggeations: 
J.   Health  Agencies. 

cities    Visiting    A pproxlmato  number      Free  Approximate  number    Child-     Approximate  number 

and       nurse       immigrants  reached     dispen-  immigrants  reached     welfttfe      nnmlgrants  reached 

towns,    organ.               per  year.               sary.  per  year.              orgUL              per  year. 


Remarlt:  Institutions  maintained  by  State  and  county  govemmentA  and 

extent  to  which  they  reach  immigrantB. 
Sugge$tion»: 
Penal  Institutions. 

Titles  Number 

and  Number.  of 

towns.  immigrants. 


Remarks:  Extent  to  which  they  are  maintained  by  county  and  State 

government. 
SuggutiUmi: 
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Chapter  V. 
COORDINATION  OP  FORCES. 


A  State  committee  or  commission  having  been  formed  or  a  State 
director  appointed,  there  are  certain  definite  steps  that  may  be  taken 
to  inaugurate  a  State-wide  program.  If  the  legislature  of  the  State 
has  not  yet  recognized  its  duty  and  responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
Americanization^  and  the  conmiittee  is  an  unofficial  one,  its  first 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  securing  the  necessary  legislation  and 
appropriations  properly  to  undertake  the  work. 

Assuming  that  an  unofficial  committee  has  been  appointed,  represent- 
ing the  various  State  agencies  and  interests  involved  in  Americaniza- 
tion, the  first  step  should  be  to  appoint  an  executive  director  and  pro- 
vide funds  for  operation.  A  temporary  director  may  be  secured  from 
the  State  educational  department  or  from  the  State  university  in  its 
extension  department.  Either  of  these  organizations  may  be  induced 
to  provide  tepiporanly  the  services  of  such  a  man  in  order  that  the 
movement  may  be  inaugurated  and  the  educational  system  of  the 
State  made  the  auspices  for  its  continuance. 

At  least  a  nominal  fund  may  be  secured  by  calling  for  contributions 
upon  each  of  the  State  agencies  working  in  the  field  of  Americanization. 
The  plans  of  the  committee  may  be  put  in  concrete  form  and  a  fund 
raised  by  pubHc  subscription  from  the  industries,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, public-spirited  citizens  and  other  sources. 

SECUIONG  LEGISLATION. 

The  director  and  funds  provided  for  a  short  period  at  least,  a  State- 
wide campaign  should  be  imdertaken  to  show  the  need  for  adequate 
legislation,  to  arouse  the  communities  to  action  and  to  create  a  pubUc 
sentiment  which  will  enable  the  legislature  at  its  first  meeting  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds.  When  the  legislature  takes  action,  the 
unofficial  coromittee  may  be  disbanded  or  may  offer  its  services  in  an 
advisory  and  coordinating  way  to  the  official  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  work.  It  woidd  seem  wise  for  each  State  director  to 
i^me  some  sort  of  a  State  committee  to  act  as  an  advisory  cabinet. 
Such  a  committee  should  preferably  be  representative  of  influential 
State  forces  or  organizations  rather  than  of  sections  of  the  State.  If 
each  of  the  great  State  agencies  can  thus  be  coordinated,  even  thou<^h 
unofficially,  mutual  understanding,  harmony  of  action,  and  elimina- 
tion of  duplication  will  be  greatly  promoted. 
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One  of  the  first  tasks  in  Americanization  is  the  provision  of  a  body 
of  properly  trained  teachers.  The  normal  schools  and  State  university 
may  be  induced  to  institute  coiu*ses  for  the  special  training  required 
and  the  committee  can  aid  in  securing  recruits  for  the  classes.  Teach- 
ers' institutes  may  be  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  bulletin  "Training  Teachers  for  Americanization '^  will 
be  f oimd  most  helpful  in  planning  the  work  of  such.classes  or  institutes. 

State  laws  should  be  provided,  if  necessary,  making  English  the 
primary  language  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  both  public  and  private. 
All  of  the  subjects  of  the  school  should  be  taught  in  English,  and  the 
school  itself  should  be  conducted  in  English  in  order  that  the  future 
citizens  of  America  may  learn  not  only  to  talk  but  to  think  in  the 
language  of  this  land.  Each  State  and  community  must  decide  for 
itself  what  foreign  languages  may  be  taught  in  the  schools,  but 
such  languages  should  be  taught  in  classroom  periods  exactly  as  all 
other  subjects  are  taught  and  should  not  dominate  the  school. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Federal  department  may  be  enabled  to  take 
an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  organization  of  the  States  and 
in  forming  expert  agencies  of  service  at  Washington  to  assist  the 
States  and  through  them  the  communities  in  solving  the  problems 
relating  to  Americanization.  The  State  department  or  committee 
must,  however,  undertake  the  task  of  correlating  all  of  the  agencies 
of  the  States — educational,  industrial,  racial,  and  social — ^in  order 
that  they  may  serve  with  methods,  materials,  and  expert  service 
the  needs  of  the  commimities.  The  State  department  must  also 
take  the  initiative  in  organizing  or  federating  the  forces  of  the  com- 
mimity  exactly  as  has  been  recommended  for  those  of  the  State. 

HNAL  TASK  THE  COMMUNTTrS. 

The  great  task  of  educating,  protecting,  and  assimilating  our 
foreign-bom  people  must  be  performed  by  the  communities  where 
these  people  live  and  work.  These  communities  must  be  organized 
and  set  at  work.  It  should  be  tmnecessary  to  create  any  new  ma- 
chinery within  a  community,  for  every  community  has  already  of 
its  own  initiative  formed  organizations  and  societies  which  are  ready 
for  the  work.     The  task  is  to  bring  them  together  in  one  united  force. 

Practically  all  local  agencies  are  branches  of  a  State  organization  of 
similar  character.  It  is  those  State  organizations  which  possess  such 
local  agencies  which  must  first  be  coordinated.  Once  the  State  or- 
ganization is  brought  fully  into  the  work,  the  way  will  be  made  easy 
for  all  of  the  community  committees  to  make  cooperative  contact 
with  the  local  agencies. 

The  State  chamber  of  commerce,  wherever  it  exists,  should  b^  a 
powerful  factor  in  bringing  back  of  the  State  program  the  influential 
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tnd  representatiye  bodies  which  compose  itfi  membership.  The  State 
•ssociation  of  commercial  secretaries  whose  m^nbeis  are  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  local  chambers  can  wield  a  most  helpful  influence.^ 

The  State  federation  of  labor,  with  its  hundreds  of  local  unions,  is  a 
necessary  factor,  for  through  the  unions  direct  influence  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  non-Ehi^ishHspeaking  workmen  to  enter  the 
classes  wherever  they  may  be  formed.  Organized  labor  has  recently 
taken  a  strong  stand  for  the  education  of  the  illiterate  and  non- 
Baglish-speaking  peojrfe. 

The  State  association  of  manufacturers  represents  a  group  whicji  is 
indispensable  in  the  work  of  Americanization.  The  active  support 
and  complete  sympathy  of  the  manufacturers  must  be  secured  by 
each  community,  and  this  can  be  greatly  a<lvanced  by  first  securing 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  association. 

The  State  departments  of  education,  of  health,  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, and  those  other  bureaus  which  are  concerned  in  the  broader 
aspects  of  Americanization  should  of  course  be  brought  into  the  plans. 
The  State  imiversity,  through  its  educational  extension  work,  can  be 
of  very  great  assistance  not  only  in  the  educational  phases  of  the 
work  but  in  the  social  aspects  as  well.  Through  its  traveling  libra- 
ries, film  service,  oonmiunity  center,  and  other  work,  the  extension 
division  can  directly  assist  the  commtinities  in  practical  Americani- 
zation. 

The  State  federation  of  women's  clubs  and  the  women's  patriotic 
organizations  can  start  a  great  force  at  work  in  every  community  in 
the  State,  and  they  should  be  brought  completely  into  the  plans  of 
the  State  committee. 

The  special  educational  branches,  such  as  home  economics,  kinder- 
garten, and  school  nursing,  can  through  their  State  leaders  be  of 
material  assistance.  The  State  organizations  of  the  doctors,  visiting 
nurses,  lawyers,  bankers,  dentists,  architects,  and  others  can  not  only 
render  direct  assistance,  but  they  can  in  turn  spur  their  individual 
members  to  proffer  their  help  to  the  local  committees. 

The  State  library  association,  the  State  Yoimg  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  and  other  semi-public 
institutions,  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  social  workers,  the  churches 
and  the  church  oi^anizations — all  of  these  should  be  interested  in  the 
work. 

Of  an  importance  which  is  very  great  are  the  racial  organizations. 
Many  of  the  local  racial  societies  are  formed  into  State  groups,  and  if 
the  interest,  sympathy,  and  support  of  the  latter  are  once  secured, 
that  of  the  former  will  follow  naturally. 

In  bringing  all  of  these  active  agencies  into  a  common  program, 
great  t^ct  on  the  part  of  the  State  committee  or  director  will  be  re- 
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quired.  Many  of  these  agencies  are  already  at  work  in  the  field.  It 
will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  incorporate  them  into  a  common  program, 
but  it  can  be  done.  The  interests  of  the  State  and  Nation  are  in- 
yolved,  and  each  organization  must  be  impressed  with  the  necessity 
for  teamwork  if  the  proper  results  are  to  be  secured. 

With  vision,  sympathy,  tolerance,  and  a  sincere  friendliness  toward 
the  foreign  bom  by  those  in  authority  within  the  States,  with  ade- 
quate fimds  for  the  provision  of  educational  facilities  for  their  needs, 
and  with  earnest  and  cordial  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  the  power- 
ful forces  of  the  Nation,  State,  and  community,  America  can  within  a 
decade  weld  all  of  its  various  peoples  into  one  great,  harmonious, 
homogeneous  whole  and  the  words  of  its  national  motto  be  at  last 
achieved — "One  out  of  many." 
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SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1917-18. 


Ooman.— Number  of  schooli  reporting— Dual  8ehoolft--0<iiftrol--Iii8tn]otor»— Noml^  of  papU»— 
Ondnates— EnroUmflat  by  grades— EnroUment  by  courses  of  study— Value  of  property— Volumes  in 
hbraries— How  the  States  provide  for  the  edncatton  of  their  bUnd— Receipts— Total  expenditures— 
StatisticaU  tables. 


Table  l.—Revtewo/statisties  ofsdiools/or  the  blind,  1900  to  1918. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 
41 

1908 

Nomber  of  schools  reporting. 

37 

38 

30 

38 

39 

40 

30 

40 

iBBlmctors: 

Men 

144 
293 

173 
290 

163 
324 

165 
313 

171 
321 

175 
330 

162 
317 

176 
842 

183 

Women 

339 

Total       

437 

472 

487 

468 

492 

505 

479 

518 

622 

Pupils: 

Bots 

2.104 
1,917 

2,222 

i.«n 

2,363 
i;9S2 

2,374 
i;980 

2,304 
i:«32 

2,401 
2,040 

2,264 
1,941 

2,318 
2,041 

2,304 
2,036 

Girls 

Total 

4,021 

4,199 

4,315 

4,368 

4,236 

4,.441 

4,206 

4,359 

4,340 

Qradnates: 

Bars 

1 

76 
71 

70 

oSb.. .::::: 



!  :::  * 

64 

Total : 

171 

160 

141 

165 

135 

170 

118 

146 

124 

PnpUsin  industrial  courses. . . 
fBfimmental  mmde 

2,235 
1,883 
1,815 

2,649 
1908 
2,237 

2,918 
2,242 
2,076 

2,667 
2,233 
2,216 

2,684 
2,338 
2,016 

3,201 
2,354 
2,211 

2,871 
2  266 
2;  096 

1,900 
1,707 

2,832 
2,066 

Vocal  culture 

Volmnee  in  the  library: 

88,408 
40,026 

06,835 
41.136 

Inink.... 

Total 

94,680 

108,626 

105,804 

106,655 

121,082 

125,581 

105,785 

128,519 

136,451 

' 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1918 

41 

48 

58 

60 

64 

62 

62 

61 

63 

iDstTQctors: 

Men 

187 
347 

178 
353 

196 
406 

202 

450 

205 
460 

202 
463 

211 
491 

196 
489 

201 

Women 

627 

Total    

634 

531 

601 

652 

605 

6G5 

702 

687 

728 

Pupils: 

B<vs 

2,271 
2,142 

2.263 
2,060 

2,453 
2,217 

2,639 
2,353 

2,615 
2,358 

2,370 

2,731 
2,522 

2,734 
2,431 

2,867 

Qirlt 

2,519 

Total 

4,413 

4,323 

4,670 

4,992 

4,973 

4,971 

5,253 

6,155 

6,386 

Onduates: 

Boys 

47 

55 

39 
50 

60 
38 

69 
52 

55 
64 

63 
45 

57 

65 

50 
58 

85 

Qiiis 

78 

Total 

102 

89 

94 

111 

119 

108 

112 

108 

163 

Pupils  in  Industrial  courses. . 

hMtnimmtsI  mnMn 

2,960 
2,013 
1,855 

2,S55 
1,752 
1,317 

3,041 
1930 
1,853 

3,268 
2207 

2,057 

3,523 
2,354 
2,073 

3,754 
2,467 
2,556 

3,702 
2,417 
2,228 

3,677 
2,450 
2,306 

8,164 
^437 

Vocal  culture 

2,370 

Vohmies  in  the  library: 
In  raised  tme 

104,854 
51,687 

80,774 
34.754 

87,400 

40  354 

135,339 
53,482 

109.112 
53.830 

102,942 

115.096 
49,408 

127,247 

54,788 

137,284 
60,022 

149,621 

Inink 

52,403 

Total 

156,551 

115,528 

127,764 

188,821 

164,504 

182,035 

197,906 

202,023 
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4  BIENNIAL  SURVEY   OF   EDUCATION,   191^1918. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  REPORTING. 

This  report,  for  1917-18,  includes  the  statistics  of  62  schools  for  the 
blind.  In  addition  to  these,  §  other  such  schools,  known  to  be  in 
existence,  did  not  submit  a  report.  The  UsI  of  institutions  not  npori- 
ing  this  year  follows.  By  including  these  schools  this  chapter  serves 
as  a  complete  directory  of  schools  for  the  blind. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Book,  Ark. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deal  and  Blmd  (boih  wUte  and  cok>Md>,  St.  Avgwtine,  Fla. 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind  (colored  only),  Macon,  Ga. 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Bat<m  Rouge,  l4L 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (colored  oidy),  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Virginia  State  School  for  Coloied  Deaf  and  Blind  Children,  Nefrport  NeiM»  Va. 
Racine  Day  School  for  the  Blind,  Racine,  Wis. 

Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  One  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  Street  and  Univer- 
Mty  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphans  (colored  only)  at 
Taft,  Okla.,  has  had  thus  far  no  blind  pupils  to  report. 

The  Austine  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Brattleboro,  Yt., 
no  longer  admits  blind  pupils  and  is  not  properly  included  in  this 
chapter. 

Tlie  highest  number  of  schools  reporting  in  any  year  was  in  1913, 
when  64  schools  were  represented.  The  increase  from  41  schools  in 
1909  to  64  schools  in  1913  is  very  pronounced.  The  decrease  since 
the  latter  date  is  due  to  the  failure  of  certain  institutions  to  report 
and  not  to  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  such  schools,  as  will 
be  noted  from  the  list  of  delinquent  schools  given  above. 
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DUAL  SCHOOLS. 

Thirteen  of  the  62  schools  reportmg  in  1918  are  dual  schools,  r.  e., 
ihej  are  schools  for  both  deaf  and  blind.  These  schools,  therefore, 
will  appear  again  in  the  chapter  on  ''Schools  for  the  deaf/'  wherein 
the  statistics  relating  to  all  schools  for  the  deaf  will  be  found. 
Altogether,  14  States  provide  for  such  dual  schools,  viz,  Alabama 
(colored  only),  Califomia,  Colorado,  Florida  (both  white  and  colored), 
Idaho,  Maryland  (colored  only),  Montana,  Oklahoma  (colored  only), 
North  Carolina  (colored  only)>  South  Carolina  (both  white  and 
colored),  Texas  (colored  only),  Utah,  Virginia  (both  white  and 
colored),  and  West  Viiginia.  As  explained  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
the  dual  schools  in  Florida  and  Oklahoma  (colored  only)  are  not 
represented  in  the  statistics  of  this  report. 

In  addition  to  the  13  dual  schools  represented  herein,  there  are 
2  other  schools  of  this  character  which  did  not  report  in  1918.  They 
are  listed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter.  So  far  as  the  reports 
indicate,  all  dual  schools  are  State  institutions. 

CONTROL. 

Ten  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  included  in  this  report  are  main- 
tained as  a  part  of  the  city  public  school  system  and  are  located  as 
follows:  Chicago,  111.;  Deto)it,  Mich.;  Jersey  (Sty,  N.  J.;  Newark, 
N.  J;  New  York  City;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Mansfield,  and  Toledo, 
Ohio;  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Four  schools  are  under  private  control 
or  management:  St.  Joseph's  Asylum  for  Blind  Girls,  Prince  Bay, 
N.  Y.;  the  International  Sunshine  Society,  Summit,  N.  J.,  and 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
(412  Ninth  Avenue),  New  YorkCSty;  and  Brooklyn  Home  for  Blind, 
CJrippled,  and  Defective  Oiildren,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  The  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  is  under  private  control  but  receives  State  aid.  All  other 
schools  listed  in  this  chapter  in  the  detailed  statistical  tables  are 

State  institutions. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The  number  of  instructors  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  has 
increased  almost  steadily  since  1900,  from  437  at  that  time  to  728 
in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  over  66  per  cent  within  this  period.  The 
curve  representing  the  total  number  of  instructors  is  governed  very 
largely  by  the  curve  in  figure  1,  which  represents  the  number  of  schools 
reporting.  Despite  the  fact  that  fewer  schools  have  reported  since 
1913y  the  number  of  instructors  has  continued  to  increase.  The 
largest  number  reported  in  any  year  was  728,  in  1918. 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  are  women. 
In  1900  the  men  numbered  about  half  as  many  as  the  women.  In 
1918  over  72  per  cent  of  all  teachers  in  these  schools  were  women. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  in  1918 
was  5^86.  In  18  years,  as  shown  in  figure  3,  the  number  of  pupils 
has  increased  from  4,021  to  5,386,  or  over  31  per  cent.  The  ''  total " 
curve  in  this  figure  follows  in  general  the  same  course  as  that  shown 
in  figure  1,  representing  the  number  of  schools. 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  it  was  shown  that  the  number  of  teachers 
increased  66  per  cent  within  this  same  period  of  18  years.  These 
percentages  imply  that  teachers  are  not  obliged  to  instruct  so  many 
pupils  at  present  as  they  did  several  years  ago.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  per  teacher  in  1900  was  9,  as  against  7  in  1918. 

The  number  of  boys  slightly  exceeds  the  number  of  girls  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  This  difference  has  been  practically  the  same  since 
1900,  as  shown  in  figure  3,  indicating  that  the  data  within  this  period 
have  been  remarkably  consistent. 
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GRADUATE& 

The  data  on  the  number  of  graduates  prior  to  1910  are  not  very 
reliable,  since  the  blank  used  in  collecting  this  information  did  not 
specify  that  only  graduates  from  the  secondary  school  should  be 
reported.  This  indefiniteness  in  the  question  accounts  for  the  zigzag 
nature  of  the  curve  in  figure  4  prior  to  that  date.     In  general,  since 
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1910  the  number  of  graduates  has  increased.  The  relatively  high 
numbers,  111  and  119,  respectively,  reported  in  1912  and  1913,  are 
due  largely  to  the  high  points  in  the  curve  in  figure  1  representing 
these  years,  when  an  unusual  number  of  schools  reported.  The 
number  of  graduates  has  been  about  equally  divided  between  boys  and 
girls.  The  interweaving  of  the  curves  representing  boys  and  girls 
in  figure  4  is  probably  due  to  the  small  number  of  graduates  reported 
annually. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  GRADES. 

The  distribution  of  pupils  by  grade  groups  is  shown  in  Table  3. 
In  the  kindergarten,  498  pupils  were  enrolled;  in  grades^l  to  4,  2,138 
pupils;  in  grades  5  to  8,  1,614  pupils;  and  in  classes  corresponding 
to  the  high-school  grades,  1,005  pupils.  Only  2  of  the  62  schools 
reporting  did  not  make  this  distribution  by  grade  groups.  Of  the 
5,245  pupils  represented  in  this  distribution,  9  per  cent  were  in  kin- 
dergartens, 41  per  cent  in  grades  1  to  4,  31  per  cent  in  grades  5  to  8, 
and  19  per  cent  in  high  school.  About  one-fifth  of  those  in  high 
schools  graduated.  One-half  the  pupils  are  below  the  fifth  grade 
and  the  other  half  are  in  the  fifth  grade  or  above. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  different  courses  of  study  in 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  are  represented  graphically  in  figure  5. 
The  number  reported  in  1918  was  3,164.  Of  this  number,  1,686 
pupils  were  boys  and  1,478  girls.  Since  1900  the  curve  for  the 
nimiber  of  pupils  in  industrial  or  trade  training  courses  has  stood 
above  the  curves  for  the  enrollment  in  music  courses.  The  trend  of 
this  curve  follows  that  in  figure  1,  showing  that  the  enrollment  in 
trade  courses  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  schools  reporting. 
The  highest  number  of  pupils  in  these  courses  was  reported  in  1914, 
when  the  greatest  number  of  schools  reported.  The  decided  drop 
in  1918  is  probably  due  to  war  conditions.  Presimiably  most  of  the 
trade  courses  are  taught  by  men,  and  the  draft  would  necessarily 
deplete  the  male  teaching  force.  Further,  there  was  a  special  domand 
for  men  who  could  teach  trade-training  courses.  In  corresponding 
courses  in  the  other  chapters  of  this  Biennial  Survey  a  decrease  is 
shown  for  1918. 

The  number  enrolled  in  music  courses  is  also  shown  in  figure  5. 
In  general  the  number  in  instrum^ital  music  exceeds  the  number  in 
vocal  culture.  A  decided  drop  in  the  nimiber  in  vocal  culture  is 
noted  in  1910  and  a  decided  increase  in  1914,  which  are  both  probably 
due  to  erroneous  reports.  In  general  these  two  curves  do  not  rise 
so  rapidly  as  the  upper  cm^e  for  enrollment  in  trade  courses.  This 
tendency  indicates  that  increased  emphasis  is  placed  on  industrial 
work. 
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VALUE  OP  PROPERTY. 

AltogetheTi  54  schools  reported  the  value  of  property  as  follows: 
Buildings  and  grounds,  $11,586,064;  apparatus,  furniture,  library, 
etc,  $1,378,231;  permanent  endowment  or  productive  fimds, 
13,306,964.  In  1915-16,  48  schools  reported  for  these  items 
$10,152,802,  $916,426,  and  $3,590,278,  respectively.  A  slight  decrease 
in  productive  funds  is  shown.  The'  6  additional  schools  reporting 
the  value  of  property  in  1918  may  account  largely  for  the  increased 
value  of  buildings  and  grounds  and  for  apparatus,  etc.  Assuming 
that  the  8  schools  not  reporting  the  value  of  property  in  1918  had 
the  average  value  of  $214,557  for  buildings  and  grounds,  and 
125,523  for  apparatus,  etc.,  the  total  value  of  the  former  item  for  the 
62  schools  reporting  would  be  $13,302,520  and  for  the  latter  item, 
148746^—20 2  ^  j 
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81,582,415.  These  amounts  are  probably  high,  sinre  city  schools 
for  the  blind  usually  do  not  report  the  value  of  property,  inasmuch 
as  separate  buildings  for  blind  pupils  are  seldom  provided. 


VER  CAPITA  Valuation  or  pnopunry  if  schools  for  tot  kjw),© 
FIG.  6. 
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y(H.UMES  IN  LTORARIES. 

In  schools  for  the  blind  two  kmds  of  libraries  are  usually  found, 
one  with  books  in  raised  type  and  the  other  with  books  printed  in 
ink.  The  statistics  on  the  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  are  not 
very  reliable,  since  dual  schools  sometimes  reported  the  number  of 
volumes  printed  in  ink  with  the  library  used  by  the  department  for 
the  deaf,  and  since  often  a  school  reported  the  total  number  of 
volumes  interchangeably,  imder  one  nomenclature  or  the  other. 
As  shown  in  Table  1  the  data  on  the  number  of  voliunes  in  ink  viary 
considerably  from  year  to  year,  being  the  lowest  in  1910,  when 
34,754  volumes  were  reported,  and  highest  in  1916,  when  60,622 
volumes  were  reported.  The  nimiber  of  volumes  in  raised  type 
shows  a  more  stable  tendency,  rising  almost  steadily  from  88,493 
volumes  in  1907  to  149,621  volumes  in  1918.  The  data  on  libraries 
previous  to  1907  do  not  distinguish  between  these  two  types.  The 
totals  for  each  year  more  nearly  represent  the  general  tendency  to 
increase  the  number  of  volumes.  In  Table  6  it  will  be  noted  that 
in  several  instances  the  library  statistics  in  dual  schools  have  been 
included  in  the  chapter  on  schools  for  the  deaf,  thereby  decreasing 
correspondingly  the  number  of  volumes  reported  in  this  chapter. 
The  average  total  nimiber  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  the  48  schools 
reporting  is  4,270. 

HOW  THE  STATES  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THEIR  BUND. 

An  index  as  to  the  interest  manifested  by  a*  State  in  educating 
its  blind  k  the  per  capita  investment  for  each  blind  person  in  its 
institutions.  In.figure  6  it  is  seen  that  Indiana  has  property  valued 
at  $8,615  for  each  person  in  its  school  for  the  blind.  Kansas  ranks 
second,  with  a  per  capita  valuation  of  $5,379.  The  corresponding 
average  per  capita  for  the  United  States  is  $2,669.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  figure,  only  those  schools  were  used  that  reported  both 
the  valuation  of  property  and  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year. . 
A  State  having  lai^e  schools  necessarily  has  a  lower  per  capita  valua- 
tion than  a  State  with  a  small  school,  where  the  per  capita  cost  of 
housing,  etc,,  is  necessarily  high.  This  fact  must  be  considered  in 
judging  a  State  near  the  bottom  of  the  list.  The  data  on  which 
figure  6  is  based  are  shown  in  Table  2.  In  the  case  of  dual  schools 
the  valuation  of  property  has  been  prorated  between  deaf  and  blind 
in  proportion  to  the  enrollment  in  each  as  shown  in  the  detailed 
tables  of  this  chapter. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  schools  included  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  figure  are  not  all  State  institutions.  The  school  rei)re- 
senting  New  Jersey  is  a  private  school.  Only  one  of  the  four  schools 
for  New  York  is  a  State  institution.  In  aU  other  instances  the 
State  is  represented  by  State  institutions. 
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RECEIPTS. 

In  all,  49  schools  for  the  blmd  reported  their  receipts  a^ragatiog 
S2,385,049,  or  an  average  of  $48,674  per  school.  Of  this  total, 
$2,304,278  was  itemized  as  follows:  $1,724,969,  or  about  75  per  cent, 
came  from  public  funds;  $89,101,  or  over  4  per  cent,  from  private 
benefactions;  $267,336,  or  over  11  per  cent,  from  endowment  funds; 
nnd  $222,872,  or  almost  10  per  cent,  from  other  sources.  The  sig* 
iiificant  implication  of  these  data  is  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
income  of  all  schools  for  the  blind  comes  from  public  sources,  usually 
from  the  State.    • 

Thirteen  schools  represented  in  this  report  did  not  give  a  statement 
of  their  income.  If  these  schools  each  received  the  average  indicated 
above,  the  total  receipts  of  all  62  schools  reporting  would  be  $3,017,81 1. 
This  total  is  only  a  gross  estimate  and  should  be  used  witli  caution. 
The  schools  not  submitting  any  report  whatever  for  1917-18  have  not 
been  considered  in  estimating  this  total. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Altogether,  52  schools  for  the  blind  reported  their  expenditures, 
amoimting  to  $2,459,252,  or  an  average  of  $47,293  per  school.  Of 
this  amount  $2,404,169  was  itemized  by  function  as  follows:  For 
buildings  and  other  lasting  improvements,  $393,032,  or  over  16  per 
cent;  for  teachers'  salaries,  books,  etc.,  $547,663,  or  almost  23  per 
cent;  and  for  other  salaries  and  all  other  current  expenses,  $1,463,474, 
or  about  61  per  cent.  If  the  average  for  the  10  schools  not  reporting 
expenditures  was  the  same  as  that  for  those  reporting,  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  62  schools  represented  in  this  report  would  be 
$2,932,182.  This  amount  is  almost  equal  to  the  estimated  total 
receipts  for  the  same  schools  given  above,  viz,  $3,017,811.  This 
comparatively  slight  difference  signifies  that  these  totals  are  essen- 
tially correct.  The  validity  of  these  estimates  is  further  supported 
by  the  fact  that  receipts  usually  exceed  expenditures. 

Figure  7  shows  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  1918  on  each  person 
in  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  different  States  represented.  The  States 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  per  capita  cost  for  current  expenses. 
Montana  spent  $1,178  for  each  person  for  current  expenses  and  $556 
additional  for  buildings,  sites,  or  other  permanent  improvements. 
Maine  ranks  second  with  a  per  capita  of  $865,  and  Massachusetts 
third  with  a  per  capita  cost  of  $845.  The  corresponding  per  capita 
amount  going  for  current  expenses  for  the  United  States  is  $428  and 
for  outlays  $82.  This  graph  is  a  good  index  as  to  the  importance 
which  a  State  attaches  to  the  education  of  its  blind.  In  the  case  of 
dual  schools  the  expenditures  have  been  prorated  between  deaf  and 
blind  in  proportion  to  the  enrollment  in  each  type  of  school  as  shown 
in  Table  6. 
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It  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  reading  this  figure  that  New  Jersey  is 
represented  by  a  private  school  and  two  city  schools  for  the  blind; 
New  York  by  one  State,  one  city,  and  three  private  schools;  and 
Ohio  by  one  State  and  two  city  schools.  It  is  altogether  proper, 
however,  to  include  these  municipal  and  private  schools  in  ranking 
the  States,  since  it  is  evident  that  these  city  and  private  schools  are 
patronized  by  State  pupils,  and,  therefore,  reduce  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  in  providing  for  these  blind  pupUs  in  a  State  institution. 
All  the  private  schools  represented  in  this  report  receive  public  funds 
and  usually  pupUs  are  admitted  at  the  request  of  some  State  officer. 
They  serve,  therefore,  in  several  ways  as  State  schools  and  are  properly 
included  in  the  graph. 
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TYPES  <^  SCHOOLS  INCLUDED. 

From  an  administrative  Tiewpoint  Uiree  types  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  are  included  in  this  chapter:  Firsts  those  controlled  and  sup- 
ported by  the  State;  second,  those  controlled  and  financed  by  private 
oiganizations;  and,  third,  those  operated  as  a  part  of  the  city  public 
school  8yBten».  Tliis  latter  type  is  referred  to  herein  as  city  day 
schools,  since  children  attend  them  during  school  hours  generally  and 
are  not  housed  in  dormitories  as  is  usually  the  case  in  State  and  pri- 
vate institutions.  These  three  types  of  schools  are  kept  separate 
and  distinct  throughout  the  chapter.  All  States,  except  Delaware, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  Wyoming  have  State 
sciiools  for  the  deaf.  Some  of  the  schools  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  included  with  the  State  schools  are  only 
semipublic,  i.  e.,  they  are  partly  controlled  by  private  organizations 
but  s^^e  as  State  institutions,  receiving  pupils  at  public  expense. 
Some  of  these  schools  admit  pupils  at  public  expense  from  other 
States  than  the  one  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

DUAL  SCHOOLS. 

Altogether,  13  dual  State  schools  are  included  in  this  report.  The 
Florida  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  (both  white  and  colored 
departments),  St.  Augustine,  and  the  Virginia  State  School  for  Col- 
<H«d  Deaf  and  Blind,  Newport  News,  did  not  report.  Altogether, 
there  are  15  dual  schools  in  14  different  States.  South  Carolina  and 
Virgima  eadi  provide  two  dual  schools,  one  for  white  and  the  other 
for  colored  youth.  In  Florida,  white  and  colored  pupils  are  tau^t 
in  different  departments  of  the  same  school.  Dual  schools  are  limited 
to  State  institutions.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  type  of 
school,  see  the  chapter  on  schools  for  the  blind. 
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SCHOOLS  NOT  REPORTING. 

In  addition  to  the  two  dual  schools  mentioned  above,  five  oUier 
Schools  for  the  deaf  did  not  report  in  1918.  They  are  given  here  so 
that  this  publication  may  form  a  complete  directoiy  of  such  schools 
throughout  the  United  States: 

St.  Joseph's  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Davidson  School  of  Individual  Instruction,  Tamwortb,  N.  H. 

New  Mexico  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Reno  Margulies  School  for  the  Deaf,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Racine  Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  Racine,  Wis. 

Table  1. — Review  of  statistics  of  all  schools  for  the  deaf,  1900  to  1918. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

- 
1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

N  umber  of  schools  reporting: 
State 

.      56 
41 
17 

57 
46 
15 

57 
49 
15 

56 
54 
17 

57 
64 
16 

56 
64 
16 

59 
60 
16 

58 
52 
17 

55 

atyday 

51 

Private. 

16 

Total 

114 

119 

121 

127 

137 

136 

135 

127 

1S3 

Instructors: 
Bute— 

Men 

344 

668 

386 
709 

379 
739 

384 
746 

386 
780 

416 
786 

436 
806 

873 
828 

849 

"Women.. ».. 

741 

Total 

1,012 

1,095 

1,118 

1,130 

1,166 

1,202 

1,242 

1,201 

1,0« 

Cityday- 

Men 

5 
94 

7 
100 

9 
113 

5 
116 

5 
130 

5 
135 

6 
187 

5 
136 

6 

Women 

146 

Total 

99 

107 

122 

121 

135 

140 

143 

141 

151 

Private- 
Men 

17 
56 

20 
59 

16 
59 

19 
70 

17 

68 

12 
71 

10 
70 

10 
67 

u 

Women 

70 

Total 

73 

79 

75 

89 

85 

83 

80 

77 

n 

Pupils: 
State- 
Male 

5,389 
4,398 

5,560 
4,509 

5,862 
4,762 

6,800 
4)728 

6,909 
4,869 

6,662 
4;650 

6,848 
4,786 

5,818 
4;75Q 

5,608 
4;534 

Female 

Total 

9,787 

10,069 

10,624 

10,528 

10,778 

10,321 

10,634 

10,677 

10,012 

"*^M^e- 

409 
340 

433 
347 

457 
378 

469 
412 

522 

460 

578 
615 

574 
637 

602 
522 

69B 

Female 

505 

Total 

749 

780 

835 

881 

982 

1,093 

1,111 

1,124 

1,194 

Private- 
Male 

211 

267 

213 
281 

202 

277 

233 
290 

227 
280 

256 
282 

223 
308 

283 
801 

345 

Female 

3B6 

Total 

478 

393 
3 
9 

494 

299 
6 
17 

479 

283 
14 
22 

523 

226 
3 
26 

507 

232 
15 
24 

538 

525 

533 

548 

Graduates: 

State 

193 
6 
23 

238 
2 
13 

233 
16 
38 

860 

City  day 

18 

Private. 

96 

405 

322 

319 

255 

- 

222 

296 

270 

818 
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Table  1. — RevitwofStoHsties  of  all  schools  for  the  deaf,  1900  to  i9/5.— Continued. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

>  1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1918 

Nnmber  of  schools  reporting: 
State 

57 
53 
17 

53 
20 

67 
55 
20 

04 
58 
19 

68 
62 
17 

68 
65 
18 

68 
64 
18 

69 
71 
19 

68 

Cftvdav 

60 

pi^^::::;::;;::::::;: 

18 

Total 

127 

130 

132 

'    141 

147 

151 

150 

150 

155 

Instmrtors: 
Siue— 

Men 

385 
835 

378 
830 

371 
874 

410 
930 

366 
941 

375 
969 

468 
991 

'    442 

1,076 

372 

WODMU) 

1,003 

Total 

1,220 

1,208 

1,245 

1,340 

1,307 

1,344 

1,459 

1,518 

1,375 

"^^z 

5 

168 

5 
184 

8 
210 

10 
224 

0 
228 

8 
249 

18 
270 

17 
290 

18 

Wosnen 

305 

Total 

173 

189 

218 

234 

237 

267 

288 

807 

323 

PrlTat^- 

Ifen 

11 
85 

16 
85 

14 
77 

15 
60 

12 
73 

14 
74 

17 
84 

19 
»7 

20 

Women. 

103 

Total 

96 

101 

91 

84 

85 

88 

101 

116 

123 

BUt^- 

Male. 

5,915 
4,971 

5,681 
4,718 

5,887 
4,853 

6,057 
6,187 

5,976 
5,094 

6,106 
6,240 

6,222 
5,237 

6,415 
6,369 

6,070 

FfinftiA    , 

6,246 

Total 

10,886 

10,399 

10,740 

11,244 

11,070 

11,346 

11,459 

11,784 

11,316 

«''«*£- 

697 
622 

780 
728 

811 
796 

949 
979 

1,049 
883 

1,130 
804 

1,151 
958 

1,312 
1,050 

1,300 
i;i82 

Female 

Total 

1,319 

1,508 

1,607 

1,928 

1,932 

2,024 

2,109 

2,362 

2,483 

Private- 
Male 

245 
321 

282 
857 

274 
419 

217 
301 

216 
300 

232 
257 

218 
294 

239 
348 

326 

Female,  t 

318 

Total 

666 

639 

691 

518 

1       616 

489 

612 

587 

644 

Gnduates: 

State 

178 

156 

72 

1 
2 

130 
2 
1 

180 

1 
1 

150 
1 

211 
1 

203 
3' 

206 

City  day 

5 

Private. 

13 

7 

3 

191 

163 

75 

133 

182 

151 

212 

206 

214 

NUMBER  OP  SCHOOLS. 

As  will  b6  observed  in  figure  1,  the  total  number  of  schools  report- 
ing in  1918  was  155.  Of  this  number,  68  are  State  or  semi-State 
institutions,  69  are  city  day  schools,  and  18  are  private  schools.  The 
highest  number  of  schools  reporting  in  any  year  was  in  1916,  when 
159  reports  were  received.  The  decrease  this  year  is  due  to  the 
failure  of  a  few  schools  to  report  and  not  to  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  The  niunber 
of  State  and  private  schools  for  the  deaf  since  1900  has  remained 
practically  the  same.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  such  schools 
has  been  due  very  largely  to  the  formation  of  city  day-school  classes 
for  the  deaf.  The  number  has  increased  from  41  in  1900  to  71  in  1916 
and  to  69  in  1918.    The  number  of  private  schools  was  about  the 
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same  in  1918  as  it  was  in  1900.  At  no  time  within  this  period  did 
the  number  exceed  20.  The  number  of  State  schools  increases 
slowly  but  steadily.  It  is  evident  that  the  drop  in  the  total  curve 
in  figure  1  from  1907  to  1911  is  due  to  the  failure  of  a  number  of  city- 
day  schools  to  report,  since  a  corresponding  synchronous  fluctuation 
is  observed  in  the  '* long-dash''  curve  representing  these  schools  4ind 
classes  as  is  shown  in  the  "total"  curve.  The  number  of  schools 
reporting  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  summarized  data.  For 
example,  note  the  corresponding  drops  in  1908  in  figure  1,  repre- 
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seating  the  number  of  schools;  in  figure  2-,  representing  the  number 
of  instructors;  and  in  figure  3,  representing  the  number  of  pupils. 
Tte  deviation  from  the  line  of  tendency  in  any  year  is  due  more 
generally  to  incompleteness  of  reports  than  to  any  other  single  factor. 
A  truer  condition  would  be  presented  if  lines  should  be  <lrawn  con- 
necting only  the  highest  points  in  the  %ures. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

Since  1900  the  numb^  of  instructors  in  schools  for  the  deaf  has 
increased  from  1,184  to  1^21,  ot  54  per  cent,  as  shown  in  ^ure  2. 
The  number  of  rnfen  instructws  has  remained  practically  eonstani, 
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the  corresponding  increase  being  from  366  to  410  within  this  period 
of  18  years.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  increase  has  been  in  the 
number  of  women  teachers.  In  1900  there  were  818  and  in  1918 
1,411  women  teachers  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  increase  within 
this  period  has  been  over  72  per  cent. 

Tlie  teaching  "load''  in  these  schools  has  lessened  within  the 
period  imder  consideration.  In  1900  the  average  nimiber  of  pupils 
per  teacher  was  9.3.  In  1918  the  corresponding  average  was  only 
7.9.    These  fign/es  indicate  that  the  teaching  "load''   has  been 
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decreased  about  15  per  cent  within  a  period  of  18  years.  This  means 
that  teachers  have  greater  opportunity  for  giving  individual  instruc- 
tion.    It  is  an  index  of  increasing  efficiency. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  largest  in  city  day-school 
classes  and  smallest  in  private  schools.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  in  the  former  in  1918  was  7.7  and  in  the  latter  5.2. 
The  corresponding  average  in  State  schools  is  8.2.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  larger  numbers  of  pupils  are  taught  by  a  teacher  in 
State  schools  for  the  deaf  than  in  city  or  private  institutions.  More 
individual  attention  is  evidently  given  to  pupils  in  private  than  in 
either  State  or  city  schools. 
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PUPILS. 

A  rather  unexpected  situation  is  revealed  by  figure  3.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  schools  for  the  deaf  is  found  in 
State  institutions;  of  the  14,442  pupils  reported  in  1918,  11,316,  or  78 
per  cent,  were  enrolled  in  State  institutions;  in  1900  the  corresponding 
ratio  was  89  per  cent.  While  the  actual  number  of  pupils  in  State 
institutions  has  steadily  increased,  these  schools  are  enrolling  a  smaller 
and  smaller  proportion  of  all  such  pupils.  The  reason  is  found  in  the 
increasing  importance  of  city  day  school  classes  for  the  deaf.  The 
enrollment  in  these  classes  has  increased  from  749  in  1900  to  2,482  in 
1918.  It  has  increased  231  per  cent  within  this  period.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools,  not  serving  as  State  institu- 
tions, has  not  materially  increased  within  this  period.  The  very 
rapid  rise  in  the  upper  curve  in  figure  3  does  not  indicate  that  the  num- 
ber of  deaf  persons  in  the  population  has  increased  so  rapidly,  but 
that  a  greater  interest  is  manifested  by  States  and  cities  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  consequently  that  a  greater  proportion  of  deaf 
persons  are  enrolled  in  school. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  GRADES. 

By  assembling  the  data  on  enrollment  by  grade-groups  found  in 
the  summary  tables  the  following  distribution  is  obtained: 

Enrollment  by  grades. 


Grades. 

Enroll- 
ment in 

State 
schools. 

Per  cent . 

Enroll- 
ment in 

private 
schools. 

Percent. 

Enroll- 
ment in 

city 
schools. 

Percent. 

Total 
enroll- 
ment. 

Percent. 

Kindergartens 

Grades  1  to  4 

1,312 

5,890 

3,007 

548 

12.2 
54.8 
27. » 
5.1 

99 
317 
205 

22 

15.4 
49.3 
31.9 
3.4 

213 

1,513 

719 

30 

8.6 
01.2 
20.0 

1,624 
7,720 
a.gai 

11.7 
5&6 

Grades  5  to  8 

38.3 

High  school 

1.2             600 

4.4 

Total 

10,757 

lOaO  !           643 

loao 

2,475 

100.0  1      13.875 

100.0 

This  sunmiary  does  not  include  the  total  enrollment  in  all  schools 
for  the  deaf,  since  several  schools  did  not  make  a  complete  distribu- 
tion of  their  total  enrollment.  The  percentages  in  the  last  column 
show  very  accurately,  however,  the  relative  proportion  of  pupils  in 
the  different  grade-groups.  Over  one-half  of  the  enrollment  is  found 
in  grades  1  to  4,  inclusive.  Less  than  one-twentieth  of  it  is  found  in 
high-school  grades,  about  one-ninth  in  kindergartens,  and  over  one- 
fourth  in  grades  5  to  8,  inclusive.  City  schools  have  relatrvely  smaU 
percentages  of  deaf  pupils  in  kindergartens  and  in  high  schools.  Pri- 
vate schools  have  relatively  a  high  percentage  of  pupils  in  kinder- 
gartens, but  below  the  average  percentage  in  high  schools. 
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•.':•.;:    :  - ,  graduates. 

Prior  to  1911  the  blank  on  which  the  statistics  were  collected  did 
not  specify  that  only  graduates  from  secondary  schools  should  be 
reported.  Consequently,  many  schools  reported  the  number  com- 
pleting the  elementary  as  well  as  the  secondary  course  as  shown  in 
Table  1.  Since  1911  a  more  stable  increase  in  the  number  graduating 
from  secondary  schools  is  shown,  as  will  be  noted  in  figure  4.  Prac- 
tically all  graduates  are  found  in  State  institutions,  indicating  that 
city  boards  of  education  'have  not  generally  provided  secondary 
schools  for  deaf  children.  In  fact  only  five  cities  reported  pupils  ia 
high-school  grades.  The  reports  show  that  28  State  institutions  have 
548  pupils  enrolled  in  high-school  classes.  Altogether,  there  are  en- 
rolled in  high-school  classes  of  five  city  schools  for  the  deaf  only  30 
pupils,  and  in  four  private  schools  only  22  pupils.  Of  these  numbers, 
206,  5,  and  3  pupils  graduated  from  State,  city,  and  private  schools, 
respectively.  The  number  of  graduates  from  city  and  private  sec- 
ondary schools  for  the  deaf  has  been  almost  negligible,  as  shown  in 

figure  4.  

PUPILS  TAUGHT  SPEECH. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  tyi>e  of 
school  who  were  taught  speech  during  the  year. 


PupUs  taught  speech 

\. 

Items. 

State 
sohooh. 

Prtrate 
■ehools. 

scnooB. 

Total. 

Pnnilfl  tATtffht  unMich 

7,814 

6,992 

282 

537 
499 
3S 

2,406 

2,2D8 

115 

10,757 

Pupils  taught  by  the  oral  method 

9,699 

PuT)IIfl  tauffht  by  the  ftoiicular  method 

435 

Of  the  14,442  pupils  enrolled  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  10,757,  or  74 
per  cent,  were  taught  speech  during  the  year.  In  all  three  types  of 
schools  combined,  9,699  pupils  were  taught  by  the  oral  method,  i.  c, 
they  were  taught  to  speak  and  to  understand  the  speech  of  others  by 
Hp  reading  or  speech  reading.  Only  435  pupils  were  taught  by  the 
auricular  method,  which  consists  in  attcQipting  to  improve  the  hearing 
of  those  not  absolutely  deaf. 

VOLUMES  IN  LIBRARIES. 

As  shown  in  Tables  5,  8,  and  11,  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
libraries  of  schools  for  the  deaf  is  144,281  volumes  in  State  institu- 
tions, 2,225  volumes  in  private  schools,  and  7,153  volumes  in  city  day 
schools.  In  the  case  of  three  dual  State  schools  the  number  of  vol- 
umes given  in  the  detailed  tables  includes  the  number  of  volumes 
(printed  in  ink)  in  schools  for  the  blind.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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library  in  another  school  of  this  type  has  been  reported  with  schools 
for  the  blind.  The  total  number  of  volumes  reported  in  all  schools 
for  the  deaf  is  153,659,  or  an  average  of  1,652  volumes  per  school  re- 
porting this  information.  This  average  in  State  institutions  is  2,531 
volumes;  in  private  schools,  only  318  volumes;  and  in  city  day  schools, 
247  volumes.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  other  libraries 
are  also  accessible  to  children  enrolled  in  city  schools  for  the  deaL 
The  library  facilities  in  private  schools  are  not  nearly  so  adequate  as 
those  in  State  institutions. 

VALUATION  OP  PROPERTY. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  number  of  schools  reporting  and 
the  valuation  of  the  property  reported  for  each  type  of  school  rep- 
resented: 

Property, 


State  schools. 

• 

Private  schools. .  City  day  schools. 

Total. 

Kind  of  property. 

Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber 

rcportr 
ing. 

jNum- 
Vahie        ^ 
1  ing. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber 

reportr 
ing. 

Value. 

Buildi ngs  and  grounds 

Scientific  apparatus,  furni- 
ture, instruments,  etc 

Endowment  or  productive 
funds 

63 
53 
10 

$18,206,754 
1,581,471 
1,838,347 

9 
8 
2 

$425,913 
24,759 
87,419 

7 

21 

1 

$458,600 
49,015 
8,400 

79 
82 
13 

$19,151,267 
1,655,245 
1,934,160 

Total 

21,686,572 

538.091    

510,015 

22,740,678 

Only  5  State  schools  did  not  report  the  value  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  15  did  not  give  the  value  of  apparatus,  etc.  Assuming 
that  each  State  school  not  reporting  had  the  same  average  value  of 
property  as  those  reporting,  viz,  $289,948  for  buildings  and  groiinds 
and  $29,839  for  apparatus,  etc.,  the  total  value  of  the  former  for  the 
68  institutions  represented  in  this  report  would  be  $19,716,494  and  of 
the  latter  $2,029,056.  In  the  case  of  dual  State  schools,  the  valuation 
of  property  has  been  prorated  between  schools  for  the  blind  and  de€if 
in  proportion  to  the  enrollment  in  each.  The  total  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  private  schools  and  in  city  day  schools  can  not  be  estimated 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  since  so  few  schools  of  each  type  repor- 
ted this  information.  In  the  case  of  city  schools  for  the  dei^,  a  part 
of  the  regular  public  school  buildings  is  often  used  as  classrooms  for 
the  deaf.  Consequently  few  of  these  schools  could  supply  theduta 
desired. 

Altogether,  13  schools  reported  a  total  endowment  of  $1,934,166. 
The  greater  part  of  this  belongs  to  State  or  semi-State  schools. 
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A  good  index  as  to  how  well  a  State  provides  for  its  deaf  is  found  in 
the  valuation  of  property  for  each  one  enrolled  in  its  schools  for  the 
deaf.  A  great  variation  obtains  in  this  respect,  as  will  be  noted  from 
figure  5.  The  District  of  Columbia,  ranking  highest,  has  an  average 
per  capita  of  $6,296;  while  West  Virginia,  ranking  lowest,  has  an 
average  per  capita  value  of  only  $402.  Arizona,  with  a  per  capita  of 
$132,  rents  the  buildings  used  by  its  school  for  the  deaf.  The  average 
per  capita  for  the  United  States  is  $1,791  for  State  or  semi-State  insti- 
tutions and  $1,218  for  private  schools.  Califomia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  seem  to  form  a  separate  class  in  the  investments  which  thejr 
have  made  for  deaf  pupils.  The  next  highest  State,  Indiana,  has  only 
about  three-fifths  the  per  capita  value  shown  for  Califomia  and  only 
about  one-half  that  shown  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Little  infor- 
mation would  be  derived  from  attempting  to  show  the  per  capita  value 
of  property  in  city  schools  for  the  deaf,  since  so  few  cities  report  the 

valuation  of  property.  

RECEIPTS. 

The  receipts  of  city  day  schools  for  the  deaf  are  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  total  receipts  of  city  public  schools.  So  few  city  schools 
for  the  deaf  reported  receipts  that  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
tabulate  the  returns. 

Amounts  received  from  the  various  sources  for  State  and  private  schools. 


Source  of  rovenae. 


Amoant  for  State 
BOhools  (50  schools 
reporUng). 


Amomit 
r^xnted. 


Percent 
oftotaL 


Amoant  for  private 
schools  (8  schools 
reporting). 


Amount 
reported. 


Percent 
OftotaL 


From  State,  dty,  or  county 

From  private  benefactions 

From  productive  endowment  fund. 

From  other  sources 

Total  amount  distributed 

Total  amount 


$3,420,3S7 

19,800 

171,121 

206.625 

3,817,033 

14,404,484 


80.6 

.5 

4.5 

5.4 

100.0 


SA,828 
41,851 
4,340 
a4,857 
87,886 
87,886 


7.S 

47.6 

4.9 

100.0 


1  Part  of  this  amount  was  not  itemized  as  to  source. 

In  State  schools  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  revenue  comes  from 
public  sources,  and  in  private  schools  over  half  the  revenue  comes 
from  private  benefactions  and  productive  funds.  In  private  schools 
almost  40  per  cent  comes  from  other  sources,  most  of  it  presumably 
from  tuition  fees.  In  State  or  semi-State  schools  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  revenue  comes  from  private  benefactions  or  productive  endow- 
ment. 

Only  59  State  schools  reported  receipts,  the  total  being  $4,494,484, 
or  an  average  of  $76,177  per  school.     If  each  of  the  9  State  schools 
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iK)t  reporting  receipts  received  the  same  average  amount,  the  .total 
receipts  for  State  schools  would  be  $5,180,077.  This  estimate  for 
State  schools  does  not  take  into  account  the  3  State  schools  which 
submitted  no  report  whatever.  Not  even  a  gross  estimate  is  possible 
in  case  of  private  schools,  since  only  8  out  of  18  reported  their  receipts. 

EXPENDmiRES. 

Altogether  61  State  schools  for  the  deaf  reported  expenditures,  the 
aggregate  amount  reported  being  $4,292,789,  or  an  average  of  $70,378 
per  school.  If  the  other  8  State  schools  not  reporting  inciured  the 
same  average  expenses,  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  68  State  schools 
reporting  in  1918  would  be  $4,855,822,  which  is  almost  as  much  as 
the  estimated  total  receipts  for  the  same  schools,  viz,  $5,180,077. 
The  total  amount  spent  by  the  8  private  schools  reporting  was 
$102,990,  or  an  average  of  $12,874  per  school.  The  unusual  amount 
of  $42,682  spent  for  buildings  by  one  private  institution  has  materially 
increased  this  average.  Omitting  this  one  relatively  large  school 
from  consideration,  the  average  expenditure  in  the  other  7  schools 
IS  only  $5,525. 

Distribution  of  expenditures  in  State  and  private  schools. 


Expenditures. 

Amount 

spent  by 

^tate^ 

schools. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Amonnt 
spent  by 
private 
schools. 

$50,089 
20.173 
32,728 

Percent 
of  total. 

For  boiMings  and  lasting  Improvements 

$438,091 
1,267,945 
3,430,530 

10.6 
30.6 

58.8 

48.6 

For  t^wphflfs'  mlftJleR.  tiooi«/i»trT ,  r  t 

19.6 

For  other  salaries  and  other  current  expenses. .... 

31  8 

Total  amon»?t  di'^iibntiyi  -  - 

4,136,666 

100.0 

102,990 

100  0 

In  State  schools  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  expenditures  are  made 
for  outlays.  In  private  schools  the  expenditures  for  the  same  purpose 
were  unusual  in  1918.  In  State  schools  about  three-tenths  of  the 
expense  is  incurred  for  instruction.  In  both  types  of  schools  the 
expenditures  made  for  *' other  salaries  and  other  ciurrent  expenses'' 
are  about  double  the  amount  spent  for  teachers'  salaries,  books,  etc., 
i.  e.  for  instruction.  Presumably,  the  greater  portion  of  this  large 
group  of  expenditures  is  incurred  because  pupils  are  housed  and 
boarded  in  the  school  dormitories. 

Only  49  city  day  schools  for  the  deaf  reported  their  expenditures. 
Usually,  financial  accoimts  for  such  schools  are  not  kept  by  the 
teacher  or  principal,  but  by  the  superintendent  or  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. Table  17  shows  the  amount  spent  by  each  of  the  49  cities 
reporting.  The  total  amount  spent  for  all  piuposes  was  $294,952, 
or  an  average  cost  of  $195  per  pupil  enrolled.    Assuming  that  this 
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average  applies  to  all  pupils  enrolled  in  such  schools,  viz,  2,482  pupils, 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  all  city  day  schools  for  the  deaf  would 
be  $483,990.  The  total  amount  spent  for  instruction,  usually  for 
teachers'  salaries,  was  $215,330,  or  an  average  of  $1,080  per  teacher. 
This  average  represents  rather  accurately  the  average  salaries  of 
teachers  in  city  day  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  may  be  slightly  too 
high,  since  it  includes  both  the  salary  of  the  teacher  and  other  ex- 
penses of  instruction,  such  as  books,  pencils,  paper,  etc.  In  msny 
instances  the  round  numbers  given  in  Table  17  indicate  that  only 
the  teachers'  salaries  were  reported  under  this  item  of  expenditure 
(column  4). 

The  per  capita  expenditures  in  schools  for  the  deaf  is  shown  graphi- 
cally by  States  in  figure  6.  Montana  ranks  highest  both  in  the  total 
expense  incurred,  $1,734,  and  in  the  amount  spent  for  current  ex- 
penses, $1,178.  The  District  of  Columbia  ranks  second,  with  a  per 
capita  current  expense  of  $713.  Texas  had  the  smallest  per  capita  for 
current  expenses,  $139.  The  average  per  capita  for  current  expens^ 
for  the  United  States  is  $358,  and  for  outlays,  $41.  The  correspond- 
ing averages  for  the  United  States  for  private  schools  are  $238  and 
$225,  respectively. 

The  "open"  portion  of  the  bars  represent  per  capita  expenditures 
for  buildings  and  other  lasting  improvements.  This  item  will  vary 
considerably  from  year  to  year  for  the  various  States,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  considered  in  ranking  the  States.  It  is  shown  addition- 
ally to  indicate  the  total  per  capita  expense  incurred  by  any  State 
for  the  year  considered.  Where  the  open  bar  is  long,  the  State 
represented  evidently  incurred  an  unusual  expense  for  permanent 
improvements.  In  the  case  of  dual  schools  the  expenditures  have 
been  prorated  between  deaf  and  bUnd  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  type  of  schooL 
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TabIiE  2. — Per  capita  value  of  property  in  schools  for  the  deaf^  1917-18, 


State  institutions. 

Private  institutions. 

SUtes. 

Number 

of 
schools 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Vataeof 
property. 

Value 

per 
capita. 

Number 

of 
schools 

Enroll- 
mmt. 

Vahieof 
property. 

Value 
capita. 

United  States 

64 

10,970 

810,648,196 

81,791 

9 

388 

8460,072 

>  81, 180 

Alabama. . 

J 

218 
88 
366 
195 
144 

266 
162 
212 
61 

377 

298 
191 
223 
316 
145 

113 
150 
191 
201 
212 

176 
282 
78 
185 
1,881 

362 
100 
489 

316 
103 

1,136 

256,065 
5,000 
700,000 
960,765 
380,304 

220,810 

1,020,000 

302,660 

55,000 

353,257 

981,507 
452,254 
385,800 
845,300 
351,500 

116,720 
S3<660 
244,960 
396,660 
655,371 

209,194 
543,000 
247,260 

3r,ooo 

3,006,576 

516,804 
205,664 
096,360 
^265 
122,000 

2;  315, 282 

1,175 
182 
1,913 
4,927 
2,641 

830 
6,296 

''^ 

987 

3,327 
2867 

}'SJ 
1,003 

2,424 

1,032 
2^187 
1982 
1368 

2,708 

1,700 
1926 
3,170 
1,984 
1,641 

1,428 
2,057 
1,804 
1,042 
l|l84 

2,040 

t 

Arkanmffi 

Callfomia 

1 

40 

32,000 

800 

Colorado 

OofUKfctlcat                

DlBtriet  of  Columbia 

Gaonda 

ifflS"*  V 

Tmnnff. 

1 

131 

906,886 

1,579 

Tiwlfanft , 

iSST  ::.:: 

iTanmM 

T'imMnnft, 

MatiMY. 

Ifaryhnd 

2 

1 
1 

46 
18 
34 

46,009 
9,400 
46,813 

Lon 

Ifasnchusetts. 

'S 

Mfftliipm... 

1,319 

lOsalRippi 

iS^™ 

1 

60 

46,048 

985 

¥imta?ia. 

Nebraska 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota.  

Ohio 

I 

94 

>38,000 

1,375 

Oklahoma ... 

1 

PiwinflTlvAnlA 

Porto  Hioo 

1 

30 

80,000 

784 

Rhode  Inland 

' 

94 
123 
60 

556 
115 
211 
143 
174 

1S8 

800^000 
185,493 
160,060 

708^998 
285,583 
145,560 
U8,113 
60,900 

310^000 

3,191 
1,101 
2,667 

1,266 

2,049 

690 

828 

402 

l,tt4l» 

fiooth  CaroUna 

Sooth  Dakota. 

Texaa ... 

TTtah. 

Virs:inia 

WMt  Vhvinia         . .     . 

' 

1 

' 

1  Per  capiu  value,  exchiding  Porto  Rico,  is  81,218. 


'Data  for  1915-16. 
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Table  3. — Per  capita  expenditures  in  State  and  private  schools  for  the  deaf,    1917-18, 


Stfttes. 


United  States. 


Atebuoa.. 
Aricana... 
Arkansas.. 
Cattfomia. 
Colorado.. 


Coonecticut 

District  of  Columbia . 

Qwr^ 

Idaho 

Dlinais 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiaiia. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Mirhisan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi. 
MissouTl... 
Montana... 
Nebraska.. 
New  York. 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregoo 


Pennsylvania . 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island . . 
South  Dakota. 
Texas 


Utah 

Mrgiiila 

Wasiiington... 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


State  institutions. 


^-^ 


3 

u 


62   10,779 


13,854,508 


2 

1 ; 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2  ; 

2  I 
1 
1  , 

1  i 
1 

1 

2  I 
1  I 

1  I 

2 

1  I 

1  , 

2  i 
2  I 
1  , 

J' 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


218 
38 
36« 
195 
144 

198 
162 
212 
61 
377 

298 
191 
223 
316 
145 

113 
150 
191 
291 
242 

176 

282 

78 

185 

1,881 

362 
100 
489 
316 
103 


1438,291 


57,154 
15,445 
89,939 
81,909 
76,490 

83,386 
115,539 
60,000 
25,520 
139,600 

92,808 
66,139 
66,672 
87,709 
30,249 

29,971 
49,561 
91,810 
151,903 
87,961 

40,224 
109,500 
91,856 
60,000 
807,222 

109,  no 

42,999 
150,775 
85,075 
32,858 


1,135    395,817 


94  I 
60  ! 
556  , 

115  1 
211 
143  I 
174  ! 

188  I 


40,493 
41,000 
77,549 

55,890 
39,000 
46,904 
50,112 
77,700 


I 


$358  i$41 


0 

0 

11,700 

29,592 

2,109 


1,000 
6,000 

945 

3,000 

0 


3,638 

5,526 

1,068 

692 

3,132 

10,500 

0 


43,364 

58,349 
6,231 
2,500 

60,462 
1,510 


ii. 

^1  s 


262 
406 
246 
420 
531 

-421 
713 
283 

418 
370 

312  ' 

346 

298 

278 

208 

265 
330 
481 
522 
363 

229 
388 
1,178 
324 
429 

303 
430 
308 
269 
319 


6,200  I  349 


i  430 

38,000     683 
125,481  '  139 


I  485 
I  185 
328 
I  288 
'  417 


1,000 
4,144 
1,392 
2,076 


Private  institutions. 


I 


223 


$52,901 


S60,089 


46  I  10,538 
18  6,805 
34       6,808 


52  .  22,634 


I 


$238 


5 

Ma 


g 


4,136     229 

378 

1,473     200 


I 


42,682     436 


39  I    5,616 


1,798  I  144 


$225 


90 
43 
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Table  7. — Summary  of  statistics  of  instructors  and  pupils  in  private  schools  for  the  deaf, 

1917-18, 


States. 


California.. 

Georgia 

Illinois.... 
Louisiana. 
Maryland.. 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio 


Pennsylvania.. 

Porto  Rico 

South  Dakota. 
Wisconsin 


I 

III 

1^ 


Instructors. 


Total 18    20 


103 


123 


7 
4 

17 
9 

12 

1 
5 


Pupils 
enrolled. 


326 


40 

2 

60 

25 

3 

8 
22 
25 

171    39 


39 


318 


644 


Pupils  in 
the  kinder- 
garten. 


62    47 


40 
14 
131 

6: 

«,. 

181 
34| 
62 
62 

24 


26|  50 

22  391 
1'      1. 

37  761 


10 


11 


99 


In  classes 
correspond- 
ing to  grades 
lto4. 


In 


i««to_ 
5to8. 


12 


165]  1S2J  317J    92 


18 


18 

Oi 
26 

8     10 

4I      5 

I 
lOi     11 

0'      6 


11,    21 


18 


2     29 


14     15 


16 


20|    16 

72     23 

3tt      5 

31. 


0 

28 


25      5 

11     11 

1.... 

41i     11 


n 


113  205 


In  classes 
oorreBpund- 
ingto^b- 

grades. 


18 


15 


16 
2       2 

24t  4: 

1?  lll 

0'    o' 

2,      6 

9,  191 

7  12^. 


9     14!      1 
17     28. 


12 


13     241      0 


ill 


19    20 


...I    a 


0!    I 


Table  8. — Summmy  of  statistics  of  graduates  and  miscellaneous  items  in  private  schools 

for  the  deaf  1917-18. 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Missouri. 
New  York. 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Porto  Rico 
South  i)akota 
Wisconsin 
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Table  9. — Summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  private  schools  for  the  deaf  1917-18. 


States. 


Num- 
ber of 
seliools 
report- 
ing. 


United  States...  8 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts 1 

Michigan 1 

Missouri 2 

New  York 1 

PortoRico 1 


Receipts. 


From 
State, 
county, 
or  city. 


From 
private 
bene- 
iKtlons 
for  per- 
manent 
equip- 
ment 
and  cut- 
rent  ex- 
penses. 


S6,828 


2,250 

2,429 

0 


0 
2,149 


141,851 


1,933 
1,409 
5,918 
27,444 
500 
4,M7 


From 
pro- 
ductivB 
endow- 
ment 
fund. 


From 
other 
sour- 
ces. 


|s34,: 


S4,340  »34,867 


0 
4,340  I 

0  ! 

""'6' 
0 


9,674 

41 

3,507 

21,016 

0 

629 


Total. 


S87,886 


13,857 
8,219 
9,425 

48,460 

500 

7,425 


Expenditures. 


For 
bnikl- 
ingand 
lasting 

im- 
prove- 
ments. 


For 
teach- 
ers' 
salaries 
books, 
etc. 


S50,089 


4,136 


1,473 

42,682 

0 

1,798 


2,791 
2,390 
3,765 
10,360 
500 
367 


For 
other 
salaries 
and  all 
other 
current 

ex- 
penses. 


10 


120,173  S32,728  $102,990 


7,747 
4,415 
3,043 
12,274 
0 
5,249 


Total. 


11 


14,674 
6,805 
8,281 

65,316 

500 

7,414 


Table  10. — iSumjnary  of  statistics  of  instntctors  and  pupils  in  city  day-school  classes  for 

the  deaf  19 17-1 S. 


/ 

States. 

i 

3 

2: 

Instructors. 

Pupils 
enrolled. 

Pupiis  in 
tho  kinder- 
garten. 

In  classes 
correspond- 
ing to 
grades  1  to  4. 

Indassos 
correspond- 
ing to 
grades5to8. 

In  Classes 
correspond- 
ing to  high- 
school 
grades. 

1 

$ 

1 

1 

S 
a 

0 

1 

i 

4 

0 

1 

1 

■2 

0 

18 

721 

i 

J'. 

1,613 

15 

384 

0 

16 

335 

17 

719 

18 

17 

19 

13 

i 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

110 

11 

213 

12 

792 

20 

United  States. 

69 

18 

305 

323 

1,300 

1,182 

2,482 

103 

30 

California 

Georgia 

6 

1 
3 

1 
1 

2 
13 
2 
2 
2 

1 
6 
1 

0 

2 

3 
0 

1 

3 

1 

20 

1 

37 

1 
2 

38 
31 

.S 

14 

37 
2S 
2 
2 
10 

66 

20 
1 

40 
1 
2 

40 

34 

6 

11 

" 

40 
29 
2 
2 
12 

60 

60 

1 
163 

4 
5 

162 
145 
23 
64 
55 

185 
106 
13 
10 
43 

252 

85 

3 
153 

4 
9 

167 
119 
30 
43 
50 

189 
98 
12 
4 
45 

181 

154 
4 

316 
8 
14 

319 
264 
53 
107 
105 

374 

88 
433 

5 

1 
9 
0 
1 

10 
16 
2 

7 
7 

7 

"ii 
1 
2 

7 
7 

I 

6 
10 

1 

3 

17 
23 

8 
7 
13 

26 
15 
6 
0 
11 

48 

41 

iao 

4 

4 

87 
84 
13 
57 
12 

118 

74 

5 

8 

23 

142 

54 

3 

102 

3 

7 

93 
76 
11 
37 
15 

119 

66 

4 

4 
22 

105 

95 

3 

222 

7 

11 

180 
160 
24 
94 
27 

237 

140 

9 

12 

45 

247 

20 

21 

41 

1 

1 

Illinois 

34 

sa 

72 

Iowa 

l^ouisiana 

Massachusetts . . 

66 

4A 

112 
74 
21 
6 
65 

111 
49 
tn 

Michigan 

Minn^ota 

451    29 
8     13 
2'      4 

36,    29 

6^    .11 

2 

« 

Missouri 

1 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

1 

Ohio 

f      8 
2       4 

25 
6 
2 

: 

24 
4 

Orecon 

Texas 

!1-J 

0 
4 

27 

0 

7 

21 

01      2 
161    32 

Washington.... 
Wisconsin 

-^ 

J 

40 

104 

15 

8 

23 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depahtment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C.j  October  S,  1919. 
Sir  :  There  is,  I  believe,  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  of  the  Stateis  compelling  the  use  of  the 
English  language,  or  prohibiting  the  free  use  of  any  other  tongue. 
Any  person  has  a  right  in  this  country  to  express  himself  and  to  get 
his  information,  inspiration,  guidance,  and  hope  through  any  lan- 
guage within  his  power.  But  English  is  the  common  language  of 
the  coimtry,  understood  and  spoken  by  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
peoplef.  It  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  statute  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  States,  the  language  of  our  courts 
of  law  and  of  all  assemblies  designed  for  other  thkn  special  classes 
of  the  population.  Practically  all  the  books  which  reveal  American 
ideals  and  interpret  American  life  are  printed  in  English,  as  are  all 
our  more  important  magazines  and  newspapers  intended  for  general 
circulation,  and  all  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  administrative 
departments  of  Federal  and  State  Governments  published  for  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  the  people.  It  is  the  language  of  com- 
merce, business,  and  general  socisd  intercourse,  the  common  means  of 
communication.  Any  man  or  woman  in  America  who  does  not  know 
English  is  doomed  to  live  only  in  the  small  world  of  some  one  racial 
group  and  remain  a  stranger  in  the  larger  world  of  the  whole  people, 
and  must  suffer  a  constant  handicap  in  business  and  social  converse. 
Through  lack  of  understanding  rathefr  than  through  ill  will,  any  in- 
dividual or  group  ignorant  of  the  English  language  may  at  any  time 
endanger  the  public  peace.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  both 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
those  among  us  who  have  recefntly  come  from  countries  of  other 
speech  than  ours  that  these  be  given  every  possible  opportunity  to 
learn  English,  that  they  be  induced  to  make  use  of  these  opportuni- 
ties, and  that  the  methods  of  teaching  be  adapted  to  their  needs,  so 
that  the  task  of  learning  a  new  language  after  they  have  passed  the 
age  when  languages  are  most  easily  learned  may  be  made  as  easy  and 
attractive  as  possible.  To  offer  the  opportunity  and  formulate  the 
method  is  a  large  part  cff  the  task  of  Americanization  in  which  this 
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6  LETTER   OF   TRANSMITTAL. 

bureau  is  engaged.  The  manuscript  herewith  transmitted  for  publi- 
cation as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  prepared  at 
the  request  of  this  bureau  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goldberger,  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  teaching  English  to  foreigners  and  in  preparing 
teachers  for  this  wort  The  methods  set  forth  are  based  on  sound 
principles,  and  the  bulletin  should  be  very  helpful  as  a  guide  both  to 
teachers  of  the  foreign  bom  and  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  pre- 
paring such  teachers. 
Eespect  fully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
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PREFACE. 


The  process  of  transforming  the  mind  of  a  man  who  speaks  and 
thinks  in  one  language,  so  that  an  entirely  different  language  can  be 
used  easily  and  naturally,  is  a  difficult  one.  Only  within  the  past  few 
years  has  this  process  been  given  the  general  study  it  deserves.  Re- 
cently a  niunber  of  colleges  and  imiversities  have  been  making  in- 
vestigations of  the  subject,  and  it  is  now  commencing  to  take  definite 
form  as  a  science. 

At  the  National  Conference  on  Methods  of  Americanization, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  May, 
1919,  three  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  methods  of  teaching  English 
to  the  foreign  bom.  At  the  close  of  the  conference  a  conamittee  of 
leading  teadiers  of  immigrants  was  appointed  and  asked  to  submit 
to  this  division  a  report  which  would  embody  the  underlying  princi- 
ples of  this  problem.  The  report  of  this  committee  is  presented  as 
a  supplement  hereto.  The  thanks  of  the  department  are  due  to  the 
men  who  served  upon  this  committee. 

Based  upon  the  report  of  this  committee  as  well  as  upon  the  best 
thought  of  the  coimtry  as  it  was  brought  out  at  the  1919  conference, 
this  division  asked  Dr.  Henry  H.  Groldberger,  of  New  York,  to  prepare 
a  simple  and  concise  handbook  for  teachers  upon  the  subject  of 
teaching  English  to  the  foreign  bom.  Dr.  Goldberger  is  very  gen- 
erally recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  in 
this  science.  That  this  new  work  of  his  will  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  those  who  will  be  called  to  teach  our  foreign-bom  people,  I 
feel  most  confident. 

This  book  is  not  intended  as  a  text  but  rather  as  a  suggestive  out- 
line upon  which  the  teacher  can  build  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular peoples  whom  she  is  to  teach,  and  their  various  degrees  of 
literacy.  There  are  many  good  textbooks  upon  the  market  with 
which  the  teacher  can  supplement  this  present  work.  A  short  bibli- 
ography of  such  texts  is  printed  herewith. 

If  the  teacher  has  not  herself  taken  a  course  of  training  in  this 
new  science  of  teaching  the  foreign  born,  she  is  urged  to  read  care- 
fully Mr.  Mahoney's  book,  "Training  Teachers  for  Americanization," 
also  published  as  a  bulletin  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Fred  C.  Butler, 
Director  of  AmericamzcUion^ 

Bv/reau  of  Edv^atioru 
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CHAPTER  I. 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 


Learning  a  language  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  process  if  the 
learner  already  has  one  language  which  serves  his  purpose.  Many 
of  us  know  very  little  of  our  own  language  even  though  we  were  bom 
to  it  and  have  spent  a  great  many  years  in  perfecting  our  knowledge. 
With  the  exception  of  people  actuated  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge  or 
for  culture,  few  of  us  take  the  trouble  to  learn  a  second  language 
unless  we  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  our  inability  to  communicate 
with  people  with  whom  for  social  or  economic  reasons  we  wish  to 
communicate.  The  foreign  bom  who  live  in  America,  like  Ameri- 
cans who  live  in  foreign  lands,  prefer  to  live  among  their  own  kind, 
to  speak  their  own  languages  at  home,  to  patronize  shops  where  their 
own  languages  are  spoken  and  to  read  books  and  newspapers  printed 
in  tiie  mother  tongue.  They  learn  so  much  of  the  language  of 
America  as  they  need  in  getting  along  with  English-speaking  people. 
If  all  their  needs  are  satisfied  in  Polish  or  Italian,  the  Poles  and 
Italians  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  learn  English. 

The  method  of  coercion  advocated  by  some  is  hardly  the  method 
by  which  independent,  liberty-loving,  self-determining  Americans 
are  to  be  f a^ioned.  But  aside  from  its  effect  on  the  American  spirit, 
compulsion  in  learning  the  language  of  a  country  has  heretofore 
failed  to  justify  itself  in  the  European  countries  where  it  has  had  a  long 
and  troublesome  trial  and  is  hardly  likely  to  succeed  in  our  country. 

As  long  as  Americans  consciously  isolate  one  of  foreign  birth  by 
social  ostracism,  by  characterizing  him  with  an  opprobrious  epithet, 
by  leaving  him  to  his  own  devices  in  distinct  foreign  sections,  so  long 
wiU  we  have  the  problem  of  finding  adequate  incentives  for  his  learn- 
ing English  as  a  step  toward  his  Americanization.  With  a  wider 
understanding  of  our  responsibility  and  a  broader-minded  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Americans,  this  condition  will  no  doubt  ultimately 
disappear. 
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The  schoolroom,  whether  in  a  factory,  church,  home  neighborhood 
house,  or  school  building,  can  approximate  ideal  conditions  and  pro- 
vide adequate  incentives  by  ridding  itself  of  the  traditional  school- 
room atmosphere  and  attitude  in  dealing  with  adults,  some  of  whom 
have  never  attended  school  and  others  who  have  attended  have 
learned  to  associate  unpleasant  restrictions  with  their  school  days. 

SOaALIZING  THE  TEACHING. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  immigrants  to  America  ever  go  to 
school  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  great  majority  speak  enough 
English  to  make  themselves  understood  and  to  understand  us.  These 
have  picked  up  their  knowledge  of  English  in  social  and  business 
intercourse  without  formal  lessons.  Many  others,  those  who  were 
thrown  in  with  English-speaking  people,  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
speak  English  in  their  limited  environment.  By  approximating  life 
conditions  the  school  can  overcome  some  of  the  psychological  objec- 
tions to  "going  to  school,"  can  select  what  the  pupils  can  use  in 
their  activities,  and,  above  all,  can  furnish  an  adequate  motive  for 
application  in  learning  what  the  pupils  realize  is  vital  to  them.  The 
foreign  bom  are  inclined  to  associate  school  with  children.  Hence  in 
many  schools  instead  of  forming  "  classes  "  for  the  teacliing  of  Eng- 
lish, teachers  have  attempted  o^er  adult  forms  of  organization;  for 
example,  groups  of  women  have  been  formed  in  sewing  circles,  can- 
ning and  preserving  clubs,  dressmaking  clubs,  cooking,  millinery, 
health  and  dancing  clubs.     Men  have  been  organized   into  clubs 

for — 

Luncli.  CJooperative  buying.  Dancing. 

Savings.  Singing.  Health, 

Sanitation.  Better  housing.  Industrial  training. 

Benefit.  Athletics.  Citizenship. 

Social  purposes.  Recreation,  Debating. 

The  effect  of  such  organization  is — 

1.  The  relationship  of  teacher-pupil  gives  way  to  another  relation- 
ship that  obtains  in  the  world  outside  of  the  schoolroom. 

2.  Free  communication  is  fostered. 

3.  The  necessity  for  expressing  himself  in  English  becomes  real  to 
the  learner. 

4.  It  is  a  means  of  approach  to  people  when  the  classroom  would 
not  attract. 

5.  For  the  teacher,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  supplying  him  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  English  the  pupils  require  to  know.  Thus,  in  a 
dancing  class,  the  pupils  asked  to  be  taught:  (1)  How  to  introduce  a 
friend;  (2)  how  to  refuse  to  dance;  (3)  how  to  ask  a  lady  to  dance; 
(4)  how  to  ask  a  friend  to  the  dance;  (5)  how  to  ask  a  friend  to 
take  refreshments;  and  (0)  how  to  invite  a  friend  to  visit  you. 
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THE  LEARNER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

A  guiding  principle  for  the  selection  both  of  content  and  of  method 
in  teaching  English  to  the  foreign  bom  may  be  found  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  use,  L  e.^  teach  to-day  such  English  as  the  pupil  can  use  at 
once  in  his  contact  with  English-speaking  people.  For  beginners, 
understanding  the  language  of  the  people  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  is  more  important  than  understanding  the  language  of 
Lowell  and  of  Emerson;  to  be  able  to  address  an  English-speaking 
person  is  more  yital  than  to  be  able  to  recite  a  bookful  of  English 
useful  only  in  the  classroom;  to  read  the  common  signs,  warnings, 
and  directions  printed  in  English  is  more  necessary  than  to  read 
an  English  story;  to  write  a  simple  letter  more  desirable  than  to 
write  an  essay  on  "  How  I  spent  my  birthday."  Always  the  foreign 
bom  desires  to  be  taught  such  English  as  he  can  use  at  once  in  the 
world  outside  of  the  classroom.  And  this  English  he  desires  to  use 
in  making  himself  understood  to  people  who  do  not  speak  his  own 
language.  If  it  is  a  question  of  choice  between  using  his  native 
language  and  using  English,  he  will  always  use  his  native  tongue. 
Hence  the  school  must  select  out  of  the  vast  body  of  English  such 
content  as  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  foreign  born  in  making  him- 
self understood  to  English-speaking  people.  He  does  not  desire  to 
be  taught  a  vocabulary  or  a  sentence  structure  useful  in  talking  to 
his  brother  or  to  his  mother.  He  wants  to  talk  and  will  willingly 
undergo  hardships  to  learn  to  speak  to  his  English-speaking  neigh- 
bor, to  his  foreman,  to  the  policeman,  to  the  salesman.  When  the 
teacher  does  not  consciously  select  usable  English,  the  pupil  doubts 
his  own  ability  to  master  so  difficult  a  language,  becomes  discouraged 
at  his  inability  to  use  what  he  has  learned,  and  discontinues  his 
efforts  to  learn. 

What  is  most  important  for  a  person  who  is  learning  English  as  a 
new  language?  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  matter  of  "impor- 
tance" is  largely  determined  by  personal  considerations,  for  what 
is  important  to  one  person  may  not  be  important  to  another.  On 
the  following  topics,  however,  the  great  mass  of  non-English-speak- 
ing people  will,  if  they  are  to  talk  to  those  who  speak  English,  be 
required  to  have  some  English  knowledge : 

1.  Statements  of  the  pupil's  relationship  with  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact:  Name,  address,  occupation,  greetings,  saluta- 
tions, farewells,  inquiries,  showing  gratitude.  Statements  about 
himself  and  those  in  whom  he  is  most  interested :  Age,  weight,  illness, 
good  health,  pain,  hunger,  and  thirst. 

2.  Schoolroom  activities,  objects,  and  descriptive  words  and 
phrases:  Standing,  walking,  reading,  writing,  speaking,  opening, 
closing,  coming,  and  going. 
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3.  Daily  extra  school  needs:  Buying,  selling,  repairing,  cooking, 
eating,  looking  for  work,  working,  riding,  waJking,  together  with 
counting,  weighing,  measuring  and  the  units  used  by  the  pupils, 
visiting,  enjoyments,  spending  leisure  time  and  holidays,  and 
recreations. 

4.  Vocational  expression:  Occupations  and  technical  expressions- 

5.  The  house  and  family:  Renting,  furnishing,  cleaning,  and 
beautifying  the  home ;  the  members  of  the  family  and  their  relation- 
ships. 

6.  The  community:  The  pupil's  relationship  to  the  school,  the 
church,  the  lodge,  trade  or  labor  organizations,  .the  newspaper, 
theater,  the  post  office,  and  local  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  his 
well  being  and  security,  such  as  police,  sanitation,  licenses,  and  local 
ordinances. 

7.  Local  and  national  holidays:  National  ideals  as  exemplified  in 
the  lives  of  great  Americans. 

8.  Formal  civics:  The  relation  of  the  city,  State,  and  Nation. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  best  work  can  be  done  only  when  teachers  are  working  with 
groups  that  are  fairly  homogeneous.  If  only  enough  pupils  enter  to 
form  one  class,  a  teacher  may  have  to  do  individual  or  group  teach- 
ing, especially  if  the  members  of  the  class  are  not  all  beginners. 

Effective  group  teaching  is  accomplished  by  dividing  the  class 
into  two  or  three  sections  on  the  basis  of  some  ability,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  formation  of  whole  classes.  Each  group  is  then  taught  as  if 
it  were  a  class  by  itself,  while  the  other  groups  are  given  written 
work  or  reading  to  do  by  themselves. 

The  pupil's  knowledge  of  English  is  the  best  basis  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  whole  classes  of  foreign  bom  or  of  groups  within  a  single 
class.  The  following  is  a  suggested  organization  for  three  groups  or 
classes: 

1.  Beginners — to  be  subdivided  into  two  groups: 

(a)  Those  who  speak  no  English,  but  who  can  read  and  write 

their  own  languages. 
(&)  Those  who  speak  no  English,  but  are  illiterate  in  their 

own  languages. 

2.  Intermediate: 

Those  who  have  completed  the  work  for  the  beginners'  classes ; 
or — 

Those  who  have  never  gone  to  school  before  but  who  can  make 
themselves  understood  in  English,  and  can  read  the  begin- 
ning lessons  in  an  English  to  foreign  text. 

3.  Advanced: 

Those  who  have  completed  the  intermediate  class ;  or — 
Those  who  can  carry  on  a  conversation  in  English  and  can 
read  and  understand  a  simple  newspaper  article. 
Beginners'  classes  may  be  further  subdivided  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality, their  previous  education,  age,  and  sex.    These  subdivisions 
are,  however,  valuable  only  in  the  beginning,  and  should  not  be  re- 
tained for  long,  because  they  tend  to  stratify  groups  of  foreign  bom 
and  to  emphasize  the  formation  of  national  cliques,  thus  counter- 
acting Americanization  forces. 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

THE  DIRECT  METHOD. 

The  first  question  in  teaching  English  to  immigrants  is  "  Should 
the  teacher  use  the  native  language  of  the  pupil  in  teaching  him 
English  ?  "  For  most  teachers  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  the 
question  because  they  know  no  foreign  languages.  However,  even  for 
teachers  who  know  several  languages,  it  is  best  that  they  use  a  direct 
method  only,  i.  e.,  that  they  teach  English  by  using  English  as  the 
means  of  instruction.  Such  is  the  best  practice  throughout  the  country 
to-day  and  it  is  founded  on  good  reason.  Language  is  acquired  by 
use,  by  associating  verbal  expressions  with  objects,  ideas  or  experi- 
ences. Translation  methods  force  the  pupil  to  associate  one  language 
form  (English)  with  another  language  form  (Italian)  and  a  pupil 
so  taught  must  always  think  of  the  equivalent  native  word  before  he 
can  think  of  the  English  expressison.  Translation  methods  do  not 
enable  the  pupil  to  think  of  an  object,  or  to  have  an  idea  and  to  think 
of  the  English  words  to  express  the  idea.  Direct  methods  enable  the 
pupil  to  say  and  think  something  in  English.  Since  the  problem 
with  most  foreign-bom  people  in  America  is  to  train  them  to  speak 
rather  than  to  read  or  to  write,  the  Direct  Method  is  advocated. 

This  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  teacher  should  not 
know  the  foreign  language  of  his  pupil.  On  the  contrary  such  knowl- 
edge is  decidedly  helpful  in  imderstanding  the  pupil's  difficulties  and 
his  point  of  view.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  teacher  must  refrain 
from  using  the  foreign  language  in  teaching.  Every  time  the 
teacher  resorts  to  translation  in  making  clear  a  word  or  a  sent^ce, 
she  is  making  it  easier  for  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  pupil's 
progress.  The  more  English  the  pupil  hi&ars  and  uses  the  sooner  will 
he  be  able  to  speak. 

THE  STNTHSTIC  METHOD. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  a  knowledge  of  a  language 
could  be  "built  up^  as  we  build  a  house  or  put  up  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery by  adding  one  part  to  another.  Language,  however,  is 
not  a  machine  but  an  organism;  it  grows  large  and  strong  by  use 
just  as  the  muscles  of  a  body  do.  This  has  been  understood  and 
applied  for  several  centuries  in  the  teaching  of  language.  Every  few 
years,  however,  some  old  things  are  "rediscovered''  and  so  it  happens 
that  there  are  rediscovered  the  method  of  teaching  English  by  "build- 
ing" with  the  elements.  Thus  the  alphabet  method  purposes  to  build 
words  by  means  of  the  letters.  Happily,  this  is  no  longer  done  any- 
where. A  word  method  would  use  single  isolated  words  to  build 
phrases  and  sentences.  In  order  to  teach  single  words  teachers  resort 
to  the  device  of  pointing  out  objects  and  saying,  "This  is  a  hat," 
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*nus  IS  a  book."  Used  occasionally  to  point  out  the  meaning  of  a 
new  word,  "This  is  a  latch,"  the  device  is  valuable,  but  of  course  no 
one  ever  learned  to  speak  in  this  way.  One  might  know  the  meanings 
of  all  the  words  in  the  dictionary  and  be  unable  to  put  five  of  them 
together  in  a  sentence.  But  besides  the  impossibility  of  learning  to 
speak  by  it  the  method  is  exceedingly  wasteful  psychologically.  Each 
individual  word  is  taught  separately.  There  is  no 'connection  between 
hat,  coat,  chair,  desk,  ceiling,  floor,  that  makes  one  remember  the 
other  words  if  you  think  of  one  of  them.  Hence  these  single  words 
must  be  drilled  over  and  over  mechanically  to  make  them  stick  deep 
since  they  have  no  support  from  each  other.  Such  teaching  is  tiring, 
grinding,  mechanical  drill. 

The  process  of  building  sentences  by  declining  pronouns  or  by 
conjugating  verbs  is  equally  futile  in  teaching  a  person  to  speak 
English. 

After  a  pupil  has  learned  "I  walk,  thou  walkest,  he  walks,  we  walk, 
you  walk,  they  walk,"  he  can  not  ask  his  way  while  out  walking,  nor 
can  he  be  quieted  and  kept  on  the  drill  by  the  promise  that  some  day 
he  will  be  able  if  he  sticks  long  enough.  The  answer  is  he  does  not, 
and  the  school  must  adjust  its  teaching  to  his  needs. 

ANALYTIC-SYNTHETIC  METHODS. 

Quite  generally  synthetic  processes  of  teaching  language  have  been 
replaced  by  analytic  processes  especially  where  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  spoken  rather  than  on  written  language.  In  analytic  methods  the 
pupil  begins  not  with  an  element — a  letter  or  a  word — ^but  with  a 
larger  unit  which  is  useful  or  interesting  for  its  own  sake.  Thifs  the 
pupil  may  begin  with  a  whole  sentence  or  even  with  a  larger  unit,  a 
series  of  sentences  about  some  topic  or  theme.  This  is  the  basis  of 
Frangois  Gouin's  procedure  in  developing  the  theme.  On  the  theme 
to  "open  the  door"  the  teacher  may  construct  a  series  of  sentences  to 
describe  the  act ;  thus : 

I  waUi  to  the  door I  walk. 

I  stop  at  the  door I  stop. 

I  stretch  out  my  hand I  stretch. 

I  turn  the  knob I  turn. 

I  push  the  door I  push. 

The  door  moves moves. 

I  let  go  the  knob—. I  let  go. 

The  procedure  in  constructing  themes  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  teacher  selects  an  "end"  worth  while  to  his  pupil,  e.  g.,  "To 
go  to  work,''  *4o  look  for  a  job,"  "to  visit  the  doctor." 

2.  The  teacher  then  constructs  a  series  of  sentences  each  describing 
a  certain  act  tending  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  sought  in 
the  theme. 
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3.  The  sentences  must  be  short  and  so  worded  that  the  meaning  of 
each  and  every  part  of  each  sentence  may  be  made  clear  to  the  foreign 
bom  by  means  of  actions,  dramatizations,  and  by  the  use  of  objects  or 
pictures. 

4.  The  sentences  must  be  related  to  each  other,  eitiier  in  time 
sequence  or  by  cause  and  effect 

5.  Not  more  than  10  sentences  can  profitably  be  used  in  any  one 
theme,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  memorizing  more  than  that 
number. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  using  the  theme  method  are  ts 
follows : 

1.  It  can  be  used  with  beginners  without  the  intermediation  of  a 
foreign  language.  To  make  it  usable  in  this  way,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  teacher  bear  in  mind  tiiat  each  sentence  must  be 
such  as  to  be  made  clear  by  objects,  actions,  and  dramatizations. 
When,  however,  the  pupil  has  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish to  dispense  with  objectifying,  the  method  should  no  longer  be 
used,  but  rather  the  simple  English  which  the  pupil  knows  should 
then  be  employed  to  give  him  further  command  of  the  language, 

2.  The  method  emphasizes  the  teaching  of  sentences  rather  than  of 
isolated  meaningless  words  and  phrases.  The  fact  that  the  sentences 
are  coherent  and  related  to  each  other,  makes  it  easier  for  the  pupils 
to  understand,  to  learn  and  to  recall  them. 

3.  In  the  process  of  developing  a  theme,  sufficient  variety  of  drill  is 
provided  to  make  possible  the  easy  retention  of  sentence  form. 

The  theme  method,  nevertheless,  has  a  number  of  limitations;  it  is 
not  sC  panacea  for  teaching  English.  Moreover,  it  must  be  understood 
that  merely  cutting  up  a  paragraph  into  a  number  of  short  lines  and 
placing  a  word  to  the  right  will  not  facilitate  the  problem  of  teaching 
English.  As  soon  as  a  foreigner  understands  a  little  English,  the 
theme  becomes  a  very  artificial  process  and  a  distinctly  schoolroom 
device.  It  is  a  bridge  or  a  crutch  for  as  long  as  the  pupil  needs  an 
interpreter.  The  theme  procedure  is  therefore  supplemented  by 
other  methods  in  order  to  work  out  a  coherent  lesson  unit. 

In  addition  to  the  themes  developed  in  the  lesson  units,  the  follow- 
ing theme  subjects  may  be  used  when  necessary : 

To  go  to  work.  To  write  a  letter. 

To  bathe.  To  visit  (the  museum). 

To  go  to  a  restaurant.  To  clean  the  house. 

To  look  for  work.  To  go  to  the  library. 

To  take  the  train.  To  send  money  home. 

To  look  for  rooms.  To  Introduce  a  friend. 

To  pay  rent  To  telephone. 

To  buy  groceries.  To  cook  dinner. 

To  go  to  the  doctor.  To  deposit  money. 

To  spend  a  holiday.  To  draw  out  money. 
To  go  to  school. 
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CONVERSATION. 

Conversation  between  teachers  and  pupils  is  the  most  natural  way 
of  teaching  English  and  is  the  most  valuable  exercise  for  practical 
reasons.  The  earliest  exercises  are  designed  to  furnish  the  teacher 
with  necessary  information  about  the  pupils,  their  needs  and  their 
interests.    Thus  the  teacher  asks  such  questions  as  the  following: 

With  whom  do  you  board? 

Where  were  you  bom? 

WTio  Is  your  employer? 

How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work? 

How  many  chUdren  have  you? 

A  later  development  in  the  process  of  securing  free  conversation  is 
that  of  questioning  on  the  subject  of  the  theme  and  of  the  reading 
matter.    Thus  the  pupils  know  the  theme  "  (}oing  to  school :" 

I  put  on  my  hat  and  coat    I  say  Goodbye. 
I  waUc  to  school.    I  enter  the  building. 
I  come  into  the  room. 

The  teacher  now  asks  the  following  questions: 

Mr. ,  do  you  walk  to  school? 

Does  Mr, walk  to  school? 

Walk  around  the  room,  Mr. . 


Walk  to  the  front  of  the  room,  Mr. , 

Please  put  your  hat  on,  etc 

For  teaching  idiomatic  expressions,  the  method  of  dramatization  is 
most  successfully  used.  To  illustrate :  Two  pupils  are  instructed  to 
take  the  parts  of  salesman  and  of  customer.  As  the  dialogue  pro- 
ceeds, the  teacher  asks  other  pupils  to  express  the  same  thoughts  in 
better  English,  at  the  same  time  writing  the  correct  expressions  on 
the  board.  After  other  pupils  have  gone  through  the  same  exercise, 
the  class  is  instructed  to  copy  those  expressions  which  they  like  best. 
The  following  topics  suggest  conversations  of  a  practical  nature  from 
which  a  teacher  may  select  those  which  are  most  needed  by  his  pupils : 

Buying  an  article,  e.  g.,  a  hat,  shoes,  cigars,  suit,  clothing,  furniture. 

Repairing  shoes,  clothing,  machinery,  furniture. 

Benting  a  flat,  a  room  at  a  boarding  house  or  hotel. 

Ordering  a  meal,  an  expressman. 

Checking  a  trunk. 

Asking  one's  way  in  street,  in  car,  in  department  store,  at  a  railr^^ad  terminal. 

Telling  time. 

Applying  for  position,  raise  in  salary,  day  off. 

Getting  a  Ucense  to  peddle,  to  sell  liquors,  to  marry. 

Sending  money  home. 

Ord^ng  insurance  policy,  fire,  life,  accident 

Opening  bank  account. 

Introducing  a  friend. 

Seeing  a  friend  otL 

Inviting  someone  to  caU,  to  dinner,  theater,  to  visit 

(Complaining  to  policeman,  foreman. 
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Going  to  a  doctor,  a  dentist. 

Taking  a  child  to  school,  to  be  vaccinated. 

Conversation  on  the  weather. 

In  the  witness  chair. 

HOW  TO  USB  A  TEXTBOOK. 

1.  A  language  is  learned  primarily  through  the  ear,  and  only  sec- 
ondarily through  the  eye.  Children  and  illiterate  adults  are  able  to 
speak  English  even  though  the  eye  has  not  aided  them  in  the  acqui- 
sition. Reading  a  text  may  be  made  a  most  valuable  aid  in  teaching 
spoken  English  as  well  as  in  teaching  reading,  provided  the  text  ma- 
terial is  properly  constructed,  and  provided  further,  that  the  teacher 
make  some  use  of  the  text  to  insure  that  the  learner  has  understood 
its  meaning. 

2.  Ordinarily,  the  tendency  is  very  strong  to  ask  foreign-bom 
pupils  "to  read"  without  making  sure  that  the  reading  means 
anything.  The  process  of  reading  then  consists  of  a  series  of  mispro- 
nunciations punctuated  by  the  corrections  of  the  teacher.  Each  mis- 
pronunciation helps  to  impress  itself  on  the  pupil's  mind,  and  the 
right  pronunciation  is  acquired  by  accident,  if  it  is  acquired  at  alL 

3.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  foreign-born  pupil,  merely 
because  he  is  foreign  bom,  is  not,  therefore,  childish  and  that  he 
resents  being  treated  as  a  child.  "  I  am  a  little  buttercup  "  is  not 
proper  reading  material  for  an  able-bodied  foreign-bom  laborer. 
The  teacher  must  select  such  books  as  appeal  to  the  personal  interest 
of  the  pupils  and  stimulate  the  further  desire  to  read.  Books  which 
usually  begin  with  a  vocabulary  developed  by  the  "  This  is  a  hat," 
"This  is  a  chair,"  procedure  do  not  make  good  reading  material 
Vocabularies  are  to  be  explained  by  teachers  in  oral  lessons,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  these  lesson  units.  Above  all,  the  teacher  must  r©nem- 
ber  that  the  function  of  reading  is  to  get  thought  from  the  printed 
page,  and  that  in  order  to  get  this  thought,  the  meaning  of  the 
language  and  the  recognition  of  the  symbols  which  express  that 
language  to  us,  must  be  well  understood  before  the  pupil  is  a^ed  to 
read.  Hence  the  following  procedure  should  in  all  cases  be  followed 
in  a  reading  lesson : 

A.  An  introduction. 
The  function  of  the  introduction  is — 

(a)  To  interest  the  class  in  the  subject  matter  of  a  lesson  by 
reference  to  a  picture,  a  previous  conversation,  or 
experience. 

(J)  To  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  understanding 
and  of  recognizing  new  words  by  means  of  drills  on  the 
board,  introducing  new  words  in  conversation,  by  illus- 
trating, objectifying,  but  never  at  this  early  stage,  by 
requiring  definitions  or  by  looking  them  up  in  the 
dictionary. 
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B,  Oral  reading  by  the  teacher  as  a  model  of  pronunciation,  enunci- 
action,  and  expression. 

'  C.  Silent  reading  by  the  pupils  to  enable  them  to  conquer  one 
difficulty  at  a  time  and  to  get  the  thought.  While  the  pupils  read 
silently,  the  teacher  walks  about  the  room  helping  those  who  need 
her  help. 

D.  Testing  the  pupils'  understanding  of  the  reading  matter  by 
questions — ^by  having  them  obey  directions;  by  dramatizations;  by 
summaries;  by  discussions. 

E.  Oral  reading  by  the  pupils. 

4.  As  a  test  of  understanding  of  the  reading  matter,  the  teacher 
must  have  some  other  means  than  oral  reading.  Modem  textbooks 
are  beginning  to  supply  such  tests  in  a  series  of  questions  based  on 
the  reading  matter  to  insure  that  the  pupil  understands,  to  give  him 
a  reason  for  rereading,  and  to  supply  a  natural  method  of  drill.  For 
example,  in  a  recent  textbook,  the  following  lesson  appears : 

Washing  My  Hands. 

My  hands  are  dirty.  I  turn  up  my  sleeves.  I  take  spap  from  a  dish.  I  dip 
the  soap  into  the  water.  I  rub  the  soap  on  my  hands.  I  wash  my  hands  in 
the  water.     I  dry  my  hands  on  a  towel.     My  hands  are  clean. 

Exercises. 

Are  your  hands  clean  or  dirty? 

My  hands  are 

What  do  you  turn  up? 

I my  sleeves. 

Where  is  the  soap? 

The  soap  is  in  the . 

What  do  you  do  with  the  soap? 

I the  soap  into  the  water. 

What  do  you  rub  on  your  hands? 

I  rub  the on  my . 

With  what  do  you  dry  your  hands? 
I  dry  my  hands  with  a 

At  the  beginning  the  questions  are  simple  and  the  answers  sug- 
gested. Later  on  the  question  becomes  more  difficult,  and  the  pupil 
finds  the  answer  in  the  text.  Still  later,  the  questions  are  such  as  to 
call  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  pupil's  thought  together  with  an 
answer  in  the  pupil's  own  words,  thus  making  for  progress  in  ac- 
quiring a  vocabulary  and  in  using  it  for  conversational  purposes. 

NOTE  BOOKS  FOR  PUPILS. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  notebook  in  which  to  keep  the  written 
work  assigned  and  such  personal  jottings  as  the  pupil  desires  to 
make. 
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TEACHER'S  PREPARATION. 

The  teacher's  work  will  proceed  with  greater  profit  to  the  pupik 
and  increased  pleasure  to  herself  if  in  addition  to  following  the  di- 
rections in  the  lesson  units,  she  will  prepare  the  work  carefully  for 
each  lesson.  Such  preparation  had  better  be  written  out  and  should 
include: 

1.  What  you  expect  to  teach. 

2.  How  you  expect  to  take  it  up. 

3.  Special  pupils  whom  you  expect  to  call  on. 

4.  Information  about  pupils,  about  their  lives,  needs,  vocations, 
etc.,  that  will  affect  the  teaching. 

6.  The  results  of  interviews  with  employers,  employment  mana- 
gers, foremen,  etc.,  concerning  the  special  Engli^  requirements  of 
their  employees. 

REGISTRATION  OF  PUPILS. 

Teachers  should  be  furnished  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  form  of 
registration  card,  on  which  the  following  data  should  be  recorded: 
Name,  address,  age,  married  or  single,  country  of  birth,  occupation, 
employer,  employer's  address,  and  such  other  information  as  local 
conditions  may  require.  When  necessary  the  aid  of  interpreters 
should  be  secured  to  obtain  the  required  information. 

REGULARITY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

A  pupil  who  stays  away  from  one  lesson  finds  it  easy  to  stay  away 
from  a  second.  Such  pupils  unless  followed  up  speedily  drop  out 
The  teacher  must  therefore  take  such  interest  in  the  pupil  as  to  be 
solicitous  about  him.  The  best  way  to  show  personal  interest  is  to 
call  on  him  personally  when  his  absence  is  unexplained.  If  that  be 
impossible,  appoint  a  committee  of  his  classmates  to  call.  The  least 
effective  means  to  secure  the  return  of  an  absent  pupil  is  to  write  let- 
ters and  postal  cards. 

PROMPTNESS. 

When  pupils  enter  the  classroom  in  a  body,  e.  g.,  in  a  factory,  no 
difficulty  is  eicperienced  with  late  entrants.  When,  however,  the 
pupils  come  from  home,  the  ever-present  danger  is  that  they  will 
defer  their  time  of  going  to  school,  especially  if  the  teacher  waits  for 
all  to  arrive  before  beginning  the  lesson.  When  the  first  pupil  comes 
in  at  the  door,  the  successful  teacher  is  on  her  feet  welcoming  him 
and  engaging  him  in  conversation,  correcting  his  written  work,  hear- 
ing him  read,  explaining  a  difficulty,  or  giving  him  an  opportunity 
to  copy  something  from  the  board  or  from  a  book. 
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DETAILED  LESSON  UNITS. 


In  the  lesson  plans  that  follow,  a  variety  of  exercises,  methods,  and 
devices  are  used.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  any  one 
method  exclusively.  Throughout  the  lessons,  however,  one  main  pur- 
pose governs  the  selection  of  subject  matter  and  of  method,  i.  e.,  the 
availability  of  the  lesson  content  for  use  by  the  pupil.  These  lessons 
are  intended  moreover  for  beginning  pupils  only  and  especially  are 
intended  to  precede  the  more  advanced  lessons  to  be  foimd  in  the 
better  grade  of  recent  textbooks. 

The  lessons  are  arranged  in  units  of  six  or  seven  kinds  of  exercises, 
each  dovetailing  with,  supporting,  and  supplementing  the  other. 
There  are  10  such  lesson  units.  The  main  substance  of  each  lesson 
imit  consists  of  a  short  theme.  Out  of  the  theme  are  developed 
all  other  drills  and  formal  exercises.  Each  unit  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  should  be  mastered  by  the  pupil  before  he  is  permitted  to  con- 
tmue  to  the  next.  Pupils,  however,  differ  so  greatly  in  their  ability 
to  learn  that  no  one  can  foretell  the  number  of  lessons  or  the  number 
of  hours  of  instruction  required  by  any  given  class  to  complete  the 
work  of  a  single  imit.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  teacher  de- 
vote sufficient  time  to  each  exercise,  and  especially  that  the  teacher 
do  not  overemphasize  the  importance  of  any  one  exercise  by  devoting 
too  much  time  to  it.  The  following  table  suggests  the  maximum 
time  limit  for  each  exercise: 


Execctae. 

Two- 
hour 
session. 

One  and 
one4iaU- 

hour 
sesaioo* 

One. 

hour 

session. 

Cfl^i^ffiatlnn. 

MlnuUs, 
20 
35 
10 
10 
30 
10 
5 

Mimue$. 
15 
80 
5 
5 
25 
5 
5 

Mlnnlea, 
10 

ThflmB.. \       ,  v..../      .                            7..SS... 

20 

WorddriO. 

^5 

^tflnoedrfl]........ 

15 

Wrttt»V. ,      . 

20 

^npMflmal  Fflgdlfw 

^6 

PhyvfoBl  tninlDKT » 

5 

lao 

90 

eo 

1  Alternate  lessons. 
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LESSON  UNIT  L 

1.  CONVTOWATIOK  : 

Establish  friendly  relations  with  the  members  of  the  class;  a  hearty 
handshake,  a  captivating  smile  and  an  optimistic  outlook  are  essential  to  the 
Btock-in-trade  of  a  teacher  of  adults.  Take  pains  to  become  interested  in  the 
Individual  under  instruction  rather  than  in  the  subject  matter  which  you  teach. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  approach  with  people  who  speak  no  English  is  to  in- 
troduce yourself  and  to  ask  that  tiiey  introduce  themselves  in  turn  to  you. 
Thus  the  teacher  says :    ••'My  name  is .'*    "  What  is  your  name?  " 

Have  each  person  say,  ••  Biy  name  is ." 

To  vary  the  procedure  ask,  **  What  Is  his  (or  her)  name?" 

Let  the  pupils  say,  "  His  (her)  name  is ." 

Use  such  expressions  as  **  Good,"  "  That's  good,"  "  You  understand,"  to  en- 
courage the  pupils.  If  a  pupil  does  not  understand,  pass  on  to  another  and  come 
back  to  him.    Above  all,  show  no  signs  of  impatience,  and  keep  smiling. 

Teach  •*  Good  evening,"  ••  Good  morning,"  •*Good  afternoon,"  or  •KJood  nl^t,** 
as  suits  the  time  of  day  when  the  class  meets  and  when  you  dismiss  it.  Let 
the  pupils  answer  In  the  same  way. 

2.  Develop  thb  Thxmk: 

Oettinff  up  in  the  morning, 

I  open  my  eyes.     (Dramatize.) 

I  look  at  the  cloc^     (Show  on  a  clock  or  on  a  diagram  on  the 

blackboard.) 
It  Is  six  o'clock.     (Show  the  time  on  a  clock  face.) 
I  get  out  of  bed.     (A  picture  will  do,) 
The  water  runs  into  the  sink.     (A  model  or  a  picture.) 
I  wash  myself.     (Dramatize.) 
I  dress  myself.     (Dramatize.) 
I  comb  my  hair.     (Dramatize.) 
I  brush  my  teeth.     (Dramatize.) 
It  is  half  past  six.     (Show  clock  face.) 

8.  PaocEimBic: 

1.  Stand  in  front  of  the  class  and  command  attention.  Shut  your  eyes  and 
say,  ••  I  shut  my  eyes." 

Open  your  eyes  slowly  and  say,  "  I  oi)en  my  eyes." 

2.  Let  the  class  perform  the  act  of  opening  the  eyes  and  saying  ••  I  open  my 
eyes."    Let  Individual  pupils  do  this  «uid  say  the  words. 

3.  Op«i  your  eyes  once  more,  say,  "  I  open  my  eyes  "  and  write  ''I  open  my 
eyes"  on  the  board. 

4.  Let  pupils  perform  the  act,  say  the  words,  and  read  the  words  from  the 
board. 

Note:  Don't  worry  about  their  knowing  the  letters  or  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters. They  "  read  "  when  they  are  able  to  say  **  I  open  my  eyes  "  and  to  realize 
that  the  marks  on  the  board  mean  *•  I  open  my  eyes,"  even  though  they  may  fat 
the  time  being  be  unable  to  recognize  a  single  word  or  a  single  letter. 

5.  In  the  same  way  teach  as  many  of  the  other  sentences  in  the  theme  as 
you  can  in  about  30  minutes.  Make  sure  that  every  member  of  the  class  im- 
derstands  each  sentence  by  performing  the  act  and  saying  the  words  describing 
it  or  by  indicating  the  meaning.  Thus  the  sentence  ••It  Is  half  past  six" 
may  be  illustrated  on  a  clock  face  or  on  a  diagram. 

6.  Let  the  pupils  copy  as  many  of  the  sentences  as  you  have  taught 
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7.  While  the  class  is  txylng  to  copy  select  the  illiterates  and  gronp  them  by 
themselves.  Whenever  possible  illiterates  should  be  taught  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  as  their  progress  will  be  much  slower.  When  the  number  under 
instruction  does  not  warrant  forming  a  special  class  of  illiterates,  it  is  best  to 
group  them  and  to  furnish  them  with  special  exercises  while  the  rest  of  the 
dass  is  being  taught.  Thus,  while  the  class  is  copying  from  the  board,  the 
Illiterates  may  be  practicing  the  writing  of  their  names  from  the  individual 
copies  furnished  by  the  teacher. 

8.  Test  the  pupils'  understanding  of  the  sentences  taught  by  directing  them 

to  perform  the  act  while  you  speak  the  sentence ;  thus,  say  "  Mr. ,  wash 

yourself."    Mr. performs  the  act  of  washing  and  says,  "  I  wash  myself." 

4.  Beadiivo: 

Review  the  theme  or  so  much  of  it  as  you  have  taught  by  having  the  pupils 
pertoiiu  the  act  and  speak  the  sentence.  Now  let  them  read  each  sentence  as  a 
whole.  Make  sure  they  do  not  chop  oft  each  word  separately,  "  I-open-my-eyes." 
If  they  are  inclined  to  do  this,  let  them  once  more  say  the  sentence  fluently. 

5.  WoBD  Dbiix: 

So  far  the  pupil  has  been  taught  to  recognize  an  entire  sentence.  He  must 
be  taught  to  recognize  individual  words  as  well  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  read  new  sentences.    For  this  purpose  the  following  exercises  are  intended : 

1.  Point  to  "open,"  "eyes,"  "my,"  "I."  Have  pupils  recognize  them  and 
say  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  they  fall,  point  to  the  entire  sentence  and 
let  pupils  repeat  the  sentence  until  they  come  to  the  word  you  want  them  to 
read. 

2.  Write  the  words  in  column  in  irregular  order,  e.  g., 

my 
I 

open 
eyes 
Have  pupils  read  the  words. 

8.  Call  the  words  of  a  sentence  in  any  order  and  let  pupils  find  them  on  the 
board. 

4.  Write  or  print  each  word  on  a  stiff  card  about  6  Inches  square.  Let  the 
pupils  read  the  word  as  you  present  the  card. 

6.  Teach  the  recognition  of  as  many  of  the  words  of  a  theme  as  the  pupils 
can  master  in  a  10-minute  lesson.    If  all  exercises  under  this  head  can  not  be 
used  in  one  lesson,  reserve  some  of  them  for  future  lessons  in  word  drill. 
6.  Rearrange  the  words  taught  and  have  pupils  read  them ;  thus — 
"  Look  at  my  eyes." 
**My  eyes  look," 
**  Open  the  clock." 
"  Look  at  the  bed." 
"  I  wash  my  eyes." 
"  Open  the  bed." 

6.  Phonic  Dbxll: 

Adults  who  read  their  own  language  will  find  little  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  sounds  of  most  English  consonants.  They  will  find  difficulty  in  recognizing 
some  phonograms  like  ight,  ought,  aim,  aw,  eau,  elgh.  For  them,  exercises  In 
phonic  recognition  serve  the  purpose  of  extending  their  reading  vocabularies. 

Illiterates  must  be  taught  to  associate  the  correct  sound  with  each  consonant 
as  it  occurs  in  a  word  whose  meaning  they  know  and  which  they  can  pronounce 
as  a  whola  The  purpose  of  these  exercises  in  phonics  is  to  furnish  the  pupil 
with  a  key  to  the  recognition  of  new  words.     Separate  "look"  into  1-ook; 
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sound  *H>ok;"  pupils  sound  1  and  "ook."    Similarly,  sound  b-ed,  r-un,  g-et, 
dr-ess,  p-ast. 

Now  combine  as  many  of  the  sounds  as  fonn  real  words,  making  sure  the 
pupils  understand  the  words  thus  formed,  a  g.,  from  1-ook,  b-ed,  r-un,  p-ast, 
g-et,  h-alf,  the  pupils  f6rm  b-ook,  1-ed-  r-ed,  l-ast,  g-un,  p-et,  h-at,  h-ook,  bl-ock, 
br-ook,  b-un,  b-et 

LESSON  UNIT  H. 

1.  CONVEBSATION  : 

Teach  pupils  to  give  their  addresses  and  to  write  them ;  thus  you  say,  "  I  live 
at  145  State  Street."    "Where  do  you  Uve,  Mr.  Brown?" 

If  Mr.  Brown  does  not  understand  repeat  the  question  and  pass  on  to  someone 
else  who  does,  and  then  go  back  to  Mr.  Brown.  Have  pupils,  write  their  names 
and  addresses.  Furnish  a  copy  to  each  Illiterate  and  let  him  practice  writing 
his  name  first,  and  then  his  address.  While  the  others  are  writing  help  the 
illiteratea 

2.  Deveix)P  the  Theme: 

Making  the  fire* 

It  is  cold. 

I  take  some  paper. 

I  put  the  paper  Into  the  stove. 

I  put  some  wood  on  the  paper. 

I  strike  a  match. 

I  light  the  paper. 

The  paper  bums. 

The  wood  bums. 

I  put  some  coal  on  the  fire. 

It  is  warm. 
Note  :  If  possible  have  a  stove  and  all  the  necessary  materials  for  making  a 
fire.    If  this  is  not  possible  have  aH  other  material  and  go  through  the  process 
of  making  a  fire  without,  of  course,  lighting  the  paper. 

3.  WoBD  Dbiix: 

Drill  on  rapid  recognition  of  words  like  cold,  take,  some,  paper,  wood,  flre, 
etc.    Follow  procedure  in  Unit  I. 

4.  Sentence  Dbiix: 

Sentence  reading  after  sentences  have  been  developed  by  the  procedure  in 
Theme  I.  Form  new  sentences  on  the  board ;  make  sure  the  pupils  understand 
the  meaning  by  having  them  perform  the  act  and  then  let  them  read — 

"  Put  wood  on  the  paper." 

"Take  some  cold  water." 

"  I  put  the  warm  water  on  my  eyes.** 

"  Put  the  cold  water  on  the  stove." 

"  I  wash  myself  with  warm  water." 

6.  Phonic  Dbiix: 

Review  the  rapid  recognition  of  b,  r,  g,  p,  1,  cl,  d,  dr,  b,  br,  ed,  et,  ess,  un, 
ast,  ook. 
Teach  the  sounds  of — 

t  from  take. 

8  from  some. 

m  from  match. 

w  from  warm  (w  is  formed  by  pursing  the  lips  as  for  whistling  oo). 

/  from  fire. 
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match 

look 

latch 

cook 

catch 

fire 

last 

wire 

mast 

hire 

fast 

tire 
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Perm  new  words — 
take         some 
bake        come 
lake 
wake 

nm  get 

gun  ^        wet 
snn 
fun 
6u  Physical  Exercises  : 

The  object  of  these  exercises  is  twofold : 

1.  To  famish  relaxation  when  the  class  tires.  Hence  these  exercises  should 
be  given  at  the  middle  of  the  period  devoted  to  English  instruction. 

2.  To  teach  the  vocabulary  of  the  parts  of  the  body  in  a  natural  way.  Per- 
form each  act  to  indicate  its  meaning.    Let  the  class  follow  you. 

Glass  stand. 

Face  the  windows. 

Breathe  in. 

Breathe  out     (Do  this  eight  time,  the  teacher  counting  out  loud  "  one, 

two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight."    Say  "Through  your  nose. 

Shut  your  mouth."    Interpret  the  meaning  by  i)erformlng  the  acts.) 
Face  front. 
Arms  upward,  stretch.     Down.     (Count  four.) 

LESSON  UNIT  III. 

1.  Conversation: 

Review  "My  name  is ."    "I  live  at ." 

Teach  "How  do  you  do?"    "I  am  well,  thank  you." 

Teach  them  to  write  "I  am  a  (occupation)."     I  work  for  

(name  of  employer)." 

Note:  In  the  case  of  women  unemployed,  teach  instead  "My  husband 
(brother,  father,  etc.)  Is  a ."     "Ho  works  for ." 

2.  Review  of  Themes: 

Write  one  of  the  two  themes  so  far  learned  on  the  board,  omitting  an  im- 
portant word  in  each  sentence.  Let  the  pupils  copy  the  theme  from  the 
board,  filling  in  the  omitted  word  from  memory.  Fill  In  the  blank  spaces  and 
let  the  pupils  compare  their  work  with  the  work  on  the  board.    Thus, — 

I  my  eyes. 

I  look  at  the  . 

It  six  o'clock. 

I out  of  bed. 

The  water  runs  into  the . 

3.  Incidental  Reading: 

Prepare  a  set  of  cards  about  six  inches  square  on  which  are  neatly  printed 
such  signs  as  the  pupils  are  likely  to  see  In  their  dally  walks  or  In  their  places 
of  emplojrment.  Exhibit  one  of  these  hereafter  at  every  lesson  and  spend 
about  five  minutes  in  letting  the  pupils  respond  by  action  to  them.  Thus  place 
EXIT,  or  ENTRANCE  over  the  doors  or  over  roped-off  sections  of  a  room  and 
see  that  pupils  enter  and  go  out  by  the  proper  doors. 

Similarly,  show  one  sign  during  each  succeeding  lesson,  paying  eq;>eclal  at- 
tention to  the  signs  in  factories  and  in  the  neighborhood.  Suggest  that  pupils 
copy  signs  which  they  see  and  do  not  understand  and  bring  them  into  the  class- 
room for  explanation.    It  is  necessary  that  pupils  know  what  these  signs  mean. 
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It  Is  not  necessary  that  they  know  how  to  spell  the  words :  NO  SMOKINO, 
NO  ADMITTANCE,  DANGER.  CURRENT  ON,  PAY  WINDOW.  MEN 
WANTED,  FIRE  ESCAPE. 

4.  Physical  Training: 
Same  as  before. 

Introduce  •*Tum  head  to  the  right".    "Front".    Foot  times. 

5.  Develop  the  Theice: 

Eating  breakfast. 
It  Is  seven  o'clock. 
I  am  hmigry. 
The  table  Is  set 
I  walk  to  the  table. 
I  sit  down. 
I  eat  my  breakfast 

I  drink  a  glass  of  milk   (tea— <!offee — cocoa). 
I  eat  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter. 
I  drink  a  glass  of  water. 
I  get  up  from  tha  table. 


d.  WoBD  Danj.: 

It 

look 

get 

dock 

bread 

sit 

book 

let 

block 

head 

old 

some 

walk 

down 

cold 

come 

talk 

town 

ear 

table 

drink 

eat 

dear 

fable 

Ink 

meat 

gable 

sink 

beat 
heat 

7.  Sentence  Drill: 

Let  the  pupils  read  these  sentences  silently,  carry  out  the  directions,  and  tlien 
read  aloud: 

Set  the  table. 

Wash  the  glass. 

Take  a  piece  of  bread. 

Warm  the  milk. 

Put  some  butter  on  the  bread. 

Sit  at  the  table. 

Put  some  cold  water  into  the  glass. 

LESSON  UNIT  TV. 
1.  Conversation: 
Review  greetings: 

**  How  do  you  do?" 

**  My  name  is .** 

"  I  live  at " 

"  I  am  a ." 

**  I  work  for .'* 


Teach:  "I  am years  old."    "I  am  married  (single)." 

Writing:  Have  pupils  fill  in  blank  spaces  in  the  above  after  they  have  had 
practice  in  doing  so  orally. 
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2.  Develop  the  Theme: 

Ooing  to  work. 
It  Is  half  past  seven. 
It  is  very  cold  on  the  street 
I  put  on  my  hat  and  coat 
I  say  "  Good-by." 
I  do  not  walk. 
I  ride  to  the  shop. 
I  enter  the  sh^p. 

I  take  my  hat  and  coat  off  quickly. 
I  put  on  my  working  clothes. 
The  whistle  blows. 
I  begin  to  work. 

3.  Word  Drill: 

Rapid  recognition  of  quickly,  clothes,  good-by,  whistle,  walk,  very, 

street  coat  take  shop 

meet  boat  bake  stop 

hat  past  cake  shop 

cat  last  very  shut 

blow  quickly  vinegar  shake 

show  quietly  show 

^  Sentence  Drill: 

Put  your  hat  on  quicKly  (slowly). 

Walk  until  the  whistle  blows. 

Run  quickly  to  bed. 

What  Ume  Is  It? 

Blow  your  whistle. 

Take  your  hat  off. 

Do  not  take  your  coat  off. 

5.  Review  of  Themes  : 

Have  pupils  fill  in  blank  spaces  in  sentences  taken  from  the  themes.    See 
Theme  III. 

6.  Physical  Training  : 

Same  as  before. 

Teach  "  Bend  your  knees.    Up."    Four  times. 

7.  Incidental  Reahino: 

One  sign. 

LESSON  UNIT  V. 
1.  Conversation: 

Review  previous  conversational  expressions. 

Teach — Hours  of ^  work,  e.  g.,  "  I  work  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6 
o'clock  at  ni^t** 

By  this  time  the  pupils  have  heard  counting  several  times;  teach  them  to 
count  to  100. 

To  test  them,  ask  sndi  questions  as  "How  many  hands  have  you? '*     (Show 
hands.) 

"How  many  fingers  have  you?" 
••  How  many  children  have  you?" 
•*  How  many  rooms  have  you?  " 
**  How  many  hours  do  you  work?  " 
•*  How  much  do  you  earn?  " 

•*How  many  days  In  the  week?"     (Say  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
etc,  to  make  them  understand.) 
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2.  Develop  the  Theme: 

The  noon  Jiour. 

I  am  hungry  (thirsty). 
The  whistle  hlows  just  at  12  o'clock. 
I  stop  work. 

I  wash  my  hands  and  face. 
I  dry  my  hands  and  face  with  a  toweL 
I  go  to  the  lunch  room. 

I  sit  at  the  table.  *  . 

I  buy  a  cup  of  coffee. 
I  put  some  sugar  into  the  coffee. 
I  eat  my  lunch. 
I  rest  from  12  to  1. 
The  whistle  blows  again. 
I  begin  to  work  again. 
8.  WoBD  Dbill: 


lunch 

rest 

hand 

face 

bunch 

rest  aurant 

land 

place 

band 

race 

and 

dry 

stop 

lun:;/i 

wa«^ 

why 

drop 

church 

«^ave 

my 

shop 

just 

whistle  (hoo-lsl)         sugar 

jump 

why  (hoo-al) 

where 

when 

who 

whose 

whom 

sure 

4.  Sentence  Dbill: 

After  teaching  the  theme  as  it  stands,  let  one  pupil  go  through  the  actions 
once  more  and  you  describe  his  actions  in  the  third  person,  thus : 

"  He  (she)  is  hungry." 

"He  stops  work." 

**He  washes  his  hands  and  face." 

"  He  dries  his  hands  and  face  with  a  towel." 

"He  goes  to  the  lunch  room,"  etc. 
Drill  the  pupils  on  describing  another's  acts  in  the  third  person.    Point  out 
the  8  which  is  usually  added  when  speaking  of  another,  i.  e.,  I  walk.    He-she- 
walk*. 

5.  Incidental  Reading: 
Teach  one  sign. 

Teach  the  meaning  of  two  or  three  words  used  in  the  industry  of  the  pupil. 

Where  all  the  pupils  are  employed  in  the  same  industry,  the  teacher  may 
obtain  some  of  the  tools  or  materials  used  and  build  a  theme  around  them  after 
the  maimer  in  which  the  general  themes  in  these  lessons  are  built  When  pupils 
are  not  in  the  same  industry  the  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  bring  the  mate- 
rials and  small  tools  to  school.  The  teacher  then  labels  each  object  by  attach- 
ing a  card  to  the  object.  Thus  the  teacher  labels  a  pick,  a  spade,  a  shovel  and 
pronounces  the  word.  Where  the  objects  themselves  can  not  be  brought  to  the 
classroom  use  pictures,  drawings,  diagrams,  models,  etc.  Not  more  than  two 
or  three  objects  should  be  taught  in  one  lesson  in  this  way. 

For  women  not  in  Industry,  teach  in  this  lesson  and  in  every  succeeding  les- 
son the  names  of  two  or  three  objects  which  they  buy  or  about  which  they  will 
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likely  want  to  talk  to  English-speaking  people,  e.  g.,  baby,  milk,  bath,  scrub, 
oatmeal,  artldes  of  clothing,  food,  furniture,  etc. 

6.  Phtsicai.  Training: 

Review  all  previous  exercises. 

Teach  "Arms  on  hips,  place.     Down."    Four  times. 

LESSON  UNIT  TI. 

1.  Conversation: 

Reylew  giving  names,  addresses,  occupations,  counting  objecjts. 

Teach  asking  the  i)rlce  of  a  number  of  articles  such  as  hat,  coat,  shoes,  gloves, 
rent  of  a  room,  a  day's  work,  etc.    Thus : 

Qu€^tion, — How  much  does  this  hat  cost?  or.  How  much  do  you  want  for  this 
hat? 

Anstoer, — ^This  hat  costs  three  dollars.     (Write  three  dollars  on  tlie  board.) 

Each  pupil  should  be  called  upon  to  ask  and  to  answer  the  question. 

By  writing  the  cost  of  various  articles  on  the  board,  the  pupils  will  learn 
to  read  American  money.    Thus,  $1.75 ;  16  cents  or  16^ ;  2  for  a  quarter,  etc. 

2.  Deveix>p  the  Theme: 

Stopping  toorh, 
I  work  hard. 
I  am  tired. 

The  whistle  blows  again  at  six  o'clock. 
I  stop  work. 

I  take  off  my  working  clothes. 
I  wash  myself. 

I  put  on  my  hat  and  overcoat 
I  walk  into  the  street 
I  open  the  door. 
I  enter  the  house. 
**  Good  evening.    How  do  you  do?  " 


Word  Drill 

, : 

Again,  tired,  working,  evening,  overcoi 

hard 

blow 

street         enter 

card 

blows 

meet          entrance 

lard 

flow 
flows 
show 
shows 

feet 

working 

evening          getting 

stopping 

making          morning 

going 

washing 

4.  Sentence  Drill: 

Have  pupils  dramatize  the  sentences  and  let  each  change  them  using  "he" 
or  "she"  instead  of  "I." 

5.  Wkitino: 

Have  pupils  fill  In  blank  spaces  for  the  verbs  in  the  theme  using  the  third 
person,  thus: 

He hard. 

He work. 

He off  his  working  clothes. 
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6.  iNciDENTAi.  Reading: 
Teach  one  sign. 

Teacl)  the  meanings  of  two  or  three  words  used  in  the  pupils'  industry  or 
homes. 

7.  Physical  Tbaining: 
Review  all  previous  exercisea 

Teach  "  Rise  on  toes.    Down."    Four  times.    "  Get  your  heels  oflf  the  floor. •• 
Indicate  meaning. 

LESSON  UNIT  VII. 

1.  Conversation  : 

Review  asking  questions  about  the  cost  of  articles. 
Review  "I  am  married  (single).'* 

Teach  the  names  of  relatives,  e.   g.,  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,   dilld, 
son,  daughter,  cousin,  uncle. 

Begin  with  some  pupil  who  you  know  Is  married.    Say,  **  Are  you  married  ?" 
He  answers :     "  I  am  married." 
"What  is  your  wife's  name?" 
"Have  you  a  child?"      (If  he  does  not  understand,  mention  the  name 

of  his  child.) 
"You  are  his  father  (or  mother)." 
Do  the  same  with  all  the  pupils  in  the  class,  developing  in  this  way   the 
meanings  of  the  other  words  showing  relationships  by  recalling  their  known 
relationships. 

2.  Develop  the  Theme: 

Eating  supper. 
The  table  is  set. 

I  have  a  knife,  a  fork,  and  a  spoon  near  my  plate. 
My  wife  puts  the  supper  on  the  table.     (Waitress,  waiter,  Mrs.  X.) 

My  boy  John  sits  down  (or  Mr. ). 

My  girl  Mary  sits  down  (or  Miss ). 

My  wife  sits  down  (or  Mra ). 

I  sit  down  next  to  my  wife. 
We  eat  our  supper. 
After  supper  I  smoke  my  pipe. 
Note  :  Change  the  words  in  the  theme  as  needed  to  meet  different  conditions. 

8.  Word  Drill: 


Set 

wife 

it 

table 

pipe 

get 

life 

its 

able 

ripe 

let 

knife 

sit 

wipe 

met 

sits 
knit 
knits 

boy 

our 

supper 

plate 

smoke 

Joy 

sour 

upper 

late 

Joke 

toy 

slate 

poke 
stoke 
coke 

4.  Sentence  Drill: 

I  eat  my  breakfast  at  7  o'clock. 

You  eat  your  lunch  at  12  o'cloclt. 

We  eat  our  supper  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

My  wife  sets  the  table. 

She  puts  some  bread  on  the  table. 

Next  to  my  plate  is  a  knife. 

I  cut  bread  with  the  knife. 

I  put  sugar  into  my  coffee  with  the  spoon. 

I  hold  meat  with  the  fork. 
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Have  pupils  fill  blank  spaces  in  the  theme.    Thus, 

I  eat  my  breakfast  at o'clock. 

You  eat  your  lunch  at o'clock. 

We  eat  our  supper  at  o'clock. 

6w    INCIDENTAL  READING : 

Teach  one  sign. 

Teach  the  names  of  two  or  three  objects  in  Industry  or  home.  It  is  advisable 
to  associate  some  action  with  the  object  rather  than  have  it  merely  pointed 
out.  Thus,  **I  drive  the  nail  with  the  hammer';  helps  to  associate  "drive" 
-witti  "nail"  and  "hammer."  This  makes  it  easier  to  teach  and  easier  to  re- 
member than  by  teaching  **  This  Is  a  nail."  *•  This  is  a  hammer." 
7.  Ph\  sicAL  Tbainino  : 

Review  all  previous  exercises. 

Teach  "  Bend  bodies  to  the  right.    To  the  left."    Four  times. 

LESSON  UNIT  VIII. 

1.  Conversation: 

Review  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  pupils'  families  by  asking  about 
them ;  thus,  "  Mr.  X,  how  Is  your  wffeT* 

Teach  him  to  answer  "  She  Is  well,  thank  you." 

After  you  have  reviewed  the  various  members  of  the  family,  let  the  pupils 
question  each  other.. 

Teach  the  names  of  the  countries  from  which  the  pupils  came;  thus,  begin 
with  a  pupil  whose  birthplace  you  know,  and  say,  "  Mr.  Prank,  were  you  bom 
in  Russia?" 

Teach  him  to  say  "  I  was  bom  In  Russia." 

Ask  the  other  pupils  "  Where  w«re  you  bomy 

As  they  are  given,  write  the  names  of  the  countries  on  the  board.  Then 
write  "  I  was  bora  In ^,"  and  let  the  pupils  fill  In  the  country  of  birth. 

2.  Develop  the  Following  CJonvebsation  : 

I>ramatlze  the  lesson  by  taking  part  yourself;  after  the  thought  has  been 
developed,  wrl^  the  sentences  on  the  board  and  let  the  pupils  dramatize. 
The  bell  rings. 
«  CJome  in." 
*•  Good  evening." 

"  Good  evening,  Mr. .    Please  take  a  seat." 

**  Thank  you.    How  do  you  feel,  Mrs.  X?" 

"  I  am  very  w^,  thank  you.    How  is  Mrs. ?" 

*•  She  Is  very  tired." 

"  Did  she  wash  clothes  to-day?" 

"  Yes,  and  she  ironed  them,  too." 

"How  are  the  children?" 

"  My  boy  Is  well  but  the  girl  is  sick.** 

"What  is  the  matter  with  herr' 

"  The  doctor  says  she  needs  a  rest** 

"  I  hope  she  feels  better." 

••  Thank  you.    You  are  very  kind." 
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child 

ring 

ringing 

well 

wild 

rings 

bringing 

fell 

mild 

bring 

evening 

teU 

brings 

sell 

knife 

thank 

kind 

knee 

thin 

know 
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3.  WoBD  Dbill: 

iron,  thank,  children,  doctor,  kind,  too. 

need 

needs 

feed 

feeds 

feel 

heel 

steel 

kneel 

4.  Sentence  Dbhx: 

Review  Theme  I  by  changing  the  sentences  to  the  second  person;  thus:  yon 
open  your  eyes.    You  look  at  the  clock. 

In  later  lessons  other  previous  themes  may  be  changed  to  the  first  person 
plural :  "  We  open  our  eyes." 

Or  to  the  third  person  plural :  **  They  open  their  eyes." 

Not  more  than  one  variation,  however,  should  be  attempted  In  one  lesson. 

5.  Wmting: 

Dictate  three  or  four  sentences  from  Theme  I.    Have  pupils  write  and  then 
compare  their  work  with  a  correct  copy  on  the  board. 

6.  Incidental  Readino: 
Teach  one  sign. 

Teach  the  meaning  of  two  or  three  words  used  In  the  pupils*  industries  or 
homes. 

7.  Physical  Training  : 
Review  previous  exercises. 

Teach  "  Point  in  front  of  you."    **  Point  back  of  you." 

LESSON  UNIT  IX. 

1.  Conversation: 

Review  telling  the  time  by  indicating  it  on  a  clock  face  or  on  a  diagram 
Teach  "  What  time  is  it?  " 

"Ten  minutes  past  two." 

"A  quarter  past  three."  • 

"Half  past  eight."  etc. 
Test  by  asking  such  questions  as — 

"  What  time  do  you  get  up  In  the  morning?  " 

"What  time  do  you  go  to  lunch?" 

"When  do  you  go  to  sleep?" 

"  What  time  do  you  go  to  bed  on  Saturday — on  Sunday,  etc?  •* 

2.  Develop  the  Theme: 

Putting  t?ie  children  to  bed. 
It  Is  9  o'clock. 
My  children  are  tired. 
John  is  sleepy. 
Mary  yawns  and  nods. 
"Go  to  bed,  children." 
"  It  is  late." 

"  Good  night,  papa  and  mamma." 
They  kiss  me. 
They  go  to  bed. 
The  house  is  quiet 
I  read  the  newspaper. 
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house 

night 

mouse 

fHght 

might 

nod 

bright 

God 

light 

S.  Word  Dbill: 

bed  go 

red  so 

fed  no 

good  kiss 

wood         miss 
hiss 

4.  Sknteivcb  Dbiix: 

At  9  o'clock  my  chlldr^i  go  to  bed. 
They  are  very  tired  and  sleepy. 
They  go  to  bed  early. 
John  Is  healthy  and  strong. 
Mary  Is  sickly  and  weak. 

5.  Wmtino: 

Teach  pupils  to  address  an  envelope  to  themselves. 


Mr.  JV)hn  Brown, 
43  State  Street, 
Oriole,  111. 


and  then  an  envelope  to  some  one  to  whom  they  are  likely  to  write,  e.  g.,  the 
teacher,  the  foreman,  the  employer,  the  landlord,  some  relative,  etc. 

6.  Incidkntax  Reading: 
Teach  one  sign. 

Teach  the  meanings  of  two  or  three  words  used  In  the  pupils'  industries  or 
homes. 

7.  Physical  Tbaining: 
Review  previous  exercises. 
Teach  "  Forward  march."    **  Halt." 

LESSON  UNIT  X. 

1.  Conversation  : 

Review  the  days  of  the  week. 
Ask  such  questions  as — 

**What  day  is  this?" 

"What  day  was  yesterday?'* 

"What  day  wUl  to-morrow  be?" 

"On  what  day  do  you  rest?" 

•*  On  what  day  do  you  go  to  church?" 

••  On  what  day  were  you  married  ?  " 
Prom  now  on  write  the  date  on  the  board  daring  each  lesson  and  have  the 
pupils  copy  it  into  their  notebooks;  thus,  Tuesday,  November  18,  1919. 

2.  Dkvelop  the  Theme: 

Cfoing  to  bed. 
It  is  late. 
I  feel  sleepy. 
I  go  to  my  bedroom. 
I  undress  myself. 
I  put  on  my  night  clothea 
I  turn  out  the  gas.     (Blow  out  the  lamp.) 
The  house  is  dark. 
I  get  into  bed. 

I  cover  myself  with  a  blanket 
I  fall  asleep. 
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L  Word  Dbill: 

late          undress 

turn 

fall 

ate           unhappy 

bum 

all 

hate         unwilling 

taU 

gate         unable 

ball 
caU 

dark        remark 

bark        shark 

mark       park 

4.  Sentence  Dbhx: 

Change  the  sentences  In  the  theme  to  the  past  tense  by  prefixing  "  Yesterday ' 
to  each  sentence,  thus,  Yesterday  it  was  late.    I  felt  sleepy,  etc. 

5.  Waiting: 

Review  addressing  an  envelope. 

Teach  proper  heading  and  salutation  and  close  to  a  business  letter: 


Mr.  Thomn.s  Smith, 
15  Broad  Street, 
Oriole,  Pa. 

25  Pershing  Avenue, 
Downey,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: 

Yours  truly, 

6.  Incidental  Reading: 
Teach  one  sign;  one  motto. 

Construct  sentences  with  words  taught  by  phonic  drilla     Have  pupils  read 
them  silently,  then  aloud. 

7.  Physical  Tbaining: 
Review  previous  exercises. 

Teach  "  Close  fists.    Open  fists.    Stretch  your  fingers."    Eight  times. 


SUBSEQUENT  LESSON  UNITS- 

Probably  the  most  effective  work  in  teaching  English  to  foreigners 
can  be  done  when  classes  are  organized  in  industries,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  employers.  Experience  has  shown  that  adults  find 
it  irksome  to  return  to  school  in  the  evening  after  a  hard  day's  work 
in  factory  or  shop.  The  familiar  environment  of  the  "shop,"  the 
customary  business  attitude  of  the  workers,  help  to  provide  an  atmos- 
phere of  seriousness  and  continuity  which  is  lacking  when  pupils 
leave  their  work  for  home  to  return  later  to  a  school.  The  break 
between  work  and  school  must  not  be  so  abrupt  as  to  require  extra- 
ordinary energy  from  the  pupil  in  putting  himself  into  an  entirely 
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new  frame  of  mind.  Psychologically,  there  is  a  great  gain  when  the 
worker,  without  any  undue  strain,  is  at  the  same  time  the  pupil — 
when  the  work  attitude  is  carried  over  into  the  pupil  attitude. 

The  gain  is  not  only  psychologicaL  The  selection  of  lesson  ma- 
terial and  of  method  of  instruction  is  controlled  by  the  needs,  inter- 
ests and  desires  of  the  pupil.  The  more  nearly  alike  these  needs, 
interests  and  desires  in  learning  English  are,  the  more  likely  is  the 
teacher  to  satisfy  the  pupils  and  to  adjust  his  teaching  to  meet  their 
ever  present  needs.  This  condition  is  best  obtained  where  the  pupils 
of  any  given  class  work  at  the  same  processes,  in  the  same  industry, 
requiring  the  same  English  sentences^  to  express  their  ideas.  Every 
industry  has  its  own  technical  expressions,  its  own  procedure,  its 
own  customs.  The  successful  teacher  of  English  to  men  and  women 
in  industry  must  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  these, 
and  must  base  his  lessons  on  the  English  useful  to  the  pupils  in  the 
specific  work  at  which  they  are  engaged.  Instead  of  teaching  a  pupil 
how  to  apply  for  an  imaginary  job,  the  teacher  must  connect  his 
present  job  with  the  unique  procedure  in  getting  it.  Rather  than 
teach  a  carpenter  the  English  that  goes  with  laying  bricks,  the  teacher 
must  plan  the  lesson  to  be  of  value  to  the  carpenter.  It  is  better  for 
the  pupil  to  understand  the  signs  posted  in  his  factory  than  the  signs 
in  any  other  factory. 

To  the  teacher  the  time  expended  in  familiarizing  himself  with 
local  industrial  (Conditions,  will  be  time  well  spent.  Not  only  will  he 
secure  a  body  of  subject  matter  for  his  English  instruction  which 
will  be  far  superior  to  any  ready-made  lessons,  but  by  relating  his 
lessons  to  the  pupils'  vocations  he  will  secure  the  interest  of  his  pupils 
and  the  active  cooperation  of  their  employers.  The  teacher  must 
bear  in  mind  that  his  success  depends  largely  on  the  backing  of  em- 
ployers and  industrial  managers.  The  latter  must  be  made  to  feel 
that,  aside  from  patriotic  consideration,  teaching  English  to  their 
non-English-speaking  workers  is  a  necessity;  that  it  pays  in  better 
understanding,  in  better  workmanship,  in  improved  spirit. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  up  a  series  of  lessons  to  be 
effective  in  the  great  variety  of  industries  found  in  our  country. 
Merely  by  way  of  suggestion,  the  following  lessons  are  presented 
with  the  further  statement  that  the  teacher  must  adapt  the  lesson  to 
the  situation  as  he  finds  it  and  must  add  other  lessons  usable  in  the 
industry  of  the  pupil : 

Looking  for  toork, 

John  Is  a  molder  (rammer,  presser,  fireman,  etc.). 

He  has  no  Job. 

He  wants  to  work. 

He  walks  around  the  streets.    He  is  looking  for  work. 

He  sees  a  sign  "  Molders  wanted.*' 
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He  walks  into  the  factory. 

The  foreman  (employment  manager,  superintendent)  comes  in. 

"Do  you  want  molders?" 

**  Yes.    Have  you  any  experience?  " 

"  I  have  three  years'  experience." 

"For  whom  did  you  work?" 

"  I  worked  for  Johnson  &  Ck>mpany.'* 

"How  much  do  you  want?" 

"  I  want dollars  a  day." 

"  We  pay  hy  the  week.    We  pay a  week." 

"  We  pay  by  the  piece.    We  pay a  piece." 

"All  right.  I'll  take  the  Job." 

"  When  can  you  begin  to  work?  " 

"I  can  begin  to-morrow  morning." 

**  All  right.    Here  Is  a  ticket  with  your  number.    I  shall  expect  you." 

Beginning  work, 

John  came  to  the  factoi:y  at  7  o'clock. 
He  walked  in. 

The  foreman  said,  "Good  morning,  John.    CJome  with  me." 
He  showed  Jolm  how  to  punch  the  clock. 
Then  John  put  his  hat  and  coat  into  a  locker. 
He  put  on  a  pair  of  overalls. 

The  foreman  said,  *'  Come  with  me  to  the  foundry  "  (drying  room,  machlDe 
shop,  etc.). 
Everybody  was  working. 
The  foreman  called  Mike. 
"  Mike,  this  is  John.    He  will  work  with  you." 
The  two  men  shook  hands. 
John  walked  away  with  Mike  and  began  to  work. 

Pay  day. 

To-day  is  pay  day. 

The  cashier  (pay  clerk,  paymaster,  foreman,  etc.)  comes  into  the  factory. 
He  carries  a  leather  bag. 
In  the  bag  are  envelopes. 
Each  envelope  holds  the  pay  of  a  workman. 
The  men  stand  in  line. 

The  cashier    (pay   clerk,  paymaster,  foreman,  etc.)   says,  "What  is   your 
name?" 
"  My  name  is  John  Brown." 
"  What  Is  your  number?  " 
**  My  number  is  465." 
*'  Here  Is  your  envelope." 
"Thank  you." 
John  opens  the  envelope. 
He  counts  the  money. 
It  is  right 

AN   AOCIOBNT* 

A  man  was  hurt  in  our  factory. 

He  did  not  obey  the  danger  sign. 

The  sign  read,  "  Danger.     Do  not  touch." 
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He  could  read  English,  but  he  was  careless. 

He  touched  a  piece  of  hot  metal. 

The  hot  metal  burned  his  fiand. 

He  f^l  down  and  fainted. 

We  took  him  to  the  emergency  room. 

The  doctor  treated  his  hand. 

Then  he  put  a  bandage  on  the  man's  hand  and  sent  him  home. 

The  man  will  not  be  able  to  work  for  a  week. 

PLANING  A   BOABD. 

I  am  a  carpenter. 

I  take  a  board. 

It  is  rough. 

I  put  it  into  the  vise. 

I  go  to  the  tool  rack. 

I  take  a  Jack  plane 

I  plane  one  side  of  the  board. 

I  open  the  vise. 

I  take  out  the  board. 

I  turn  the  board  around. 

I  plane  the  other  side. 

The  iKMurd  is  smooth  on  two  sides. 
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SUPPLEMENT  A. 

(Report, of  theCormmttee  on  Methods  of  Teaching  EngKsh  to  the 

Foreign  Bom.) 


Mr.  FteD  C.  BuTLEB,  Director  of  Americanization^  Washington,  D,  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  The  committee  upon  Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  the  Foreign 
Born,  appointed  at  the  National  Conference  on  Methods  of  Americanization, 
held  in  Waslilngton  in  May,  1919,  submits  Its  report  as  follows : 

Introduction. — Teaching  English  to  non-English-speaking  people  is  merely  one 
phase  of  the  general  problem  of  foreign-language  instruction.  Because  of  this 
the  principles  underlying  a  comprehensive  method  of  teaching  English  to  the 
foreign  bom  are  the  same  as  those  that  underlie  the  teaching  of  a  foreign 
language  to  American  men  and  women  of  equal  education  and  Intelligaice. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  this  committee  that  the  suggestions  regarding 
method  were  intended  to  apply  to  teaching  English  to  beginners,  since  this  phase 
of  the  work  differs  more  widely  from  the  customary  methods  employed  in  teach- 
ing E2nglish  to  the  intermediate  and  advanced  groups. 

Tt/pes  of  method. — Methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages  may  be  classified 
In  many  ways.  When  we  think  of  the  language  that  is  used  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  teacher  and  pupil  we  may  class  the  method  as  either 
direct  or  indirect — indirect  when  the  teacher  is  able  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  pupils  and  uses  it  in  the  teaching;  direct  when  the  teaching  is  carried 
on  entirely  In  the  new  language. 

Again  the  methods  may  be  classed  as  synthetic  or  analytic  according  to  the 
unit  of  advance  used  in  the  teaching.  The  method  may  be  said  to  be  syn- 
thetic when  the  attempt  is  made  to  build  a  vocabulary  by  the  mastery  of  isolated 
words  and  then  out  of  this  material  it  is  attempted  to  construct  sentwices. 
A  method  may  be  said  to  be  analytic  when  the  sentence  is  taken  as  the  unit 
and  is  later  analyzed  into  its  separate  parts. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  results  achieved  by  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  direct  method,  which  is  not  synthetic  in  plan  but  which  does  depend 
upon  the  sentence  as  the  unit  of  language,  are  the  most  satisfactory.  The  direct 
method  to  be  satisfactory,  however,  must  be  completely  and  carefully  organized 
and  the  material  for  the  early  lessons  must  be  selected  with  great  care. 

Source  of  lesson  material. — ^The  committee  feels  that  grave  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  the  past  in  the  choice  of  lesson  material  for  classes  of  the  foreign 
born  because  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  literary  features 
of  the  English  language  and  too  little  placed  upon  the  actual  every-day  English 
that  the  pupil  needs  for  his  home.  Industrial,  and  community  life.  Instead 
of  selecting  material  for  Its  literary  value,  it  is  better  to  select  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lessons  from  the  field  of  common,  every-day  experiences  of  the 
individual,  to  the  end  that  he  may  learn  to  express  himself  in  English  on  sub- 
jects about  which  he  is  likely  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  English- 
speaking  people. 

38 
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Clanifleatkm  of  pupUs, — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Indivldnals  differ  in 
lotellectiial  power  and  educational  attainments.  Glasses,  after  all,  are  only 
groups  of  indlTldnals,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  adjust  the  groupings 
of  these  individuals  in  such  fashion  that  eadi  dass  can  make  the  greatest 
amooDt  of  progress  in  the  shortest  time.  The  following  principles  of  classifica- 
tion will  be  found  valuable  in  this  respect: 

(1)  Oroupimg  according  to  race.— When  dealing  with  real  beginners,  those 
who  can  speak  and  understand  no  English,  it  is  adviseable  to  recognize  the 
principle  of  classification  by  race.  In  this  way  racial  antipathies  are  avoided 
ftDd  groups  that  are  homogeneous  both  as  to  racial  backgrounds  and  intellectual 
achievements  can  be  brought  together.  Lat^  on,  after  the  preliminary  lessons 
baTe  been  given,  it  will  be  advisable  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  race  by 
organizing  the  classes  upon  some  other  basis. 

(2)  OUuHflcation  hy  «6dr.^— Where  numbers  warrant,  it  is  often  advisable 
to  classify  men  and  women  separately.  If  such  a  course  is  impossible  on 
account  of  lack  of  numbers,  divide  the  class  into  two  groups,  placing  the  women 
in  one  group  and  the  men  in  another. 

(3)  CUusification  on  the  basii  of  kmotvledge  of  BngUah.— The  third  principle 
of  classification  is  found  in  the  amount  of  Bnglish  that  is  already  the  property 
of  the  pupils.  Three  main  groups  are  possible  on  this  basis :  Beginners,  inter- 
mediates, and  advanced.  In  the  first  class  should  be  placed  those  who  do  not 
q)eak,  understand,  read  or  write  any  TOnglish,  or  very  little  English.  In  the 
second  group  may  be  placed  those  who  are  able  to  sj^eak  much  English  rath^ 
poorly  or  a  little  B2nglish  quite  well,  who  are  able  to  read  simple  English  sen- 
tences with  understanding,  and  who  are  able  to  write  short  sentences  from 
dictation.  In  the  third  group  may  be  placed  those  who  are  able  to  talk  on 
subjects  of  general  interest,  who  are  able  to  read  simple  news  items  in  the 
daily  paper,  and  who  are  able  to  write  a  short  business  letter  with  some 
degree  of  correctness. 

Detailed  dasHfication  of  beginners, — Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  make  subdivisions  of  those  who  are  classed  as  beginners.  In  gen- 
«td,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  group  in  one  beginning  class  the  illiterates — 
those  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write  their  own  language.  These  may  be 
again  subdivided  into  a  group  that  does  not  speak  or  understand  any  English 
and  another  group  that  speaks  and  understands  little  English.  Likewise  it  is 
adTantageous  to  group  together  those  who  are  educated  in  their  own  language, 
and  these  may  be  again  subdivided  into  those  who  speak  and  understand  no 
English  and  those  who  speak  and  understand  some  English.  The  following 
outline  will  explain  this  plan  of  grouping : 

(1)  Beginners: 

(a)  niiterate. 

(Speak  and  understand  no  English.) 
(Speak  and  understand  some  English.) 

(b)  Educated  in  own  language. 

(Speak  and  understand  no  EInglish.) 
(Speak  and  understand  some  English.) 

(2)  Intermediate  beginners: 

(o)  Speak  much  English  rather  poorly  or  a  little  English  quite  welL 

(b)  Read  simple  English  sentences  with  understanding. 

(c)  Write  short  sentences  from  dictation. 

(3)  Advanced  beginners: 

(o)  Talk  about  matters  of  general  interest 

(b)  Read  simple  news  items  in  daily  paper. 

(c)  Write  short  business  letter. 
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As  indicated  in  the  introduction,  the  essential  work  of  this  committee  was 
to  deal  with  methods  for  beginners.  It  seems  wise,  however,  to  suggest  that 
when  pupils  have  reached  the  stage  of  advanced  beginners  they  are  able  to  apply 
their  English  to  gaining  instruction  about  our  liistory,  our  institutions,  our 
civics,  and  such  other  general  topics  as  may  be  of  particular  value  to  individual 
classes,  e.  g.,  study  of  the  post  office  and  its  departments,  of  the  weather  bureau 
and  its  value  to  the  citizen,  buying  real  estate,  building  a  home,  borrowing 
money,  and  so  forth. 

Principles  governing  the  organization  of  material, — Following  the  idea  men- 
tioned above,  the  subject  matter  of  each  lesson  should  be  selected  from  the 
common,  every-day  experience  of  pupils.  Each  lesson  should  be  organized 
around  one  central  idea  which  constitutes  the  general  end.  In  the  early  lessons 
this  central  idea  or  theme  should  be  developed  in  not  more  than  15  sentences. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  sentence  rather  than  single  words  is  taken  as  the 
unit  of  language.  The  sentences  should  follow  one  another  according  to  logical 
sequence  in  time,  since  this  is  a  great  aid  to  the  memory  of  the  pupil.  It  is 
advisable  to  arrange  the  sentences  in  groups  so  that  natural  resting  places  will 
occur  in  the  theme.  Ordinarily,  15  sentences  should  be  arranged  in  tliree 
groups  of  five  each.  However,  in  suggesting  15  sentences  as  the  maslmtun 
number  for  the  early  lessons,  it  is  not  intended  to  set  this  as  a  standard.  A 
theme  may  consist  of  three  or  four  sentences,  or  it  might  be  possible  to  have 
more  than  15.  The  short  theme  that  follows  will  indicate  the  application  of 
the  principles  so  far  mentioned: 

Making  the  fire, 

1.  I  close  the  dampers. 

2.  I  shake  the  grate. 

3.  I  take  out  the  ashes. 

4.  I  put  the  ashes  in  an  iron  paiL 

5.  I  take  off  the  lids.   (Covers.) 

6.  I  place  paper  in  the  fire-box. 

7.  I  place  wood  In  the  fire-box. 

8.  I  put  on  a  shovelful  of  coaL 

9.  I  strike  a  match. 

10.  I  light  the  paper. 

11.  I  open  the  dami>ers. 

12.  I  put  on  the  lids.  (Covers.) 

13.  I  brush  off  the  stove. 

14.  The  fire  burns. 

15.  I  put  on  more  coal. 

16.  I  close  the  stove-pipe  dampers. 

In  cases  if  illiterates  and  pupils  of  low  mentality,  the  sentences  In  a  given 
lesson  should  be  short  and  very  simple,  closely  connected  and  few  in  number. 
It  will  be  found  that  some  classes  learn  more  rapidly  than  others.  CJon- 
sequently,  teachers  may  find  that  all  the  sentences  in  the  theme  can  not  be 
developed  in  one  lesson.  If  such  is  the  case,  they  should  develop  only  as  many 
as  the  class  can  assimilate  and  leave  the  others  to  be  taken  up  at  a  later  time. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  connecting  idea  between  the  sentences  in  the  theme 
is  that  of  succession  in  time  expressed  by  the  words  **  and  then  "  understood. 
The  language  used  in  the  theme  should  be  objective,  1.  e.,  such  that  Is  easily 
dramatized  or  made  Intelligible  to  the  pupil  through  the  use  of  objective 
material. 

Principal  governing  the  tea<ihing  process.— ^e  have  already  recognized  the 
importance  of  teaching  the  foreign-born  to  speak  and  understand  English  as 
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well  as  to  read  and  write  it  To  develop  the  ability  to  speak  and  understand 
flie  language,  attention  must  be  giv^i  to  ear  training,  since  it  is  through  the  ear 
that  we  master  language.  We  have  already  noted  that  the  sentence  is  the  unit 
of  language.  Our  method  t^ien  should  deal  from  the  beginning  with  sentences 
rather  dian  with  vocabulary  lists.  In  each  sentence  the  most  important  word 
is  the  verb.  This  should  receive  special  drill  and  attention  because  it  is  in  the 
use  of  verbs  that  a  larg^  proportion  of  the  mistakes  of  language  occur. 

In  transmitting  the  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  one  or  all  of  the  following 
devices  may  be  emplosred: 

(1)  Dramatization:  (o)  Action;  (&)  gesture;  (c)  play  of  features  and  in- 
flection of  the  voice. 

(2)  Objects. 

(3)  Pictures,  The  use  of  figurative  language  should  be  postponed  until  the 
pupils  have  developed  sufficient  vocabulary  so  that  explanations  of  abstractions 
may  be  made.  In  teaching  the  theme,  however,  which  is  composed  of  objective 
language,  the  teacher  should  also  use  such  expression  as  •*  That  is  good."  "  I 
Hke  that"  "Please  try  again,"  etc.  These  constitute  expressions  of  com- 
m^dation*  Judgment,  or  admonition,  and  may  be  classed  under  the  heading  of 
subjective  language.  It  will  be  found  unnecessary  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
these  phrases  since  the  expres^on  of  the  features  and  the  Inflection  of  the 
veice  convey  the  idea.  Out  of  the  objective  language  found  in  the  theme  and 
the  subjective  language  contributed  by  the  teacher,  conversation  will  be  natur- 
ally developed,  and  conversations  furnish  excellent  drill  in  the  use  of  language. 

Many  of  the  textbooks  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  the  forelgn-bom^  em- 
phasize the  objective  features  of  the  direct  method  and  many  of  the  earlier 
pages  are  devoted  to  exercises  revolving  about  selected  lists  of  words  arranged 
hi  such  fiishlon  as  "  This  is  a  hat."  "  Is  this  a  coatr  "  What  is  this?"  "This 
is  a  book,"  etc  While  this  arrangement  of  material  does  not  appear  in  the 
theme  plan  as  outlined  above,  the  teacher  may  use  question  and  answer  exer- 
cises to  good  advantage  in  reviewing  what  has  already  been  taught  by  the  theme 
plan.  The  great  importance  of  variety  in  review  work  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.    Other  devices  for  accomplishing  this  result  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Question  the  pupils,  requiring  answers  that  use  words  taught  in  the 
soitences  of  the  various  themes. 

(b)  Liet  the  pupils  question  each  other  about  the  lessons  as  soon  as  they 
have  gained  sufficient  vocabulary. 

(c)  Give  commands  either  orally  or  in  writing  on  the  blackboard  using  vo- 
cabulary previously  taught  and  requiring  a  pupil  to  execute  a  command  and 
then  tell  what  he  did. 

(d)  Dramatize  universal  activities,  e.  g.,  buying  a  hat  applying  for  work, 
making  a  d^>osit  in  a  savings  bank,  etc.  ^ 

Teaching  BngUah  grammar  through  use, — ^The  formal  rules  and  deflnftions  of 
grammar  should  have  little  place  in  this  method,  but  a  great  amount  of  drill  in 
the  use  of  grammatical  forms  and  expressions  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
variants  which  can  be  introduced  into  the  original  theme.  On  general  prin- 
ciples it  will  probably  be  found  advantageous  through  a  series  of  lessons  to 
SQbstitute  for  the  personal  pronoun  **  I "  that  occurs  as  the  subject  of  each  sen- 
tence in  the  early  themes,  the  other  personal  pronouns.  It  will  also  be  found 
possible  by  the  use  of  the  key  words  "  to-day,"  "  yesterday,"  and  "  to-morrow  " 
to  get  splendid  drill  in  the  tenses  by  teaching  the  pupils  to  say,  "  To-day  I  walk 
to  the  door."  "  Yesterday  I  walked  to  the  door."  "  To-morrow  I  shall  walk  to 
the  door,"  etc. 

Teaching  the  English  sounds. — Experience  has  shown  that  sound  drills  are 
valuable  in  classes  of  foreign-speaking  people  to  aid  in  the  correction  of  for- 
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eign  accent,  enunciation,  and  pronunciation,  and  sometimes  to  furnish  a  key  for 
the  recognition  of  new  words.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  a  waste  of  time  in 
this  field,  however,  and  the  phcmic  period  should  be  kept  separate  in  order  that 
the  reading  ex^dse  may  not  lose  its  continuity.  Sound  drills  should  be  centered 
around  words  that  appear  in  the  themes,  but  no  pupils  should  be  asked  to 
practice  the  sounds  until  the  teacher  has  carefully  shown  how  the  sounds  are 
developed. 

Teaohing  procedure.— A  conunon  mistake,  eQ)ecially  in  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish to  men  and  women  who  do  not  speak  or  understand  any  English,  has  been 
to  rely  upon  the  printed  page  as  the  instrument  by  which  to  teach  the 
language.  Bxperlence  has  shown,  however,  that  spoken  language  is  best  mas- 
tered through  the  ear.  As  a  consequence,  the  teaching  procedure  should  place 
its  first  emphasis  upon  oral  instruction  and  practice  in  speaking.  Drill  in  the 
reading  of  the  language  should  be  thought  of  as  a  second  step  in  the  teaching 
process  for  beginners.  The  pupil  should  first  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the 
theme  through  the  devices  of  action,  gesture,  play  of  features,  inflection  of  the 
voice,  together  with  the  use  of  objects  and  pictures.  After  the  ears  of  the  pupils 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  the  sentences  as  voiced  by  the 
teacher  and  after  they  have  grasped  the  meaning,  they  should  then  learn 
through  imitation  and  repetition  to  say  the  English  sentences.  The  process  of 
oral  instruction  and  the  practice  in  speaking  should  continue  until  the  com- 
pleted theme  has  been  mastered. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  able  to  repeat  the  sentences  of  the  lesson  under- 
etandingly,  the  teacher  should  write  the  lesson  on  the  blackboard,  sentence  by 
sentence,  having  the  class  read  each  sentence  several  times  after  it  has  been  so 
written.  When  the  complete  lesson  is  on  the  blackboard  it  should  be  read  in 
concert  by  the  class  as  a  whole  and  then,  If  possible,  in  whole  or  in  part  by  each 
member  of  the  class.  This  lesson  should  then  be  copied  into  a  notebook  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  In  the  above  procedure,  use  is  first  made  of  the  ear  in 
listening,  then  of  the  mouth  in  repeating,  then  of  the  eye  in  reading  from  the 
blackboard,  and  then  of  both  the  eye  and  the  hand  in  copying  into  the  not^x>ok. 
Teaching  according  to  this  plan  intensifies  the  language  impressions  made  and 
increases  the  student's  chances  of  retaining  the  lessons  taught 

Limitations  on  the  features  of  dramatization,  use  of  objects,  etc. — ^The  com- 
mittee desires  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  importance  of  modifying  the 
application  of  a  method  according  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  class.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  so  much  attention  is  given  to  the  principle  of  classification 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report.  In  classes  of  beginners  who  do  not  speak  or 
understand  any  English,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  sug- 
gested devices  for  dramatization,  use  of  objects,  etc,,  in  order  that  understand- 
ing may  be  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Care  should  be  taken,  however, 
that  the  use  of  these  devices  should  be  gradually  discontinued  as  the  class 
improves  In  its  knowledge  of  English.  Likewise,  there  may  be  classes  of  be- 
ginners who  have  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  English  through  their  associa- 
tion with  English-speaking  people.  The  teacher  who  makes  the  mistake  of 
resorting  to  detailed  dramatization  and  object  teaching  with  these  classes  wiU 
immediately  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  pupils  and  will  discover  a  great  loss  of 
interest  in  the  lessons. 

While  it  is  possible  to  use  similar  lesson  material  with  intermediate  begin- 
ners, namely,  those  who  can  already  speak  and  understand  some  English,  the 
teacher  should  begin  the  work  of  reading  from  the  blackboard,  leaflet,  or  book 
at  once  using  objects  and  act  Ion- work  only  when  necessary. 

Hoiv  long  should  the  theme  form  of  lesson  organization  be  used? — Th» 
committee  recognizes  that  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  number  •f 
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lesssons  that  should  he  introduced  in  the  theipe  form.  We  feel  that  the  matter 
of  passing  from  the  theme  plan  to  the  paragraph  plan  depends  upon  the  ability 
and  previous  preparation  of  the  student  rather  than  upon  any  stated  number 
of  lessons.  As  a  rule,  with  real  beginners,  25  or  dO  themes  of  about  15  sentences 
each  may  be  used  to  advantage  before  lessons  are  organized  in  regular  para- 
graph form. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  M.  Roberts,   Chaimum, 
A99t.  Buperintevidemi  of  Schools,  Chicago,  IIL 
Chas.  B.  Finch, 
Director  of  Immigrant  Education,  Rochester,  N.  F, 

H.  H.  GOLDBCBOEB, 

Principal  PuhUo  School  18,  New  York  City, 
Instructor,  Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  Foreigners, 

ColunMa  University. 
Peter  Roberts, 
Secretary  Industrial  Department, 

Internaltional  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A, 
T.  E.  Sfknger, 
Supervisor  of  Educational  Swtension,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chas.  F.  Towne, 
Director  of  Immigrant  Education,  Massachusetts. 
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CoKTEXTA.— Types  of  schools  represented—Number  of  schools  reporting— Length  of  sessions— Number 
of  instructors— Number  of  students  enrolled— Graduates  fjrom  normal  courses— Praotioe  teaching 
and  fadlltiw  for  it— Libraries— Property— Income— Expenditures— Accuracy— Summer  sessions  In 
1917— Changes  in  the  normal-flchool  list— General  summary. 


TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  REPRESENTED. 

This  report  includes  data  on  public  and  private  normal  schools. 
It  does  not  include  data  on  the  State  teachers'  colleges  of  Colorado, 
Iowa,  and  New  York.  These  institutions  are  included  under  sta- 
tistics of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  in  another 
chapter  of  the  Biennial  Survey. 

The  normal  schools  have  been  classified  chiefly  on  the  basis  of 
control.  Those  under  State  control  are  State  normal  schools.  The 
State  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania  were,  prior  to  1911,  only 
partly  under  State  control.  They  were  owned  by  corporations. 
Of  the  18  trustees  for  each  institution,  6  were  appointed  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  code  of  1911  provided 
for  the  purchase  of  the  institutions  by  the  State. ^  Six  of  them 
have  become  the  property  of  the  State  imder  this  act. 

A  city  normal  school  is  one  under  the  control  of  the  city  board  of 
education. 

The  definition  of  a  county  normal  school  varies  somewhat  in  the 
different  States.'  Wisconsin  has  the  only  true  coimty  normal 
schools.  They  are  separate  from  the  regular  public  schools  in 
control,  school  plant,  and  all  other  respects.  In  Michigan  the 
county  training  classes  have  their  own  boards.  In  Ohio  the  coimty 
normal  schools  are  operated  in  connection  with  first-grade  high 
schools.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  coimty  superin- 
tendent, and  he  nominates  the  director  of  the  school.  The  county 
normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  are  included  here,  as  are 
also  several  from  Michigan.  Eighteen  other  States  make  provision 
•  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  a  number  of  secondary  schools. 

Private  schools  are  under  private  control.  On  this  basis  several 
schools  formerly  included  under  public  normal  schools  have  been 
mcluded  with  the  private  schools  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

t  School  Code  of  Pennsylvania  and  Other  Laws.    Act  of  May  18, 1011,  Harrisburg,  1911,  p.  101. 
*8m  "Rural  Teacher  Preparation  in  County  Training  Schoob  and  High  Schools/'  by  H.  W.  Foght. 
Bo.  or  Edne.,  Bol.,  1917,  No.  31. 
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NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  REPORTING. 

The  number  of  normal  schools  reporting  since  1900  is  shown  io 
Tables  1-5  and  in  figure  1.     One  fact  to  be  noted  is  the  steadj 


FiQ.  1.— Number  of  normal  aohools  reporting,  1900-1918. 

increase  in  the  number  of  State  normal  schools.  This  is  the  case 
despite  the  fact  that  several  States  have  abandoned  their  State  nor- 
mal schools  as  separate  institutions  and  that  a  number  of  State 
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nonnal  schook  have  become  State  teachers*  colleges,  and  conse- 
quently are  now  reported  under  '^Universities,  Colleges,  and  Profes- 
sional Schools."  The  institutions  located  at  the  following  places 
were  transferred  to  the  latter  list  at  the  respective  dates:  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  1911;  Greeley,  Colo.,  1912;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1913. 

In  several  States  normal  schools  are  organized  as  part  of  a  State 
coDege  or  university.  The  statistics  of  such  State  normal  schools 
are  included  in  the  data  of  these  higher  institutions  since  they  have 
become  so  organized.  The  following  States,  with  the  respective 
numbers  of  institutions,  are  cases  in  point:  Florida  1,  Nevada  1, 
Ohio  2,  Utah  1,  Wyoming  1.  The  two  universities  in  Ohio  which  do 
Uiis  work  were  included  in  the  data  cited  herein  for  the  years  1908, 
1910,  and  1912. 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Persons  at 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  was  included  in  the  reports  on  normal  schools 
until  1911  and  at  the  same  time  imder  the  ' 'Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Colleges.''  A  similar  statement  applies  to  the  Georgia 
State  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Persons,  Savannah,  Ga.,  until 
1907. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the.  number  of  city  normal 
schools.  In  1918  there  were  26  per  cent  more  reports  than  in  1900. 
The  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  State  normal  schools  is 
35  per  cent. 

Nearly  all  of  the  county  normal  schools  have  been  established  since 
1900.  Those  in  Wisconsin  were  established  under  a  law  enacted  in 
1899.  Twenty-five  reported  from  Wisconsin  in  1918.  Those  of  Ohio 
are  of  more  recent  dat^  and  reported  for  the  first  time  in  1918. 
Twenty-one  of  the  latter  are  included  in  the  data  of  Tables  1-5  and 
in  figure  1. 

Another  observation  to  be  made  is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
private  normal  schools.  Table  5  shows  this  decrease  to  have  occxirred 
in  most  of  the  States  having  such  schools.  The  increase  in  1918  is 
partly  due  to  including  25  kindergarten  training  schools  in  1918, 
while  in  1916  only  14  reported.  The  decrease  in  private  normal 
schools  is  probably  largely  accounted  for  by  two  causes,  first,  increased 
cost  of  conducting  schools;  and,  second,  the  increased  public  pro- 
vision for  higher  education  and  for  this  type  of  training. 

The  57  private  normal  schools  reporting  in  1918  are  classified  as 
follows: 

Kindergarten  training  schools 25 

General  nonnal  schools  and  colleges 19 

Nonnal  schools  of  physical  education 8 

Industrial  and  technical  normal  schools 5 
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The  data  for  1918  include  24  nonnal  schools  for  colored  persons 
distributed  as  foUows  (see  Tables  32-39): 

State  nOTmal  schools 15 

City  normal  schools .^ 2 

Private  nonnal  schools 7 

From  Table  5  one  may  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  change  in  the 
number  of  the  various  kinds  of  normal  schools  in  the  different  States. 
Of  course  a  number  of  schools  fail  to  make  reports  at  times,  but,  in 
general,  the  data  given  indicate  the  increase  or  the  decrease. 

LENGTH  OF  SESSIONS. 

Table  6. — DistribtUicn  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  weeks  of  school  in 

the  year,  1917-18,^ 


Number  of  weeks  in 
school  yev. 

Number  of  schools. 

Number  of  weeks  in 
sdioolyear. 

Number  of  schools. 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
rate. 

30 

17 

42 , 

44 

4 
16 

6 
22 

3 
21 

1 

2 

6 

32 

43 

1 

88 

44 

1 
2 

1 

84      

.  .\ .  . 

46 

35 

40 

2 

1 

30 

11 
1 

14 
0 

19 
3 

0 

1 
0 

19 

47 

37 

48 

) 

38 

2 

50 

39 

Total  number  of  re- 
ports  

4o!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

18 

19 

171  1      34 

45 

41 

m 

>  Including  summer  session  of  1917. 

The  length  of  time  which  the  normal  schools  were  in  session  during 
the  year  1917-18  is  shown  in  Table  6.  For  State  normal  schools  the 
most  common  number  of  weeks  is  42.  This  usually  includes  a  sum- 
mer session  of  6  weeks.  The  most  common  length  of  session  for  city 
normal  schools  is  40  weeks,  for  coimty  normal  schools  40  weeks,  and 
for  private  normal  schools  36  weeks. 

NUMBER  OP  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  number  of  instructors  in  normal  schools  since  1900  has  steadily 
increased,  as  is  shown  in  Table  1.  This  increase,  as  is  quite  evident 
from  figure  2,  has  been  in  public  normal  schools.  In  1918  there 
were  more  than  twice  as  many  instructors  reported  in  State  normal 
schools  as  in  1900.  In  the  same  time  the  number  in  city  and  county 
normal  schools  increased  approximately  78  per  cent,  while  the  num- 
ber in  private  normal  schools  decreased  approximately  41  per  cent. 

From  figure  3  it  is  observed  that  the  average  size  of  faculty  in 
State  normal  schools  has  increased  regularly  and  rapidly.  This  indi- 
cates that  those  institutions  are  J>ecoming  larger  and  are  doing  more 
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Fio.  2.— Number  of  instructors  In  normal  schools,  1900-191S. 
160407*— 20 2 
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work.'  The  data  seem  to  indicate  that  the  faculties  of  city  and 
county  normal  schools  are  becoming  smaller.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  county  normal  schools,  most  of  which 
have  small  faculties,  as  will  be  noted  later. 

The  average  size  of  faculty  in  private  normal  schools  is  increasing. 
Since  it  was  noted  above  (see  fig.  1  and  Table  5)  that  the  number  of 


40 


30 
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Fio.  3.— Average  size  of  faculties  in  normal  schools  1900-101& 

these  institutions  is  decreasing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  smaller  schools 
are  going  out  of  existence,  while  the  larger  ones  are  surviving.  The 
decrease  in  the  size  of  faculty  in  1918  is  partly  due  to  including  more 
kindergarten  training  schools,  which  generally  have  small  faculties. 
With  those  eliminated  in  1918  which  were  not  included  in  1916  (13 
schools,  with  a  total  of  96  instructors)  the  average  size  of  faculty  in 
private  normal  schools  was  20.3  in  1918. 
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Fio.  4.— Number  of  Ingtruetora  in  normal  oomves  in  normal  schools,  1900-1918. 
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The  number  of  instructors  in  normal  courses  in  State  nonnal 
schools  shows  an  increase  since  1900  (see  fig.  4).  So  does  iJao  the 
number  in  city  and  county  normal  schools,  except  from  1916  to  1918. 
The  number  in  private  normal  schools  shows  a  general  rapid  decrease. 
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Fio.  5.— Average  number  of  instructors  per  school  in  normal  courses,  1900-1918. 

Figure  5  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  relative  average  number  of 
instructors  per  school  in  nonnal  courses  in  the  different  kinds  of 
institutions.  The  average  is  highest  in  the  State  schools  and  lowest 
in  private  schools.     With  the  13  kindergarten  training  schools,  as 
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above  mentioned,  eliminated  in  1918,  the  average  number  in  {mvate 
schools  for  that  year  is  9.8.  The  decrease  in  the  city  and  county 
sehools  since  1910  is  probably  due  to  the  increase  in  liie  number  of 
county  normal  schools,  which  have  small  faculties. 

The  total  number  of  instructors  and  the  number  in  normal  courses 
are  compared  in  figure  6.^     There  is  not  much  regular  change  in  the 
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FRZVATV  'schools. 

Fig.  o.~Peroentage  of  iostnicton  in  normal  schools  who  were  teachers  of  students  in  normal  courses, 

1900-1918. 

percentage  of  State  normal  school  facidties  which  are  giving  normal 
courses.  In  city  and  coimty  normal  schools  the  percentage  increased 
from  1900  to  1914.  In  private  normal  schools  the  percentage  de- 
creased, thus  indicating  that  those  which  survived  tend  to  devote 
more  energy  to  instruction  in  other  than  normal  courses. 

>  In  these  ratios  for  1918  only  those  schools  are  used  which  reported  both  sets  of  data. 
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Table  7. — Distrilnttion  of  normal  $ehooU  according  to  the  total  number  oj  imtrueton, 
including  the  presidents  and  principals,  1917-18. 


Number  of  schools. 

Number  of  instructors. 

Number  of  schools. 

Number  of  Instructors. 

State. 

aty. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

1 

1 

5 
15 
12 

5 

1 
1 

4 

46-50 

11 

2 
2 

2 

51-55 

1 

1 

8 

56-60 

4 

61-  65 

5 

66-70 

71-  75 

1-5 

38 
6 



6 
16 
9 
8 
8 
3 
1 
2 

76-  80 

6-10 

3 
13 
13 
20 
24 
14 
22 
16 

81-  85 

11-15 

86-90 

1 

16-20 

91-95 

21-25 

96-100 

26-SO 

More  than  100 

1 

1 

31-35 

Total  number  of  re- 

3fr-IO 

172 

34 

44 

41-45 

55 

The  size  of  faculty  in  the  various  normal  schools  in  1918  may  be 
noted  from  Table  7.  The  coimty  schools  generally  have  the  smaQeet 
faculties,  and  the  State  schools  the  largest.  The  typical  size  of  the 
State  normal  school  faculty  is  from  21  to  40. 

Table  8. — Distribution  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  instructors  engaged 
half  time  or  more  in  instructing  resident  students  in  normal  courses,  1917-18. 


Number  of  schools. 

Number  of  instructors. 

Number  of  sohoob. 

Number  of  Instructors. 

State. 

city. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

State. 

aty. 

Coon- 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 
1 
2 
2 

16 

4 

10 

4 

1 

26-30 

14 
10 
13 
11 
7 
4 
5 
»8 

2 

2 

31-35 

3 

36-40 

1 
2 

4 

2 

1 

41-45 

5 

46-50 

51-55 

1 

1-  6 

5 
12 
13 
12 
19 

9 
2 
3 
5 
2 

35 
2 

19 

6-10 

If  OTA  than  an 

11-15 

Total  number  of  re- 
ports 

16-20 

133 

27 

37 

21-25 

37 

1 

>  64,  66,  70,  74,  87,  90,  94,  and  108. 

Table  8  is  similar  to  Table  7  in  its  make-up.  The  summer  school 
faculty  is  included  in  the  total  for  the  year,  which  tends  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  facidty  represented  in  this  table  over  the  average 
number  in  the  faculty  during  the  regular  year  (for  the  size  of  summ^ 
school  faculty  see  Table  30). 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED. 

Since  1912  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  total  enrollment  (see 
Table  1,  item*  3  a).  Figure  7  shows  that  the  increase  was  largely  in 
State  normal  schools.  The  total  enrollment  in  private  normal  schools 
shows  a  decided  falling  oflf. 
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FiQ.  7.>-Namber  of  students  enrolled  in  nonnal  schools,  1900-1918. 
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A  more  reliable  set  of  data  than  the  total  enrollment  for  the  period 
1900-1918  is  the  enrollment  in  normal  courses  (see  fig.  8).  The  curves 
of  figure  8  are  fairly  regular.  Again,  it  may  be  Observed  that  the 
number  in  State  normal  schools  increased  rapidly,  the  number  in 


8TAI1  8CIW0L8: T—  CITY  AMD  OOUBTV. —  PRIVATE  BOiOOLS. 


Fio.  8.--Number  of  ftudents  enroUed  in  normal  oourses  in  normal  schools,  1800>1018. 

city  and  coimty  normal  schools  almost  as  rapidly,  while  those  in  pri- 
vate normal  schools  decreased.  From  this  figure  the  relative  num- 
bers in  each  type  of  school  may  be  easily  noted.  The  State  normal 
schools  are  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
their  relative  importance  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 
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T^LB  9. — Comparisons  on  enrollment  in  normal  sehoolsy  1900-1918.    (For  data  sie 

Tables  2-4.) 


1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1910 

1912 

1914 

1916 

11918 

1 

i 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Averts  number  of  students  enroned  per 
sdiool: 

State „ 

nty  and  <>omity 

475 
250 
332 

487 
547 
339 

502 
217 
368 

587 
510 

m 

514 
397 
311 

623 
424 
293 

534 
141 
257 

553 
125 
239 

646 
137 
253 

699 
106 

Private ' 

177 

Averace  nomber  of  students  per  school 
enrolled  in  normal  courses: 
State 



328 
153 
158 

324 
170 
140 

326 
211 
129 

370 
213 
115 

395 
182 
126 

473 
194 
128 

464 
141 
122 

477 
121 
122 

551 
151 
160 

582 

City  and  coonty 

104 

Private 

91 

Average  number  of  students  per  instruc- 
tor: 
State 

27.5 
13.7 
30.1 

26.9 
23.1 
30.2 

23.7 
9.7 
26.8 

26.7 
21.7 
22.4 

23.9 
20.7 
17.1 

24.5 
20.0 
17.3 

19.8 
8.8 
14.9 

19.3 
9.2 
12.1 

20.7 
8.7 
12.2 

18.0 

City  and  county 

8.5 

Private ' 

10.1 

Avera^  number  of  students  in  normal 
courses    per    instructor    in    normal 
(■curses: 
State 

23.5 
14.1 
23.7 

21.7 
13.8 
18.1 

18.6 
16.1 
17.1 

19.7 
18.5 
15.9 

25.0 
14.5 
16.5 

27.5 
13.6 
15.8 

21.4 
14.0 
17.9 

21.0 
11.5 
16.3 

17.4 

City  and  county 

14.7 

Private 

15.8 

Pereentace  of  all  students  who  were  in 
State 

60.2 
60.7 

47.8 

66.6 
31.1 
41.4 

64.4 
97.3 
34.9 

63.1 
41.8 
30.5 

76.9 
45.6 
41.6 

76.0 
45.8 
43.8 

86.9 
100.0 
47.6 

85.4 
96.6 
51.1 

85.1 
99.5 
67.3 

83.0 

city  and  county 

99.0 

Private 

56.4 

t  In  computing  the  data  for  this  year  only  those  schools  were  used  which  reported  both  sets  of  data  which 
were  being  compared. 

A  number  of  comparisons  are  made  in  Table  9  between  the  number 
of  schools,  the  number  of  instructors,  and  the  number  of  students 
enrolled.  Marked  changes  occur  with  regularity  in  only  a  few  cases. 
Item  5  of  this  table  seems  to  indicate  that  from  1906  to  1916  private 
normal  schools  devoted  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  to  training 
teachers.  This  tendency  seems  different  from  that  noted  above  in 
figures  3,  5,  and  6. 

Table  10. — Distribution  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  total  enrollment  of  resident 

studenu,  1917-18. 


Number  of  schools. 

! 

Number  of  schools. 

Number  enroUed. 

State. 

aty. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

'       Number  enrolled. 

State. 

aty. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

1-25 

7 
3 
3 
5 

21 
8 
9 
6 

11 

7 
5 
6 

901-1,000 

10 
4 
4 
3 
5 

2 

1 

3 

»9 

26-50  

1.001-1.100 

1 

51-75 

3 
3 

l,101-l!200 

7fr-100 

l,201-l!300 

1 

1  301-1  400 

1 

1-100 

6 
16 
19 
17 
21 
15 
14 

6 
16 

18 
6 
5 

1 

44 

1 

29 
13 
4 
2 
2 

l',4Oi-l,B0oV.............. 

^ 

1(H-200 

1,501-1,600 

an-w) 

1  601-1,700 

aoi-400.!! 

1  701-1,800     

fOl-lOO 

Sore  tlum  1,800 

501-40D 

1 
1 

Total  number  of 
,               reports 

SIS;::;:::::: ::::::: 

172 

34 

45 

5fi-SS:::::::::: 

1 

54 

»l-900 

1 

i 

>  1,803  2,060,  2,094,  2,144,  2,480,  2,526,  2,700,  2,840,  and  2,846. 
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The  status  of  enrollment  in  1918  is  shown  in  Tables  10,  11,  12,  32, 
36,  and  38.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  includes  the  enrollment 
in  the  summer  session  of  1917.  This  means  that  some  schools, 
especially  those  with  large  summer  schools,  are  likely  to  have  a  much 
larger  total  enrollment  than  they  would  have  had  if  the  data  only  for 
the  regular  year,  not  including  the  summer,  had  been  used.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  the  data  of  Tables  11  and  12. 

Table  11. — DistribtUion  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  resident  student t 
enrolled  in  normal  courses^  1917-18. 


Number  of  schools. 

i 

Number  of  students. 

Number  of  sdioots. 

Numb*v  of  students. 

State. 

nty. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

State. 

aty. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
Tate. 

1-  25.: 

1 
4 
6 
4 

6 
3 
3 
5 

22 
6 

10 
5 

22 
8 
5 
2 

701-  800 

5 
13 
7 
4 
3 
1 
4 
3 
»9 

26-50              

801-  900         ... 

I 

51-75 

901-1,000 

7&-100 

1,001-1,100 

1  101-1  Tnn 

1-100                 .   . 

15 
18 
27 
15 
21 
11 
10 

17 
6 

5 

1 

43 

1 

37 
11 
2 

1 
3 

1  201-1 300 

101-200         

1,301-1,400 

1 

201-300 

1,401-1,500 

301-400       

More  tiutti  1,500 

401-600 

Total  number  of 
reports 





501-000         

1 
1 

166 

33 

44 

601-700 

54 

i   ■■"" 

>  1.563,  1,566,  1,777,  2,017,  2,050,  2,280,  2,526.  2,700,  2,846 

Table  12. — Distribution  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  nwnber  of  resident  shidenti 
enrolled  in  other  than  normal  courses^  1917-18. 


Number  of  students. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of  students. 

Number  of 
schools. 

State. 

Private.  1 

State. 

Pri\tte. 

1-100 

26 
22 
14 

7 
4 
3 

10 
2 

1 
2 

601-700 

1 

101-200  

701-800 

3  

201-300 

More  than  800 

12  i        «2 

301-400 

Total  number  of  reports  — 

401-^500 

81            17 

601-600 

1  1,036  and  1,755. 


>  1,041  and  1,042. 


Table  13. — Distribution  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  aitendanee  or 
enrollment  weeks,  in  resident  normal  courses,  1917-18} 


Number  of  weeks. 


0-     499. 

500-      999. 

1,000-  1,499. 

1,500-  1,999. 

2,000-  2,499. 

0-  2,499. 

2,500-  4,999. 

6,000-  7,499. 

7,600-  9,999. 
10,000-12,499. 
12,600-14,999. 
16,000-16,499. 
17,600-19,999. 


Number  of  schools. 
State. 


City. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

1 

8 

12 

4 

9 

9 

3 

3 

3 

5 

1 

3 

3 

4 

11 

28 

29 

9 

3 

9 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

? 

1 



_. 

Number  of  weeks. 


20,000-22,499 

22,500-24,999 

26,000-27,999 

27,500-29,999 

30,000-32,499 

32,500-34,999 

35,000-37,499 

37,600-39,999 

More  than  40,000. 


Total  number  of 

reports 

Number    reporting    at- 
tendance weeks 


Number  of  schools. 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

3 

6 

5 



1 

1 

1     

2 
3 
2 
2 

160 

7B 

27 
7 

31 
18 

47 

1  In  a  number  of  cases  where  attendance  weeks  were  not  reported  the  enrollment  weeks  were  oomputad 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  weeks  per  term  or  semester  by  the  number  of  students  enrolled  durins  the 
term  or  semester. 
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A  better  means  of  comparing  the  amount  of  service  which  the 
schools  render  is  the  number  of  attendance  weeks.  Table  13  gives 
these  for  resident  students  in  normal  courses.  For  a  number  of 
schools  not  reporting  this  item  the  enrollment  weeks  were 
computed  and  the  results  included  m  Table  13.  The  number 
thus  computed  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  actual  number  of  enroll- 
ment weeks,  the  difference  being  greater  in  the  cases  of  the  longer 
terms.  This  number  is  also  higher  than  the  number  of  attendance 
weeks,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  rough  approximate  means  of  compari- 
son and  is  more  nearly  correct  than  the  enrollment. 

Table  14. — Dutnbution  of  normal  schools  according  to  the   number   of  nonresident 
students  enrolleain  extension  and  correspondence  courses^  1917-18. 


Ntmbflr  of  students. 

Number  of 
sohools. 

Number  of  students. 

Number  of 
schools. 

State. 

City. 

Pri- 
vate. 

State. 

City. 

Pri- 
vate. 

1-  50 

21 

...... 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

261-300 

2 

3 

»0 

i 

51-100 

13 
9 
2 

1 

301-350 

im-iso 

More  than  350 

*1  1 

141-200 

301-250 

57 

3 

0 

1 1 

I  401, 400,  Oil,  635, 647,  and  652. 


«73o. 


Extension  and  correspondence  courses  were  important  phases  of 
activity  in  a  number  of  schools  in  1918.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
situation  may  be  obtained  from  Tables  14,  32,  36,  and  38.  The 
number  of  State  normal  schools  reporting  on  these  courses  is  as 
follows: 

Gorrespoiidence  couisee  only 25 

Extensioii  couFses  only 17 

Correepondence  and  extension  coursee 15 

Total  number  reporting 53 

Three  city  normal  schools  reported  extension  courses,  as  did  also 
five  private  normal  schools.  One  private  normal  school  gave  corro- 
spondence  courses. 

GRADUATES  FROM  NORMAL  COURSES. 

Table  1  shows  that  the  number  of  graduates  from  normal  courses 
in  normal  schools  increased  with  fair  regularity  from  1902  to  1916. 
Kgure  9  indicates  that  this  increase  has  been  in  public  normal 
schools  and  chiefly  in  the  State  institutions.  It  also  shows  the 
relative  importance  of  the  three  types  of  institutions  in  the  training 
of  teachers  as  measured  by  the  number  of  graduates  from  normal 
courses. 
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Whether  the  number  of  graduates  is  keeping  pace  with  the  demand 
can  not  be  ascertained  since  the  number  of  new  teachers  entering 
the  profession  annually  is  not  known. 

To  determine  the  relative  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  gradu- 
ated from  normal  courses  in  normal  schools,  index  numbers  were 
computed  (see  fig.  10).  The  index  numbers  of  the  number  of  men 
graduates  were  found  by  dividing  the  number  for  each  year  con- 
sidered (see  Table  1)  by  the  average  number  for  the  years  1900-1918. 
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Pig.  9.— Number  of  graduateB  from  normal  courses  in  normal  scbools,  lWO-1918. 

In  the  same  way  the  index  numbers  were  computed  for  the  number 
of  women  graduates. 

The  relative  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  graduates  is 
shown  by  the  steepness  of  the  slope  of  the  curves  between  the  dates 
considered.  Thus,  for  example,  from  1906  to  1908  both  curves 
have  practically  the  same  slope,  thus  indicating  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  graduates  and  in  the  number  of  women  graduates 
was  relatively  about  the  same.  From  1908  to  1910  the  number  ol 
women  graduates  increased  relatively  much  more  than  did  the  num- 
ber of  men  graduates.     In  general  the  number  of  women  increased 
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more  rapidly  relatively  than  did  the  number  of  men.  The  number 
of  men  decreased  rapidly  from  1900  to  1906,  then  increased  until 
1916.    The  falling  oflF  from  1916  to  1918  was  likely  due  to  the  war. 


KBI....     129.6      9$.e      69.0      72-5        86.1       95«3     100.8      105.4     133*7      94*1 
61.3      57.1       64.4      68.3        81.3       97-3     116.8      133.4     157.0    I63.5 


Fio.  10.— Index  numbers  of  the  number  of  men  and  women  gradimtee  in  all  normal  schools,  1900-19I8. 

The  number  of  women  shows  a  fairly  regular  incre€ise  from  1902  to 
1916.  The  variation  in  the  curve  from  1916  to  1918  was  also  prob- 
ably due  to  the  war. 
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Table  15. — DistriinUion  of  normal  gchools  according  to  the  number  of  hours  of 
teaming  which  each  student  receives  in  the  normal  courses,  1917-18. 


Number  of  schools. 

Numbwofhoon. 

l^onftMr  of  schools. 

Number  of  hours. 

State.i 

City. 

Couii> 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total. 

8tate.i 

City. 

Coon- 

Pri- 
vate. 

Total 

1-49 

10 
23 
34 
39 
13 
6 
5 
« 
5 
6 
3 

1  1      17 
4  1      23 

1  '....'. 

I...... 

3 
10 
10 

1 
3 

31 
60 
49 
42 
17 
7 
8 
11 
9 

18 

MO  -MO 

1 
6 
1 
2 

3 

50-  90 

aoo-649       

1 

180 

100-1« 

06(M)99.: 

150-199 

700-749.            .  . 

1 

200-249 

750-799 

250-299 

800  or  over 

* 

2 
402 

""m* 

30O-M9 

1  '."!.*;! 

7   

Median  hours  — 

Total  num- 
ber of  re- 
ports  

"im 

360-399. 

400-449 

450-499 

150 

82 

43 

4S 

500-^9 

39 



1  The  five  most  common  numbers  are  the  following:  180  hours,  24  schools;  120, 16;  300, 8;  600, 6;  60, 6. 
PRACTICE  TEACHING  AND  PACILITIES  POR  IT. 

The  amount  of  practice  teaching  and  the  facilities  for  it  are  impor- 
tant items  in  normal  schools. 

From  Table  15  it  is  clear  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  importance  attached  to  it.  Thirty-one  schools  require  fewer 
than  50  hours  per  student  completing  the  normal  course,  while  in 
7  schools  each  student  received  at  least  800  hours.  Much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  practice  teaching  in  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
city  normal  schools.  The  large  numbers  of  hours  in  private  schools 
generally  occur  in  kindergarten  training  schools.  In  State  normal 
schools  the  variation  is  not  so  marked.  The  county  schools  give 
less  attention  to  it  than  do  the  others.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  normal  courses  in  the  county  schools  of  Ohio  and  Michigan 
are  only  one  year  in  length. 

Table  \^,— Distribution  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolki 
in  model  and  practice  schools,  1917-18, 


Number  of  pupils 
enroUed. 

Number  of  schools. 

Number  of  pupils 
enroUed. 

Number  of  schools. 

1 
State.'  City. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
▼atcb 

1_  50  

7  1 

8  ' 

11 
1 

^3 

551-400 

11 

1 
1 
1 

51_100        

401-460  .•>.  •«*  ...  •••• 

101-150 

27   2 

21    

661-700 

151-200  

701-760 

201-250 

18   

22          1 
11          1 
7          2 
5          2 
fl          1 
2          3 

! 

751-800 

3 
6 
7 

251-300 

801-860 

301-350     

More  than  850 

351-400 

Total  number  of 
reports 

401-450 

168 

80       17 

451-500 



1 

n 

501-550 

1                      1 

1 

The  practice  teaching  facilities  are  measured  largely  by  the  enroll- 
ments in  model  and  practice  schools.     Here  again  there  is  much 
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variation,  as  is  shown  in  Table  16.  As  is  to  be  expected  the  city 
normal  schools  have  large  model  and  practice  school  enrollments, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  city  system  is  available  for  it.  Coimty 
normal  schools  generally  have  small  model  and  practice  schools. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  nxmiber  of  volimies  in  libraries  of  normal  schools  rapidly 
mcreased  from  1900  to  1918  (see  Table  1).  In  Tables  2-4  this 
increase  is  seen  to  have  occurred  chiefly  in  the  State  normal  schools. 
The  number  in  city  and  county  schools  also  increased,  but  the  num- 
ber in  private  schools  decreased. 

The  average  size  of  libraries  in  the  State  schools  was  more  than 
doubled  from  1900  to  1918  (see  fig.  11).  That  of  private  schools 
also  increased. 

Table  17. — Distribution  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  bound  volumes  in 

libraries,  1917-18. 


NQmlMr  or  Tobunw. 


State. 


Number  of  schooto. 


aty. 


Coon- 
ty. 


Pri- 
vate. 


Number  ai  vohunes. 


Number  of  schools. 


State. 


aty. 


Coun-   Pri- 


ty. 


vate. 


1-500 

5(n-i,oob.. 


1-1,000 

1,01)1-2,000... 
2,000-3,000... 
lOOl^OOO... 

<ooo-^ooo... 

5,001-6,000... 
«,»l-7,000... 
7,001-8,000... 
8^001-0,000... 
9,001-10,000.. 

iaooi-n,ooo. 

11,001-12,000. 


14 


12,001-13,000. 
13,001-14,000. 
14,001-15,000. 
16,001-10,000. 


More  than  16,000.. 


»  16,001-20,000... 
[h)  20,001-24,000... 
c)  24,001-28,000... 
\d)  More  than  28,000. 

Total  number  of 
reports 


1 
«1 


166 


45 


I  30,000;  43,831:45,300;  57,412;  76,623;  and  90,000. 


«  40,187. 


The  data  on  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  normal 
schools  for  1918  are  exhibited  in  Table  17.  This  makes  clear  the 
great  variation  in  the  size  of  libraries.  A  number  of  the  State  institu- 
tions are  very  well  provided,  32  having  more  than  16,000  voI"mes 
each.  A  number  of  them,  however,  are  inadequately  provided. 
The  Ubraries  of  county  normal  schools  are  generally  small. 

VALUE  OP  PROPERTY. 

The  total  property  valuation  of  normal  schools  may  be  noted  in 
Tables  33,  36,  and  39.  The  variation  in  this  item  is  shown  in  Table  18. 
From  this  it  appears  that  a  number  of  the  institutions  are  well-to-do  in 
this  respect.  The  valuation  of  more  than  half  of  the  schools  falls 
between  $200,000  and  $550,000. 
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1900        1902    1904      1906      1906      1910  1912        1914      1916      1918 

8TATB....  4999        5499    6085      6809      7854      8f56  8811        8767      9160    11179 

PRlVATB..   1722        2036    2928      2977      3315      3565  3182        3810      3892      MI9 
CITY  AID 

COtlXTY...   1625         2382     1978       I9I6       2557       2937  2193         2588       2294       2332 

—   8TAT»  BCBOOIS.—— CITY  AMD  OOUimr.  -~— «!IVA»  8QB0OL8. 

Fiu.  1 1.— Average  number  of  volumes  per  school  In  the  libraries  ol norma]  sgIiooIs,  1960-1918. 
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Tablk  18. — DistrihtUion  of  normal  »chooU  aeoording  to  the  total  inilue  of  property, 
including  endowment,  1917-18, 


Number  of  schools. 

Value  of  property. 

Number  of  schools. 

VahiB  of  property. 

State. 

City. 

Coon- 

ty. 

Pri- 
vAte. 

State. 

City. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

10-  19,909 

1 

7 

24 

1 
2 
4 
8 

9 
6 

1 

i 

8460,000-9499,999... 

10 
9 

11 
4 
2 
2 
6 
7 
1 
4 
0 

16 

1 

IflLOOO.  ^909*^    . 

£00.000-  640.999     

20,000-29,999  

1 
3 
'2 

'2 

560,000-  699,999  

1 

aaOOO-  39  999 

600  000-648  999     

40000-  49  999 

660,000-  609,999 

TOO  onrv-  740  999 

0-  49,999 

7 
7 
10 
9 

22 
10 
10 
12 
13 

9 

4 
1 
1 
4 
2 

34 

17 
5 
8 
.      2 
3 
2 

760  000-799  999 

M.00O- 99.999 

800.000-  849,999 

100L00O-140J09 

860  000-809,999 

UQ,000-199,999 

900.000-940.999 

aOQ,00&-249,999 

960,00(V-  999.999 

1 
M 

2Sa00O-299.909 

More  than  1,000,000 

Total  number  of 
reports 

•2 

3001009-349  999 

SSOOOO-399999 

1 

168 

25 

34 

400,000-449^999 

40 

11,013,440;  1,064,043;  1,087,681;  1,148,857;  1,150,000;  1,315,000.         M,292,085.         >  8,766,022;  3,812,203. 
INCOME  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The.  receipts  of  normal  schools  have  increased  very  rapidly  since 
1900.  (See  Tables  1-4  and  fig.  12.)  The  data  show  that  this  increase 
has  occurred  very  lai^ely  in  the  State  schools. 

Prom  figure  13  it  is  evident  that  the  State  normal  schools  in  more 
recent  years  are  securing  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  income  from 
public  appropriations  than  was  the  case  from  1900  to  1908.  This 
means  that  more  is  being  received  from  such  sources  as  fees,  gifts, 
productive  funds,  etc. 

Table  19. — Average  receipts  of  normal  schools  per  school,  1900-1918. 


1900 

1002 

1904 

1906 

1908 

1910 

1912 

1914 

.   1916 

1918 

state. 

$30,721 
29,677 
9,807 

133,606 
80,219 
14,165 

840,668 
41,691 
17,663 

$47,421 
33,248 
18,146 

$65,001 
60,169 
43,808 

$70,041 
62,863 
40,699 

$71,424 
17,086 
31,926 

$88,864 
19,066 
47,114 

$102,004 
19,731 
66,340 

$118,545 

Ciu  and  county.... 

» 18,670 
46,372 

,'  1  Expenditures. 

The  average  income  of  normal  schools  shows  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  State  and  in  the  private  schools.  (See  fig.  14.)  The  drop  in 
the  curve  for  private  schools  in  1912  was  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  several  large  schools  were  included  in  1910  but  not  in  1912. 
The  decrease  shown  in  the  city  and  county  schools  occurred  largely 
because  fewer  large  schools  and  more  small  schools  reported  their 
income  in  later  years. 

The  derivation  of  the  income  of  State  normal  schools  in.  1917-18 
is  set  forth  in  figure  15.  These  percentages  were  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  total  receipts,  less  the  income  from  public  funds  for 
150407** 
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increase  of  plant,  with  the  amount  received  from  public  funds  for 
current  expenses.  In  Wisconsin  the  income  from  fees,  etc.,  is 
turned  over  to  the  State.  The  State  appropriations,  therefore, 
in  Wisconsin  cover  all  receipts  for  State  normal  schools.  In  com- 
puting these  percentages  the  State  plan  was  not  followed.    The 
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15 
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s 
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10 
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^  OTATS. 

— "— -  CXTY  AID  COUHTY. 

—  8TAW, 

raom  BTATl.OITY.Ain)  OOUBTY. 

• 

SXIWDITURKS. 

Fio.  12.— Total  receipts  of  normal  schools,  lQOO-1918. 


receipts  from  the  various  sources  were  considered  as  in  other  States 
for  the  reason  that  the  State  in  reality  appropriated  so  much  less 
from  public  funds,  since  such  receipts  really  contribute  to  the  State 
appropriations.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  sev- 
eral other  States.     (See  Table  34  and  footnotes.)    It  is  obvious 
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from  figure  15  that  there  is  much  variation  in  the  policies  of  the 
different  States  in  the  support  of  their  State  normal  schools.  In 
California  almost  all  of  the  income  for  current  expenses  was  received 
from  public  fimds,  while  in  Pennsylvania  only  20  per  cent  was  so 
obtained.  In  the  latter  State  a  number  of  the  schools  are  yet  semi- 
private. 


Fig.  13.— Peroeotage  of  total  receipts  for  State  normal  schools  whiob  was  appropriated  from  public 

funds,  1900-1918. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  variation  in  total  expenditures  of  normal  schools  in  1917-18 
is  set  forth  in  Table  20.  One  State  school  spent  less  than  $7,500, 
while  54  spent  more  than  $100,000.  The  county  schools  are  the 
smallest  as  measured  by  expenditures.  Only  two  private  schools 
expended  more  than  $60,000. 
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Fig.  14.— Average  receipts  of  normal  schools  per  school,  1900-1918. 
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Flo.  15.— Pcrotntages  of  total  corrcnt  expenses  of  State  nonnal  sdiools  which  were  appropriated  from 

public  funds,  1900-1918. 
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Table  20. — DistribtUion  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  total  current  expendittatt, 

1917-18. 


Expenditures. 


Number  of  schools. 


State.j  City. 

I 


S0-S2,499. 
2,500-  4,999. 
6,000-  7,499. 
7,500-    9,999. 

0-  9,999. 
10,000-  19,999. 
20,000-29,999. 
30,000-39,999. 
40,000-  49,999. 
50,000-59,999. 
60,000-  09,999. 
70,000-  79,999. 


Coun- 
ty. 


1 

8 

45 

17 

10 

5 

2 

12 

9 

5 

8 

4 

3 

2 

21 

1 

1 

15 

1 

3 

14 
15 

1 

Pri- 
vate. 


Expenditures. 


$80,000-189,999 

90,000-  99,999.\... 

100,000-109,999 

110,000-119,999 

120,000-129,999 

130,000-139,999 

140,000-140,999 

150,000-159,999 

More  than  $160,000.. 


Total  number  of 
reports 


Nnmbo'  of  schools. 


State. 

City. 

Coun- 
ty. 

Pri- 
vate. 

12 
13 
8 
14 
5 
8 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 

*■  *    1 

...  1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

t 

•14 

«2 

1 161,440;  165,645;  174,644;  179,746;  191,780;  198,202;  199,212;  207,075;  226,407;  240,301;  252,600;  253,564;  272,739; 
313,167. 
s  315,908;  397,360. 

Table  21. — Distribution  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  presi- 
dents and  principalSy  1917-18. 


Annual  salaries. 


Number  of  schools. 


State. 


City. 


Coun-    Pri- 


ty. 


vate. 


Annual  salaries. 


Number  of  schools. 


State. 


City. 


Coun-I  Pri- 
ty. 


$1-$^. 
500-  999. 
1,000-1,499. 
1,500-1,909. 
2,000-2,499. 
^,500-2,999. 
3,000^,499. 
3,500-3,999. 
4,000-4,499. 


$4,600-$4,999 

5,000- 6,'499 

5,500-  6,999...; 

6,000-6,499 

6,500-6,999 

7,000-7,499 

Total  number  of 
reports 


166 


30 


Table  21  shows  the  distribution  of  the  salaries  of  principals  and 
presidents  of  normal  schools.  Here,  too,  considerable  differences 
obtain.  No  county  normal  school  principal  received  $3,000.  Most 
of  the  coimty  normal  school  directors  in  Ohio  received  $960  and 
$1,000.  Of  the  State  normal  school  principals  and  presidents,  133 
received  $5,000  or  more.  Eleven  city  normal  school  principals 
received  $3,000  or  more.  The  corresponding  figure  for  private 
normal  school  presidents  and  principals  was  four. 

Classiiication  of  expenditures, — In  the  tables  which  follow  the 
items  are  made  up  as  follows: 

(1)  Business  administration  includes  salaries  of  boards,  their 
traveling  expenses,  and  similar  items. 

(2)  The  salary  of  the  principal  needs  no  explanation. 

(3)  Other  expenses  of  educational  administration  include  the 
salary  of  office  assistants  (clerical)  and  other  offioe  expenses.  (Items 
1,  2,  and  3  constitute  the  cost  of  administration.) 
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(4)  Salaries  of  deans  and  teachers  need  no  explanation. 

(5)  Textbooks,  supplies,  etc.,  include  such  supplies  as  are  used  in 
instruction.     (Items  4  and  5  constitute  the  cost  of  instruction.) 

(6)  Operation  of  school  plant  includes  wages  of  janitors,  engineers, 
etc.,  and  wages  paid  persons  connected  with  demonstration  farms 
and  with  dormitories;  cost  of  fuel,  water,  and  hght;  janitors'  supplies; 
and  similar  expenses  of  operation. 

(7)  Maintenance  of  school  plant  includes  repair  of  buildings  and 
upkeep  of  groimds,  repair  and  replacement  of  equipment,  and 
similar  items. 

(8)  Auxiliary  agencies  include  salaries  of  librarians  (sometimes 
reported  under  salaries  of  instructors),  books  and  library  supplies, 
athletics  and  promotion  of  health,  lunches,  lecture  courses,  printing,  etc. 

(9)  Fixed  charges  include  rent,  insurance,  contributions,  and  con- 
tingencies. (Items  8  and  9  constitute  the  expenses  for  miscellaneous 
items.) 

Detailed  expenditures  of  68  State  normal  scTiodls. — ^For  a  detail  study 
of  expenditures  of  State  normal  schools,  58  schools  were  selected. 
Those  chosen  reported  the  total  number  of  attendance  weeks  and 
distribution  of  their  expenditures.  Several  other  schooli9  reported 
these  data,  but  due  to  the  nature  of  the  method  used  only  a  limited 
mmiber  could  be  included.  The  list  is  thought  to  be  a  fair  sample.  It 
contains  schools  from  27  of  the  42  States  which  have  State  normal 
schools.  From  Table  22  it  appears  that  they  fairly  represent  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  number  of  attendance  weeks,  since  the 
schools  included  therein  have  from  1,558,  in  the  smallest,  to  39,116  in 
the  largest  school.  The  greatest  possible  variation  on  this  score,  as 
indicated  in  Table  13,  is  limited  to  a  little  over  40,000  attendance 
weeks  in  the  lai^est  school.  The  schools  selected  are  also  representa- 
tive with  regard  to  the  total  current  expenses,  since  the  total  current 
expenses  vary  from  $12,576,  in  the  school  having  the  lowest  amount, 
to  $199,212  in  the  school  having  the  largest  amoimt,  as  shown  in 
Table  26.  The  highest  corresponding  expenditure  incurred  by  any 
State  normal  school  is  $313,167,  as  shown  in  Table  20.  The  general 
tendencies  in  the  distribution  of  expenditures  can  be  noted  from  a 
study  of  the  practice  in  these  schools.  Any  other  school  can  easily 
be  compared  with  these  data  if  the  number  of  attendance  weeks  and 
the  distribution  of  expenditures  are  known. 
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Table  22. — Fifty-^ht  State  normal  schools  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude  aeeord- 
ing  to  the  number  of  attendance  weekSj  1917-18. 


Location  of  institution. 


Number 

of  at- 
tendance 
weeka 


Non- 
resident 

stu- 
dents.* 


Location  of  institiition. 


Number 
of  at. 

tendance 
weeks, 


Nod- 
residciit 


doits.! 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. . 

Normal;  111 

Warrensburg,  Mo. . , 
Prairie  View,  Tex.«. 

Kent,  Ohio 

Carbondale,  111 

Bpringfiold^Mo 

Pittsburg,  Kans.... 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak... 
San  Marcos,  Tex.... 

Farmville,  Va 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Kearney .  Nebr 

8t.  Cloud.  Minn 

Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Cheney,  Wash 

Shippensbure,  Pa. . . 

Lacrosse,  Wis 

Oneonta,N.  Y 

Buflak),N.Y 

Durant,  Okla 

Kutztown,  Pa 

Slippery  Rock,  Pa. . 
PineBfufl,Ark.«.... 
Whitewater,  Wis.... 

Millersville,  Pa 

Livingston,  Ala 

FitchBurg.  Mass 

Menomome,  Wis.... 


611 
310 
460 


112 
401 


91 


37 

332 

5 


] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

]  o... 

] 

( 

] 

] 

] 

( 

i 

J  — 

] 

] 

( 

1  

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va 

Lewiston.  Idaho 

Keene,  N.  H 

Commerce,  Tex 

Westfleld.  Mass 

Willimantic,  Conn 

North  Adams.  Mass.. . . 

Presque  Isle,  Me 

Johnson,  Vt 


112 
11 


635 


1  These  students  were  enrolled  in  extension  and  in  correspondence  courses.    They  are  not  considered  in 
any  ratios  which  are  used  in  this  discussion  of  expenditures. 
*  For  colored  persons. 

In  this  study  of  expenditures  of  58  State  nonnal  schools  each  insti- 
tution is  assigned  a  significant  number.  Table  22  shows  the  scheme 
of  numbering' used.  The  schools  are  here  arranged  in  serial  order 
according  to  the  number  of  attendance  weeks,  the  one  with  the 
largest  number  of  attendance  weeks  being  number  1,  etc.  The 
number  of  a  school,  therefore,  denotes  the  relative  size  of  the  insti- 
tution which  it  represents.  Thtis  school  number  29  is  about  the 
average  size,  school  number  4  is  large,  school  number  57  is  small,  etc. 
This  scheme  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  reader  follows  the  discussion 
and  reads  the  accompanying  figures. 

In  this  study  no  accoimt  is  taken  of  the  nonresident  students  in 
extension  and  in  correspondence  courses.  The  number  so  enrolled  is 
given  in  Table  22.  These,  of  course,  add  to  the  amoimt  of  current 
expenditures,  but  there  is  no  convenient  means  of  including  them  in 
the  ratios  which  are  used.  Possibly  the  exclusion  of  nonresident 
students  may  explain  why  certain  schools  have  relatively  very  high 
expenditures  per  attendance  week. 

The  data  of  Table  24  were  derived  from  the  corresponding  data  of 
'  Table  23  by  dividing  each  item  for  each  school  by  the  number  of 
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attendance  weeks  reported  for  the  school,  that  is,  by  dividing  for  each 
school  the  data  in  columns  3  to  16,  inclusive,  of  Table  23  by  the  data 
in  column  2  of  the  same  table.  Table  23  also  shows  the  median  cost 
and  the  upper  and  the  lower  limits  of  the  middle  half  of  the  costs  for 
the  various  purposes.  • 

To  obtain  the  median  here  used  the  various  costs  per  attendance 
week  for  the  same  purpose  iti  the  di£ferent  schools  were  arranged  in 
serial  order,  the  largest  being  first.  The  middle  cost  was  then  taken 
as  the  median.  When  there  was  an  even  number  of  costs  in  the  series 
so  arranged,  the  higher  one  of  the  two  middle  costs  was  taken  as  the 
median.  In  a  similar  manner  the  upper  and  the  lower  limits  of  the 
middle  half  of  the  costs  were  obtained,  the  series  being  divided  into 
four  nearly  equal  parts,  instead  of  into  two  parts  as  in  the  case  of  the 
median.     The  middle  half  is  frequently  called  the  ^^zone  of  safety." 

Table  24  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  School  No.  58  spends  per  attend- 
ance week  S18.25  for  all  current  expenses,  $1.35  for  the  salary  of  the 
principal,  S0.34  for  other  expenses  of  e'ducational  administration, 
$9.82  for  salaries  of  deans  and  teachers,  S0.68  for  textbooks  and  sup- 
pUes  for  instruction,  etc. 

In  order  to  facilitate  comparison,  the  data  of  Table  25  were  com- 
puted. These  were  obtained  from  Table  24  by  dividing  each  item 
in  it  by  the  median  for  the  correspondiJig  item.  Table  25  is  thus  a 
table  of  ratios  as  is  indicated  by  its  heading.  The  median  ratios  and 
the  upper  and  the  lower  limits  of  the  middle  half  of  the  ratios  are 
given.    These  aid  in  interpreting  the  data  of  the  table. 

Table  25  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  School  No.  58  spends  per  attend- 
ance week  2.84  times  the  median  amount  (see  Table  24  for  median 
amount)  for  all  current  expenses,  4.66  times  the  median  amount  for 
the  salary  of  the  piincipal,  2.12  times  the  median  amount  for  other 
expenses  of  educational  administration,  etc. 
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Btplanatkm  of  Fig.  16.  How  68  StaU  nonnal  sehooU  tpend  tkeh  momeff. 

To  read  curves  observe: 

Schools  are  numbered  according  to  the  total  number  of  attendance  weeks  In  each.  No.  1  being  the  krfest 
and  58  the  smallest.    (See  Table  23.)    Each  radius  represents  a  schooL 

Beginning  with  school  No.  68,  schools  are  arranged  around  the  circle  in  the  order  of  the  cost  (emrait 
expenses)  per  attendance  week;  No.  58  having  the  highest  cost;  No.  61,  the  next  highest;  No.  66,  the 
next  highest;  eta  Thesplralcurveshows  what  part  this  cost  per  attendance  week  is  of  the  median  cost 
Thus,  school  No.  66  spends  2.84  times  the  median  cost,  which  is  indicated  by  circle  No.  1.  The  airovs 
In  the  central  part  of  each  figure  indicate  the  schools  which  fall  within  the  "middle  half"  on  the  cost  per 
attendance  week. 

In  each  part  of  figure  16,  some  function  of  expenditures  is  shown  by  means  of  the  "  dotted  "dgzag  carve 
In  each  case  the  median  is  1.  If  a  sdiool  falls  between  the  two  heavy  "kmg-dash"  didee.  It  Is  within  the 
"  middle  half"  or  "safety  tone  "  on  the  function  charted. 

ForiUustratlon,  note  the  third  radius  representing  school  No.  66  In  each  chart.  Parts  I-VX  HiIs  school 
spends  almost  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  per  attendance  week  for  current  expenses  as  the  median  cost 
This  relationship  is  indicated  by  the  relative  distances  of  the  "spiral"  and  the  "median"  from  the  «'0" 
circle  on  radius  56.    The  cost  in  this  school  is  considerably  above  "middle  halt" 

In  Part  I  this  school  spends  almost  three  times  as  much  for  administration  per  attendanee  week  as  the 
median  cost.  On  this  score  the  cost  is  also  above  the  "middle  half,"  since  the  "dotted"  eurre  meets 
radius  66  beyond  the  outer  "kmg-dash"  circle. 

In  Part  II  this  school  spends  for  instruction  per  attendance  week  1.76  times  the  median  cost.  On  this 
score,  also,  the  cost  is  above  the  "middle  half." 

In  Part  III  this  school  spends  for  the  operation  of  Its  plant  over  6  times  as  much  per  attendance  week  as 
the  median  cost.    Again,  it  is  considerably  above  the  "middle  half." 

In  Part  XV,  a  similar  statement  applies  for  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

In  Part  V  no  data  were  submitted  on  the  cost  of  miscellaneons  Items. 

In  Part  VI  certain  items  in  Parts  I  and  11  are  combined  to  show  the  amount  spent  per  attendance  week 
for  the  salaries  of  principals,  deans,  and  teadiers.  In  school  No.  66  the  amount  spent  for  salaries  per 
attendance  week  is  1.8  times  the  median  cost.  The  cost  is  above  the  "middle  half,"  since  the  dotted 
curve  meets  this  radius  beyond  the  outer  "fong^lash"  circle. 

By  noting  the  distances  of  the  points  on  the  curves  from  the  "O"  drele,  it  Is  possible  in  figure 
16  to  compare  the  expenditures  of  one  school  with  those  of  any  other  school  for  any  fonotloa  of  expense. 
In  Part  I,  for  example,  school  No.  63  spends  over  twice  as  much  per  attendance  week  for  admlnistratioB 
as  does  school  No.  62,  since  the  "dotted"  curve  meets  radius  63  twice  as  far  from  the  "O"  eirde  as  the 
point  of  intersection  of  this  carve  with  radius  52  is  distant  from  the  "  O  "  circle. 


The  data  of  Table  25  are  illustrated  in  figure  16,  Parts  I  to  VI.  ^n 
all  parts  of  figure  16  and  in  Tables  23,  24,  and  25,  the  order  of  the 
schools  is  the  same.  Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
numbers  of  the  schools  indicate  the  relative  sizes  of  the  schools  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  attendance  weeks.  This  means  that  the 
numbers  have  a  significance  in  the  interpretation  of  figure  16. 

The  spiral  curve  indicates  the  ratios  between  the  amounts  spent 
per  attendance  week  for  all  current  expenses  and  the  median  amount 
for  all  current  expenses  (see  Table  25,  colunm  2).  The  spiral  curve 
was  used  to  represent  the  totfil  current  expenses  rather  than  to 
represent  any  single  fimction  of  expense  so  that  comparison  might 
easily  be  made.  The  spiral  could  represent  any  other  item,  in  which 
case  the  spiral  would  not  be  the  same  and  the  order  of  schools  would 
be  governed  by  the  order  of  the  deviations  of  the  function  from  the 
median.  Schools  falling  within  the  middle  half  on  the  total  cost  of 
current  expenses  per  attendance  week  are  indicated  in  the  middle  of 
figure  16  ("Middle  half — Current  expenses^'). 

The  limits  of  the  middle  half  of  the  ratios  on  the  various  other 
items  (administration,  instruction,  etc.)  are  indicated  by  the  '46ng- 
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dash''  oirdes.  Thus  if  the ''  dotted  "  curve  meets  anj  radius  between 
the  two  ''long-dash"  oircles,  the  school  represented  by  that  radius 
spends  for  the  item  considered  an  amount  within  the  middle  half  as 
indicated  at  the  bottom  of  Table  24. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  considering  the  middle  half  that  it  may  be 
creditable  to  an  institution  to  be  located  eithei"  below  or  above  the 
middle  half  on  certain  items.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  seem 
altogether  creditable  for  a  school  to  be  above*  the  middle  half  on 


Fta.  16,  Part  I.— The  cost  of  administration  compared  with  the  median  cost. 

cost  of  instruction  or  to  be  below  the  middle  half  on  expenses  of 
operation  of  school  plant.  A  school  having  a  very  high  total  cost  per 
attendance  week  will  not  usually  fall  within  the  middle  zone  on  any 
item  of  expense.  Thus  the  ''dotted'^  curve  will  seldom  enter  this 
zone  for  the  14  schools  having  the  highest  cost  per  attendance  week. 
Similarly,  the  "dotted''  curve  will  usually  fall  below  this  zone  for 
the  15  schools  having  the  lowest  cost  per  attendance  week. 

160407**— 20 4  ^  . 
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The  dotted  curve  of  figure  16,  Part  I,  shows  that  the  cost  for 
administration  per  attendance  week,  in  general,  tends  to  be  hi^ 
when  the  cost  for  current  expenses  per  attendance  week  is  high,  and 
low  when  the  cost  per  attendance  for  current  expenses  is  low,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  dotted  curve  tends  to  follow  the 
spiral  curve.  In  several  cases  there  are  notable  exceptions  such  as 
schools  Nos.  52  and  39,  which  are  low  on  this  item,  and  schools  Nos. 


Fio.  16,  Part  II.— The  cost  ofinstraotion  compared  with  the  median  cost. 

9, 27,  21 ,  and  48,  which  are  comparatively  high  on  this  item.  There  is 
perhaps  some  error  in  the  reports  in  the  cases  where  the  curve  for 
administration  falls  beyond  the  scale. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  on  the  spiral  curve  practically 
all  of  the  schools  above  the  middle  half  (No.  58,  through  51,  to  and 
including  45)  are  indicated  by  large  numbers,  which  means  that  they 
are  the  smaller  schools.     Thds  likely  accounts  for  the  high  cost  per 
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attendance  week  for  current  expenses  in  these  institutions.  Most  of 
the  schools  below  the  median  on  the  spiral  (No.  36,  through  14,  to 
and  including  38)  are  indicated  by  small  numbers,  thus  signifying 
tliat  they  are  the  larger  schools.  This  seems  to  point  out  that  the 
larger  schools  are  the  less  expensive. 

Two  types  of  comparisons  are  possible  in  these  figures.     The  first 
t3rpe  is  that  of  noting  how  one  particular  school  stands  on  any  one 


Fio.  16,  Part  m.— The  oost  of  opention  as  compared  with  the  median  cost. 

item,  or  on  all  items  of  expense  as  related  to  the  central  tendency, 
median  of  middle  half.  Thus  by  noting  school  No.  52  on  all  the  parts 
of  figure  16  it  is  evident  that  this  school  is  high  (above  the  median)  on 
the  cost  per  attendance  week  for  each  purpose,  though  relatively 
not  so  high  on  the  operation  of  school  plant  (see  fig.  16,  Part  III)  as 
on  the  other  items.  It  enters  the  '*  safety  zone^'  on  no  function  of 
expense.     It  is  very  high  on  maintenance  and  on  miscellaneous  items. 
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It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  a  small  school,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  high  number  (52),  and  that  its  total  current  expenses  per  attend- 
ance week  are  high  as  indicated  by  the  spiral  curve.  In  similar 
manner  it  may  be  noted  that  school  No.  2  is  below  the  middle  half 
on  administration,  above  the  niedian  but  within  the  middle  half  on 
instruction,  below  the  median  but  within  the  middle  half  on  opera- 
tion, etc. 


Fio.  16,  Part  IV.— Tfae  cost  of  maintenanoe  as  compared  wltli  the  median  oost. 

The  second  type  of  comparison  is  that  of  showing  how  the  expendi- 
tures of  one  school  compare  with  those  of  another  school  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  this  the  distances  of  the  points  from  the  ''0''  cir- 
cle are  to  be  noted  and  compared.  Thus,  school  No.  53  spends 
about  twice  as  much  per  attendance  week  for  administration 
as  does  school  No.  52,  as  is  explained  in  the  directions  for  reading  the 
figures. 
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The  observation  may  be  made  tlmt  some  items  show  much  greater 
general  variation  from  the  median  than  do  others,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  different  widths  of  the  '^  middle  half  on  the  different  parts  of 
figure  16.  The  *  'safety  zones''  are  of  different  widths  in  the  different 
charts.  The  least  variation  from  the  median  is  in  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion (see  fig.  16,  Part  11)  and  In  salaries  of  principals,  deans,  and 
teachers  (see  fig.  16,  Part  VI),  and  the  greatest  variation  is  in  the  cost 


Fio.  16,  Part  V.— The  cost  of  misoeUaneous  items  as  compared  with  the  median  cost. 

of  maintenance.     In  the  latter  case  some  schools  may  have  included 
outlays  in  reporting  maintenance. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  total  current  expenses  going  for  each 
function  of  expense  can  be  noted  approximately  on  figure  16,  Parts 
I-VI.  If  the  expenditures  for  the  various  purposes  in  each  school 
were  ideally  distributed,  as  indicated  by  the  medians  in  Table  24, 
there  would  be  no  fluctuation  from  the  spiral  curve  and  the  dotted 
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curve  would  fall  on  the  spiral  curve  in  each  part  of  figure  16.  In 
general,  it  is  creditable  to  an  institution  to  have  minor  deviations 
from  the  '^spiral."  When  the  percentage  for  any  one  item  is  above 
the  median  percentage  for  that  item  the  '^dotted"  curve  in  general 
falls  outside  the  spiral,  and  when  the  percentage  for  one  item  is  less 
than  the  median  percentage  for  that  item  the  ''dotted"  curve  falls 
within  the  spiral.     In  Part  I  school  No.  53  is  an  illustration  of  the 


Fio.  16,  Pabt  VI.— The  salaries  of  principals,  deans,  and  teachers  as  compared  with  the  median  cost. 

former,  where  the  ** dotted"  curve  meets  the  radius  beyond  the  spiral 
point.  Judging  from  the  median,  this  school  spends  too  high  a 
proportion  of  its  total  current  expenses  for  administration.  This 
same  fact  is  evident  in  Table  27,  which  shows  that  this  school  spends 
14.6  per  cent  for  administration,  as  compared  with  8.7  per  cent  in 
the  median  school.  In  Part  I  school  No.  52  is  an  example  of  the 
latter,  where  the  dotted  curve  falls  inside  the  spiral  curve,  and  where 
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the  percentage  spent  for  administration  is  less  than  the  median 
(Table  27,  column  12).  This  comparison  holds  in  general,  though 
there  are  slight  differences  due  to  the  fact  that  the  median  is  used 
instead  of  arithmetical  average.  The  variation  is  usually  restricted 
to  about  10  per  cent.  In  other  words,  when  the  proportion  going 
for  any  function  varies  less  than  10  per  cent  from  the  median  propor- 
tion going  for  that  purpose,  the  dotted  curve  is  likely  to  fall  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  spiral  from  that  indicated  by  the  table  of  per- 
centages. Where  this  variation  is  greater  than  10  per  cent  the  dotted 
curve  falls  within  or  without  the  spiral  curve  as  indicated  by  the 
table  of  percentage. 

THE  SALARY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

Tablb  26. — Total  current  expenses  and  salaries  of  principals  of  58  Stale  normal  schools^ 

1917-18. 


Namber 

or 

school 

Total  current 
expenaes. 

Salary  of 
principal. 

Number 

of 

school 

•^SSe 
22). 

Total  corrent 
expenses. 

Salary  of 
principal. 

AsHOQDt* 

Ratio  to 
median. 

Amoont. 

Ratio  to 
median. 

Amoont. 

Ratio  to 
median. 

Amount. 

Ratio  to 
median. 

1 

t 

S 

4 

6 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 

1190,212 

X61 

65,000 

1.80 

30 

174,782 

'       0.96 

$3,800 

1.06 

1 

191,780 

X51 

6,000 

1.67 

19 

74,186 

.96 

3800 

1.06 

4 

166,645 

X16 

3,000 

.56 

46 

73,646 

.96 

4,500 

1.35 

13 

130,200 
137,856 

1.83 

3,900 

1.08 

35 

73,217 

.94 

3,750 

1.04 

8 

1.80 

5  500 

1.53 

52 

7i;568 

.93 

3,500 

.97 

» 

132^317 

1.73 

6,000 

1.67 

33 

60,715 

.91 

3,000 

.83 

6 

123,236 

1.61 

5,000 

1.80 

20 

68,966 

.00 

3,500 

.97 

23 

132,777 

1.61 

4,500 

1.35 

53 

66,087 

.86 

3,000 

.83 

5 

119,816 
117,917 

1.57 

4,500 

1.35 

41 

64,881 

.85 

3,063 

.85 

9 

1.54 

4,000 

1.11 

17 

01,180 

.84 

4  000 

1.11 

10 

115,045 

1.53 

3,600 

1.00 

45 

63,240 

.83 

3,375 

.94 

U 

114,837 

1.50 

5,000 

1.30 

32 

63,734 

.83 

3,350 

.93 

11 

113,480 

1.48 

4,300 

ItlO 

56 

61,963 

.81 

3,250 

.90 

.    » 

110,741 

1.45 

3,000 

.83 

36 

59,641 

.78 

3,600 

1.00 

13 

100,774 

1.43 

3,000 

.83 

43 

54,074 

.71 

3,000 

.83 

51 

104,927 

1.37 

3  500 

.97 

47 

52,100 

.68 

5,000 

1.39 

16 

103,010 

1.35 

5,000 

1.39 

55 

50,126 

.66 

3,500 

.97 

3 

102,386 

1.34 

4,000 

1.11 

43 

48,650 
47:764 
4/,061 

.64 

3,250 

.00 

15 

96,400 

1.20 

4,000 

1.11 

64 

.63 

3,250 

.00 

34 

06,442 

1.36 

4,500 

1.26 

31 

.63 

3,000 

.83 

7 

96,366 

1.34 

4,000 

1.11 

49 

45,597 

.60 

3,206 

.80 

18 

98,556 

1.32 

4,350 

1.18 

50 

43,033 

.56 

3,500 

.69 

V 

90,336 

1.18 

4,300 

1.19 

44 

42,964 

.56 

3,000 

.83 

28 

80,861 

1.17 

4,000 

1.11 

37 

34,459 

.45 

3,100 

.86 

30 

83,000 

1.08 

4,000 

1.11 

58 

28,437 

.37 

3,100 

.61 

26 

83  603 

1.08 

4,000 

1.11 

34 

36,933 

.36 

2,040 

.57 

25 

79,453 
77^346 

1.04 

4,000 

1.11 

57 

23,096 

.39 

3,300 

.61 

40 

1.01 

1,764 

.49 

48 

15,444 

.30 

2,000 

.56 

31 

76,519 

1.00 

2,700 

.76 

38 

13,576 

.16 

1.200 

.33 

'^ 

109,774 
76,346 
59,641 

1.43 
1.00 

.78 

4,350 
3,600 
3,000 

1.18 
1.00 
.83 

(«) 

1  Upper  Umit  of  the  middle  half  of  the  amounts  or  of  the  ratios. 

t  Median. 

s  Lower  Umit  of  the  middle  half  of  the  amounts  or  of  the  ratios. 

Figure  17  (see  page  58)  shows  the  salaries  of  the  principals  of  State 
normal  schools  as  compared  to  the  number  of  attendance  weeks  (indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  the  school)  and  as  compared  to  the  total 
amount  for  current  expenses  (indicated  by  the  spiral  curve).  This 
figure  is  to  be  read  like  figure  16,  except  that  the  order  of  the  schools 
is  not  the  same  as  in  figure  16.     The  data  are  given  in  Table  26. 
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To  show  what  proportion  of  their  total  current  expenses  the  schoob 
spend  for  the  various  purposes  the  data  of  Table  26  were  computed, 
^niis  table  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  The  institution  at  Johnson,  Vt., 
expended  7.4  per  cent  of  its  total  current  expense  for  the  salary  of 
the  principal,  1.9  per  cent  for  other  expenses  of  educational  admima- 
tration,  53.8  per  cent  for  deans  and  teachers,  etc. 


FiQ.  17.— The  nlary  of  the  principals  in  58  State  normal  schools. 
ExplattaUimcffigwretr.  Tlu  taktrf  of  (he  prhteipal  hi  S8  SMe  nornial  iAools. 

To  read  curves  observe: 

Schools  are  numbered  as  in  figure  16.    (See  Table  22.) 

Beginning  with  school  No.  2,  schools  are  arranged  around  the  circle  in  the  decreasing  order  of  their  total 
current  expenses.  Thus,  school  No.  2  spends  2.61  times  as  much  as  the  median,  or  school  No.  31;  sGhool 
No.  1  spends  2.61  times  the  median,  etc. 

The  salary  of  the  principal  in  school  No.  2  is  1.39  times  the  median  salary,  which  is  indicated  by  drcls 
No.  1.  The  salary  of  this  principal  is  above  the  ''middle  half''  since  the  ''dotted"  curve  meeto  this 
radius  above  the  outer  "long-dash  "  circle. 

This  school,  being  No.  2,  is  second  in  size  as  measured  by  the  total  number  of  attendance  weeks.  Cod- 
sequently  a  higher  salary  than  would  be  indicated  bv  the  "middle  cone"  is  to  be  expected.  The  total 
current  expenses  in  this  school  are  higher  than  those  m  any  other  of  these  58  schools.  The  lam  amount 
of  money  expended  is  another  index  as  to  the  importance  of  this  prindpalship  and  tends  to  Justuy  a  salary 
above  toe  "middle  half."  r—*- 

The  salary  of  one  principal  may  be  compared  with  that  of  another  by  noting  the  relative  distancss  ci 
the  "dotted"  curve  from  the  "0'^  line.  Thus,  the  salary  paid  the  principal  in  school  No.  1  is  3  times  as 
much  as  the  salary  of  the  principal  in  school  No.  4.  These  two  sdiools  are  nearly  equal  in  siseand  inflor 
about  the  same  current  expenses.    School  No.  4  is  for  colored  persons. 
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Tablb  28. — Percentages  of  total  current  expense  of  each  of  58  Stale  normal  sekoolSy  which 
were  expended  for  the  different  purposeSy  arranged  in  order  cfmagnH;u4e, 

(Bnoe  IndioatM  middle  half  of  the  percentages.] 
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7.6 
6.9 

31.5 
30.2 

17.6 
16.3 

7.6 
7.2 

12.4 
12.3 

71.8 
71.0 

8.9 
8.8 

7.31 
7.24 

6.8 

5.1 

65.8 

6.3 

30.1 

15.8 

7.0 

12.3 

70.8 

8.6 

7.23 

6.7 

5.1 

65.2 

6.1 

29.7 

13.3 

6.7 

12.0 

70.2 

8.2 

7.05 

6.4 

4.7 

64.5 

6.0 

28.0 

11.3 

6.6 

11.9 

68.7 

7.9 

6.97 

6.2 

""6.1 

6il 

5.8 

4.5 

_4.2 

3.9 

3.9 

61.8 
60.4 
60.4 
60.2 

6.8 
5.3 
5.2 

27.7 

^27.1 

27.0 

26.9 

10.7 

_10.3 

9.5 

9.3 

6.*0 
5  0 

_11.9 
11.1 

•10.9 
10.6 

_67.8 
67.0 
65.8 
66.6 

7.8 
7.7 
7.6 
7.4 

_6.95 
,6.81 
6.70 
6.62 

5.8 
5.7 

5.1 

9.1 

5.6 

3.5 

50.2 

5.0 

26.8 

8.0 

5.7 

10.6 

64.5 

6.6 

6.55 

6.4 

6.3 

3.5 

58.5 

4.7 

26.7 

7.7 

5.5 

3.5 

10.6 

64.4 

6.5 

6.44 

5.1 

6.3 

3.2 

58.2 

4.7 

26.5 

7.4 

5.3 

3.3 

9.8 

64.1 

6.3 

6.43 

5.0 

5.2 

3.1 

58.0 

4.5 

26.4 

7.3 

5.2 

3.2 

9.7 

63.1 

5.8 

6.38 

3.9 

5.1 

3.0 

57.7 

4.4 

24.7 

6.6 

5.0 

3.2 

9.7 

61.8 

5.7 

6.31 

3.8 

5.1 

2.9 

57.6 

4.3 

24.7 

6.3 

4.8 

1.5 

9.5 

61.4 

5.7 

6.27 

'  3.« 

5.1 

2.9 

57.3 

4.2 

23.3 

5.7 

4.8 

1.4 

9.3 

60.7 

5.5 

6.24 

3.6 

5.1 

2.8 

57.2 

4.2 

21.1 

5.6 

4.7 

1.3 

9.3 

60.2 

5.3 

6.20 

3.3 

5.0 

2.8 

55.7 

4.1 

20.5 

5.3 

4.5 

1.3 

9.1 

60.1 

6.0 

6.20 

3.2 

4.9 

2.7 

55.6 

4.1 

19.6 

4.9 

4.4 

1.3 

8.9 

60,1 

4.8 

6.12 

3.1 

4.0 

2.6 

53.9 

4.1 

19.2 

4.5 

4.3 

1.2 

8.9 

50.2 

4.7 

6.07 

»2.6 

U.8 

»2.5 

i53.8 

U.l 

U9.0 

M.4 

M.3 

»1.1 

«8.7 

«57.7 

»4.6 

15.88 

2.6 

4.8 

2.4 

53.1 

3.7 

18.8 

4.0 

3.7 

1.0 

8.7 

67.5 

4.4 

5.86 

2.3 

4.8 

2.4 

62.8 

3.7 

18.4 

3.8 

3.7 

.9 

8.5 

57.5 

3.9 

5.80 

2.0 

4.7 

2.4 

52.7 

3.5 

18.2 

3.5 

3.5 

.9 

8.3 

56.6 

3.8 

5.73 

1.9 

4.7 

2.4 

52.6 

3.4 

18.0 

3.4 

3.5 

.8 

8.3 

56.2 

3.7 

5.60 

1.9 

4.5 

2.3 

52.4 

3.3 

17.9 

8.4 

3.4 

.7 

8.1 

56.2 

3.5 

5.59 

-1.6 

4.5 

2.3 

51.6 

3.1 

17.8 

3.2 

2.8 

.7 

7.9 

55.9 

3.5 

5.56 

1.5 

4.5 

2.3 

49.5 

3.1 

17.6 

2.9 

2.8 

.6 

7.9 

65.4 

3.4 

5.42 

1.5 

4.4 

3.1 

48.6 

3.0 

17.2 

2.9 

2.7 

.6 

7.8 

53.9 

3.1 

5.30 

1.4 

4.4 

2.0 

47.8 

2.9 

17.0 

2.8 

2.5 

.5 

7.7 

52.4 

2.8 

5.29 

1.3 

4.3 

1.9 

47.3 

2.7 

17.0 

2.8 

2.3 

.4 

7.6 

51.6 

2.8 

5.26 

1.1 

4.2 

1.9 

46.6 

2.7 

16.5 

2.5 

2.3 

.1 

7.6 

51.4 

2.5 

5.22 

.9 

4.1 

1.8 

45.3 

2.5 

16.3 

2.5 

2.1 

7.6 

47.3 

2.3 

5.20 

4.0 

1.5 

44.4 

2.5 

15.2 

2.5 

1.0 

7.3 

47.3 

2.1 

4.86 

4  0 

1  4 

42  6 

2  3 

16.1 

*~  2  3 

—1  8 

7.3 

45.1 

1.9 

4.72 

-3  9 

1.4 

—41.6 

2.1 

14a 

2.3 

1.8 

-7.1 

43.1 

1.8 

4.66 

3.8 

1.3 

41.4 

2.0 

13.9 

2.3 

1.7 

6.9 

42.9 

1.7 

4.64 

3.8 

1.3 

40.6 

1.7 

13.5 

2.2 

1.6 

6.9 

42.7 

1.6 

4.64 

3.7 

1.3 

39.8 

1.7 

13.4 

2.0 

1.5 

6.7 

42.6 

1.5 

4.57 

3.5 

1.1 

36.7 

1.6 

13.1 

1.8 

1.4 

6.6 

40.8 

1.4 

4.12 

3.4 

1.0 

33.6 

1.6 

12.7 

1.8 

1.4 

6.6 

37.8 

1.4 

4.04 

3  3 

1  0 

31  8 

1.2 

12  6 

1  7 

1.4 

6.6 

33.7 

1.4 

3.88 

3.1 

.8 

30.8 

1.2 

10.8 

1.5 

.8 

6.2 

33.5 

.8 

3.43 

3.1 

.6 

29.5 

1.2 

10.4 

1.2 

.7 

6.2 

33.4 

.7 

3.43 

2.8 

.6 

28.1 

1.0 

10.1 

1.1 

.6 

6.0 

32.9 

.6 

3.40 

2.8 

.5 

27.1 

.9 

9.7 

.9 

.5 

6.0 

32.4 

.5 

3.24 

2.7 

.4 

25.3 

.1 

9.6 

.9 

.2 

6.0 

28.9 

.2 

2.80 

2.5 

.4 

23.8 

7.3 

.8 

5.1 

28.7 

2.73 

2.2 

23.6 

6.4 

4.6 

24.5 

2.73 

1.2 

22.4 

4.4 

4.1 

23.6 

2.36 



t  Median. 
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.  Table  28  shows  the  percentages  of  Table  25  arranged  in  seriAl 
order.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  variation  among  the  different 
percentages  expended  for  the  various  functions.  It  also  shows  die 
middle  half  of  each  group  of  percentages.  With  its  use  the  itda- 
tive  expenditures  of  an  institution  oan  easily  be  compared  with  the 
general  practice  of  the  58  schools.  Thus,  for  example,  school  No. 
2  faUs  below  the  middle  half  on  the  percentoge  expended  for  busi- 
ness administration,  below  the  middle  half  on  the  salaiy  of  the  presi- 
dent, below  the  middle  half  on  other  expenses  of  educational  ad- 
ministration, above  the  middle  half  on  the  salaries  of  deans  and 
teachers,  above  the  middle  half  on  textbooks  and  supplies  of  instrac- 
tion,  within  the  middle  half  on  operation  of  school  plant,  below 
the  middle  half  on  maintenance,  within  the  middle  half  on  auxiliary 
agencies  and  sundry  activities,  and  below  the  middle  half  on  fixed 
charges. 

ACCURACY, 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  this  study  of 
normal  schools.  There  may  be,  however,  some  errors  in  the  com- 
puted data.  There  seem  to.  be  a  few  errors  in  certain  reports  as 
has  been  noted  above  in  the  discussion  of  the  wide  deviation  from 
the  median  in  the  cost  of  maintenance.  There  is  also  a  slight  error 
due  to  using  the  median  instead  of  the  arithmetical  mean  as  the 
average.  The  median  is  a  counting  average  and  is  not  much  affected 
by  extremely  high  or  low  cost.  Thus,  in  Table  24  the  sum  of  the 
median  amounts  in  columns  3-11,  inclusive,  is  $5.76,  while  the 
median  amount  in  column  2  is  $6.43.  To  be  ideal  a  school  would 
spend  $6.43  per  attendance  week  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  ideal 
on  the  distribution  of  its  expenditures  the  total  cost  per  attendance 
week  would  be  only  $5.76.  The  variation  here,  it  will  be  noted, 
is  restricted  to  about  10  per  cent.  A  similar  error  may  be  noted 
in  Table  28.  The  sum  of  the  median  percentages  in  columns  1-9, 
inclusive,  is  96.6,  instead  of  100.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
median  is  a  counting  average  and  is  not  mathematically  exact, 
which  means  that  extremely  high  and  low  cost  do  not  materially 
affect  it.  In  the  case  of  the  arithmetical  mean  or  common  average, 
extremely  high  cost  or  low  cost  affects  the  average  very  materially. 
In  this  chapter,  in  this  study  of  expenditures,  it  is  thought  best 
to  use  the  median  rather  than  the  arithmetical  average  because 
extremely  high  costs  for  any  purpose  may  be  due  to  erroneous 
reports.  By  its  use  the  general  effect  of  an  erroneous  distribution 
of  expenditures  in  a  few  schools  is  minimized.  The  median,  there- 
fore, shows  the  central  tendency  better  than  the  arithmetical  average 
in  studying  expenditures. 
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Table  29. — IHstribtUion  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  sum- 

m^  sessions  of  1917,  ' 


Weeks  in  summer  session. 

Number  of 
scbools. 

Number  of 
scbools. 

State. 

Private, 
vate. 

State. 

Pri- 
vate. 

4...     • 

9 

2 

.     65 

4 
2 
8 

10.. 

14 

5.:::::::::::::::::*:::::::::::::: 

11 

12 

6... 

2 

7 

Total  number  of  reports 

8.!!! ! 

12 

6 

130 

16 

1 

The  summer  sessions  of  normal  schools  are  an  important  item. 
There  were  130  reported  in  State  normal  schools  and  16  in  private 
normal  schools  for  the  summer  of  1917. 

From  Table  29  it  is  evident  that  the  most  common  length  of 
summer  session  was  6  weeks,  and  the  next  most  common  was  12 
weeks. 

Tablb  30. — Distribution  of  normal  schools  according  to  the  number  of  instructors  in 
the  summer  sessions  of  1917, 


Number  of  instructors. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of  instructors. 

Number  of 
schools. 

State. 

Pri- 
vate. 

State. 

10 
2 
3 
4 

»8 

Pri- 
vate. 

1-5 : 

4 

13 
16 
18 
17 
12 
9 
9 

2 

41-45 

6-10 

46-50 

11-15. 

61-55 

16-30 .     . 

56-60 

21-25 

More  than  60 

26-30. 

Total  number  of  reports 

31-35...!!;!;!!!;!;!!!!!!!;!!!];;; 

125 

16 

36-40 

'  61,  70,  74,  79,  81,  88,  92,  and  98. 

From  Table  30  some  knowledge  of  the  size  of  faculty  in  the  sum- 
mer session^  may  be  noted.  A  total  of  3,582  instructors,  an  average 
of  almost  29  per  school,  was  reported  by  125  State  schools,  while 
16  private  schools  reported  a  total  of  240  instructors,  an  average 
of  15  per  school. 
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Table  31. — DistribtUion  of  normal  tehooU  according  to  the  number  of  Mtudtntt  enroiUd 
in  the  $umm^  seieions  of  1917, 


students  enr6Ued. 

Numb«rof 
schools. 

Stadents  enrolled. 

Number  o( 
sdioois. 

Bute. 

Pri- 
vate. 

Sute. 

Prt- 
rate. 

1-25 

1 
6 
5 
4 

4 
1 
2 
3 

601-600 

601-700 

12 

19 

I 

26-M 

61-75 

701-800 

801-900 

76-100 

goi-1  000 

1-100 

16 
25 
17 
13 
4 

10 
3 

i 

1,001-1,166!.  I!!!!!!.'!-*!!!!!!!!!!! 

101-aoo 

More  than  1,100...  .             .  , 

aoi-300 

Total  number  of  reports 

1 

801-400 

116  '           IJ 

401^500 

I  1,254, 1,333, 1,377, 1,605, 1,606, 1,700, 1,731, 1,960,  and  2,255. 

The  size  of  the  student  body  is  shown  in  Table  31.  A  number  of 
summer  schools  are  very  large,  13  enrolling  mor^  than  1,000  students. 
A  total  of  52,810  students  was  reported  enrolled  by  116  State  schools, 
an  average  of  about  445  per  school,  while  15  private  normal  schools 
reported  for  the  summer  an  enrollment  of  1,814,  an  average  of  about 
121  per  school. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  LIST. 

I.  State  normal  schools: 

Reporting  in  1916  but  not  in  1918 — 

Mound ville,  Ala.,  State  Nonnal  School.  ^ 
El  Rito,  N.  Mex.,  Spanish- American  Nonnal  School. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Weet  Tennessee  State  Nonnal  School. 
Murfreeeboro,  Tenn.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  Nonnal  School. 
Athens,  W.  Va.,  Concord  State  Nonnal  School. 

Reporting  in  1918  but  not  in  1916 — 

Commerce,  Tex.,  East  Texas  Normal. College. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  State  Normal  School. 

No  longer  rated  as  a  normal  school — 

Pembroke,  N.  C,  Indian  Nonnal  Coll^;e. 

Transferred  to  the  list  of  private  normal  schools — 

Tuskegee,  Ala.,  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 
Hampton,  Va.,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

II.  City  normal  schools: 

Reporting  in  1916  but  not  in  1918 — 

Shenandoah,  Iowa,  Western  Normal  Coll^;e. 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  Cohoes  Training  School. 

Reporting  in  1918  but  not  in  1916 — 

Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  Albert  Lea  High  School. 
Pittsbiugh,  Pa.,  Pittsbuj^  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
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in.  County  normal  schools: 

Reporting  in  1918  but  not  in  1916 — 

Ludington,  Mich.,  Mamn  County  Normal  School. 

Manistee,  Mich.,  Manistee  County  Normal  School. 

All  of  the  county  normal  schools  of  Ohio  which  reported. 

rV.  Private  normal  schools: 

Reporting  in  1916  but  not  in  1918 — 

Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  Pea  Bidge  Masonic  College. 

Madison,  Fla.,  Florida  Normal  Institute. 

Marion,  Ind.,  Marion  Normal  Institute. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  Muncie  National  Institute. 

Bloomfield,  Iowa,  Normal  and  Scientific  Institute. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jenny  Hunter  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Froebellian  School  for  Women. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  La  Mojme  Normal  Institute. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Richmond  Training  School  for  Kindergartnern. 

Reporting  in  1918  but  not  in  1916 — 

Chicago,  111.,  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Chicago,  111.,  Technical  Normal  School  of  Chicago. 

Ammendale,  Md.,  Ammendale  Normal  Institute. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Lesley  Normal  School. 

Santee,  Nebr.,  Sanjtee  Normal  Training  School. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Newark  Normal  School  for  Physical  Education  and 

Hygiene. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Connecticut  Froebel  Kindergarten  and  Primary 

Training  School. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Culver-Smith  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Columbia  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Miami,  Fla.,  Miami  Kindergarten  Normal  Schocl. 
Chicago,  111.,  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Springfield  Normal  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Harrisbuig,  Pa.,  Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Dallas  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Fort  Worth  Kindergarten  and  Teachers'  Training 

School. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

State  normal  schools. — Of  the  types  of  normal  schools  herein  dis- 
cussed the  State  schools  are  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  train- 
uig  of  teachers.  These  institutions  have  increased  in  niunber  in  the 
P^od  1900-1918.  They  have  also  increased  in  size  as  measured  by 
the  average  size  of  faculty,  the  average  enrollment,  the  average  size 
of  library,  and  the  average  income. 

The  distribution  tables  on  the  number  of  instructors,  the  enroll- 
Q^t,  the  amount  of  practice  teaching,  the  model  and  practice  school 
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enrollment,  the  property  valuation,  the  size  of  library,  and  the  total 
expenditures  indicate  that  there  is  great  variation  among  the  differ- 
ent State  normal  schools  in  these  respects. 

Wide  differences  exist  in  the  policies  of  the  different  States  regard- 
ing their  State  normal  schools.  Several  States  provide  many  institu- 
tions, while  a  number  of  States  provide  only  one  or  two.  Only  42 
States  have  State  normal  schools  separately  oi^anized;  3  States  have 
State  teachers'  colleges. 

The  policies  of  administration  and  control  are  very  different  in  the 
different  States.  In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  all  receipts  which  the 
schools  received  from  fees,  productive  fimds,  etc.,  are  turned  over  to 
the  central  State  authorities.  All  available  receipts  for  the  schoob 
come  directly  from  State  appropriations.  A  somewhat  similar  policy 
of  centralized  control  obtains  in  several  other  States,  as  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.  In  most  States,  however,  administrative  con- 
trol is  not  so  highly  centralized,  the  individual  schools  having  greater 
freedom  in  this  matter. 

A  third  difference  in  State  policies  pertains  to  the  financial  support 
of  the  State  normal  schools.  Figure  15  shows  that  the  proportion 
of  total  income  for  current  expenses  which  comes  from  public  funds 
varies  in  the  different  States,  it  being  over  97  per  cent  in  one  State 
and  about  20  per  cent  in  another. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  later  years  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
income  of  State  normal  schools  was  appropriated  from  public  funds 
than  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  1900-1918  (see 
fig.  13). 

The  study  of  expenditures  shows  that  there  is  great  variation  in 
this  item  as  to  the  total  amoimts  spent  by  the  different  schools,  as  to 
the  proportionate  amounts  spent  for  various  purposes. 

The  summer  schools  are  a  very  important  feature  in  the  work  of 
the  State  normal  schools. 

City  and  county  n^yrmal  schools, — ^The  nxmiber  of  city  normal  schools 
remained  almost  the  same  throughout  the  period  considered.  Several 
of  these  are  large  institutions,  as  was  netted  in  the  discussion  of  the 
distribution  tables.  Others  are  not  so  large,  the  instructors  being 
few  in  number  and  the  enrollment  frequently  small.  These  schools 
usually  have  large  practice  schools  and  give  much  attention  to  this 
phase  of  training. 

The  county  normal  schools  are  of  more  recent  development  than 
are  the  city  normal  schools.  In  late  years  they  have  increased 
rapidly  in  number.  They  are  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the 
training  of  teachers. 

Private  normal  schools, — ^The  number  of  private  normal  schools 
decreased  rapidly  in  the  period  1900-1918.  In  general,  the  average 
private  normal  school  of  later  years  is  larger  than  was  the  average 
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private  normal  school  of  eartier  years.  This  means  one  of  two 
things,  either  that  the  larger  schools  tend  to  survive  or  that  the 
schools  which  continue  are  becoming  larger.  Private  normal  schools 
tend  to  become  a  less  important  factor  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
They  are  yet,  however,  important  in  training  teachers,  especially 
teachers  for  special  phases  of  work,  such  as  physical  education  and 
kindergarten  teaching. 
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LETTER    OF    TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washinfffon^  October  21^  1919. 
Sir:  Motion-picture  films  have  come  to  be  recognized  quite  gen- 
erally as  a  valuable  and  practical  means  of  instruction  in  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities,  and  for  clubs  and  societies  organized  for  educa- 
tional purposes.    The  number  of  persons  making  such  use  of  them  is 
now  very  large  and  is  constantly  becoming  larger.    To  all  these  a 
handbook  of  general  information  on  motion-picture  equipment,  in- 
stallation, handling,  and  repair,  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
their  needs,  will  be  very  helpful.    For  this  reason  I  recommend  the 
publication  of  this  manuscript,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
F,  W.  Reynolds,  of  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
and  for  some  time  connected  with  the  educational  extension  division 
of  this  bureau. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxtox, 

Commviss  foner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 


No  fact  of  the  motion-picture  world  is  more  striking  to-day  than  that 
of  the  interest  in  motion  pictures  for  purposes  of  education.  If  the 
day  of  the  motion  picture  in  education  has  arrived — as  would  thus 
seem  to  be  the  case — and  if  the  brains  and  money  behind  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  motion-picture  films  for  use  in  education 
should  make  the  already  existing  source  of  supply  of  educational 
motion  pictures  not  merely  greater  in  volume  but  richer  in  content 
and  variety  and  more  easy  of  access — as  would  seem  to  be  the  very 
reasonable  hope — then  the  problem  of  giving  the  day  significance  will 
promptly  be  with  the  users — the  schools  and  the  other  organizations 
of  whatever  sort  having  immediate  responsibility  in  education. 

A  part  of  the  problem  will,  from  the  nature  of  motion  pictures,  be 
mechanical — relative  to  equipment  and  its  installation  and  use  and  to 
the  handling  of  motion-picture  films. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  assisting  users  of  motion  pictures  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  problem  that  this  pamphlet  has  been  prepared. 

In  the  course  of  the  pamphlet  is  the  interesting  observation  of  the 
editor  that  high-school  students  who  have  learned  to  operate  a  mo- 
tion-picture projection  machine  often  give  better  exhibitions  than  pro- 
fessional theater  operators.  Xt  any  rate,  the  mechanical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  use  of  motion  pictures  in  schools  are  so  easily  overcome 
that  they  can  in  no  way  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  as  an  aid  in  education.  The  time  is  near  when  no  school  will 
be  complete  without  its  motion-picture  projection  machine,  and  no  in- 
structor well  prepared  or  student  mechanically  inclined  well  tauj^t 
without  facility  in  its  use. 

F.W.R 
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Purpose  of  pamphlet. — There  is  no  difference  in  the  general  prin- 
ciples involved  between  a  picture-slide  projector  and  a  picture-film 
projector,  and  the  slide  lantern  is  rather  well  and  widely  understood.  * 
What  difference  there  is  between  the  two  is  in  the  mechanism  for 
passing  the  pictures  in  succession  through  the  cone  of  projecting  light. 
The  mechanism  for  moving  the  picture  film  past  the  projection  aper- 
ture is  not  as  intricate  as  at  first  glance  one  might  be  led  to  suppose. 

It  is  to  enable  the  educator  to  have  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  elements  involved  in  this  new  device  for  teaching,  and 
to  answer  the  more  pertinent  questions  incident  to  the  purchase,  in- 
stallation, and  use  of  motion-picture  machines  that  this  pamphlet  has 
been  prepared.  For  assistance  in  its  compilation  indebtedness  is 
acknowledged  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  and  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers,  or  their 
publications. 

Standard  -filin  only. — ^First  of  all  the  bureau  deems  it  wise  to  caution 
schools  and  other  users  of  film  that  the  film  furnished  by  the  section 
of  visual  instruction  is  "  standard  film,"  ^  that  is,  film  of  world-wide 
standard  dimensions.  It  can  not  be  used  in  any  of  the  odd-sized  ma- 
chines on  the  market.  This  standard  film  is  obtainable  all  over  the 
world,  and  there  are  millions  of  feet  available,  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  subjects.  This  standard  film  is  If  inches  wide,  with  pictures 
thereon  16  to  the  foot  and  four  perforations  on  each  side  of  each  pic- 
ture on  the  film.  Each  single  picture,  or  "  frame,"  is  |  inch  by  1  inch, 
the  latter  dimension  being  the  width  of  the  pictures,  i.  e.,  across  the 
film.  The  screen  picture  (motion  picture)  is,  therefore,  always  three- 
fourths  as  high  as  it  is  wide.  Because  of  this  fact  the  size  of  motion' 
pictures  is  almost  invariably  described  by  the  width. 

Portable  v.  nonportahle  projectors. — ^In  the  selection  of  a  projec- 
tion machine  the  first  consideration  is  the  resultant  picture.  It  should 
be  well  lighted  and  of  sufficient  size  for  the  audience.  For  an  audi- 
ence of  50  to  100  a  well-made  portable  machine  and  a  5-foot  screen 
are  usually  acceptable.  For  larger  audiences  it  is  obvious  that  a 
larger  screen  is  required  and  in  ratio  a  larger  amount  of  light.  For 
audiences  of  500  to  1,000,  a  10-foot  screen  is  about  right.    A  screen  of 

'  For  definition  of  the  technical  terms  here  used,  see  motion-picture  nomenclature  near 
close  of  this  publication. 
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this  size  will  require  an  arc  light,  though  a  special  filament  lamp  may 
be  used.  Filairient  lamps  used  for  projecting  motion  pictures  are 
specially  made  for  the  purpose  as  to  size  and  shape,  but  are  in  prin- 
ciple the  ordinary  electric  bulb,  which  is  in  daily  use  in  the  home. 
The  amount  of  light  required  is  also  measured  by  the  kind  of  screen 
that  is  used.    This  subject  of  screen  is  treated  in  another  paragraph. 

Second-hand  machmes. — ^It  is  not  generally  wise  to  purchase  a 
second-hand  motion-picture  machine  of  any  kind.  It  is  advisable 
by  all  means  to  put  in  a  new  equipment  that  will  not  be  likdy  in  a 
short  time  to  disappoint 

Slide  projection. — ^The  older  types  of  motion-picture  machines  are 
still  made  to  project  both  lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures,  though 
recently  designed  machines  are  made  to  project  only  motion  pictures. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  lantern  slides  are  almost  sure  to  be  cracked 
or  broken  by  the  great  heat  incident  to  the  strong  light  necessary  to 
project  motion  pictures.  The  area  of  a  lantern  slide  is  about  eight 
times  the  area  of  a  motion  picture  "  frame,''  and  requires,  therefore, 
much  less  light  for  the  same  screen  brilliancy.  Certainly  a  much  more 
compact,  lighter,  and  simpler  apparatus  can  be  built  when  the  picture 
projector  and  the  slide  lantern  are  built  each  for  its  own  purpose. 

Luminant. — There  are  two  acceptable  sources  of  light  for  motion- 
picture  projection,  i.  e.,  the  electric  arc  for  long  throw  and  large 
screens  and  the  electric  incandescent  lamp  for  shorter  throws  and 
smaller  screens.  Acetylene  or  other  gas  lights  are  not  suitable.  For 
large  pictures  and  long  throw  (distance  from  machine  to  screen)  the 
arc  lamp  only  can  be  successfully  used. 

Incandescent  lamps  which  are  made  specially  for  the  projection  of 
motion  pictures  give  excellent  results.  They  are  of  tubular  bulb  and 
filament  construction  which  projects  excellent,  well-lighted  pictures 
up  to  12  feet  in  width  and  75  feet  throw.  They  are  lighted  by  turning 
a  switch  and  thereafter  require  no  further  attention. 

Electric  current. — For  the  operation  of  a  motion-picture  projector 
.electric  current  is  necessary,  but  as  there  is  no  standard  in  electric- 
current  characteristics  the  projector  manufacturer  must  know  what 
current  is  available  in  the  place  where  the  projector  is  to  be  used. 
The  usual  voltage  is  110.  It  may  be  that  your  electric-light  company 
will  advise  you  that  your  current  is  220.  They  may  prefer  to  sell  you 
current  on  this  basis,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  inside  of  the  building 
the  220  volts  is  distributed  on  a  three- wire  system.  If  so,  this  makes 
110  volts  available  for  your  use. 

This  voltage  may  be  either  direct  current  (D.  C.)  or  alternating 
current  (A.  C.) .  If  your  current  is  direct  current,  the  projector  manu- 
facturer will  need  to  know  the  voltage.  If  alternating  current,  advise 
him  of  the  voltage,  phase,  and  cycle. 
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When  making  inquiry  about  a  projector,  give  above  details  about 
your  electric  current  and  ask  the  advice  of  the  manufacturer  as  to  thci* 
type  of  electric  lamp  and  use  of  rheostat  or  transformer. 

For  motion  pictures  in  the  country  a  gasoline  motor  and  electric 
generator  are  required.  These  outfits  are  built  as  a  unit,  are  self- 
starting^  use  kerosene  as  engine  fuel,  and  can  be  carried  about  with  a 
projection  machine,  on  a  small  automobile  or  on  a  trailer.  Such  an 
outfit  and  a  good  screen  will  produce  good  motion  pictures. 

Screen  illumJnation  and  picture  size. — ^The  illumination  of  the 
screen  depends  up<Hi  the  size  of  the  screen  and  the  "throw."  The 
brilliancy  of  different  size  screens  with  a  given  light  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  their  areas ;  while  the  light  required  for  a  given  area  of  illumination 
must  be  increased  about  50  per  cent  of  the  increased  "  throw." 

The  size  of  any  picture  is  increased  with  increased  throw,  although 
the  same  size  picture  can  be  obtained  at  different  throws  by  changing 
the  projecting  lena 

ScreeTis. — Motion  pictures  should  be  projected  on  the  front  of  a 
screen;  that  is,  on  the  side  next  to  the  audience.  Projection  through 
the  screen  from  the  back  involves  a  loss  of  light  of  50  per  cent  or 
more,  in  addition  to  which  it  strains  the  eyes. 

Projection  of  jpictures  in  the  daytime  can  not,  of  course,  equal 
pictures  projected  at  night,  unless  the  room  can  be  made  equally  dark. 
Many  assembly  rooms  in  schools  are  equipped  for  daytime  projection 
by  fastening  permanently  around  the  inside  of  the  window  frame  a 
strip  of  wood  painted  black  and  projecting  from  the  window  frame, 
and  parallel  with  the  sash,  about  3  inches.  When  the  window  shade 
is  pulled  down  between  the  window  and  this  strip,  the  strip  prevents 
light  leaking  into  the  room  around  the  edges. 

Even  a  small  amount  of  daylight  weakens  the  picture  and  strains 
the  eye.  Test  out  these  conditions  before  you  start  projecting.  A 
simple  test  is  to  darken  the  room,  wait  until  the  eyes  have  become 
adjusted  to  the  conditions,  and  if  you  can  then  discern  objects  so 
that  you  can  move  freely  about,  there  is  still  too  much  daylight 
entering  the  room. 

MetaZlic'Coated  screens, — ^Wherever  screen  installation  can  be  made 
permanent — ^that  is  to  say,  where  the  screen  can  be  installed  and 
stretched  in  a  frame  from  which  it  does  not  have  to  be  removed  from 
time  to  time — ^a  metallic-coated  or  highly  reflective  screen  is  by  all 
means  advisable.  The  screen  and  frame  can  be  moved  wherever 
space  permits.  There  are  a  number  of  these  screens  on  the  market, 
and  any  reputable  motion-picture  equipment  concern  can  be  depended 
upon  for  information  and  advice  in  purchasing. 

Plain  white  canvas-coated  screens. — ^Wlierc  the  screen  can  not  be 
permanently  installed  as  described  (above) ,  but  must  be  rolled  on  a 
roller  or  folded,  a  plala  white  canvas  screen  coated  with  kalsomine, 
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or  any  of  the  standard  white  coating  formulas  on  the  market,  is  ad* 
visable.  Any  motion-picture  supply  house  will  furnish  either  the 
coating  material  or  the  formula  for  same. 

Film  hazard. — ^Film  is  not  dangerous  in  the  way  gasoline  is,  for  it 
is  not  volatile.  Nevertheless,  smoking  near  film  is  criminal  careless- 
ness. Film  in  projectors  catches  fire  if  not  moving,  or  not  moving 
with  sufficient  speed,  because  of  the  great  heat  of  the'beam  of  electric 
light.  We  know  that  "  light  is  heat,"  and  in  this  case  a  great  deal  of 
light  is  concentrated  on  a  small  space.  Most  projectors  have  an  auto- 
matic shutter  that  drops  between  the  light  and  the  film  when  the  film 
stops  moving,  but  even  in  this  case  if  the  light  is  left  turned  on  for 
more  than  a  few  seconds  it  may  make  the  fire  shutter  so  hot  that  it, 
in  turn,  may  ignite  the  film.  The  obvious  rule  is,  when  the  film  is  not 
moving  turn  off  the  light. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  standard  motion-picture  film  manufac- 
tured to  date  is  of  the  inflammable  kind.  Gasoline  also  is  inflammable, 
but  because  it  is  efficient  we  use  it  in  automobiles.  When  ignited,  film 
burns  with  such  speed  that  a  small  extinguisher  or  small  stream  of 
water  usually  fails  to  put  it  out.  Smothering  the  flame  with  sand  is 
successful.  Because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  bums  and  the  heat 
thus  generated,  motion-picture  film  is  dangerous  when  ignited.  When 
we  consider  the  millions  of  reels  which  are  handled  weekly  by  the  ex- 
press company.  Post  Office  Department,  and  numerous  theaters  and 
compare  it  with  the  number  of  fires,  we  find  that  the  percentage  is 
very  small,  and  that  of  all  the  film  fires  of  known  cause  50  per  cent  of 
them  are  due  to  smoking  in  or  about  the  projection  booth.  This  shows 
that  the  manufacture  of  projection  machines  has  reached  that  point 
of  perfection  where  the  protection  of  the  film  against  being  set  on  fire 
by  the  heat  of  the  lantern  is  almost  automatic.  The  observance  of  the 
two  following  paragraphs  will  prevent  possibility  of  a  serious  film 
fire: 

1.  Never  remove  fitoi  from  the  metal  container  in  a  room  containing 
combustible  materials  or  an  open  flame,  fireplace,  cigar,  cigarette,  ^«. 
Never  lay  film  or  film  container  on  or  near  a  radiator  or  other  heat- 
producing  object. 

2.  Keep  all  film,  excepting  the  one  reel  in  use,  in  metal  containers 
at  all  times. 

Circular  75,  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  says: 
Motion-picture  films  have  the  same  general  composition  as  the  materials  men- 
tioned  above,  celluloid  and  similar  materials,  and  munidpalities  have  drawn  up 
elaborate  specifications  to  regulate  their  use  so  as  to  minimize  the  fire  hazard. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that,  with  reasonable  care,  celluloid  and  similar  ma- 
terials constitute  an  unusual  source  of  danger.  They  are  not  to  be  condemned 
by  the  public  any  more  than  would  be  petroleum  or  any  other  hazardous^  ma- 
terial, but  it  is  desirable  that  their  highly  infiammable  nature  be  knowiv  that 
they  may  be  handled  with  care  when  used  about  the  house  or  person. 
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National  Fibs  Pbotbction  Association. 

(Quarterly  Bulletin,  January,  1918,  vol.  11,  No.  3,  p.  202.) 

Motion  pictures,  fire  record,  common  causes. 

Number.       Per  cent  of 
ClaaiUlcatlon.  of  fires,     common  causes. 

Heating  „  2  4.8 

LighUng 12  28.5 

Boiler   (or  fuel) 1  2.4 

Smoking    22  52.4 

Lighting 1  2.4 

Rubbish  (or  sweepings) 1  2.4 

Miscellaneous 3  7.1 

Total •_ 42 

The  fact  that  over  one-half  the  fires  due  to  common  causes  were  the  result  of 
careless  smoking  speaks  for  itself. 

Film  should  be  handled  with  care.  If,  however,  it  is  accidentally 
broken,  no  particular  harm  is  done,  for  it  may  be  spliced  and  be  again 
ready  for  use.  Lantern  slides,  however,  can  not  be  repaired  if  broken 
or  cracked.  The  most  frequent  damage  to  slides  comes  from  cracking 
by  reason  of  the  great  heat  of  the  arc  lamp  light  cone  of  the  motion- 
picture  projector  having  a  lantern  slide  attachment.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  lecturer  to  describe  a  slide  picture  before  the  slide 
cracks,  if  projected  by  a  motion  picture  machine  (with  lantern  slide 
attachment) .  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  recommending  a  separate 
lantern  for  slides,  though  compactness,  simplicity,  and  lightness  are 
often  considerations  of  importance. 

Storoffe. — No  more  than  10  reels  should  be  kept  in  a  room  unless  the 
room  is  fireproof  throughout. 

Wherever  film  is  stored,  it  should  be  kept  in  metal  containers  or 
metal  cabinets,  and  the  room  should  have  a  permanent  opening  to  the 
outside  air.  The  door  to  this  room  should  open  outward  and  be  equip- 
ped with  a  spring  check.  Xo  artificial  light  should  be  used  in  the 
room  except  incandescent  light,  and  the  electric  light  should  be  pro- 
tected with  a  wire  guard.  Patching  and  inspecting  of  film  should  be 
done  in  a  room  of  this  description. 

Film  splicing  solution. — The  solution  used  is  collodion.  If  very 
viscous,  an  equal  amount  of  acetone  may  be  added.  Where  this  is  not 
convenient,  add  one-fourth  alcohol  and  one-fourth  ether  to  one-half 
collodion. 

Dense  fl/m  and  poor  slides. — The  lack  of  expert  knowledge  is  often 
the  cause  of  disappointment  in  picture  exhibitions.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  films  of  different  quality,  ranging  from  the  most  beauti- 
ful photographically  that  are  seen  in  the  finest  picture  theaters  where 
only  the  best  are  acceptable,  to  the  poorest  quality,  dense,  or  thin,  or 
frayed,  or  out  of  focus,  or  all  of  these  in  one  ribbon,  are  sometimes 
152116*— 20 2  ^  T 
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given  the  educator  because  he  is  believed  to  be  uninformed  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  motion-picture  film,  like  a  stereopticon  slide,  should  have 
clear  high  lights  and  soft  shadows,  with  the  half  tones  of  infinite 
gradation,  and  of  course  should  have  the  most  minute  details  clearly 
defined.  This  will  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that 
these  miniature  pictures,  three- fourths  by  1  inch,  are  oft«i  mag- 
nified to  cover  a  12  by  16  foot  screen.  Likewise,  to  get  such  a  surface 
fully  covered,  a  light  cone  of  great  intensities  must  pass  through  this 
small  aperture  on  its  way  to  the  screen.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  tinted  film  cuts  the  light  down,  and  unless  tinted  properly,  may 
result  in  a  loss  of  light  equaling  79  per  cent  red  tint,  62  per  cent  in 
orange,  and  50  per  cent  tinted  in  blue.  The  selection  of  the  tinting 
medium  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  matter,  for  of  two  tinting 
mediums  of  the  same  color,  one  may  be  much  more  opaque  than  an- 
other. All  that  is  here  written  applies  to  lantern  slides,  although 
obviously  in  lesser  degree.  Tf  the  screen  pictures  from  tinted  films 
seem  underlighted,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  film  is  at  fault  and 
not  the  machine. 

Shipping. — ^The  United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
prescribes  the  way  in  which  motion-picture  films  shall  be  shipped. 

Jidy  JT),  1918.    Revised  regulations. 

Par.  4S.  (a)  Motion-picture  films  must  be  packet  in  sparic-proof  metal  boxes 
or  ciins  complying  with  Specification  No.  321.  Not  more  than  eight  reels  (ap- 
proximately 1,000  feet  each)  may  be  packed  in  one  such  outsdde  container. 

(&)  Motion-picture  films  may  also  be  packed  in  outside  wooden  boxes  com- 
plying with  Specification  No.  19,  provided  each  reel  Is  placed  in  a  ti^Uy  do«e(l 
Inside  metal  contain^'.  The  gross  weight  of  such  a  package  must  not  exceed 
200  pounds. 

if)  Shipments  of  motion-picture  film  with  advertising  matter  attached  to 
the  outside  container  must  not  be  offered  for  shipment  Shippers  de^rlng  to 
include  advertising  matter  with  their  shipments  of  motion-picture  film  must 
place  the  same  inside  the  outside  box  containing  the  film. 

Par.  1864.  (a)  Unless  exempted  on  account  of  quantity  or  method  of  pack- 
ing (see  columns  3  and  5,  list,  par.  1S07),  aU  packages  containing  dangerous 
articles  named  In  tlie  list,  paragraph  1807,  and  similar  articles  defined  by  para- 
;,'raphs  1802  and  1806.  inclusive,  must  be  conspicuously  labeled  by  the  fiWpper. 
Labels  should  be  applied  when  practicable  to  that  part  of  tiie  package  bearing 
the  consigDee's  name  and  address. 

Par.  1865.  Labels  must  be  of  diamond  shape,  with  ea<^  side  4  inches  long. 
1'he  color  is  red  for  inflammable  liquids  and  compressed  infiammable  gases, 
yellow  for  infiammable  solids  and  oxidizing  materials,  green  for  noninflammable 
compressed  gases,  and  white  for  corrosive  liquids.  Labels  must  conforra  to 
Ktandards  as  to  size,  printing,  and  color,  and  samples  will  be  furnished,  on  re^ 
quest,  by  the  chief  Inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives,  30  Veiaey  Street,  New 
York  CJity. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  motion-picture  film  to  be  ship- 
ped from  point  to  point  should  be  in  a  metal  box,  but  when  intended 
for  only  one  shipment,  such  as  from  laboratory  to  J^uyer,  it  can  be 
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riiipped  in  a  wooden  box,  providing  each  reel  is  inclotsed  in  a  metal 
eimtainer.  The  shipping  case  must  bear  the  yellow  label  previously 
described. 

Skipptwo  CoTfTAnfER  Spbcification  No.  19.     {See  par.  1822  (a).) 

BMe*  f«r  iBilunBAbW  soUds  or  axldi>iikff  OMiterlAls  aDd  for  mixed  shipBonte  ot  any  dan- 
fferons  articles  which  may  be  packed  In  the  same  outside  container  without  violation 
af  I.  C.  C  BegotetSoaa  (except  as  provided  in  Spedflcations  Noo.  2,  6,  17,  and  18). 

Effective  October   I.    1914. 

1.  Boxes  purchased  hereafter  for  tlie  shipment  of  iDflammabie  solids  or  oxidiz- 
ing materials,  and  for  mixed  shipments  of  any  dangerous  articles  which  may  be 
packed  In  the  same  outside  container  without  violation  of  I.  C.  G.  Regulations 
(except  as  provided  in  Specifications  Nos.  2.  6.  17,  and  18),  must  comply  with 
these  speciflcationa 

BOX£S. 

2.  Boxes  must  be  made  of  good  sound  white  pine,  or  any  wood  of  equal  or 
superior  strength,  dry  and  well  seasoned,  and  with  no  loose  knots  or  knots  liable 
to  get  loose  In  any  part. 

3.  When  the  ends  are  single  cleated,  the  cleats  must  run  across  the  grain 
of  the  ww>d  in  the  enda.  The  sides  or  tape  and  l>ottom8  must  extend  out  orer  the 
cleats,  and  the  nailing  must  be  staggered,  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  nails  being 
driven  into  the  ends  and  at  least  40  per  cent  into  the  cleata 

4.  When  the  ends  are  double  cleated,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  must  extend 
out  over  the  cleats  and  the  nailing  must  be  staggered,  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the 
nails  being  drlTen  into  the  ends  and  at  least  40  per  cent  into  the  cleats. 

5.  Nailed  boxes  not  cleated  must  have  ends  of  one-piece  material  or  must 
be  tongued  and  grooved  and  glued ;  provided,  that  other  joints  may  he  used 
which  aftor  investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  are  shown  to 
possess  strength  equal  to  the  tongued  and  grooved  and  glued  joint. 

6.  All  nails  driven  through  sides,  tops,  or  bottoms  into  ends  or  cleats  or  to 
fasten  cleats  to  ends  must  be  at  not  greater  than  21-inch  centers. 

7.  All  nails  driven  through  tops  or  bottoms  into  sides  must  be  at  not  greater 
thun  8-lnch  centera 

8.  Gauge  of  nails  uaed  shall  be  not  less  than  the  following  sizes,  depending 
^K>n  the  thickness  of  lumber  into  which  they  are  to  be  driven : 

Twopenny  into  A-lnch  lumber. 
Threepenny  into  j-Ineh  lumber. 
Ft)urpenny  into  A  to  }  inch  lumber  . 
Fivei)enny  into  A  to  f  Inch  lumber. 
Sixpenny  into  Ji  to  II  inch  lumber. 
Sevrtipenny  into  }-inch  or  tl#rker  lumber. 
For  example,  nails  driven  through  a  }-inch  side  into  a  }-inch  end  must  be 
Bixpenny.    Screws  of  equal  efflciencj*  may  l)e  used  in  place  of  nails. 

MARKING  OF  BOXES. 

d.  Each  box  must  be  plainly  marked  with  the  words  ''COMPLIES  WITH 
I.  C.  C.  SPEC'N  NO.  19,"  or,  If  desired,  this  marking  may  be  indicated  by  a 
symbol  consisting  of  a  rectangle  as  follows : 


I.  C.  C— 19. 
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The  letters  and  figures  in  this  symbol  must  be  at  least  one-half  inch  hi^ 

This  symbol  shall  be  understood  to  certify  that  the  package  complies  with  all 
the  requirements  of  this  specification. 

When  offered  for  shipment  the  package  must  also  bear  such  other  description 
as  may  be  required  by  the  I.  C.  0.  Regulations  for  the  particular  article  con- 
tained therein. 

10.  The  thickness  of  lumber  in  the  finished  box  must  not  be  less  than  the 
following,  except  that  a  variation  of  ^  inch  may  be  allowed  for  material 
^  inch  or  less  in  thickness  and  a  variation  of  A  inch  be  allowed  for  material 
over  A  inch  in  thickness: 


Bov  and  contentn  not  over  25  pounds  gross  weight. 


For  nailed  boxes  not  cleated 

For  lock  or  dovetail  corner  boxea. 
For  delated  boxes 


Ends. 


ImA. 


Sides. 


Iftek, 


Top  and 
bottom. 


JndL 


Cleats. 
JnA, 

"Hbyiji 


15.   (b). 

Box  and  contents  over  25  pounds  but  not  over  76  pounds  gross  weight. 


Ends. 

SWes. 

Top  and 
bottom. 

Qeats. 

For  nailed  boxes  not  cleated 

/nek. 

Inch. 

Inch, 

1 

/ndk. 

For  ln«k  or  rlovetiMI  «nrn«r  bo«es ... 

For  cleated  boxes 

^hjlH 

10.    (a). 


Box  and  contents  not  over  25  pounds  gross  weight. 


Lock  or  dovetail  comer  boxes. 

Single-cleated  boxes 

Doiible-cleated  boxes 

Nailed  boxes  not  cleated 


Ends. 


/neft. 


Sides. 


/ne*. 


Top  and 
bottom. 


Cleats. 


Jndi. 


Jack. 
1^ 


10.    (6). 
Box  and  contentg  over  2o  pounds  but  not  over  75  pounds  gross  weight. 


I 
Ends.     .     Sides. 


Lock  or  dovetail  cwner  boxes. 

8inKle<;leated  boxes 

Double-cleated  boxes 

Nailed  boxes  not  cleated 


Inch.         Inch. 


Top  and 

bottom. 


/fidk. 


Heats. 


Inch, 


n'^ 


10.   (c). 
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Box  and  contents  over  75  pounds  but  not  over  125  pounds  gross  weight. 


Ends. 


Q\Aw. 


Top  and 
bottom.. 


a«kt?. 


Lock  or  dovetail  eomer  boxes 

»ngl»«kat«d  boxes. 

DoQble-cleated  boxes 

Nailed  boxes  not  cleated 


Inch. 


/Ndk. 


Inch, 


Inch, 


mm 


Shipping  Container  Specification  No.  32.     (See  par.  43  (a).) 

Metal  cases  or  cans  for  outside  containers  for  Inflammable  motion-picture  films. 

Effective  September  30,  1918. 

1.  Cans  or  cases  must  be  made  of  sheet  iron  not  less  than  0.02  inch  thick. 
These  cans  or  cases  must  be  lined  throughout  with  hard  fiber  board  at  least  one« 
eightli  inch  thick,  or  with  some  other  equivalent  insulating  material  approved 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Bureau  of  Explosives. 

2.  Covers,  if  hinged,  must  be  permanently  attached  to  metal  cases  pr  cans  by 
not  less  than  two  hinges  which  must  be  securely  riveted,  or  they  must  be  slip 
covers,  closely  fitting.  The  covers  must  be  lined  with  insulating  material  of  the 
same  character  and  thickness  as  required  for  the  body  of  the  container. 

3.  Hinged  covers  must  fit  tightly  against  the  shoulder  of  the  body,  and  lap 
over  or  Inside  the  body  not  less  than  seven-eighths  inch  on  all  sides.  A  strong 
metal  hasp  must  fit  over  staple  or  eyebolt,  and  must  be  provided  with  a  per- 
manently attached  catch  to  engage  In  staple  or  eyebolt. 

4.  Telescopic  slip  covers  must  fit  tightly  against  the  shoulder  of  the  body  and 
lap  down  over  or  inside  the  body  not  less  than  3  inches  (except  that  for  a  one- 
reel  box  the  lap  may  be  2  inches).  Telescope  or  slip  covers  must  be  secured  to 
cans  or  cases  by  a  strong,  positive,  mechanical  device,  made  of  metal.  This 
device  must  be  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  both  as  to  design  and 
construction. 

5.  BsLCh  outside  metal  case  or  can  must  be  plainly  and  permanently  marked 
"  Complies  with  I.  C.  C  Specification  No.  32,"  or  if  desired,  this  marking  may  be 
indicated  by  a  symbol  consisting  of  a  rectangle  as  follows : 


I.  C.  C.-32. 


The  letters  and  figures  in  this  symbol  must  be  at  least  one-half  inch  high.  The 
^mbol  shall  be  understood  to  certify  that  the  package  complies  with  all  the 
requirements  of  this  specification. 

Projecting  machines, — Which  machine  to  install  must  be  governed 
by  the  nature  of  your  conditions  and  work. 

If  the  machine  is  to  be  installed  permanently  in  your  school  build- 
ing, you  are  advised  by  all  means  to  provide  a  standard  professional 
machine,  such  as  the  Graphoscope,  Motiograph,  Powers,  Simplex,  etc. 
Your  film  projection  will  then  not  suifer  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  theater.  Prices  for  professional  machines  range  from  $225  to 
$500,  according  to  equipment  selected  and  the  educational  discounts 
offered  by  the  manufacturers  of  these  machines. 
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If  you  hare  occasion  to  move  the  machine  from  building  to  building, 
or  if  it  is  for  use  in  the  country,  one  of  the  so-called  "  portable  *'  ma- 
chines (employing  standard  width  films,  however)  will  be  needed. 
The  use  of  portable  machines  is  inadvisable,  except  in  sparsely  settled 
communities.  A  motion-picture  projector  is  a  fine  piece  of  machin- 
ery;  constantly  moving  it  from  place  to  place  is  injurious  in  the  same 
manner  that  it  is  to  constantly  move  any  piece  of  laboratory  apparatus 
of  fine  adjustment. 

A  motion  picture  may  cost  $60,000  to  make  and  if  poorly  projected 
because  the  machine  is  not  in  condition,  or  badly  operated,  or  in- 
sufficient light,  most  of  its  value  may  be  destroyed.  Operating  a 
motion-picture  projector  requires  instruction,  experience,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  "  why.'' 

In  all  permanent  installations  the  use  of  motor-driven  projectors  is 
preferable  to  those  operated  by  a  hand  crank.  A  motor-driven  projec- 
tor insures  a  steadier  picture.  Most  beginners  project  at  too  low  a 
speed.  Speed  up  the  action  of  your  machine  until  you  are  approach- 
ing the  point  where  the  movements  of  the  people  or  objects  are  un- 
natural. A  speed  slightly  slower  than  this  will  be  found  the  most 
efficient. 

It  is  difficult  to  learn  the  operation  of  a  motion-picture  projecUnr 
from  a  book  of  instructions.  You  might  learn  to  operate  a  motor  car 
in  the  same  manner.  From  the  standard  of  economic  and  satisfac- 
tory results,  it  is  best  to  secure  some  instruction  and  information  from 
an  experienced  operator.  This  is  usually  possible  by  inquiring  at  any 
place  where  motion  pictures  are  shown.  The  following  are  a  list  of 
the  items  we  advise  learning  from  an  experienced  operator : 

1.  How  to  set  up  a  projector  properly,  eliminating  vibration  of 
the  picture. 

2.  How  to  operate  the  machine,  including  tension  on  the  take-up, 
focusing,  adjusting  light  so  as  to  eliminate  ^adows  on  the  screen,  etc 

3.  How  to  "  thread  "  film  through  the  mechanism. 

4.  How  to  rewind  film,  which  side  out  and  which  end  up. 

5.  How  to  patch  a  break  in  the  film. 

6.  What  labels,  in  addition  to  the  address,  are  required  by  law  on 
packages  containing  film. 

Experience  shows  that  young  men  and  women  in  the  schools  who 
have  learned  to  operate  projectors  are  often  able  to  ^ve  a  better 
exhibition  than  the  professional  theater  operators. 

IratalUng  a  motion-picture  projector, — ^The  following  are  the  rules 
to  be  observed : 

1.  Secure  from  the  proper  State  authorities,  city  or  comity  officials, 
and  board  of  fire  underwriters  a  copy  of  the  existing  rules  and  regula- 
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tkns  goveniing  the  installation  and  use  of  motion-pieture  apparatus 
and  films.  This  will  be  a  guide  as  to  the  handling  and  storage  of 
film,  insurance  regulations,  etc. 

2.  Decide  upon  a  room  or  hall  duit  is  to  be  oaed. 

3.  Locate  the  place  where  the  |>rojector  will  stand  and  wh^re  the 
screen  will  hang. 

4.  Measure  the  distance  betwe^i  tiiese  two  points. 

5.  Consult  the  compahy  that  manufactures  your  electric  current 
and  ascertain  the  voltage  they  can  supply. 

6.  Secure  fnnn  the  company  that  insures  the  building  a  permit  for 
the  installation  of  a  motion-picture  projector. 

7.  Purchase  projection  outfit,  metal  cabinet  with  spring-hinged 
doors  for  holding  reeb,  screen,  booth,  if  required,  pair  of  rewinders, 
patching  block,  bottle  of  cement,  shipping  labels,  caution  labels,  spe- 
cial cement  for  fastening  labels  to  metal  shipping  cases  (glue  or  paste 
will  not  hold). 

8.  Engage  competent  electrician  to  install  proper  size  cable  for  the 
electric  current  required.  Also  install  on  the  ceiling  of  the  booth 
one  ordinary  16-candie  power  electric  lamp,  with  pull  chain  switch. 

9.  Place  inside  of  booth  near  door  one  pail  of  sand,  one  pail  of 
water,  and  one  small  hand  fire  extinguisher.  Also  place  sand,  pail 
of  water,  and  extinguisher  near  booth  outside  of  door.  Do  not  fill 
pail  so  full  of  sand  that  it  can  not  be  easily  lifted  and  thrown  out. 
This  is  best  determined  by  a  test. 

Motion-picture  standards. — The  following  hare  been  adopted  as 
standards  by  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers,  and  are 
promulgated  to  enoourage  uniformity  and  standard  practice  through- 
out the  industry  as  a  whole. 

It  is  suggested  that  when  making  or  contracting  for  the  manu- 
facture of  motion-picture  negatives  you  incorporate  in  your  order  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  B  an  C,  and  when  ordering  or  manufactur- 
ing lantern  slides,  paragraphs  D,  E,  and  F. 
A.  Fihih  speed. — ^A  film  movement  of  60  feet  per  minute  through 
motion-picture  mechanisms  ^all  be  considered  as  standard  speed. 
JS.  Frafne  line, — ^The  dividing  line  between  pictures  on  motion- 
picture  film  shall  lie  exactly   midway  between  the   marginal 
perforations. 

C.  Film  perforation. — The  dimensions  and  location  of  film  perfora- 
tions shall  be  in  accord  with  the  illustrating  diagram  herewith. 

D.  Lcmtem  sUde  nyU  opening. — A  standard  opening  in  mats  of 
lantern  slides  for  use  in  conjunction  with  motion  pictures  shall  bo 
3  inches  wide  by  2J  inches  high. 

E.  Lantern  strip, — A  red  binding  strip  to  be  used  on  the  lower  edgo 
of  the  lantern  slide^to  indicate  bottom  of  picture. 
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F.  Thumb  mark. — The  thumb-mark  spot  on  a  lantern  slide  shall  be 
located  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer  next  the  reader  when  the 
slide  is  held  so  as  to  be  read  against  a  light 

Projection  lens  mounting. — ^Picture-projecting  lenses  shall  be  so 
mounted  that  the  light  from  the  film  picture  aperture  shall  have 
an  uninterrupted  full  path  to  the  rear  component  of  the  lens, 

Projecting  lens  height. — The  standard  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
center  of  the  projecting  lens  of  a  motion-picture  machine  shall  be 
48  inches. 


JSS'' 
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Projecting  lens  opening. — Shall  have  the  equivalent  focal  length 
marked  thereon  in  inches  and  quarters  and  halves  of  an  inch,  in 
decimals,  with  a  plus  (+)  or  minus  (— )  tolerance  not  to  exceed 
1  per  cent  of  the  designated  equivalent  focal  length  also  marked 
by  the  proper  sign  following  the  figure. 

Picture  aperture. — ^The  standard  film  picture  aperture  in  a  project- 
ing machine  shall  be  0.906  inch  wide  and  0.6795  inch  high,  namely, 
H  inch  and  ^  inch. 

Reel. — The  approved  standard  reel  shall  be  11  inches  in  diameter; 
li  inches  inside  width ;  with  W-inch  center  hole,  with  a  keyway 
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^  by  I  inch  extending  ail  tlie  way  tlirough ;  a  5-incIi  Iiub ;  and  a 
permissible  flange  wabble  of  not  more  than  ^  inch. 

Standard  picture  fihn. — Shall  be  If  inches  wide  and  carry  a  picture 
for  each  four  perforations,  the  vertical  position  of  the  picture 
being  longitudinal  of  the  film. 

Projection  angle. — ^The  maximum  angle  in  picture  projection  shall 
not  exceed  12**  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  screen  surface  (21.25 
feet  in  100  feet). 

Projection  lefises. — The  focal  length  of  motion-picture  projection 
lenses  dhall  increase  in  ^-iirch  steps  to  8  inches  and  from  8  to  9  in 
i-inch  steps. 

Standard  reel  or  flm. — Shall  have  black  film  leaders,  with  tinted 
(red,  green,  or  blue)  trailers;  should  have  marking  thereon  em- 
bossed rather  than  punched  in  the  film ;  and  each  reel  of  a  multiple 
reel  story  should  end  with  a  title  and  the  next  reel  begin  with  the 
same  title. 

Take-up  puU. — ^The  take-up  pull  on  film  shall  not  exceed  15  ounces 
at  the  periphery  of  a  10-inch  reel  or  16  ounces  on  a  standard  (11- 
inch)  reel. 

MOTION  PICTURE  NOMENCLATURE. 

cine. — ^A  prefix  used  in  description  of  the  motion-picture  art  or  apparatus, 
chanffc-over. — ^The  stopping  of  one  projecting  macliine  and  the  simultaneous 

starting  of  a  second  machine  in  order  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  picture 

on  the  screen  when  showing  a  multiple-reel  story. 
condensers, — In  an  optical  projection  mechanism,  the  lens  combination  which 

gathers  the  diverging  rays  of  the  lunilnant  and  converges  them  Into  the 

objective. 

collector  lens. — ^The  lens  next  the  source  of  light. 

converffinff  lens. — The  lens  which  converges  the  light  on  the  picture 

aperture. 
middle  lens.-^Ot  a  three-lens  combination,  the  lens  lying  between  the 
collector  lens  and  the  converging  lens. 
dissolve. — ^The  gradual  transition  of  one  scene  Into  another. 
double  printing, — ^The  exposure  of  a  sensitive  film  under  two  negatives  prior 

to  development 
douser. — ^The  manually  operated  door  in  the  projecting  machine  which  Intercepts 

the  light  before  it  reaches  the  fire  shutter. 
fade^n. — ^The  gradual  formation  of  the  picture  from  darkness  to  full-screen 

brilliancy. 
fade-out. — ^The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  screen  picture  Into  blackness  ( the 

reverse  of  fade-in). 
footage. — Film  l^igth,  measured  In  feet. 

frame  (noun). — A  single  picture  of  the  series  of  a  motion-picture  film. 
frame  (verb). — ^The  adjustment  of  the  relative  position  between  the  aperture 

and  the  pictures  on  the  film  to  bring  them  Into  register  with  each  other. 
frame  line.— The  dividing  line  between  two  pictures  on  a  motion-picture  film 

which  forms  the  top  and  bottom,  respectively,  of  adjacent  pictures. 
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intermitttnt  sfiroeket, — ^The  aprodcet  (in  motloD-pietiure  aiiparatiis)  wbldi  en- 
gages the  film  to  gire  it  Intermittent  movement  at  the  light  aperture. 

lantern  picture, — A  still  picture  projected  on  a  screen  by  means  of  an  optical 
lantern. 

lantern  sHde. — The  transparent  picture  from  which  a  lantern  picture  is  pro- 
jected. 

leaderM. — That  piece  of  blank  film  attacdied  to  the  beginning  of  the  picture  series. 

magazine  voire. — ^Tbe  film  opening  In  the  magazine  of  a  motion-picture  projector. 

motion  picture, — The  synthesis  of  a  series  of  related  picture  dements,  usually 
of  an  object  in  motion. 

motion-picture  film. — ^The  ribbon  upon  which  the  series  of  pictures  are  recorded. 

motion-picture  profector, — An  optical  lantern  equipped  with  mechanisms  for 
suitably  moving  motion-picture  film  across  the  projected  light. 

negative. — ^The  devek^^ed  lihn  after  being  esqjkOfled  in  a  camera. 

objective. — The  image-forming  member  of  the  <^tical  system  in  picture  appa- 
ratus. 

poHtive. — ^The  developed  film  after  being  printed  through  a  negative ;  it  may  be 
one  re^  or  more  than  one. 

print, — Same  as  **  positive." 

protecting  leuB. — ^The  lens  (In  an  optical  machine)  which  images  the  picture  on 
the  screen. 

reel. — The  fianged  spool  upon  which  film  is  wound  for  use  in  projecting  machines. 

reel. — An  arbitrary  unit  of  measure  for  film — approximately  1.000  feet  of  length. 

reioind. — ^The  process  <si  reversing  the  winding  of  a  film,  usually  so  that  the  end 
to  be  first  projected  shall  lie  on  the  outside  of  the  roll 

rewinder. — ^The  mechanism  by  which  rewinding  is  accomplished. 

safety  shutter  (also  known  as  the  fire  shutter). — ^The  automatically  operated 
door  (in  a  projecting  machine)  which  intercepts  the  light  when  the  machine 
runs  below  normal  speed. 

screen, — ^The  surface  upon  which  a  picture  is  optically  projected. 

shutter. — The  obscuring  device,  usually  a  segmental  revolving  disc,  employed  to 
intercept  the  light  during  the  movement  of  the  film  in  motion-picture  appa- 
ratus. 

shutter. — Working  blade  (also  known  as  the  cutting  blade  or  obscuring  blade) ; 
that  segment  which  Intercepts  the  light  during  the  movement  of  the  film  at 
the  picture  aperture. 

shutter. — Intercepting  blade  (also  known  as  the  flicker  blade)  ;  that  segment 
which  Intercepts  the  light  one  or  more  times  during  the  rest  or  projection 
period  of  the  film. 

sprocket, — ^The  revolvable  toothed  member  (in  motion-picture  mechanisms)  which 
engages  the  perforations  in  the  film. 

stiU. — A  picture  printed  from  a  single  negative. 

take^p  (verb). — ^The  process  of  winding  the  film  (in  a  motion-picture  machine) 
after  it  passes  the  picture  aperture. 

take-up  (noun). — The  mechanism  which  receives  and  winds  the  film  (in  a 
motion-picture  machine)  after  it  passes  the  picture  aperture. 

throw. — The  distance  to  the  screen  from  the  objective  lantern  of  a  motion-picture 
projecting  machine. 

vision. — A  new  subject  introduced  into  the  main  picture,  by  the  gradual  fadlng- 
In  the  fading-out  of  the  new  subject ;  as,  for  example,  to  visualize  a  thoufi^t 
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NOTE. 


The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  jperiodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1881.  Pennsylvar^a.  University.  Schoolmen's  week  proceedlnrs,  April  10-12, 
1919.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Pub.  by  the  University,  1919.  447  p.  8^.  (Uni- 
verslty  of  Pennsylvania  bulletin,  vol.  20,  no.  1,  October  1,  1919) 

Commented  upon  in  the  Pennsylvania  gazette,  18 :  121.  October  31,  1919. 

Contains:  1.  W.  U.  Kilpatrlck:  The  demands  of  present  American  life 
upon  American  education,  p.  23-27.  2.  A.  B.  McKinley :  Educational  reorganiza- 
tion during  and  after  the  war.  p.  27-34.  8.  H  8.  Magill :  The  organization  of 
the  teaching  profession  for  more  effective  service,  p.  85-39.  4.  A  code  of  ethics 
for  the  teaching  profession,  p.  42-46.  5.  G.  W.  Flounders :  Educational  measure- 
ments in  the  building  and  maintenance  of  the  course  of  study,  p.  49-52.  6.  E. 
8.  Ling:  The  use  of  graphs  in  supervision,  p.  52-55.  7.  W.  S.  Monroe:  The 
next  step  in  the  use  of  educational  measurements,  p.  64-72.  8.  Harlan  Updegraff 
and  L^  A.  King:    Second  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  educational  measure* 
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mentti,  p.  78-118.  9.  W.  S.  Monroe:  Reasoning  tests  In  arithmetic,  p.  118-^19. 
10.  Uarold  Barnes :  Reorganization  of  classes  based  on  the  Monroe  silent  read- 
ing tests,  p.  110-23.  11.  H.  C.  Morrison :  Distribution  of  school  funds  in  New 
Hampshire,  p.  12&-34.  12.  Harlan  Updegraff:  Application  of  state  funds  to 
the  aid  of  local  schools,  p.  134-66 ;  Discussion,  p.  166-70.  13.  J.  M.  Gambrlil : 
AmerlcanlsatioD  of  the  tniralgrant  child — some  anderljlng  principles,  p.  170-78. 
*  14.  I.  B.  Bush :  Americanization  work  In  the  public  schools  of  Brie,  p.  174-77. 
15.  C.  F.  Weller:  Communitj'  serrlce  for  Chester  and  vicinity,  p.  178-83.  16. 
S.  E.  Weber :  Americanisation  work  in  the  public  schools  of  Scranton,  p.  184-88. 
17.  G.  H.  Beits :  Rural  school  consolidation  and  transportation,  p.  192-97.  18. 
J.  G.  Becht :  A  study  of  school  consolidation  and  transportation  in  PennsylTania, 
p.  197-99.  19.  T.  A.  Bock :  Consolidation  and  transportation  in  Pennsylvania, 
p.  200-207.  20.  G.  H.  Betts :  The  county  Institute,  p.  208-12.  21.  Camion 
Ross:  The  status  of  teachers*  Institutes  In  Pennsylvania,  p.  212-21.  22. 
Gertrude  A.  Golden  :  The  Courtis  arithmetic  tests  in  a  Philadelphia  public  school, 
p.  265-71.  2a  A.  L.  Oehman :  Emphasising  individual  instruction,  p.  271-76i 
24.  W.  S.  Monroe :  The  improvement  of  instruction  through  the  use  of  educa- 
tional tests,  p.  277-86.  26.  Mabel  Skinner:  An  Ideal  course  in  civics  for  the 
high  school,  p.  287-97.  26.  T.  H.  Brlggs:  The  high  school  ctftrlcuhui,  p, 
801-80T.  27.  W.  R.  Douthett:  A  study  of  occupations  as  a  definite  course 
In  the  high  school,  p.  812-22.  28.  Anna  B.  Pratt:  The  educational  counsdor 
In  the  public  schools,  p.  322-27.  29.  Muriel  W.  Brown :  Educational  guidance 
and  the  trade  school^  p.  827-36.  80.  J.  Y.  Pennypacker :  The  relation  of  the 
college  course  to  the  high  school  student,  p.  844-52.  31.  C.  B.  Bennett :  Tlieory 
and  practice  in  the  reading  of  classical  verse,  p.  364-77.  32.  D.  M.  Robinson: 
Archaeology  in  the  schools,  p.  377-85.  33.  J.  A.  Pratt:  The  vestibule  school 
and  its  contribution  to  industrial  education,  p.  388-92.  34.  Home  economics 
and  its  function  in  the  school  [by]  Ada  G.  Fish,  p.  394-96;  [by]  B.  LUIian 
DaU.  p.  396-98 ;  [by]  Buth  F.  Biliott.  p.  399-401 ;  [by]  Mary  K.  Richards,  p. 
401-403 ;  Discussion,  p.  403-405.  35.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick :  Secondary  mathematics 
from  the  point  of  view  of  general  educational  theory,  p.  405-12 ;  Discussion,  p. 
,  412-14.  86.  C.  U.  Handschin :  Tests  and  measurements  in  modem  language 
work.  p.  420-25.  37.  F.  P.  Graves:  The  evolution  of  our  universities,  p. 
441-47. 

See  also  items  1896.  1968,  2006,  2043.  2056,  2057,  2075,  and  2101. 
EDUCATIONAL,  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1882.  Halghty  Elizabeth  Hazel  ton.  The  life  and  letters  of  James  Monroe 
Taylor,  the  biography  of  an  educator.  Now  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  com- 
pany    119191    891  p.  front.,  plates,  ports.    8*. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  for  many  years  president  of  Vassar  college,  Poughkeepele,  N.  T. 

1888.  Knight,  Edgar  W.     Reconstruction  and  education  In  South  Carolina. 
South  Atlantic  quarterly,  18 :  850-64,  October  1919. 
To  be  concluded. 

A  history  of  measures  relating  to  pnbUc  schools  undertaken  by  the  State  goT- 
ernmcnt  of  South  Carolina  during  the  reconstruction  period  following  the  CItU 
War. 

1884.  Husselman,  H.  T.    The  story  of  a  great  public  school  system.    Texas 
school  Journal,  37 :  11-16,  November  1919.    lllus. 
The  history  and  growth  of  the  Houston  (Texas)  public  school  system. 

1886.  Northrop,  Cyrus.  "Reminiscences."  Minnesota  alumni  weeljly,  19: 
13-27,  October  27;  13^2,  November  24,  1919. 

Begins  a  series  of  President  Northrop*s  reminiscences. 

1886.  Tucker,  William  Jewett.    My  generation ;  an  autobiographical  Interpre- 
tation.   Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mimin  company,  1919.    xy, 
464  p.    plates.    8'. 
By  the  president  emeritus  of  Dartmouth  college. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS, 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

1887.  Babbitt,  Irving.    Rousseau  and  romanticism.    Boston,  New  York,  Hough- 

ton Mifflin  company,  1919.    xxlil,  426  p.    S*. 

This  book  is  an  iodictment  of  present-day  civilization  and  a  defense  of  classi- 
cism. The  author  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  faults  of  the  modern  system  to 
Rousseau  with  his  theory  of  a  return  to  nature. 

1888.  Brooke,  Eugene  C.    North  Carolina's  new  educational  system.    South  At- 

lantic quarterly,  18 :  279-88,  October  1919. 

Sketches  recent  educational  legislation  in  North  Carolina,  and  says  the 
people  of  every  section  of  the  State  are  responding  readily  to  the  call  to  make 
It  possible  to  wipe  out  illiteracy  and  train  the  next  generation  in  the  ways  of 
better  citizenship. 

1889.  Call,  Arthur  Deerin.    The  war  has  not  destroyed,  I.  Our  hope  in  public 

education.    Advocate  of  peace,  31 :  282-86,  September-October  1919. 

Says,  in  conclusion,  that  the  war  has  not  destroyed  our  faith  in  the  public 
schools.  In  the  years  to  come  we  shall  have  to  look  more  and  more  to  the 
public  schools  for  that  stream  of  Influences  which  shall  overthrow  devastating 
class  antagonisms,  socialize  mankind  above  benumbing  need,  and  put  us  all  in 
the  way  of  those  x)ermanent  satisfactions  which  widen  the  meanlbgs  of  life. 

1890.  Gates,  E.  E.    Are  our  schools  producing  results?.  Education,  40:154-58, 

November  1919. 

Discusses  the  lack  of  Immediate  and  willing  obedience  to  constituted  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  average  American  boy. 

1891.  National  education  association.     Commission  on  the  emergency  in 

education.     A  national  program  for  education.     School  and  society, 
10: 525-27,  November  1,  1919. 

A  statement  of  policies  adopted  September  13,  1010. 

1892.  Parkinson,  Dera  D.    A  school  program  for  South  Carolina.    Columbia, 

S.  C.  Pub.  by  the  University,  1919.    23  p.    8\     (Bulletin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  no.  80,  May  1919) 

A  thesis  submitted  to  the  Department  of  education  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  the  degree  of  Master  of 
arts.  A  concise,  clear-cut  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  South  Carolina. 

1893.  Spaulding,  F.  £.    A  national  educational  program  suggested  by  experi- 

ences of  war  and  prospective  demands  of  peace.    National  education 
association  bulletin,  8 :  5-11,  November  1919. 

Says  "  There  are  three  minimum,  definite,  comprehensive  objectives,  that 
American  public  education  should  at  once  set  for  itself.  They  arc :  first,  essen- 
tial elementary  knowledge,  training,  and  discipline;  second,  occupational  effi- 
ciency ;  third,  civic  responsibility."  Gives  the  necessary  features  of  a  program 
for  the  realization  of  these  objectives. 

1891  Valentine,  Boy  Herbert.  A  partial  survey  of  the  schools  of  Vermilion 
county,  Indiana  .  .  .  June  1919.  Newport,  Ind.,  Hoosler  state  print, 
1919.    82  p.    8^ 

1895.  Watson,  Foster.  National  education  and  internationalism.  Ldving  age, 
303 :  362-66,  November  8, 1919. 

Reprinted  from  the  Anglo-French  review. 

Says  that  while  the  value  of  national  education  is  irresistible,  yet  ungiitlgated 
self-centredness  is  as  unwholesome  in  the  nation  as  it  is  In  the  Individual. 
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FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1896.  British  association  for  the  advancexnent  of  science.     Education  at  the 

British  associatiou.    Journal  of  education  (Loudon)  51 :  671-73,  October 
1019. 

A  r^sum4  of  the  proceedings  of  fbe  edacatlonal  science  section  of  the  British 
association  at  tbc  Bournemouth  meeting,  September  9-13,  1019. 

1897.  Carpenter,  Hary  F.    School  management  in  India  and  some  of  its  prob- 

lems.   School  and  home  education,  89 :  52-56,  November  1919.    illus. 

1898.  Dewey,  John.    Transforming  the  mind  of  China.    Asia,  19 :  llOS-OS,  No- 

vember 1919.    illus. 

China  Is  learning  that  her  readjustment  to  the  impact  of  the  western  peoples 
can  be  effected  only  by  a  readjustment  of  her  own  age-long  customs,  that  she 
must  change  her  historic  mind  and  not  merely  a  few  of  her  practices.  This 
process  of  transformation  of  the  Chinese  mind  seems  to  the  outsider  to  progress 
slowly,  but  it  should  be  allowed  to  develop  In  its  own  way. 

1899.  Edmunds,  Charles  X.    Modem  education  in  China.    Journal  of  interna- 

tional relations;  10: 174-97,  October  1919. 

Continued  from  the  preceding  number  of  the  Journal. 
Describes  the  various  types  of  modern  education  in  China. 

1900.  Hal^vy,  filie.     La  nouvelle  loi  scolaire  anglaise.    Bevue  de  Paris,  26: 

596-621,  October  1, 1919. 

A  French  account  of  the  new  English  education  act. 

1901.  HallayB,  Andr6.     L* university  de  Strasbourg;   sa  renaissance  et  son 

avenlr.    Revue  des  deux  mondes,  58 :  241-69,  September  15. 1919. 

A  survey  of  the  past  history,  present  condition,  and  future  prospects  of  the 
University  of  Strasburg. 

1902.  Martin,  Percy  A.     Four  years  of  socialistic  government  in   Yucatan. 

Journal  of  international  relations,  10 :  209-22,  October  1919. 

Incidentally  discusses  educational  conditions  In  Yucatan. 
1908.  Odum,  Edward  W.    German  education  and  the  great  war.     Bulletin  of 
the  Board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  9: 
99-113,  November  1919. 

Part  of  the  opening  address  at  the  first  official  meeting  of  the  Education  asso- 
ciation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  4-6. 
1919. 

Also  separately  reprinted. 

1904.  Beynolds,  H.  C.    Turning  a  leaf  of  the  book  of  knowledge ;  how  a  liter- 

ate China  has  been  ordered  by  proclamation.    Asia,  19:   1143-47,  No- 
vember 1919.    illus. 

The  interesting  story  of  the  new  simplified  national  phonetic  writing  for  the 
Chinese  language,  officially  adopted  by  a  government  decree  in  November,  1918. 
This  new  alphabet  is  making  very  successful  progress. 

1905.  Vasconcellos,  A.  Faria  de.    A  new  school  in  Belgium ;  with  an  introduc- 

tion by  Adolphe  Ferrl^re.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Eden  and 
Cedar  Paul.    London,  G.  G.  Harrap  &  co.  ltd.,  1919.    237  p.    12'. 

In  this  book,  M.  Farin  de  Yasconcellos  describes  the  methods  of  instruction  fol- 
lowed in  the  New  school  at  Bierges-les-Wawre,  Belgium,  of  which  he  Is  head- 
master. 

1906.  Vincent,  Oeorge  E.    Chinese  progress  in  medicine,  schools,  and  politics. 

American  review  of  reviews,  60 :  515-18,  November  1919. 

Shows  how  modern  educational  ideas  are  meeting  a  cordial  reception  in  Chios. 
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1007.  Wells,  H.  O.    The  undying  fire,  a  contemporary  novel.    New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1919.    229  p.    12"". 

This  work  1b  a  modem  Tersion  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  presents  a  plea  for 
the  bnmanlzfng  and  soclallzinff  of  education.  Job  Hus8»  the  master  of  a  modern 
school,  overwhelmed  by  great  misfortune,  but  inspired  by  the  "undying  fire," 
wrestles  triumphantly  with  his  tormentors  and  his  comforters,  in  n  discussion 
including  everything  from  education  to  religion,  agnosticism  and  the  war. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1908.  Baker,  Elizabeth  S.    The  contribution  of  the  teacher  to  tlie  development 

of  democracy.    Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  4 :  343-45,  November  1919. 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  elementary  teacher. 

Address  given  t)cfore  the  National  education  association,  Milwaukee,  July 
1919. 

1909.  O'Shea,  H.  y.    The  medieval  mind  in  education.    School  and  society,  10 : 

561-68,  November  15,  1919. 

Discusses  the  article  by  Mr.  Ward  on  "Educational  bolsbevi&m,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Outlook  for  September  24,  191^,  in  which  the  writer  condemns  our 
present  educational  system. 

1910.  Preston,  P.  S.    Fundamental  principles  of  etlucation:  the  literary  asi)ect. 

Journal  of  education  and  School  world  (London),  51 :  728-SO,  November 
1,  1919. 

A  paper  read  before  the  educational  science  section  of  the  British  association, 
Septeml>er  12,  1919.  Advocates  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  and  history 
of  other  countries. 

1911.  Sharp,  Dallas  Lore.     Patrons  of  democracy.     Atlantic  monthly,  124: 

649-60,  November  1919. 

This  article  calls  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  democracy  the  true  end  of 
American  education.  Neither  life  nor  the  getting  of  a  living,  but  living  to- 
gether, this  must  be  the  single  public  end  of  a  common  public  education  here- 
after. The  writer  urges  that  all  American  children  be  educated  together  in 
common  schools  through  the  high-school  grade.  After  this  preparation,  specific 
vocational  or  technical  training  or  a  college  course  may  be  enttjred. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1912.  Pranz,  Shepherd  Ivory.     Handbook  of  mental  examination  methods. 

2d  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1919.    193  p. 
illus.    8*. 

1913.  Ghtrth,  Thomas  Bussell.    Work  curves.    Journal  of  educational  psychol- 

ogy, 10:  277-83,  May-June  1919. 

*•  Examination  of  the  work  curves  of  over  700  third-fourth  and  seventh- 
eighth  grade  children  yields  no  evidence  to  confirm  Meumann*s  theory  of  dis- 
tinct types  of  workers,  but  the  tendency  is  to  approximate  the  normal  distribu- 
tion curve.'* 

1914.  Oeneslay,  P.     Physiologle  de  I'adolesceuce.     Mercure  de  France,  135: 

437-65,  October  1,  1919. 

CoNTiNTS. — I.  Dur6e  de  Tadolescence. — II.  Croissance  physique;  Forme  ex- 
ttfrieure. — III.  D6veloppement  des  organes. — IV.  L'instinct  icxuel. — V.  D6via- 
♦ion  et  exag6ration  de  I'instinct  sexuel. — VI.  Hallucinations  et  n^vroses. — VII. 
Hygiene  et  Education  physique. 

1915.  Noe,  J.  T.  C.    On  study.    Kentucky  high  school  quarterly,  5 :  66-73,  Octo- 

ber 1919. 

The  writer  says  that  the  mastery  of  any  subject  is  accomplished  by  sustained 
effort.  Verbal  learning  is  not  real  study — thinking  alone  educates  and  without 
thinking  there  is  no  mastery. 
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1916.  Bamsey,  CaroL    Tbe  common  sdiool  and  tbe  common  child.    American 

schoolmaster,  12 :  343-53,  October  1919. 

8et8  forth  some  of  the  facts  and  problems  coDnected  with  the  edocation  of  the 
indlvldiial    child. 

1917.  Toops,  Harbert  A.  and  Pintner,  Budolf .    Mentality  and  sdiool  progress. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  10 :  253^-62,  May-June  1919. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1918.  Arthur,  Grace.    An  application  of  intelligence  tests  to  the  problem  of 

school  retardation.    School  and  society,  10 :  614-20,  November  22, 1919. 
A  study  made  In  the  public  schools  of  St.  Paul,  Hlnn.     The  results  indicate 
that  a  child,  with  rare  exceptions,  can  be  made  to  work  up  to  but  not  l>eyond 
the  school  grade  corresponding  to  his  mental  age. 

1919.  Chapman,  J.  Crosby.    The  learning  curve  in  typewriting.    Journal  of 

applied  psychology,  3 :  252-68,  September  1919. 

The  method  of  this  research  was  to  test,  each  week  in  the  school  year,  the 
speed  of  a  mixed  class,  ages  16-18,  in  typewriting.  The  material  used  con- 
sisted of  extracts  from  Addison*8  "  Essays." 

1920.  Chri8tensen»  lone.    A  mental  survey  of  a  training  school.    Utah  educa- 

tional review,  13:68-72,  October  1919. 

Abstract  of  n  small  portion  of  a  thesis  prepared  by  Miss  Chrlstcnsen  in  par- 
tial fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  master*8  degree  in  theflniTersltj  of 
Utah.  It  is  a  survey  of  the  mental  ages  of  the  pupils  of  the  University  tralnUis 
school. 

1921.  Doll,  E.  A.     '*  Scattering "  in  the  Binet-Simon  tests.    Training  sdiool 

bulletin,  16:96-103,  October  1919. 

1922.  Evans,  J.  E.  and  Knoche,  Florence  E.    The  effects  of  special  drill  Id 

arithmetic  as  measured  by  the  Woody  and  the  Courtis  arithmetic  test& 
Journal  of  educational  psychology,  10:263-76,  May-June  1919. 

*'A  carefully  controlled  experiment  with  the  Studebaker  economy  practice 
exercises.  The  class  with  the  special  drill  made  five  times  as  much  improTe- 
ment  as  the  class  with  regular  school  work." 

1923.  Foote,  John  H.  and  Henson,  C.  C.     A  study  of  arithmetic  in  Rapides 

parish.     Baton  Rouge,   La.,   Ra mires- Jones   printing  company,  1919. 
35  p.    fold,    table.    S"".     (Louisiana.    State  department  of  education. 
Bulletin  no.  11,  September  1,  1919.) 
List  of  selected  references,  p.  85. 

1924.  Gunther,   Charles.     My  experience  with  the  Hillegas  scale.     English 

journal,  8:535-42,  November  1919. 

The  writer  finds  that  with  the  Hillegas  scale  or  some  similar  scale  an  ex- 
perienced English  teacher  may  arrive  at  the  quality  and  progress  of  the  them* 
work  of  students  with  reasonable  accuracy,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain 
more  even  standards  for  promotion  which  will  be  reasonably  free  from  temporary 
moods  or  caprices,  and  that  the  ratings  given  by  a  group  of  experienced  teachers 
to  a  set  of  pupils'  papers  will  be  more  uniform  than  those  given  when  '(he  per 
cent  scale  is  used. 

1925.  Hilly  David  Spence.>    Standardized  illustrative  sentences  for  the  Spring- 

field spelling  list.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  10 :  285-90,  May- 
June  1919. 

*•  The  Importance  of  using  standardized  materials  in  educational  measure- 
ments is  being  increasingly  recognized.  This  article  presents  standardised 
sentences  for  the  70  words  of  the  Springfield  (111.)  spelling  list,  to  17,642 
white  and  3,677  colored  children.** 
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192Q.  Lowell,  Frances.  A  group  intelligence  scale  for  primary  grades.  Journal 
of  applied  psychology,  3 :  215-47,  September  1919. 

This  group  scale  offers  a  means  for  measuring  tbe  intelligence  of  large  groups 
of  children  accurately  enough  to  sort  out  all  children  of  questionable  normality. 
It  also  forms  a  basis  for  school  promotions  and  demotions. 

1927.  Flntner,  Budolf.     A  non-language  group  Intelligence  test.     Journal  of 

applied  psychology,  3 :  199-214,  September  1919. 
Tests  that  can  be  given  to  illiterates,  foreigners,  and  deaf  persons.     Does 
,  not  demand  a  knowledge  of  English  in  order  to  understand  the  directions  for 

doing  the  tests. 

1928.  Pittsburgrh.    Board  of  public  education.    .    .    .    Writing  test,  June  4, 

1918.     [Pittsburgh,  1919]     31  p.  tables,  dlagrs.     8**.     (Research  and 
measurement  bulletin  no.  3) 

1929.  Wood,  E.  B.     Investigation  in  arithmetic.    Kentucky  high  school  quar- 

terly, 5 : 1-49,  October  1919. 

To  be  continued  In  the  issue  for  January  1920. 

*'  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  a  brief  summary  and  evaluation  of 
the  various  exx^erimental  studies  that  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  arithmetic, 
^nd  to  emphasize  the  psychological  and  hygienic  side,  so  that  the  way  may 
be  cleared  for  those  who  desire  to  devote  time  to  this  rich  field  of  exi>erlmen- 
tetlon." 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1980.  Charters,  Jessie  A.  The  problem  method  of  teaching:  ideals.  English 
Journal,  8 :  461-73,  October  1919. 

Says  that  the  problem  must  grow  out  of  sonje  interest  which  the  children 
already  have.  Emphasizes  dramatization ;  many  subjects,  such  as  civics,  history, 
and  literature,  lend  themselves  to  dramatization. 

1931.  Minor,  Buby.    Project-teaching  in  grade  six.    Elementary  school  journal, 

20 :  137-45,  October  1919. 

1932.  Sullivan,  M.  E.     Method  in  the  teaching  of  reading.    Ohio  teacher,  40 : 

103-105,  October  1919. 

Discusses  some  of  the  methods  of  teaching  reading  in  the  post  and  the  failure 
of  these  methods  to  produce  readers. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

ENGUSH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1933.  Barnes,  Walter.     Culture  and  efficiency;  their  relation  to  the  English 

subjects.    Education,  40: 135-47,  217-29,  November,  December  1010. 

An  effort  to  determine  whether  the  English  subjects  are  essentially  cultural  or 
practical.  Defines  "  culture  "  and  "  efficiency."  Says  they  are  not  Identical,  not 
even  similar.  "  Culture  can  not  be  practical ;  efficiency,  though  it  assume  tbe 
clothing  and  the  manners  of  culture,  remains  efficiency."  Life  demands  both. 
To  make  education  complete  the  school  should  make  contributions  to  both  culture 
and  efficiency.  The  English  subjects  should  be  cultural  and  practical,  the  one 
branch  (literature)  cultural,  the  other  branch  (grammar  and  composition) 
practical. 

1034.  Barton,  H.  J.    The  language  tower.    Illinois  association  of  teachers  of 
EngUsh  bulletin,  12 : 1-18,  October  1, 1919. 
The  value  of  Latin  In  the  study  of  English. 

1935.  Pretts,  A.  Alia.  Some  proofs  of  the  value  of  Latin  for  mastering  a  prac- 
tical English  vocabulary.  Classical  weekly,  13:34-35,  November  10, 
1919. 

This  paper  was  read  at  the  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  Classical  nssoolation  of 
the  Atlantic  states,  nt  IXaverford  College,  April  5,  1919. 
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1036.  Hawk,  Hasel  8.  Composition  in  high  schooL  Inter-mountain  educator, 
15:  56-61,  October  1919. 

1987.  Johnson.  H.  C.  The  English  language — its  new  importance  and  univer- 
sality. Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teacliers'  association,  6:224-27, 
October  1919. 

The  teaching  of  the  English  language  and  the  place  of  foreign  langnages  in 
our  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary. 

1938.  National  council  of  teachers  of  English.     Committee  on  economy  of 

time  in  English.     Report  of  the  subcommittee  on  composition  and 
rhetoric.    English  Journal,  8 :  554-68,  November  1919. 

A  tentative  report  submitted  for  suggestions  and  constructive  criticism. 

1939.  Quiller-Couch,  8ir  Arthur.    The  teaching  of  English.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion and  School  world  (London)  51 :  737-40,  November  1, 1919. 

Emphasizes  the  teaching  of  English.  As  regards  the  classics  the  author  advo- 
cates the  study  of  Greek  as  superior  to  Latin.  It  is  the  key  to  a  more  fascinat- 
ing literature ;  and  our  scientific  nomenclature  is  largely  derived  from  it 

1940.  Sandwicky  Bichard  L.    Teaching  some  American  ideals  through  Bnglhih 

composition.    Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers*  association,  6: 
209-17.  October  1919. 

1941.  Ward,  C.  H.    The  next  C.  G.  N.  report    English  journal,  8 :  519-26.  No- 

vember 1919. 

Points  out  the  ways  in  which  the  old  report  of  the  Committee  on  gramma tifil 
nomenclature  proves  wrong  for  classroom  practice,  and  gives  evidence  of  the 
radical  changes  that  will  be  necessary  when  some  new  committee  undertakes 
revision.  • 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1942.  Allen,  Elizabeth  S.     Learning  Chinese  for  better  business.     Language 

schools  are  doing  a  great  service  to  international  trade.    Trans-Pacific 
(Tokyo,  Japan)  1:35-38,  November  1919. 

Describes  particularly  the  work  of  the  North  China  union  language  school 
at  Pelting,  in  which  over  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  Chinese  and  which 
trains  both  for  the  Christian  missions  and  for  business. 

1943.  Wilkins.  Lawrence  A.    The  war  and  world  languages.    Eiducational  re- 

view, 58 :  289-302,  November  1919. 

Says  that  the  German  language  is  under  "an  ecUpse  that  will  continue ;  English 
is  in  the  ascendancy,  and  French  increasing.  Spanish  is  rapidly  being  re- 
instated as  one  of  the  world  languages.*'  Advocates  better  teaching  of  French 
and  Spanish. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

1944.  Burr»  A.  W.    Increasing  the  study  of  Latin.    Classical  Journal,  15 :  116- 

19,  November  1919. 

1945.  Irland,  Pred.     High  school  English.     Classical  weekly,  13:36-39,  No- 

vember 10,  1919. 

Read  before  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Classical  association  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  at  Haverford  college,  April  5,  1919. 

Shows  the  value  of  the  classics  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  English. 

SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

1940.  Barnes,  Harry  E.  Psychology  and  history :  some  reasons  for  predicting 
their  more  active  cooperation  in  the  future.  American  journal  of 
psychology,  30: 337-76,  October  1919. 

Discusses  the  psychological  interpretation  of  history.  Predicts  that  a  century 
hence  a  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  psychology  which  Preud  and  hii  followers 
have  elaborated  will  be  regarded  as  *'a  tool  of  the  historian  which  is  as  in- 
dispensable to  his  success  as  Giry's  manual  on  diplomacy  is  to  the  present-day 
student  of  historical  documents." 
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1947.  Hill,  Howard  C.     Tbe  social  sciences  in  tbe  University  high  schooL 

School  review,  27:680-94,  November  1919. 

Gives  an  oatllne  of  a  course  used  in  the  University  high  school  (University 
of  Chicago),  entitled  "General  organization  of  survey  of  civilization,"  and 
"General  organization  of  modem  history   (1763-1019).*' 

1948.  Uorse,  Anson  Daniel.    Civilization  and  the  world  war;  edited  by  mem- 

bers of  his  family.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1919] 
xiv,  222p.    front,  (port.)    12^ 

Author  Was  formerly  professor  of  history  in  Amherst  college.  This  book 
presents  Prof.  Morse's  conception  of  civilization,  of  Germany,  of  the  relation 
l>etween  the  two,  and  of  the  means — a  league  of  nations — for  insuring  the 
upward  movement  of  humanity  from  the  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  world  war. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1W9.  Cobb,  Collier.     The  teaching  of  geography  in  the  high  school.     High 
sctiool  Journal,  2 :  203-10,  November  1919. 
Deals  particularly  with  physical  geography. 

1950.  Cooper,  Clyde  E.    Status  of  geography  in  normal  schools  of  the  far  west. 

Journal  of  geography,  18 :  300-5,  November  1919. 

Presents  an  ideal  plan  for  normal  geography  work,  and  invites  correspondence 
to  determine  whether  a  survey  oif  geography  In  the  schools  of  the  central  and 
eastern  parts  of  tbe  country  is  warranted. 

1951.  Parker,  Edith  P.    The  partition  of  Africa— a  seventh  grade  geography 

unit.    Elementary  school  Journal,  20 :  188-202,  November  1919. 

A  study  of  the  story  of  Africa  from  1884  to  1915  consumed  the  geography 
periods,  in  the  School  of  education.  University  of  Chicago,  for  five  days.  Cur- 
rent newspapers  and  magazines,  maps,  and  other  material  were  drawn  on  by 
the  children. 

SCIENCE. 

1952.  Alden,  George  Ira.    The  study  of  electricity  by  the  deductive  method. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Commonwealth  press,  1919.    x,  110  p.    illus.    12*. 

1953.  Downing,  Elliot  B.    The  scientific  method  and  the  problems  of  science 

teaching.    School  and  society,  10 :  568-74,  November  15,  lOlD. 
Contains  a  list  of  tests  in  science  which  are  already  in  existence. 

1954.  Gray,  A.    Scientific  education  and  the  teaching  of  physics.    Science,  n.  s. 

50 :  377-83,  October  24, 1919. 

Concluding  part  of  presidential  address  before  the  Mathematical  and  physical 
science  section  at  the  Bournemouth  meeting  of  the  British  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science.     Emphasizes  scientific  education  rather  than  classical. 

1955.  Kirkwood,  J.  E.     The  case  of  general  science.     Education,  40:  159-70, 

November  1919. 

Says  that  the  course  in  general  science  in  the  high  school  is  open  to  many 
ohjections.  The  place  for  the  work  that  it  contemplates  is  not  in  the  high 
school,  but  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

1956.  Tilden,  William  A.     Progress  in  science  teaching.     Nature,  104:  253- 

55,  November  6,  1919. 

A  review  of  science  teaching  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

HATUElfATICS. 

1957.  Breckenridge,  William  E.    Applied  mathematics  in  high  schools.    Some 

lessons  from  the  war.    Mathematics  teacher,  12 :  17-22,  September  1919. 
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1966.  Oray,  John  G.  Number  by  development ;  a  method  of  nomber  instmctlott. 
Vol.  II:  Intermediate  grades.  VoL  III:  Grammar  grades.  Philadel- 
phia and  London,  J.  B.  Lii^incott  company  [1919]    2  y.    12*. 

ToL  I  of  thlf  series*  preTloosly  pobllshed,  deals  with  Introductory  immber. 

1959.  Schlauch,  William  8.  An  experiment  in  motivation.  Mathematics 
teacher,  12 : 1-9,  September  1919. 

.  The  application  of  mathematics  to  problems  in  which  the  students  are  Titally 
interested.     Experiments  tried  In  the  High  school  of  commerce.  New  Yorlt  cltj. 

1900.  Taylor,  Joseph  S.  Subtraction  by  the  addition  process.  Elementary 
school  journal,  20:203-7,  November  1919. 

Criticises  the  Austrian  method,  which  has  been  tried  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  city.  The  writer  says  that  in  one  supervisory  district  the  Austrian 
method  of  subtraction  is  not  functioning. 

1961.  Wilson,  Quy  Mitchell.     A  survey  of  the  social  and  bosineas  usage  of 

arithmetic.  New  Yorlj  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  qniversity, 
1919.  62  p.  8°.  (Teachers  college,  Ck>lumbla  university.  Contribu- 
tions to  education,  no.  100) 

This  study  undertakes  to  determine  the  arithmetic  actually  used  by  adults  in 
their  social  and  bnslness  relations.  The  data  were  collected  from  the  parents 
of  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  pupils  in  towns  and  citlea  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  pupils  of  the  chosen  grades  made  daily  reports  of  the  problenu 
actually  solved  by  their  parents  during  a  period  of  two  weeks.  The  results  of 
the  study  Indicate  that  many  of  the  traditional  processes  of  arithmetic  should 
be  entirely  omitted  from  schoolroom  practice,  as  being  useless  in  later  life  of 
the  pupils. 

MUSIC. 

1962.  Oantvoort,  A.  J.     Music  for  citizenship.     American  school,  5:303-304, 

October  1919. 

Read  before  the  Music  department  of  the  National  education  association,  Ifll* 
wankee,  July  2,  1919. 
Music  as  a  promoter  of  good  cltisenshlp. 

1963.  Tiersot,  Julien.     I^'art  musical  et  Tenseignement  poblic.     Bevne  p^da- 

gogiqwe,  75:166-81,  September  1919. 

ELOCUTION. 

1964.  Gaylord,  J.  S.    SptHK^h  iiuprovemeut.    Quarterly  journal  of  speech  educa- 

tion, 5:358-67,  October  1919. 

Discusses  the  improvement  of  American  speech.    . 

1965.  West,  Bobert.     Methods  used  in  computing  contest  scores.     Quarterly 

Journal  of  speech  education,  5 :  319-33,  October  1919. 
Methods  of  computing  the  scores  in  oratorical  contests. 

THRIFT. 

1966.  Boyce,  Thomas  W.     Bklucation  in  thrift.     Wisconsin  journal  of  educa- 

tion, 51 :  243-44,  November  1919. 

1967.  Zook,  George  F.     Teaching  thrift  in  the  schools.     School  and  society, 

10 :  581-84,  November  15,  1919. 

Advocates  a  definite  course  in  thrift  for  the  schools,  which  shall  be  largely 
a  course  in  money  economy. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1968.  Intematioiial  kindergarten  union.      Proceedings  of  the  twenty-sixth 

annual  meeting    .    .    .    Baltimore,  Md.,  May  19-23,  1919.    228  p.    8*. 

(Miss  May  Murray,  secretary,  Springfield,  Masa) 

Contains :  1.  Louise  C.  Sutherland :  Report  of  the  graphic  arts  committee, 
p.  65-70.  2.  n.  Grace  Parsons :  Report  of  committee  on  minimum  essentials  of 
kindergarten  and  primary  education,  p.  71-75.  3.  A.  D.  Yocum  :  The  kinder- 
garten as  a  factor  in  democracy,  p.  127-48.  4.  Is  It  advisable  to  change  the 
name  "kindergarten?"  AfBrmative  [by]  Alice  Temple,  p.  148-54;  Negative 
[by]  Catharine  R.  Watkins,  p.  154-58.  5.  Edna  D.  Baker:  Practical  methods 
of  developing  initiative  In  students  in  the  training  school,  p.  159-63.  6. 
F.  C.  Butler:  America's  duty  to  the  next  generation,  p.  168-74.  7.  Agnes 
L.  Rodgers :  The  scope  and  significance  of  measurement  In  early  elementary 
education,  p.  174-83.  8.  J.  B.  Watson:  The  pre-klndergarten  age — a  labora- 
tory study,  p.  184-206.  9.  H.  W.  Thurston  :  Minimum  standards  of  child  wel- 
fare, p.  206-15.  10.  Bertha  Barwis:  Unifying  work  of  the  primary  grades, 
p.  215-18. 

1969.  Brady,  Belle.     Group  teaching  in  the  first  grade.     Kindergarten  and 

first  grade,  4 :  354-57,  November  1919. 

An  attempt  made.  In  the  first  grade  of  the  Normal  training  school  at  Superior, 
Wis.,  to  work  out  the  problem  of  giving  opportunity  to  each  child  to  advance 
as  rnpidly  as  ho  Is  able. 

1970.  Hall,  Viola.    A  first-grade  experiment.    Elementary  school  journal,  20: 

217-25,  November  1919. 

An  experiment  to  test  initiative  and  originality  In  pupils. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1971.  Campbell,  Macy.     A  dying  school  system  for  children  who  are  Just  be- 

ginning to  live.    Midland  schools,  33 :  339-42,  June  1919. 
Shows  why  the  one-teacher  rural  school  is  dying. 

1972.  Harvey,  Marie  Turner.    The  contribution  of  rural  schools  to  democracy. 

American  school,  5:265-66,  281,  September  1919. 

Read  at  the  general  session,  National  education  association,  Milwaukee,  July 
8, 1919. 

'*  The  teacher  of  the  Porter  rural  school  in  Missouri  gives  a  digest  of  a  7 
years*  experimental  study  of  typical  rural  education  problems  as  they  were 
worked  out  in  her  school.** 

1973.  Smart,  Thomas  J.    The  problem  of  rural  education.    School  and  society, 

10 :  540-46,  November  8, 1919. 

Shows  tho  chaos  of  terminology  used  In  the  field  of  rural  education,  discrimi- 
nates between  "  agricultural "  and  "  rural "  education,  suggests  a  definition  for 
the  latter  term  and  gives  the  Immediate  step  necessary  for  the  realization  of  Its 
program. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1974.  Fitzgerald,  W.  J.     The  junior  high  school.    Catholic  educational  review, 

17 :  466-79,  October  1919. 

Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Catholic  educational  association,  St.  Ix>uis, 
1919. 

Considers  the  alleged  advantages  of  the  junior  high  school,  and  the  objections 
brought  against  it  as  an  educational  proposition. 

1975.  Fness,  Claude  Moore,  ed.    Phillips  academy,  Andover,  In  the  great  war. 

New  Haven,  Yale  university  press,  1919.    398  p.    front.,  ports.    8*. 
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1976.  A  handbook  of  American  private  schools ;  an  annual  survey.  Fifth  edition. 

1919-20.  Boston,  Mass.,  Porter  E.  Sargent,  14  Beacon  street,  [1919.] 
761  p.     12^ 

Contents. — Introdactory :  Preface  to  the  fifth  edition,  Derelopment  of  the 
private  school,  The  mission  of  the  prlTSte  school.  Choosing  the  school,  Develop- 
ment  of  the  summer  camp»  School  lectures.  Progress  in  the  private  schools.  Eds- 
cational  reconstruction  in  America,  Educational  literature  of  the  year  1918-1919 
Select  bibliography  for  the  academic  year  1918-19. — Critical  description  of 
schools  and  summer  camps. — Comparative  tables. — Educational  directories.— 
School  and  camp  maps. 

1977.  Xandel,  I.  L.    The  jnnior  high  school  in  European  systems.    ESdncstional 

review,  58 :  303-27,  No\  enil>er  1919. 

Intermediate  education  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

1978.  Knight,  Edgar  W.    The  academy  movement  in  the  South.     High  school 

journal,  2 :  199-204,  235-40,  November,  December  1919. 
To  be  concluded. 

1979.  McLaughlin,  Henry  P.     Building  on  a  fund  of  school  habits.    Educa- 

tional review,  58:279-^3,  November  1919. 
Discusses  various  phases  of  high  school  disc^line. 

1980.  Obrien,  Francis  P.    Tlie  high  school  failures ;  a  study  of  the  scliool  rec- 

ords of  pupils  faillnfr  in  academic  or  commercial  high  school  subjects. 
New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1919.  >ii,  97  p.  8*. 
(Teachers  college,  Columbia  unlvci-sity,  Contributions  to  education,  no. 
102.) 

1981.  Tildsley,  John  L.    The  reorganization  of  the  high  school  for  the  service 

of  democracy.    American  school,  5 :  270,  September  1919. 

Read  at  the  general  session,  National  education  association,  MUwaukee,  Jnlj 
3,  1919. 

1982.  Whitney,  Frank  P.     Provision  for  accelerant  and  retarded  children  in 

junior  high  school.     School  review,  27 :  695-705,  November  1919. 

Grouping  children  of  junior  high-school  age  according  to  ability  as  iDdlctited 
by  the  proficiency  marks. 

TEACHTERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1983.  Ahnack,  John  C.    Keeping  up  in  teaching.    American  school  board  jour- 

nal, 59 :  27-30,  November  1919. 

The  problem  of  self-improvement  of  teachers  and  some  of  the  agencies  for  ttie 
improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

1984.  Ballou,  Frank  W.    Study  of  salary  schedule.    Boston  teachers  news  let- 

ter, 8 :  ii-8,  November  1919. 

The  salary  schedules  in  other  cities  in  relation  to  the  salary  schedules  of  the 
various  ranks  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

1985.  Boas,  F.  S.    Teachers  and  research.    Contemporary  review,  116 :  426-31. 

October  1919. 

A  discussion  on  some  of  the  practical  methods  of  promoting  modem  languagt 
research  among  teachers.  An  address  delivered  before  the  Modern  language  re- 
search association,  England. 

1986.  Boynton,  F.  D.    The  effects  of  tenure  and  compulsory  salary  Incremeut 

laws.  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  6 :  249-55, 
November  13,  1919. 

The  dangers  arising  from  the  tenure  and  compulsory  salary  iBcrem»it  Isvi 
in  New  York  and  suggestions  for  overcoming  any  undesirable  tendendei  in  these 
laws. 
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1987.  Bilcker,  Oarland  A.    Training  teachers  of  agriculture.    Educational  re- 

view, 58 :  328-39.  November  1919. 

Expresses  the  convlctioD  that  teachers  of  agriculture  must  be  specially  trained 
Gives  experience  with  teachers  not  specifically  trained. 

1988.  Bulletin  of  the  American  association  of  university  professors,  vol.  5,  no.  6, 

October  1919.    84  p.    8*'.    (Pensions  and  insurance.) 

1989.  Cliancellor,  William  Estabrook.    The  health  of  the  teacher.    Chicago, 

Forbes  &  company,  1919.   307  p.    12^ 

1990.  Coffman,  L.  D.     [Teachers'  unions  and  collective  bargaining]     Minne- 

sota alumni  weekly,  19 : 6-7,  November  10,  1919. 

A  letter  written  in  response  to  a  telegram  signed  by  a  little  group  of  Min- 
nesota teachers. 

Dean  Coffman  is  in  favor  of  an  American  federation  of  teachers  but  not  an 
American  federation  affiliated  with  the  American  federation  of  labor. 

1991.  Dewey,  John.     Professional  organization  of  teachers.    Journal  of.  edu- 

cation. 90 :  428.  October  30.  1919. 

Address  ori^rinally  published  in  the  American  teacher,  In  favor  of  teachers' 
unions  and  their  affiliation  with  the  American  federation  of  labor. 

1992.  Hibben,  John  Orier.    Are  cheap  teachers  going  to  be  good  for  your  chil- 

dren?   American  magazine,  88 :  15-16, 80, 82,  September  1919. 

Full-page  portrait  of  President  Hibben,  p.  17. 

In  this  statement,  made  to  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  mag^^ine.  President 
Hibben  of  Princeton  pives  some  startling  facts  regarding  teachers*  salaries. 
The  pay  is  so  small  that  the  best  teachers  are  likely  to  quit  and  leave  the 
children  to  inferior  instructors. 

1993.  Johnson,  S.  W.    Minimum  wnge  law  for  teachers  in  Iowa.    American 

school  board  Journal,  59:40,101,103-104,  October  1919. 

1994.  Mardis,  S.  K.    How  to  make  teaching  a  profession  in  Ohio.    Ohio  educa- 

tional monthly,  68 :  434^1,  November  1919. 
Teachers*  salaries,  etc.,  in  Ohio. 

1995.  Myers,  C.  E.    Should  teachers*  organizations  affiliate  with  Uie  American 

federation  of  labor?  School  and  society,  10:594-97,  November  22, 
1919.  '  ' 

Thinks  that  if  teachers  seek  protection  under  the  arms  of  *'  labor  "  they  will 
be  losers  in  free<lom  of  spirit  and  that  freedom  which  carries  over  in  teaching 
and  makes  for  democracy  in  education. 

1996.  National  education   association.   Commission   on   the   emergency  in 

education.     Teachers'  salaries  and  salary  schedules  in  the  United 
State.s,  1918-19.    By  E.  S.  Evenden.    Washington,  National  education 
association,  1919.    169  p.    8'.    (Commission  series  no.  6) 
Bibliography,  p.  167-69. 

1997.  New  York  state  teachers'  association.     Committee  on  teachers'  pen- 

sions.    The  proposed  retirement  plan  for  New  York  state  teachers. 
Preliminary  report.    Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  associa- 
tion, 6 :  197-204,  October  1919. 
A.  R.  Brubacher,  chairman. 

1998.  Oberlin  college,  Oberlin,  Ohio.     [Committee  on  salaries]     Increased 

salaries  uii^ed  for  faculties.  Advances  of  fifty  per  cent  asked  for  col- 
lege trustees.    Oebrlln  alumni  magazine,  16:32-37,  November  1919. 

Charles  G.  Rogers,  chairman. 

Gives  charts  showing  the  diminishing  value  of  the  dollar,  the  increase  In 
livlnc  costs,  etc 
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1999.  Oliphanty  J.  Orin.    The  vanishing  profeasion.    Northwest  Journal  c^  edu- 

cation, 31 :  72-73,  November  1919. 

In  speaking  of  the  critical  period  through  which  the  teaching  profession  1b 
passing,  the  writer  says  that  unless  a  great  change  takes  place  soon,  the  poblie 
will  be  faced  with  two  alternatives  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  profession — dis- 
solution or  union. 

2000.  Patterson,  Herbert.     Common  sense  and  teachers'  contracts.     School 

and  society,  10 :  553-66,  November  8,  1919. 

Thinks  that  no  contract  should  be  made  which  does  not  allow  a  teacher 
the  right  to  resign,  but  says  that  common  courtesy  demands  a  notice  of  Uiirtj 
days  be  given  when  one  is  about  to  resign. 

2001.  Seerley,  Homer  H.    The  American  teacher  In  politics.    8  p.    8*. 

Given  at  the  Iowa  state  teachers'  association,  Des  MoAnes,  Iowa,  November 
7.  1919. 

Also  In  American  school,  5 :329-31,  November  1910. 

The  writer  says  that  the  era  of  the  teacher's  separation  from  politics  and  of 
his  isolation  from  popular  propaganda  and  public  work  on  the  problems  of 
society  has  ended  and  a  new  era  of  increased  responsibility  for  existing  condi- 
tions and  of  increased  power  to  remedy  evils  and  redress  i^vances  existing  in 
society  has  begun. 

2002.  Sierra  educational  news^  vol.  15,  no.  8,  October  1919.     (Teacher-training 

numl)er) 

Contains:  1.  W.  C.  Wood:  Problems  of  teacher  training  in  California,  p. 
503-506.  2.  A.  F.  Lange:  The  course  for  training  secondary  school  teachen, 
p.  507-10.    3.  Frederic  Bnrk:  The  training  of  teachers,  p.  611-14. 

2008.  Sneddon,  David.  The  professional  improvement  of  teachers  and  teach- 
ing through  organizatiim.  School  and  society,  10: 531--39,  November  8, 
1919. 

Notes  of  an  address  given  before  the  State  teadiers'  association  of  Connecti- 
cut, October  24,  1919. 

2004.  Thomas,  Charles  Swain*    Improvemept  of  Wngilsh  teachers  in  service. 

English  Journal,  8 :  543-53,  November  1919. 

Contains  a  suggestive  scheme  for  self-measurement  in  English  teaching. 

2005.  Vallance,  H.  F.    The  successful  teadier.    Ohio  educational  monthly,  68 : 

427-33,  November  1919. 

Speaks  especially  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  esaentiml  character- 
istics of  a  successful  teacher. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

2006.  American   association   of  collegiate   registrars.      Proceedings   of  the 

ninth  annual  meeting  .  .  ,  Chicago,  111.,  April  24-28,  1919.  160  p. 
8°.  (Ezra  L.  Gillis,  secretary,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.) 
Contains :  1.  C.  S.  Marsh :  The  American  army  university  overseas  and  an 
estimate  of  its  work  for  college  credit,  p.  22-27.  2.  C.  H.  Judd :  Some  possible 
contributions  of  registrars  to  the  solution  of  educational  problems,  p.  28-37; 
Discussion,  p.  37-40.  8.  A.  C.  Hall :  A  more  uniform  entrance  certificate, 
p.  41-43;  Discussion,  p.  48-46.  4.  B.  L.  Kelly:  Some  suggestions  of  coUege 
presidents,  p.  51-60;  Discussion,  p.  60-62.  6.  C.  B.  Prlley:  Some  war  bene- 
fits for  the  registrar,  p.  63-71 ;  Discussion,  p.  71-73.  6.  C.  M.  McConn :  A  study 
of  registration  procedure,  p.  85-91.  7.  K.  C.  Babcock :  The  efficient  registrar— 
From  a  dean's  point  of  view,  p.  93-106.  8.  W.  D.  Hiestand :  The  semester  vs. 
the  quarter  plan,  p.  108-19  ;  Discussion,  p.  119-21.  9.  B.  R.  Newby :  Some  side- 
lights on  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  p.  124-30;  Discussion,  p.  130-82.  10.  W.  V.  Bing- 
ham :  The  use  of  the  army  Intelligence  examination  in  university  administration, 
p.  133-41.    11.  E.  J.  Grant :  The  new  plan  for  admission  at  Columbia,  p.  142-45. 
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2007.  Beime,  Frank  F.    Tbe  inactequate  Bhodes  scholar :  a  defense.    Atlantic 

monthly,  124:665-68,  November  1919. 

A  reply  to  Dr.  Q.  R.  Parkin's  criticism  of  American  candidates  for  Rhodes 
scholarships  in  the  Septemher  Atlantic 

2008.  Jones,  Adam  L.    Psychologflml  tests  for  college  admission.    Educational 

review,  58: 271-78,  November  1919. 

Presents  a  few  illustrations  from  a  set  of  psychological  tests  used  in  testing 
candidates  for  one  of  the  units  of  the  Students*  army  training  corps.  Shows 
their  feaBlbiUty  for  college  admission. 

2009.  Kerns,   Shirley  K.     College  entrance   requirements.     Harvard   alumni 

bulletin,  22:116-18.  October  30,  1919. 

Advocates  a  reduction  in  tbe  quantity  of  the  college  entrance  requirements  by 
one-fonrth  so  that  boys  of  to-day  may  have  more  leisure  for  self-education  and 
cultivation. 

2010.  ICorrison,  H.  C.    Present  day  needs  in  higher  education.    School  review, 

27 :  ^3-70,  November  1919. 

Advocates  a  better  understanding  and  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  democracy 
and  particularly  of  Its  American  developments. 

2011.  Sclinrman,  Jacob  Oould.     Twenty-seventh  annual  report  by  President 

Schurman,  1918-1919.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Ck)meU  university,  1919,  63, 
xcviii  p.  8**.  (CJomell  university  official  publication,  vol.  x,  no.  18, 
October  1,  1919.) 

The  president's  report  covers  pages  5-42  of  this  publication.  The  remaining 
pages  comprise  the  comptroller's  report  and  reports  of  the  deans  of  colleges, 
the  registrar,  the  librarian,  and  other  officers. 

Contains  valuable  material  regarding  the  salaries  of  professors  and  instructors 
in  American  universities  in  general  and  in  ComeU  university  In  particular. 
Emphasizes  the  movement  to  Increase  the  Cornell  endowment.  Has  interesting 
sections  on  the  necessity  of  fostering  research,  and  on  '*  Liberal  scholarship,  the 
soul  of  the  university." 

2012.  Straus,  Percy  S.     Just  what  is  a  college  education  worth?     Some  ex- 

periences in  hiring  college  men  and  in  getting  Jobs  for  ttiem.  American 
magazine,  88 :  82-88, 112, 115-19,  December  1919. 

Mr.  Straus  is  vice-president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  company,  inc.,  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  employment  of  the  Harvard  dub,  of  New  York  city.  He  says 
that  a  coUege  man  who  regards  his  superior  education  as  a  very  effective  tool, 
not  as  a  magic  charm,  is  wanted  in  business  and  can  succeed. 

2013.  University  of  the  Philippines,  Manila.     Ninth  annual  commencement 

.    .    .    Aprtl  4,  1919.    Manila,  Bureau  of  printing,  1919.    39  p.    S'*. 

Contains:  George  A.  Malcolm:  Philippine  ideals  realized  through  university 
efficiency,  p.  5-16. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 

2014.  Bogue,  Bobert  H.    A  system  of  cooperation  between  the  college  and  in- 

dustry.   Science,  n.  s.  50 :  425-27,  November  7,  1919. 
Chemical  research  and  Industrial  problems  described. 

2015.  Gregory,  Bichard.     The  promotion  of  researcli.     Nature,  104:253-55, 

November  6,  1919. 
National  provisions  for  scientiflc  research  work  in  Great  BrJ^aln  and  Ireland. 

2016.  Hill,  Alexander.     Aspects  of  science  at  universities.    Nature,  104 :  255- 

57,  November  6,  1919. 

A  review  of  scientiflc  teaching  and  research  work  In  the  universities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

2017.  Allen,  D.  A.    Free  textbooks :  an  opposing  view.    American  school  board 

journal,  59 :  87, 89-90,  November  1919. 

Tbe  writer  glTcs  his  objections  to  free  textbooks. 

2018.  Burris,  W.  P.    The  Smith-Towner  education  bill.    School  and  society,  10: 

493-98,  October  25,  1919. 

Letter  addressed  to  tbe  Committee  on  education  of  tbe  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

Tbe  writer  Is  opposed  to  a  secretary  of  education  In  the'  President's  cabinet 
and  suggests  an  amendment  to  tbe  Smith-Towner  blU  that  would  provide  for  a 
Federal  Board  of  education  consisting  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President. 

2019.  Qause,  Frank  A.    The  efficiency  department  In  a  school  system.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  59 :  33-40,  October  1919. 

The  efficiency  department  of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  schools  and  its  function  of 
determining  how  well  the  teaching  corps  of  a  school  system  is  doing  its  work. 

2020.  Good,  H.  G.    Early  educational  legislation  in  Ohio.    School  and  society, 

10 :  597-004,  November  22,  1919. 

The  aim  of  this  article  Is  to  suggest  that  the  force*  which  formed  the  school 
system  of  Ohio  were  American,  not  European  forces,  and  that,  in  tbe  period 
treated,  the  connection  between  legislative  developments  in  Ohio  and  in  the 
older  stktes  of  the  Union  was  close  and  clearly  demonstrubte. 

2021.  Griffin,  Orwln  Bradford.    The  administrator  and  the  teacher.    A  philos- 

ophy of  loyalty.   American  school  board  journal,  59 :  41-43.  October  1919. 
Cooperation   between   the  school   administrator  and   the   teacher.   Teachers* 
meetings,  classroom  visits,  etc. 

2022.  Haisley,    Otto    W.      Simplifying    enrollment   and    attendance    records. 

American  school  board  Journal,  59 :  40-41,  November  1919. 

2023.  Holllster,  H.  A.    Why  and  how  should  we  federalize  education?    School 

and  society,  10 :  591-94,  November  22,  1919. 

The  writer  does  not  approve  of  the  proposed  federal  department  of  education, 
but  suggests  a  commission  that  would  be  representative  of  the  states  and  would 
convene  at  least  once  a  year  in  Washington  to  consider  educational  needs. 

2024.  Morrison,  T,  Cayce.     Methods  of  improving  classroom  instruction  used 

by  helping  teachers  and  supervising-principals  of  New  Jersey.     Ele- 
mentary school  journal,  20 :  208-16,  November  1919. 

Study  based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  supervising-principals  and  helping 
teachers  of  the  state.  In  May  1918. 

2025.  Spencer,  Boger  A.     The  work  of  the  school  principal  in  supervision. 

Elementary  school  journal,  20 :  170-87,  November  1919. 

Says  that  the  standard  test  is  the  best  means  of  eliminating  poor  methods 
and  poor  work,  when  it  can  be  employed.  The  principal  by  using  these  tests 
avoids  basing  his  criticism  on  his  personal,  unsupported  judgment. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

2026.  Allen,  I.  M.    Pupil  responsibility  as  a  training  in  democracy.    Chicago 

schools  journal,  2 :  2-8,  October  1919. 

Also  la  American  school,  5 :  305,  307,  October  1910. 

2027.  Famham,  Clinton  E.     Supervised   study.     Education,   40:171-76,  No- 

vember 1919. 

Says  that  teachers  should  feel  that  the  full  time  of  the  supervised  study 
period  belongs  to  the  pupils  and  not  to  themselves.  If  a  prepared  lesson  is  ex- 
pected for  the  next  day. 
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2Q28.  Janitorial  services  in  school  buildings.  Variations  in  work  and  difficulties 
in  maintaining  economical  conditions.  American  school  board  journal* 
59: 43-45,  October  1919. 

2029.  Borem,  S.  O.     A  grading  standard.     School  review,  27:671-79,  Novem- 

ber 1919. 

2030.  Seymour,  Martin  A.     School  morals.    American  school  board  journal, 

59 :  30-31,  November  1919. 

Gives  eight  requisites  toward  arousing  and  holding  a  proper  school  spirit: 
Constmctive  crltidsm,  Cooperation,  Commendation,  Unselfishness,  Loyalty, 
Square  dealings.  Conscientious  and  earnest  effort,  High  ideaK 

2031.  Shumaker,  J.  H.    The  inner  life  of  schools:  what  is  it?    Pennsylvania 

school  journal,  68: 141-44,  October  1919. 

Suggests  remedies  that  may  be  Introduced  to  improve  the  imperfections  that 
attach  to  the  inner  life  of  schools,  the  moral  atmosphere,  etc. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

2032.  Betelle,  James  O.     Checking  schedule  for  projected  school  buildings,  a 

guide  for  school  boards  and  superintendents.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  The 
Bruce  publishing  company     [1919]    32  p.    4°. 

2033.  Strayer,  George  D.;  Engelhardt,  N.  L.  aiid  Hart,  7.  W.     General  re- 

port on  school  buildings  and  grounds  of  Delaware,  1919.  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Ser>'ice  citizens  of  Delaware,  Public  library  building,  1919.  222  p. 
illus.  fold,  table.  S"*.  (Bulletin  of  the  Service  citizens  of  Delaware, 
vol.  1,  no.  3,  October  15, 1919.) 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION, 

2034.  Bierman,  Jessie  M.    Growth  of  medical  inspection  in  the  public  schools 

of  the  United  States.     Inter-mountain  educator,  15 :  63-68,  October  1919. 

2035.  Cooper,  Frank  Irving.    Hygienic  problems  in  schoolhouse  construction. 

American  school  board  journal,  59 :  37-38,  November  1919. 

Read  before  the  Department  of  bygieDe,  National  education  association.  Mil- 
waulcce,  Wis.,  July  1910.  Recounts  some  of  the  autbor's  flndinss  in  studying 
sevetal  hundred  schoolhouses  for  the  Committee  on  standardisation  of  school- 
house  planning  and  constrnctlon. 

2036.  Fairchild,  B.  W.     The  opi)ortunity  of  education  in  medical  inspection. 

American  school  board  Journal,  59:37-38,  October;  35-36.105,  Novem- 
ber 1919. 

Olyes  a  brief  history  of  the  recent  growth  of  medical  inspection  of  school 
children,  five  fundamental  reasons  for  inspection,  requisites  of  a  good  system,  etc. 

2037.  The  Health  bulletin,  vol.  34,  no.  11,  November  1919.     (inihllshed  by  tlie 

North  Carolina  state  board  of  health,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ) 
Medical  inspection  of  schools  number. 

2038.  Kenney,  John  A.     How  Tuskegee  institute  is  promoting  better  health 

conditions  in  the  South.  Modem  medicine,  1:627-30,  November  1919. 
illus. 

2089.  KcOastllne,  William  H.  Columbia  university  health  service.  Modem 
medicine,  1 :  621-26,  November  1919.    lUus. 

"The  health  BiAeme  at  Colunbim  contemplates  giving  the  graduate  a  stamp 
of  physical  health  and  efficiency  in  keeping  with  the  standards  of  edacation  up- 
held by  the  University.  No  student  is  graduated  without  fulfilling  the  com- 
palaory  credits  in  physical  education." 
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2040.  McChesney,  Bertha  E.     Duties  of  the  school  nurse.     American  school 

board  journal,  50 :  39,  November  1919. 

2041.  McVlcker,  V.  E.     A  health  campaign  for  Ohio.     Ohio  teacher,  40:98- 

100,  Octobt^r  1919. 

Gives  the  spoclal  provisions  of  the  Hughes  act  of  Ohio  with  respect  to 
schools,  showing  the  relation  between  the  schools  and  the  public  health  system. 

20i2.  Preston,  Josephine  Corliss.  Kural  health.  American  school,  5 :  301-302, 
October  1919. 

Report  read  before  the  National  council  of  education.  National  education  as- 
Bocintion,  Milwaukee.  June  30,  1910. 

Gives  the  present  status  of  rural  health  and  sanitation  as  revealed  in  reports 
received  from  387  counties  representing  44  states. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

2043.  American  physical  education  association.     Papers  read  before  the  Y. 

M.  C.  A.  section  .  .  .  Chicjip:o,  111.,  April  11,  1919.  American  physical 
education  review,  24:373-93,  October  1919. 

Contain*:  1.  J.  11.  Gray:  Physical  education  In  India,  p.  373-79.  2.  Percy 
Carpenter :  I^itest  news  from  Y.  M.  C.  A.  physical  work  in  France,  p.  380-85. 
3.  F.  J.  Smith  :  The  present  status  of  physical  work  in  Canada,  p.  385-89.  4. 
Anna  L.  Brown  :  Community  physical  education  for  women,  p.  389-93. 

2044.  Brown,  Floyd  L.    Reconstruction  in  i)hysical  education.    Mind  and  body, 

26 :  249-55,  November  1919. 
Presents,  in  closing,  a  definite  program  for  physical  training  in  schools. 

2045.  Evans,  W.  A.     Health  education  in  industry.    Modem  medicine,  1 :  570- 

74,  November  1919. 

Read  before  the  eighth  annual  safety  congress  of  the  National  safety  council, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  1-4,  1919. 

2046.  Bowe,  F.  A.     Talks  on  physical  training.     Moderator-topics,  40:164^-65, 

169,  November  20,  1919. 

Suggests  a  series  of  tests  of  physical  efficiency  for  grading  pupils. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

2047.  Chancellor,  William  Estabrook.    Educational  sociology.    New  York,  Tbe 

Century  co.,  1919.    422  p.    12'. 

A  general  introductory  survey  of  the  ground  of  sociology  with  particolar 
reference  to  education,  which  prepares  youth  for  society.  The  special  fields 
entered  are  social  movements,  social  institutions,  and  social  measurement. 

2048.  Oakley,  George  W.,  jr.    The  country  boy  and  the  boy  scout  movement 

School  education,  39 :  50-51,  November  1919. 

How  the  boy  scout  movement  meets  the  great  need  of  the  country  boyhood 
of  America. 

2049.  Preston,  Josephine  Corliss.    The  wider  use  of  the  school  plant.    Com- 

munity centers.  Standardization.  Olympla,  Wash.,  F.  M.  Lambom, 
public  printer,  1919.  80  p.  8^  (Washington,  Department  of  educa- 
tion.   Bulletin  no.  34,  1919) 

2050.  Wright,  H.  W.    The  social  significance  of  education.    Philosophical  re- 

view, 28 :  345-69,  July  1919. 

Read  as  the  presidential  address  before  the  Western  philosophical  associa- 
tion, April,  1019. 
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CHILD  WELFARE. 

2051.  Baldwin,  Bird  T.  Iowa's  research  and  welfare  station  for  normal  chil- 
dren.   Iowa  alumnus,  17 :  30-S5,  October  1919.    iilua 

The  work  of  the  Child  welfare  research  station  of  the  State  uniTersity  of 
Iowa  and  its  contribution  toward  the  upbuilding  and  adyanceraent .  of  the  so- 
called  normal  children. 

Also  separately  reprinted. 

2062.  McCormick,  B.  £.    Extravagance  of  school  children,  revealed  in  a  close 

hand  investigation  of  the  schools  of  LaCrosse.  Wisconsin  journal  of 
education,  51 :  241-42,  November  1919. 

The  investigation  showed  that  in  one  Wisconsin  high  school  the  pnpUs  are 
spending  more  than  $50,000  a  year  on  candy  and  movies. 

2063.  Thurston,  Henry  W.     Minimum  standards  of  child  welfare.     Kinder- 

garten and  first  grade,  4 :  357-59,  November  1919. 

Extracts  from  an  address  before  the  International  kindergarten  anion,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

2054.  XT.  S.  Children's  bureau.    Minimum  standards  for  child  w^fSire,  adopted 

by  the  Washington  and  regional  conferences  on  child  welfare.  1919. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1919.  15  p.  8°.  (Conference 
series  no.  2.    Bureau  publication  no.  62) 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

2055.  Donor's  library  on  character  education ;  compiled  as  an  assistance  to  the 

collaborators  in  the  $20,000  interstate  research  on  methods  of  character 
education  In  public  schools,  1919.  Published  at  the  expense  of  the  donor 
of  the  award — ^100  copies.  Volume  I.  Washington,  D.  C,  National 
institution  for  moral  instruction  [1919]     xii,  654  p.    8^. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

2056.  Association  of  Biblical  instructors  in  American  colleges  and  second- 

ary schools.  [Addresses  delivered  at  the  eighth  annual  conference  .  .  . 
New  York  city,  December  1918]  Christian  education,  3: 1-32,  October 
1919.  '  ■         " 

Contains :  1.  W.  C.  Wheeler :  Religious  difBcuIties  of  college  Ittadents  and 
how  to  meet  them,  p.  12-14.  2.  W.  H.  Wood :  Necessary  readjustments  in  our 
college  curriculum,  p.  16-19.  3.  G.  A.  Barton:  How  to  make  our  teaching 
contribute  to  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world,  p.  19-21.  4.  Laura  H.  Wild : 
The  use  of  the  Bible  in  teaching  national  ideals,  p.  25-29. 

2057.  Catholic  educational  association.     Report  of  the  proceedings  and  ad- 

dresses of  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  June  23-26, 1919. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Catholic  educational  association,  1919.  .  590  p.  8**. 
(Cath^^lic  educational  association  bulletin,  vol.  16,  no.  2,  November  1919) 
(Rev.  T.  W.  Howard,  secretary,  1651  East  Main  St.  Columbus,  Ohio.) 
Contains :  1.  Cardinal  O'Connell :  The  reasonable  limits  of  state  activity,  p. 
62-76.  2.  H.  S.  Spauldlng :  Beadjustment  of  the  time  element  in  <«lucation,  p. 
77-89.  3.  J.  A.  Ryan :  Vocational  education  in  a  democratic  society,  p.  90-99. 
4.  W.  J.  Fitsgerald :  Differentiation  in  the  curriculum  of  the  grammar  grades : 
viewpoint  of  junior  high  school,  p.  100-14.  6.  Brother  Bernardine :  Dif- 
ferentiation of  studies  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades :  viewpoint  of  vocational 
preparation,  p.  115-30.  6.  F.  P.  Donnelly :  The  principles  of  standardization, 
p.  137-62.  7.  C.  B.  Moulinier:  Social  Ufe  in  coUegcs,  p.  158-58.  8.  A.  J. 
Burrowes :  Attitude  of  Catholics  towards  higher  education,  p.  159-74.  9.  Paul 
Folk:  The  college  library  In  relation  to  college  work,  p.  175-83.  10.  W.  J. 
HcAuIiffe:  The  problem  of  Americanization,  p.  184-91.  11.  James  J.  Daly: 
^  The  function  of  the  classics  in  education,  p.  196-205.    12.  Sister  Mary  Antonia  : 

The  certification  of  teachers  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  p.  220-24.    18.  Sister  Thomas 
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Aquinas :  Certification  of  teachers  in  the  Ct thole  schools  of  Wisconsin,  p.  225-32. 
14.  Sister  Magdalen :  The  certification  of  teachers  In  Indiana  and  Illinois,  p. 
233-88.  15.  Mary  A.  MoUoy  :  The  parish  schools — a  study  In  school  organlsatioo 
•nU  teacher  training,  p.  239-45.  16.  J.  V.  S.  M'Clancy :  Americanization  and 
Catholic  elementary  schools,  p.  252-60.  17.  J.  A.  Nepper :  School  legislation  In 
Nebraska,  p.  268-77.  18.  John  O'Grady :  Vocational  advisement,  p.  279-«8: 
Discussion,  p.  288-90.  19.  Lawrence  Slxtus :  True  and  false  methods  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic,  p.  808-16.  20.  W.  A.  Kane :  The  relations  of  a  superintendent 
to  his  teachers,  p.  321-28 ;  Discussion,  p.  828-30.  21.  W.  F.  Lawlor :  Are  any 
changes  needed  in  our  elementary  schools  to  meet  post-war  conditions?  p.  331-35. 
22.  Brother  Gerald  :  Grade  school  libraries,  p.  338-53.  23.  O.  N.  Sauer :  Supervi- 
sion and  inspection  of  schools,  p.  354-60.  24.  John  Schuets :  Entrance  reqnire- 
ments  for  the  Junior  high  school,  p.  362-72.  25.  The  social  aims  of  education, 
p.  373-81.  26.  Brother  Bemardine:  Teaching  pupils  to  appreciate  good 
literature,  p.  392-408.  27.  T.  W.  Turner;  Actual  condltioi^a. of  Catholic  educa- 
tion among  the  colored  layman,  p.  431-40.  28.  E.  A.  Pace :  The  spirit  of  the 
teacher,  p.  443-49.  29.  P.  L.  Blakely :  The  trend  of  educational  legislation,  p. 
450-75.  80.  T.  B.  Shields :  The  need  of  the  Catholic  sisters*  college  and  the 
scope  of  its  work,  p.  476-85.  31.  Anthony  Volkert :  Uniform  and  adequate 
classical  training  in  our  seminaries,  p.  547-62.  32.  M.  J.  O'Conner :  The  classics 
In  the  preparatory  seminary,  p.  503-72.  33.  J.  J.  Jepson :  Classical  education 
In  the  preparatory  seminary,  p.  573-82. 

205ft  Betts,  George  Herbert.  How  to  tench  religion,  principles  and  methods. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  The  Abingdon  press  [1919]  23  p.  12°.  (The 
Abingdon  religious  education  texts — Teacher  training  series,  N.  K 
Richardson,  ed.) 

2059.  [Council  of  church  boards  of  education]    A  partial  report  of  the  commis- 

sion on  the  definition  of  a  unit  of  Bible  study  for  secondary  schools. 
Christian  education.  2 : 3-14.  July  1919. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

2060.  Arpe,  Q.  F.     National  supremacy,  Industrial  education  and  cooperation. 

School  and  society,  10 :  501-509,  November  1,  1919. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Central  Ohio  schoolmasters'  club. 

2061.  Benson,  O.  E.     Meeting  America's  peculiar  needs  in  education.    Journal 

of  education,  90 :  481-83,  November  13,  1919. 

The  Smith-Lever  act  and  the  Smlth-llughes  act,  the  special  field  of  each  and 
the  opportunity  for  cooperation  and  blending  of  the  two  lines  of  work. 

2062.  Bateau,  J.  A.     Notre  enselgnement  technique  industrlel.     Quebec,  Im- 

priraerie  le  Soleil,  1919.    124  p.  plates.  '  12". 

2063.  Caillard,  C.     l^cole  et  Industrie,     ^ole  du  travail,  1 :  cxlv-cll,  clxill- 

clxxvi,  October,  November  1919. 

Deals  with  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  French  Industrial 
schools. 

2064.  Foulkes,  Thomas  Bobert  and  Diamond,  Thomas.     Teacljing  home  re- 

pairs in  tlie  school  shop.  Manual  training  magazine,  21 :  79-83,  Novem- 
ber 1919.    lllus. 

The  writer  thinks  that  public  school  manual  training  courses  should  Include 
a  course  In  **  home  mechanics  *'  or  "  household  repairs,"  and  everybody  In  school 
should  finish  such  a  course  before  completing  the  eighth  grade. 

2066.  McKinney,  James.  The  getting  together  of  education  and  industry. 
Industrial-arts  magazine,  8 :  471-74,  December  1919.     . 

After  tracing  briefly  the  history  of  Industry  and  education  the  writer  dis- 
cusses the  industrial  problem  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  cooperation  of  the 
captains  of  Industry  and  the  workers,  and  says  that  It  Is  through  the  new  move- 
ment of  vocational  education  that  education  and  industry  can  meet  on  a  common 
ground.  " 
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20G6.  Park,  Joseph  C.    Shop  management  or  suggestions  for  the  young  shop 
instructor.    Vocationist,  8 :  3-15,  October  1919. 
Methods  of  conducting  industrial  classes. 

2067.  Payne,  Arthur  Frank.    Vocational  education  as  a  preventive  of  juvenile 

delinquency.    School  and  society,  10:  509-13,  November  1, 1919. 

2068.  Beynolds,  J.  H.    Fifty  years  of  technical  education.    Nature,  104 :  257- 

59,  November  6,  1919. 

Progress  of  technical  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

2069.  Boux»  J.    L*enseignement  professionnel  en  Alsace  et  Lorraine.    £cole  du 

travail,  1 :  cxxxvlii-cxl,  cliil-clv,  September,  October  1919. 

20TO.  Voorhees,  Charity  M.     Educating  toward  democracy.     Education,  40: 
181-88,  November  1919. 

BUnphasfxes  schooling  In  the  factory. 

2071.  Wyer,  James  I.,  jr.    Half-baked  cult  menace  to  schoola    Overdose  of  vo- 

cational training  condemned  as  a  mere  contributor  to  commercialism 
and  not  a  preparation  for  the  real  duties  of  life.  State  service  (Albany, 
N.  Y.)  3 :  55t-61,  October  1919. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the  New  York  State  college 
for  teachers,  Albany,  June  16,  1919. 

Also  in  School  bulletin,  46 :  58-61.  November  1919. 

A  rigorous  protest  against  the  supplanting  of  the  old-fashioned  dmsaics  in 
education  by  the  modern  vocational  training. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

2072.  Axton,  Edward  H.    The  juvenile  unemployment  agency.    Ck>ntemporary 

review.  116 :  448-53,  October  1919. 

Contrasts  old  system  of  education  in  England  with  modern  scheme.  IMtcusses 
continuation  schools,  etc. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

2073.  Bunchy  Mamie.    A  course  for  home  demonstration  agents;  the  Illinois 

plan.    Journal  of  home  economics,  11 :  430-35,  October  1919. 

Pres^ited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Extension  section,  twelfth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  home  economics  association.  Blue  Bidge,  N.  C,  June  1019. 

2074.  Davis,  Helen  Lee.    How  to  make  home  economics  work  function.    Jour- 

nal of  home  economics,  11 :  423-29,  Octobw  1919. 

Given  at  the  Inland  empire  teachers  association,  Spokane,  Wash.,  April  3, 
1910,  and  at  the  Oregon  home  economics  association  meeting,  Portland,  Oregon, 
May  17,  1919. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

2075.  National  leagrue  of  nursing  education.     Proceedings  of  the  twenty- 

fourth  annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  7-11,  1918. 
Baltimore,  Williams  &  Wilklns  company,  1919.  352  p.  8*.  (Laura  R. 
Logan,  secretary.  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.) 

Contains :  1.  J.  B.  Cutler :  How  the  public  and  the  nursing  profession  arc 
combining  to  supply  nursing  needs  during  and  after  the  war,  p.  115-24.  2. 
M.  Adelaide  Nutting:  How  the  nursing  profession  is  trying  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  war,  p.  125-32.  3.  S.  8.  Qoldwater :  The  nursing  crisis : 
efforts  to  satisfy  the  nursing  requirements  of  the  war,  p.  182-39.  4.  BUxabeth 
Burgess:  The  readjustment  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  war  needa  and  its  effect 
upon  the  hospitals,  p.  142-51;  Discussion,  p.  151-59.  6.  Jane  A.  Delano:  Red 
cross  aid  versus  the  short-term  course,  p.  159-71.  6.  Annie  W.  Goodrich :  The 
pUMSk  for  the  Army  school  of  nursing,  p.  171-76;  Discussion,  p.  176-92.  7. 
JulU  C  Lathrop :  Child  wellaie^  p.  202-06. 
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2076.  Flodin,  John.    Essentials  of  engineering  education.    Industrial  manage- 

ment, 58 :  312,  October  1919. 

2077.  Greene,  Boger  S.    The  Rockefeller  foundation  in  China.    Asia,  19 :  1117- 

24,  November  1919.    illus. 

An  account  of  the  foundation's  operations  for  the  development  of  scien- 
tiflc  medicine  in  China,  by  the  establishment  of  medical  schools  and  other- 
wise. Describes  the  Peking  union  medical  college,  reorganized  by  the  foon- 
datlon  in  cooperation  with  the  church  missions. 

2078.  Hollis,  Ira  N.    Engineering  colleges  and  administration.    Bulletin  of  the 

Society   for   the   promotion   of  engineering  education^   10 :  33-68.   Oc- 
tober 1919. 

The  president  of  Worcester  polytechnic  institute  presents  the  different 
phases  of  college  administration. 

2079.  Holmes,  Oliver  W.    The  new  century  and  the  new  building  of  the  medi- 

cal school  of  Harvard  University.    Boston  medical  and  surgical  Jour- 
nal, 91 :  523-34,  October  30,  1919. 
Reprinted   from   the   issue  of  the  Journal   for  October   18,   1883. 

2080.  Hyde,  Sarah  E.     Adapting  tbe  model  curriculum  to  the  small  school. 

American  journal  of  nursing,  20 :  129-33,  Noveml>er  1919. 
Work  in  a  nnrse  training  school. 

2081.  Potter,  A.'  A.     War  experiences  in  engineering  education.     American 

school,  5 :  269-70,  September  1919. 

Read  before  the  Department  of  higher  education.  National  education  asso* 
elation,  Milwaukee,  July  1,  1919. 

Shows  how  the  experiences  gained  by  engineering  colleges  during  the  war 
may  be  applied  to  engineering  education. 

2082.  Boe,  Joseph  W.    College  training  for  industrial  engineers.    Yale  alumni 

weekly,  29:128-30.  October  31.  1919. 

From  an  address  on  October  29  before  the  Society  of  industrial  engineers, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2083.  Tracy,  John  C.     Engineering  at  Yale.     Yale  alumni  weekly,  29:151-55, 

November  7,  1919. 

The  situation  in  this  profession  throughout  the  country  and  Tale*8  impera- 
tive need  to  build  up  a  strong  department  in  It. 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  Yale  engineering  association.  October  81,  1919. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

2084.  Deshel,  M.  C.     Safeguarding  life  and  property.    Outlook,  123:  298-301, 

November  12,  1919. 

Second  paper  of  a  series  of  articles  by  teachers  of  the  New  York  high  schools 
on  community  civics — a  practical  educational  course  In  citizenship. 

2085.  Hill,  Howard  C.     Community  civics.    Journal  of  education,  90:  479-81, 

November  13,  1919. 

Contains  a  topical  outline  of  a  course  in  community  civics  which  attempts 
to  remedy  some  of  the  defects  in  the  prevailing  courses. 

2086.  Meers,  G.  Eunice.     Specific  alms  in  the  literature  course.    English  Jour- 

nal, 8 :  488-95,  October  1919. 

Emphasizes  training  in  cltlsenshlp.  Gives  lists  of  books  treating  of  the 
subject. 

2087.  National  Catholic  war  council.    Committee  on  special  war  activities. 

A  program  for  citizenship.    Washington,  D.  C,  National  Catholic  war 
council,  1919.    14  p.    12°.    (Reconstruction  pamphlets,  no.  5,  July  1919.) 
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2088.  WllBon,  Woodrow.    Why  teachers  should  study  the  principles  of  our 

governnient    South  Carolina  education,  1 : 3,  October  1919. 

Beprlnted  from  the  High  adiool  quarterly,  Athens,  Oa. 

The  duty  of  teachers  in  respect  to  the  teaching  of  citizenship  and  patriotism, 
as  glTen  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  nn  address. 

AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

2089.  Bogardus,  Emory  S.    Essentials  of  Americanization.    Los  Angeles,  Uni- 

versity of  Southern  California  press,  1919.    303  p.    8°. 

This  volume  is  based  on  the  author's  experience  iu  Chicago  at  Northwestern 
nniverslty  settlement,  and  on  subsequent  Immigration  investigations;  it  Is  an 
expression  of  experiences  gained  from  teaching  foreign-born  laborers ;  it  is  a 
result  of  teaching  the  subject  of  "  Americanization  and  immigration  "  to  unl- 
Tersity  students  during  the  past  seven  years. 

2090.  Carney,  Chester  S.     National  conference  on  Americanization  In  Indus- 

triesw    Journal  of  applied  psychology,  3 :  269-76,  September  1919. 
Meeting  was  held  at  Nantasket  Beach,  Mass.,  June  23-24,  1919. 

2091.  Fitzpatrick,  Mary.    The  need  of  immigrant  education.    Journal  of  eilu- 

caUon,  90:  400-402,  October  23,  1919. 

2092.  Talbot,  Winthrop.    The  one  language  industrial  plant.    Practical  aim  of 

Americanization.    Industrial  management,   58 :  313-;20,   October   1919. 
Ulus. 

Presents  some  of  the  most  practical  aspects  of  introducing  language  instruc- 
tion for  foreigners  in  industrial  plants. 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

2093.  Cave,  Elmer  L.    Development  and  operation  of  the  educational  program 

in  the  A.  E.  F.    News  letter  of  the  State  department  of  education 
(Olympia,  Wash.)  1:3-11,  October  1919. 

A  sketob  of  the  plan  and  the  machinery  of  the  educational  program  as 
planned  by  the  Educational  commission  corps,  some  objections  that  hindered 
the  program,  and  the  achievements. 

2094.  Bldgley,  Douglas  C.     With  the  American  expeditionary  forces.    School 

and  home  education,  89 :  Q0-e2,  November  1919. 
This  third  article  In  a  series  deals  with  the  Army  schools  In  France. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

2085.  McLean,  Katherine  Sisson.    The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  education  of 
women.    American  school,  5 :  297-98,  306,  October  1919. 

Read  before  the  Department  of  higher  education,  National  education  associa- 
tion, Milwaukee,  July  1.  1919. 

2096.  Thamin,  Baymond.     L*^ducatlon  des  fiUes  apr^s  la  guerre.     Revue  des 

deux  mondes,  53 :  512-32,  October  1,  1919. 

Contents. — I.  La  femme  de  demain  et  I'Mucatlon  d'aujourd'bul. 
To  be  continued. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

2097.  Brawley,  Benjamin.    A  short  history  of  the  American  Negro.    Rev.  ed. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1919.    xvii,  280  p.  12°. 

The  following  chapters  of  this  boolc  deal  with  educational  and  cultural  con- 
ditions of  the  Negro :  IX.  Missionary  endeavor :  XT.  The  Tuskegee  idea ; 
XV.  Self  help  in  Negro  education ;  XVI.  Social  aud  economic  progress ; 
XVII.  Uterature  and  art. 
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2098.  Mitchell,  Ida,  and  others,     A  study  of  asyoclation  in  Negro  children. 

Psychological  review,  2G:  354-59,  September  1910. 

Study  consists  of  300  associatioD  test  records,  tlic  subjects  being  Negro  chil- 
dren of  New  York  city  schools,  in  age  groups  of  25  ranging  from  14  to  15  yean, 
and  about  equally  divided  as  to  sex.  Says  that  Negro  children,  on  the  whole, 
show  "  further  departure  than  white  ones  from  the  normal  adult  asaociational 
standard."  , 

2099.  XTniversity  commission  on  Southern  race  questions.     Four  open  letters 

from  the  University  commlHsion  on  race  questions  to  the  college- men  of 
the  South.     (Lexington,  Va.,  19191    8  p.    8*. 

Contents. — I.  Lynching. — II.  Education. — III.  Migration.— IV.  A  new  recon- 
struction. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

2100.  De  Land,  Fred.    Working  In  behalf  of  deaf  childi*en.    Volta  review,  21 : 

701-2,  November  1919.  -  - 

Fourth  article  of  series.  Notes  concernins:  the  formation,  growth,  develop- 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

WasUngUm,  October  2l]  1919. 
Sm:  For  two  decades  iiniversity  extension  work  in  this  country 
has  been  increasing  in  volume.  The  growing  recognition  of  the  value 
of  its  various  forms  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  within  the  last  five 
years  the  total  amount  of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  univer- 
sity extension  work  had  more  than  doubled,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  increased  more  than  threefold.  The  need  for  extension 
education  on  a  very  lai^e  scale  now  and  for  the  next  few  years  at 
least  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts: 

(1)  There  are  now  in  the  United  States  approximately  four  and  a 
half  million  discharged  soldiers,  one-half  of  whom  were  overseas  and 
all  of  whom  have  had  impressed  upon  them  in  many  ways  the  impor- 
tance of  education.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  these 
men,  nearly  aU  of  them  young  men,  are  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
all  available  information  for  instruction  in  things  pertaining  to  their 
vocations,  to  citizenship,  and  to  general  culture.  Few  of  them  will 
or  can  go  to  college;  practically  none  of  them  will  enter  the  ordinary 
public  high  schools;  they  are  too  old  for  this.  Some,  but  compara- 
tively few,  will  find  their  way  into  special  vocational  schools  and 
part-time  classes  in  industrial  plants.  A  great  majority  of  them 
must  depend  upon  such  opportunities  as  can  be  provided  by  exten- 
sion education.  > 

(2)  The  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  recent  increase  in 
wages  have  given  to  millions  of  working  men  and  women  time  and 
means  for  self-improvement  far  beyond  anything  which  such  men 
and  women  have  ever  known  before  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
The  closing  of  the  barrooms  throughout  the  United  States  has 
relieved  large  nimibers  of  men  of  the  temptation  to  spend  their 
leisure  time  and  money  in  various  forms  of  dissipation  connected 
with  the  barroom.  Everywhere  these  working  men  and  women  are 
eager  for  instruction,  both  for  improvement  in  their  vocations  and 
for  better  living  and  more  intelligent  citizenship.  Not  only  do  they 
take  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  are  offered  them  by  the 
organized  agencies  of  education,  but  in  many  places  they  imdertake 
to  provide  opportunities  for  themselves  in  their  own  time  and  at 
their  own  expense.  Few  of  these  have  had  any  schooling  beyond 
the  elementary  grades. 
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(3)  Among  the  foreign-born  population  in  the  United  States  there 
are  many,  both  of  those  who  have  taken  out  their  citizenship  papers 
and  of  those  who  have  not,  who,  though  able  to  read  and  write  in 
English  and  are  otherwise  fairly  well  educated,  know  nothing  of  our 
coxmtry,  its  history,  its  ideals,  the  form  and  spirit  of  its  government, 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  opportimities  offered  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Much  might  be  done  for  them  through  educa- 
tional extension  work. 

(4)  Within  the  last  few  years  millions  of  women  have  been  given 
the  franchise  and  now  have  all  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
active  citizenship.  The  adoption  df  the  nineteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will  add  millions  more.  When 
these  women  become  voters,  they  will,  by  their  ballots  or  otherwise, 
determine  wisely  or  imwisely  the  policies  of  municipality,  State, 
and  Nation.  They  are  conscientious;  they  realize  they  need  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  active  citizenship  and  help 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  many  complex  and  difficult  prob- 
lems which,  by  their  ballots,  they  will  help  to  solve.  Through  their 
clubs  and  various  other  organizations  educational  extension  workers 
can  do  much  for  them  which  could  be  done  very  hardly,  if  at  all,  in 
any  other  way. 

(5)  There  are  in  the  United  States  approximately  twelve  and  one-half 
million  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  who  are  coming 
to  their  majority  at  a  time  when  in  order  to  make  a  living  and  assume 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  life  and  citizenship  more  knowledge 
and  training  are  needed  than  ever  before.  Two  and  one-half  miUions 
of  these  attain  their  majority  each  year;  less  than  one-eighth  are 
high-schopl  graduates;  only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  have  any 
high-school  education.  That  a  large  per'  cent  of  them  would  take 
advantage  of  any  adequate  opportunities  offered,  them  for  further 
instruction,  either  in  class  or  by  correspondence,  is  definitely  proven 
by  the  response  they  make  to  the  advertisements  of  all  kinds  of 
correspondence  schools  conducted  for  profit  and  by  the  efforts 
they  make  to  provide  for  themselves  the  means  of  instruction.  Still 
more  of  them  might  be  induced  to  do  systematic  reading  under 
direction,  or  to  attend  instructive  and  educational  lectures.  Such 
opportunities  for  their  instruction  might  easily  be  organized  on  a 
large  scale  as  a  part  of  education  extension  work. 

I  am  sure  most  of  the  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  the  coimtry 
will  agree  that  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  supported  by  all 
the  people,  have  an  important  obligation  to  these  millions  who  can 
never  profit  directly  by  the  instruction  given  within  their  coD^ 
walls. 
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For  the  purpose  of  giving  informatiou  oa  a  subject  of  such  vast 
importance  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country  at  this  time,  I  recommend  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  oa 
the  university  extension  movement  in  the  United  States.  This  manu- 
script has  been  prepared  at  my  request  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bittner,  formerly 
connected  with  the  educational  extension  division  of  this  bureau  and 
now  associate  director  of  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of 
» Indiana. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  informational  material  upon  which  this  bulletin  is  based  was 
collected  by  the  writer  while  associate  director  of  the  division  of 
educational  extensicm  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
This  material  now  forms  part  of  the  collections  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Special  acknowledgment  is  made  to  President  E.  A.  Birge,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  whose  permission  was  given  to  print  the 
major  portion  of  his  paper  on  Service  to  the  Conomonwealth  Through 
University  Extension. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  chapter  in  this  bulletin  on  Engineering 
Extension,  written  by .  Dr.  J.  J.  Schlicher,  formerly  director  of 
investigation  in  the  division  of  educational  extension,  and  to  the 
other  chapters,  acknowledged  specifically  in  footnotes,  which  were 
in  large  part  the  result  of  his  work.  Other  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  division,  J.  J.  Pettijohn,  A.  J.  Klein,  F.  W.  Reynolds,  and  especi- 
ally Mary  B.  Orvis,  gave  generous  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
tliis  bulletin. 

W.  S.  B. 
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Of  the  liberal  movements  dominating  the  thought  of  the  world 
to-day,  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  sweep  of  education.  No  phrase  or 
dissertation  can  compass  the  entire  scope  or  catch  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  newer  education  that  is  shaping  itself.  But  every- 
where one  direction  is  apparent:  The  trend  of  education  is  toward 
the  people  in  mass  and  group  without  r^ard  to  condition,  class,  or 
circimostance;  toward  men,  women,  and  children  as  human  beings 
having  without  distinction  full  claim  on  equal  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  art  and  science.  Literature,  history,  philosophy,  all 
of  the  subjects  that  were  once  studied  by  a  privileged  few,  are  now 
being  sought  by  a  rapidly  increasing  number  who  have  but  recently 
acquired  some  leisure.  The  people  are  calling  for  knowledge,  for 
that  education  which  opens  the  door  to  complete  living. 

Educational  extension  is  one  of  the  terms  that  has  been  applied  to 
tlie  movement.  It  has  come  into  use  in  the  United  States  to  describe 
the  numerous  ventures  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  knowledge 
and  training.  This  demand  is  not  xmiform  nor  simple.  It  does  not 
come  from  a  single-minded  public,  from  the  people  of  one  class.  In 
one  sense  it  is  not  a  demand  at  all,  but  rather  a  multitude  of  impulses 
suggesting  or  rather  seeking  a  way.     Mr.  Parke  R.  Kolbe  says: 

The  educational  system  of  the  United  States  represent  not  a  uniform  plan,  devel- 
oping in  accordance  with  predetermined  laws,  but  rather  the  result  of  innumerable 
separate  initiatives  whose  aims  and  methods  have  been  dependent  upon  their  attend- 
ant conditions  of  inception  and  growth. 

He  says  that  our  educational  system  ''looks  like  a  coat  of  many 
colors  when  reviewed  geographically."  ^ 

Educational  extension  includes  many  devices  and  instruments  of 
instruction.  There  are  innumerable  agencies,  apart  from  schools, 
designed  to  "educate  the  public/'  to  "put  something  over,''  to  tell 
the  "truth  in  advertising,"  to  sell  the  community  a  "welfare"  idea, 
to  instruct  the  workman  in  rules  of  safety,  scientific  system,  and  better 
methods  of  increasing  production.  In  the  crafts  and  trades  men 
devise  ways  of  inculcating  in  their  fellows  commonly  accepted 
principles  of  association  and  mutual  action;  they  teach  each  other 
new  methods,  new  techniques,  and  new  ways  to  secure  for  their 
group  accrued  benefits  of  the  industry  or  business.  They  have  their 
chapels,  classes,  lecturers,  teachers,  their  schoolmasters,  and  younger 
schoolmates. 

I  From  School  and  Society,  May  81, 1919,  "The  Colleges  in  the  War/'  by  P.  R.  Kolhe. 
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The  employers,  managers  of  great  industries,  have  also  appropri- 
ated every  essential  device  of  school  and  university  not  only  to  teach 
their  workmen  but  also  to  educate  themselves.  They  have  their 
educational  directors,  schools,  conferences,  their  laboratories,  their 
service  of  specialists,  their  expert  studies,  their  clubs  and  fraterni- 
ties. They  have  tremendously  developed  the  art  of  advertising, 
which,  in  the  long  run  and  in  the  best  sense,  may  prove  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  finest  technique  of  educational  extension. 

"Education  is  a  curiously  pervasive  commodity.  Analysis  always 
proves  it  to  be  a  part  of  nearly  every  large  imdertaking.  It  bobs 
up  in  everybody's  bailiwick,"  says  S.  P.  Capen.^  He  describes  how 
the  Federal  Government  had  developed  educational  extension,  includ- 
ing the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education:  ''As  time  has  gone  on 
other  Government  departments  have  foxmd  that  certain  portions  of 
their  work  were  educational.  By  the  spring  of  1917  the  Govern- 
ment's educational  activities  involved  the  annual  expenditure  of 
more  than  30  million  dollars.  They  were  carried  on  in  no  less  than 
20  different  bureaus,  commissions,  and  departments."  Both  the 
magnitude  and  the  dispersion  of  these  activities  will  doubtless  cause 
surprise  to  anyone  who  has  not  studied  the  question. 

Definition  of  educational  extension. — ^Educational  extension  is  not 
readily  susceptible  of  definition,  although  the  thing  itself  is  very 
real.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  growing  complexity  of  int^- 
commimication  in  civilized  countries.  With  every  increased  facility 
of  intercourse  through  speech,  press,  and  picture,  through  travel, 
cable,  telegraph,  telephone,  through  personal  contact,  through  the 
innumerable  mechanical,  physical,  and  spiritual  inventions  of  civili- 
zation, comes  the  means  of  increasing  the  scope  and  thoroughness 
of  educational  extension. 

Of  course,  that  form  of  education  which  is  associated  with  schools 
and  colleges  and  the  children  and  youth  who  attend  them  has  not 
been  superseded  by  this  comprehensive  though  vague  new  kind  of 
education,  which  transcends  all  schools  and  barriers  of  age.  But  the 
traditional  idea  is  expanding  and  changing  with  the  impetus  of  new 
movements.  The  importance  of  considering  the  nature  of  educa- 
tional extension  is  that  its  complexity,  diversity,  and  ubiquity  point 
to  inevitable  changes  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  educational 
institutions  as  such,  not  so  much  perhaps  in  the  primary  elements  of 
the  public  school  system,  but  certainly  in  secondary  schools  and  in 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago  the  private  university,  the  State 
imiversity,  and  the  coUege  were  largely  teaching  institutions  in  i 
definitely  limited  sense,  and  the  function  of  research  was  only  grad- 

1  School  and  Society,  May  34, 1019, "  The  CoUeges  in  a  NatianaUzed  EducationiU  Scheme/'  bj  8.  P.  Cipen. 
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ually  added.  Even  now  the  actual  distinction  between  university 
and  college  is  not  thoroughly  understood  or  recognized — the  dis- 
tinction that  makes  a  university  preeminently  a  discoverer  of  scientific 
fact,  a  laboratory  and  training  center  for  advanced  students,  and 
a  distributor  of  knowledge  rather  than  a  teacher  of  the  youth  or  a 
school  for  elenaentary  students  of  the  professions.  This  latter  field 
of  endeavor  belongs  increasingly  to  the  school  and  college,  while  the 
true  university  becomes  more  and  more  the  graduate  center,  the 
scientific  laboratory,  the  curator  of  the  arts,  and  the  administrator  of 
educational  extension. 

Accordingly,  the  growth  of  university  extension  is  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  new  demand  for  universal  education.  Freedom,  self- 
determination,  the  new  democracy,  equal  suffrage,  open  diplomacy, 
and  all  the  fresh  catch  words  of  the  war  and  after  t}ie  war,  and  the 
liberal  movements  linked  with  them — all  have  educational  implica- 
tions presupposing  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people. 
Undoubtedly  the  imiversity,  especially  the  State-owned  institution, 
will  play  a  progressively  important  part  in  educational  extension. 

In  the  United  States  and  England,  university  extension  is  a  weU- 
defined  movement  with  elaborate  institutional  oi^anization  and 
fairly  definite  methods  and  objectives  which  have  broadened  and 
deei>ened  during  the  past  10  years.  Inevitably  it  has  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  decade  and  has  consciously  taken  up  the  task  of  develop- 
ing new  methods  of  adult  education. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  movement  is  identified  with  universities 
and  colleges,  academic  institutions  which  formerly  were  remote  from 
the  people  and  high  above  any  suggestion  of  commonness  and  popu- 
larity, it  is  nevertheless  quite  ordinary,  humble,  and  matter  of  fact 
in  its  intention.  The  man  in  the  street  can  understand  that  univer- 
sity extension  is  ''an  organized  effort  to  give  to  the  people  not  in 
collie  some  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
nvho  are  able  to  attend  campus  classes.  It  reaches  out  to  the  clerk, 
the  workingman,  the  teacher,  and  the  public  official,  and  says  to  each 
'  If  you  can  not  go  to  yoxir  'university,  yoxir  university  will  come  to 
you.'  Agricultural  extension  makes  better  farmers,  and  general 
extension  makes  better  workers,  better  teachers,  and  better  citizens." 
In  addition,  the  average  man  readily  imderstands  that  the  State 
imiversity  belongs  to  the  Commonwealth  and  owes  service  to  every 
citizen.  He  grasps,  quickly;  too,  the  nature  and  value  of  its  serv- 
ices in  research,  instruction,  and  information.  If  there  are  some 
who  naively  rate  these  services  too  low,  and  who  place  the  imiversity 
instructor  on  a  par  with  the  characters  of  a  cartoon  or  the  *'  professor 
of  dancing,"  there  are  many  more  who  have  a  deep  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  all  imiversity  services;  there  are  many  who  quickly 
realize  the  significance  of  university  extension  and  who  are  eagerly 
receptive  of  its  benefits. 
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A  broader  liew  of  extension. — So,  too,  for  the  scientist,  the  scholar, 
and  the  man  of  affairs,  university  extension  has  gradually  come  to 
mean  something  definite  and  fine.  He  sees  in  the  colorless  phrase  a 
rich  implication  of  truth  seeking  and  truth  dissemination,  the  appli- 
cation of  universal  science  and  art  to  universal  living.  He  sees  in 
the  newer  imiversity  a  central  plant  with  great  resources  of  investi- 
gation and  research,  a  central  group  of  scientists  and  specialists  in 
technology,  put  at  the  service  of  the  State,  working  for  the  whole 
citizenship  and  for  each  citizen  who  desires. 

Acadmnic  views, — Some  there  are,  academicians  within  the  univer- 
sities themselves,  who,  taking  too  literally  the  popular  interpretations 
of  university  extension,  rate  the  movement  at  ignorant  par  and  decry 
the  opening  of  the  college  gates  to  the  people  anywhere.  They  fear 
the  effect  of  extension,  activities,  not  of  course  on  the  people,  for  even 
the  most  exclusive  professor  of  the  humanities  or  abstract  mathe- 
matics is  usually  a  thorough  democrat,  but  on  the  seclusion  and 
dignity  and  strength  of  the  university  itself.  They  wonder  how  a 
research  professor  can  at  the  same  time  read,  study,  search,  attend 
committees,  and  give  ''popular"  lectures.  They  believe  in  detach- 
ment, undisturbed  seclusion,  freedom  from  practical  pressure,  as  a 
sine  qua  non  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  art.  Their  misgivings 
have  justification,  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  conception  of  ''univer- 
sity'' is  too  limited  and  narrow. 

*'  Unit^ersity.^^ — The  true  imiversity  should  have  both  open  gates 
and  cloistered  hbraries,  both  practical,  itinerant  messengers  and 
theoretical,  isolated  servants.  Ivied  walls  and  dusty  laboratories 
may  be  legitimately,  and  picturesquely,  part  of  the  same  university 
building  that  houses  the  office  of  the  correspondence  study  depart- 
ment. A  short  course  for  Boy  Scout  masters  may  be  held  on  the 
same  campus  where  a  learned  conference  of  sociologists  is  discussing 
the  theory  of  mob  psychology.  At  the  same  institution  there  may  be, 
and  in  many  cases  there  are,  groups  of  administrators  concerned  with 
a  dozen  different  problems  of  resident  instruction  or  extension  work, 
while  hundreds  of  teachers  meet  routine  classes  or  correct  corre- 
spondence study  papers  and  prepare  for  conunimity  meetings.  One 
faculty  member  may  be  testifying  before  a  public  utility  commi^ion, 
another  conducting  a  social  survey  of  a  distant  city,  another  preparing 
simple  written  lessons  on  prenatal  care  for  mothers,  another  giving 
vocational  guidance  to  students,  and  still  others  may  be  buried  in 
historical  files  or  seeking  for  a  Greek  hiatus  or  for  missing  data  on  a 
geological  epoch. 

The  university  is  coming  more  and  more  to  live  up  to  its  name. 
The  ideal  university  and  the  practical  institu^tion  growing  toward  the 
ideal  take  a  high  ground  and  look  over  a  wide  field  of  human  endeavor. 

'*The  phenomenal  growth  of  university  extension  in  the  United 
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States  in  the  past  10  years  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  legitimate  scope  of  university  service/'  wrote 
Dean  Louis  E.  Reber,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  1916. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  still  maintained  in  many  of  our  learned  institutions  that  higher 
education  should  be  removed  from  any  possible  intimacy  with  the  common  things 
of  life.  These  institutions  repudiate  the  idea  that  organized  extension  of  their  serv- 
ices may  become  a  worthy  function  among  their  acknowledged  activities — worthy 
not  only  in  enabling  them  to  reach  greater  numbers  than  the  few  who  may  assemble 
within  their  gates,  but  essentially  so  in  its  influence  upon  their  own  life  and  growth. 
Though  with  these,  as  with  the  more  liberal,  piursuit  of  the  truth  is  the  fundamental 
and  all-embracing  object  of  existence,  they  apparently  fail  to  realize  that  truth  does 
not  belong  to  the  cloister  more  than  to  the  shops  and  homes  or  to  the  streets  and  fields, 
but  is  inseparably  of  them  all. 

The  return  of  power  to  the  institution  is  not,  however,  the  main  justification  of 
university  extension.  Such  justification  exists  primarily  in  the  fact  that  the  uni- 
versity is  the  one  great  source  and  repository  of  the  knowledge  which  the  i)eople — 
all,  not  merely  a  few,  of  the  people — ^need  in  order  to  reach  their  highest  level  of 
achievement  and  well-being. 

Is  it  not  a  very  imcharacteristic  view  of  the  field  of  the  university  which  seems  to 
limit  its  functions  to  those  of  a  sealed  storehouse,  with  facilities  for  giving  out  its 
invaluable  contents  only  to  the  few  who  may  be  able  to  learn  the  cabalistic  passes 
*  that  unlock  its  doors?  More  in  keeping  with  the  modem  spirit  is  the  new  slogan  of 
unlimited  service,  which  lays  upon  the  imiversity  a  command  to  retrieve  to  the  world 
its  lessee  from  undiscovered  talent  and  undeveloped  utilities  and  to  give  freely  to 
humanity  the  pleasiues  and  profits  of  which  so  many  are  deprived  by  ignorance  of 
the  work  of  the  masters  of  art  and  learning,  and  of  the  laws  of  sane  living.  For  such 
purpoeee  as  these  the  university,  in  the  fullness  of  its  possessions  and  powers,  must 
inevitably  be  acknowledged  to  be,  in  the  words  of  President  Van  Hise,  ''the  best 
instrument.''  * 

The  principle  of  extension  accepted. — In  the  four  years  since  1915, 
the  adverse  criticism  on  the  part  of  members  of  imiversity  faculties  has 
materially  diminished,  partly  because  df  the  new  impulse  toward 
adult  eduQation  *  received  from  the  war,  and  partly  through  the 
momentum  of  growth;  even  in  the  period  before -the  war  it  was  con- 
fined to  comparatively  few  men,  usually  in  departments  which  had 
little  occasion  for  actual  participation  in  extension  work.  With  only 
two  or  three  exceptions  the  administt'ative  heads  of  State  universities 
now  accept  without  question  the  central  idea  of  university  extension, 
the  principle  that  the  State-owned  mstitution  has  definite  duties  to 
perform  for  the  people  of  the  State,  duties  which  are  in  addition  to 
the  task  of  educating  the  resident  students.  AH  State  universities  do 
perform  such  duties  even  when  they  have  not  secured  substantial 
funds  to  organize  a  distinct  extension  machinery.  Most  private 
universities  and  colleges  recognize  a  similar  obligation  to  put  their 
resources  at  the  service  of  the  community.  The  men  who  determine 
the  policies  of  the  institutions  are  in  the  great  majority  committed  to 
recognition  of  extension  and  are  in  most  States  actively  promoting  it. 

1  Reber,  L.  E.,  "University  Eztensioii,"  Annals,  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Pldladelphia,  Sept.,  1016,  PubUcaUoo  reprint  No.  IWl. 
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Frequently  the  State  l^slatures,  even  where  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  not  presumably  in  favor  with  the  politicians, 
have  backed  substantially  with  public  funds  their  belief  in  university 
extension.  But  no  doubt  the  best  approval  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  growing  nimibers  of  professors  and  instructors  who  have  found 
new  inspiration  in  successful  commimity  service. 

HISTORY  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

The  possibility  of  developing  the  university  into  something  more 
than  the  traditional  institution  of  higher  learning  was  thought  of 
many  years  ago.  The  beginnings  of  university  extension  date  back 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Geoi^e  Henderson, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  wrote  in  one  of  his  reports  of  a  still  earlier  time: 

The  idea  of  expanding  the  influence  of  the  university  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
rapidly  growing  and  progressive  people  dates  back  several  centuries.  Dr.  Roberta, 
secretary  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  tells  us: 
''In  a  fourteenth-century  college  endowment  deed  at  Cambridge  it  is  recorded  how 
the  college  was  foimded  out  of  a  desire  to  see  the  number  of  students  increased,  to  tiie 
end  that  knowledge,  ft  pearl  of  great  price,  when  they  have  found  it  and  made  it  their 
own  by  instruction  and  study  in  the  aforesaid  university,  may  not  be  hidden  under 
a  bushel,  but  be  spread  abroad  beyond  the  university  and  thereby  give  light  to  them 
that  walk  in  the  dark  by-ways  of  ignorance.'*  * 

Beginnings  in  the  United  States, — ^The  movement  first  took  form  as 
a  result  of  the  pioneer  work  of  Prof.  Stuart,  of  Cambridge,  from  1867 
on,  when  several  English  universities  took  up  his  lecture  method 
with  growing  success.  This  eady  "aristocratic  form  as  yet  unmodi- 
fied'^ was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  and  in  the  years  of 
1888  to  1892  showed  a  rapid  development.*  From  then  on  the  move- 
ment declined  until  about  1906,  when  new  methods  were  adopted 
and  a  slow  but  systematic  growth  set  in.  The  organized  extension 
services  established  in  this  period — the  majority  in  State  imiversi- 
ties — held  their  '*  First  National  University  Extension  Conference" 
in  1915.  At  that  time  representatives  of  28  leading  coU^es  and  uni- 
versities of  the  coimtry  oi^anized  the  present  National  University 
Extension  Association.  Included  in  the  membership  were  three 
institutions — Columbia,  Chicago,  and  Wisconsin — which  had  con- 
sistently developed  their  extension  work  from  the  time  it  was  b^un 
in  1889  and  1892.  The  association  is  composed  of  the  general  exten- 
sion divisions  (institutional  memberships)  and  is  not  concerned  with 
agricultiu*al  extension,  which  has  developed  independently. 

1  Report  upon  the  university  extension  morement  in  England,  by.  George  Henderson,  secretary  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  in  Columbia  Papers,  **  University  Extension 
Pamphlets/'  New  York  State  Library. 

>  For  full  treatment  of  the  early  period,  see  Reber,  L.  E.,  "University  Extensloii  in  the  United  Stotes," 
Bull  1914,  No.  10,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ 
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Present  status. — ^The  movement  in  its  newer  phase  had  a  sounder 
basis  than  the  earlier  phase  which  liad  adopted  in  a  superficial 
fashion  the  methods  of  the  English  universities.  Extension  work  in 
both  coimtries  is  now  on  a  stable  footing,  but  the  extent  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  movement  in  this  country  are  as  yet  barely  compre- 
hended. The  extension  divisions  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Califor- 
nia, Iowa,  and  Massachusetts  are  widely  known.  In  these  States 
and  in  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Or^on,  Utah,  and  Washington  the  divisions  have  attained  a 
considerable  development.  These  divisions  are  in  most  instances 
administered  by  State  universities.  In  addition,  numerous  extension 
services  are  well  developed  in  these  States  and  in  practically  all  of  the 
others  by  private  institutions  and  State  agricultural  coUeges. 

On  the  basis  of  incomplete  figures  collected  by  Dr.  John  J.  Schlicher,* 
it  is  estimated  that  university  extension  is  reaching  about  120,000 
students  through  classes  in  branch  centers  and  through  correspond- 
ence study,  together  with  an  estimated  number  of  about  2,026,000 
through  semipopular  lectures;  5,553,000  through  motion  pictures  and 
stereopticon  lantern  slides;  936,000  through  outlines,  bibliographies, 
and  pamphlets  used  in  debates  and  public  discussion;  308,000  through 
institutes  and  conferences;  1,265,000  through  bulletins  and  circulars. 
The  States  are  spending  over  $1,513,000  directly  on  extension  work 
entirely  apart  from  the  money  spent  for  agriculture,  in  addition  to 
putting  at  the  disposal  of  the  divisions  the  resources  of  the  whole 
university  plant — such  resources  as  the  services  of  faculties,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  the  university  publications. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  AMEBICAN  MOVEMENTS. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  English  extension  move- 
ment is  its  vital  relation  to  the  labor  movement.  University  exten- 
sion in  Ekigland  is  actively  cooperating  with  the  workingmen's 
societies.  Indeed,  the  whole  rejuvenated  educational  movement 
which  secured  the  enactment  of  the  Uberal  Fisher  bUl  in  the  war 
year  of  1918  owes  much  to  labor.     Says  Mr.  I.  L.  Eandel: 

It  ifl  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  representatives  of  labor  and  the  Workers'  Edu- 
cational Association  have  played  the  most  important  part  in  stimulating  public 
opinion,  which  only  three  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  received  with  very 
little  interest  the  announcement  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  that  plans  were 
being  prepared  for  "a  comprehensive  and  progressive  improvement  of  the  educational 
system.** 

Mr.  Eandel  points  out  that  the  reform  of  education  in  the  island  is 
''fundamentally  a  movement  of  the  people."  * 

1  The  Federal  DItIsIoii  of  Bducattonal  Extension, leaflet  published  by  the  National  Uniyerslty  Extension 
Association,  June,  1919. 
>  Education  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  L  L.  Kandel,  BuL,  1919,  No.  9,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ. 
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The  readiness  of  the  university  authorities  and  of  the  labor  leaders 
to  work  with  each  other,  th^  give-and-take  character  of  their  rela- 
tionship, and  the  rapidly  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  mdustrial 
classes  in  cultural  education,  are  facts  which  no  American  educator 
can  aflford  to  ignore.  In  spite  of  the  social,  political,  and  educa- 
tional differences  between  England  and  America,  these  facts  have 
an  immense  significance  in  our  movement  for  extending  higher 
education  to  the  masses.  To  the  extension  worker  they  give  a 
glimpse  of  new  realities — realities  that  make  the  American  move- 
ment seem  relatively  undemocratic  and  condescending.  Here  the 
university  gives  all;  the  students  give  little  except  their  fees.  In 
England  the  tutorial  classes  are  actually  controlled  by  the  students, 
though  they  are  taught  according  to  university  standards  and  by 
university  men. 

University  extension  in  England  has  not  always  been  wholly 
democratic  in  spirit.  As  Herbert  W.  Horwill  said,  it  regarded  labor 
'*as  clay  in  the  potter's  hand.''  *  But  a  new  spirit  has  manifested 
itself,  chiefly  through  the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  which, 
according  to  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  is  the  **  training  school  whence 
many  of  the  most  alert  political  and  economic  thinkers  in  England 
have  sprimg  or  been  inspired."  -  The  adult  education  promoted  by 
this  association,  with  the  full  approval  and  sanction  of  the  universities, 
is  *^  distinctly  a  meeting  of  minds,  designed  to  train  the  less  skilled 
but  with  advantages  for  both  (student  and  teacher)."  ^ 

TTie  Workers^  Educational  Association. — The  Workers'  Educational 
Association,  which  was  founded  in  1903,  has  secured  labor  repre- 
sentatives on  the  governing  l>odies  and  committees  of  60  universities. 
Its  aim  is  ''to  articulate  the  educational  aspirations  of  labor."'  It 
consists  of  a  federation  of  about  2,700  working-class  and  educational 
bodies,  banded  together  for  the  pxu-pose  of  stimulating  the  demand 
for  higher  education  among  working  people,  to  supply  their  needs 
in  cooperation  with  universities  and  other  educational  authorities, 
and  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  intelhgence  upon  all  matters  which  affect 
the  education  of  working  people. 

Tutorial  classes. — The  best  known  part  of  its  work  is  that  of  the 
University  Tutorial  Classes.  The  tutorial  class  *'is  really  the  nucleus 
of  a  university  established  in  a  place  where  no  imiversity  exists.'' 
It  consists  of  a  group  of  not  more  than  30  students  who  agree  to 
meet  regularly  once  a  week  for  24  weeks  xmder  a  university  tutor, 
to  follow  the  course  of  reading  outhned  by  the  tutor  and  to  write 
fortnightly  essays. 

1  The  Nation,  May  10, 1919. 
*  Education  by  Violence,  Harpers,  March,  1919. 

'Pamphlet  of  the  Workers'  Educational  AssodaUoo,  "It«  Aims  and  Ideals/'  WUliam  Morris  Pii^ 
Manchester. 
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Every  university  and  .university  college  in  England  has  appointed 
a  joint  committee  composed  of  university  representatives  and  working- 
class  representatives  to  manage  these  classes.  The  classes  meet  for 
two  hours  each  week,  one  hour  being  given  to  lectiire  and  one  to  give- 
and-take  discussion.  The  students  choose  the  subjects  of  study 
after  consultation  with  the  tutor. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  movement  the  subjects  studied  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  economic  hi8tor>'  and  economiop.  But  these  subjects  were  interpreted  in  a  very 
catholic  sense  and  included  the  consideration  of  a  good  many  matters  which  could 
not,  perhaps,  figure  laiigely  in  a  university  course  in  economics.  At  the  present 
time  the  scope  of  the  classes  is  tending  to  widen,  and  though  economic  history  and 
economics  still  probably  predominate,  there  are  classes  in  literature,  political  science, 
general  modem  histor\%  biology,  peychologj-,  and  philosophy.* 

In  the  year  1913-14  there  were  145  standard  university  tutorial 
classes,  containing  over  3,200  students,  in  addition  to  a  lai^e  number 
of  other  classes.  The  average  age  of  students  is  about  30.  In  1915 
the  association  had  173  branches,  2,409  affiliated  societies,  11,083 
members,  and  9  associations  in  overseas  dominions.  Its  strength 
was  maintained  during  the  war.  In  1916-17  there  were  10,750 
members;  in  1917-18  there  were  14,697.^ 

The  Oxford  report  on  extension  movement — It  is  characteristic  of 
the  recent  English  movement  that  these  tutorial  classes  are  the  out- 
growth of.  recommendations  made  in  the  famous  Oxford  Report  of 
of  1908  by  a  joint  committee  of  university  and  working-class  repre- 
sentatives of  Oxford  on  the  Relation  of  the  University  to  the  Higher 
Education  of  Workpeople.  The  committee,  which  in  turn  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  conference  of  working-class  and  educational  organi- 
zations, held  at  Oxford  in  1907,  consisted  of  seven  representatives  of 
Oxford  and  seven  representatives  of  the  Workers*  Educational 
Association. 

The  Oxford  extension  movement  had  been  successful  in  ''stimulat- 
ing an  interest  in  higher  education  among  a  lai^e  number  of  persons, 
especially  women,  who  are  imable  to  study  in  universities."'  It 
had,  according  to  the  report,  accomplished,  '* valuable  pioneer  work" 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  universities  and  colleges,  but  it  had 
not  ^'imdertaken  to  supply  the  continuous  tutorial  teaching  of  a 
university  standard"  which  workpeople  desired.  The  committee 
held  that  this  work  must  be  supplemented  and  reoi^anized. 

The  Oxford  extension  movement  consisted  in  extra-mural  lectures 
organize  by  university  authorities  for  students  who  were  not 
members  of  a  university.  The  work  involved  the  giving  of  courses 
of  lectures,   paid  for  by  local  committees  who  selected  subjects 

I  Workers'  Edocational  AssocTation,  "Its  Aims  and  Ideals.'' 

>Flft«aith  An.  Rep.,  1018,  The  Workers'  Educational  Association,  16  Harper  Str««t,  London. 
»  Oxford  Report,  pp.  33^37,  •'  Oxford  and  Working  Class  Education,"  second  edition,  revised,  Oxford, 
the  Clarendon  Press,  1909. 
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provided  rooms,  and  secured  the  audience.  ''The  courses  run  in 
imits  of  6,  12,  or  sometimes  24  lectures,  delivered  at  weekly  or 
fortnightly  intervals."  Students  sometimes  prepare  papers,  take 
examinations,  and  are  given  certificates. 

Objections  to  Oxford  system. — "So  long  as  the  system  is  compelled 
to  be  financially  self-supporting,  so  long  must  the  lecturer  attract 
large  audiences,"  *  the  secretary  of  the  university  extension  delegacy 
is  quoted  as  saying.     Consequently — 

both  the  lectures  and  the  subject  to  be  studied  must  be  chosen  not  solely  or  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  educative  value,  but  with  a  view  to  the  probability  of  their  draw- 
ing such  numbers  that  the  lectures  will  **pay.*'  If  the  numbers  attending  a  couree 
fall  off,  however  educationally  valuable  it  may  be,  it  must  give  place  to  another 
which  is  more  likely  to  draw  a  large  audience;  and  as  one  consequence  of  this,  there 
is  sometimes  evident  a  distressing  desire  on  the  part  of  local  committees  continually 
to  attack  new  subjects,  instead  of  mastering  thoroughly  the  old  one.  From  the 
information  before  us,  we  believe  that  this  is  not  due  to  any  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  centers  as  to  the  importance  of  r^ular  study  on  systematic  lines;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  think  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  facilities  for  such  study — but  solely  to 
the  fact  that  their  better  judgment  had  to  yield  before  such  irresistible  financial 
considerations.^ 

A  second  defect,  as  seen  by  the  conunittee,  is  foimd  in  the  fact 
that  the  teaching  offered  is  not  sufficiently  syBtematic,  and  in  par- 
ticular that — 

individual  students  rarely  receive  the  personal  guidance  and  supervision  which  b 
offered  to  an  undergraduate  in  Oxford  and  which  is  all  the  more  necessary  among 
work  people  because  in  an  industrial  city  the  means  of  knowledge — ^librarieB,  book- 
shops,  and  the  atmosphere  of  culture — are  less  easy  of  access  than  they  are  in  a  univer- 
sity town.' 

These  objections — and,  in  addition,  the  problem  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  system — ^were  disposed  of  by  the  conmiittee  in  its  sug- 
gestion that,  ''as  far  as  the  working-dass  centers  are  concerned, 
they  should  be  recognized  as  merely  subsidiary  to  the  tutorial 
classes."* 

Tutorial  classes  require  systematic  study. — Both  problems  have  been 
met  by  these  tutorial  classes.  They  are  now  financed  cooperatively 
by  the  university,  the  labor  organization,  and  the  board  of  education. 
Tutorial  classes  not  only  offer  the  student,  but  require  of  him,  a 
remarkable  devotion  to  systematic  and  thorough  study.  Those 
who  enroll  pledge  themselves  to  study  for  three  years,  not  to  miss  a 
single  attendance  from  other  than  unavoidable  causes,  and  to 
write  12  essays  in  connection  with  each  of  the  three  sessions  of 
24  lessons  each.     According  to  Albert  Mansbridge:  * 

»  Oxford  Report,  pp.  33-37,  "Oxford  and  Working  Class  Education/'  second  edition,  revbed,  Oxford, 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1909. 

« Ibid,  p.  37. 

»n)ids,  pp.  37-39. 

*  An  address  to  the  congress  of  the  universities  of  the  Empire,  July,  1912.  Quoted  in  pamphlet  of  Work- 
ers' Educ.  Assoc. 
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The  students  have  kept  their  pledges  wonderfully.  The  percentage  of  attendance 
18  often  over  90.  It  is  sometimes  just  on  100  per  cent,  which  figure  it  has  fallen  short 
of  only  because  of  illness  and  overtime.  The  average  percentage  works  out  at  75, 
and  this  during  a  period  in  which  there  have  been  two  general  elections  and  violent 
labor  unrest. 

Nearly  700  students  had  in  1912  completed  the  three  years' 
courses. 

Reports  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  extension  classes 
reiterate  a  frequent  commentary  on  American  extension  work:  It  is 
''  in  some  respects  better  and  in  others  not  so  good  as  the  work  done 
in  residence/'  Unfavorable  economic  conditions  in  England,  as  in 
America,  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  students  to  do  their  best 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  maturity,  earnestness,  and  determination 
go  a  long  way  toward  overcoming  these  obstacles.  The  opinion  of 
observers  and  of  tutors  seems  to  be  imanimous  that  both  students 
and  tutors  benefit  enormously  from  the  informal,  democratic  dis- 
cussion, from  the  give-and-take  between  men  accustomed  to  academic 
theory  and  men  accustomed  to  dealing  vdth  the  practical  problems 
of  the  working  world.     As  Margaret  McMillan  wrote: 

There  is  not  only  a  great  body  of  facts  coming  always  nearer  to  their  (the  students') 
coDflciousness  than  to  that  of  the  "educated/*  but  the  actual  experience  of  all  the 
play  and  interplay  of  economic  forces  is  lightening  for  them  continually  a  region  that 
is  dark  to  the  pedant.* 

Says  a  leaflet  published  by  the  Workers'  Educational  Association:  * 

One  important  principle  laid  down  by  the  joint  committee  is  that  the  teachers 
should  actually  teach  in  the  universities.  This  completes  the  scheme,  because  it 
insures  that  the  lessons  that  the  teachers  learn  shall  not  be  lost,  but  shall  pass  into  the 
ordinary  teaching  of  the  universities;  and  this  workpeople  consider  to  be  most  neces- 
sary. It  insures,  too,  that  the  teacher  shall  be  in  touch  with  every  new  advance  in 
^e  study  of  science. 

Leaders  ot  the  English  movement  insisted  from  the  start  that  the 
tutors  come  from  the  university  for  the  same  reason  that  American 
educators  insist  upon  it;  namely,  that  they  shall  not  be  divorced 
from  the  traditions  of  learning.  In  the  opinion  of  the  joint  committee, 
'*it  is  essential  that  the  extramural  students  of  Oxford  should  be 
given  guidance  as  systematic  as  that  given  those  resident  at  the 
university."*  The  committee  recommends  that  tutors  be  required 
to  lectiu*e  regularly  at  Oxford,  as  well  as  in  centers  oi^anized  by  the 
university  extension  delegacy. 

Whatever  one's  opinion  may  be  as  to  the  need  for  a  movement  in 
this  country  corresponding  to  the  tutorial  class  movement  in  England, 
an  investigation  of  the  Oxford  report,  the  pubhcations  of  the  Workers' 
Eklucational  Association,  and  the  comments  of  first-hand  investiga- 

>  Edocatioo  Tenns  Propaganda,  published  by  the  Workers'  Kdnc  Assoc, 
s  Oxford  Beport,  p.  80. 
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tors  like  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  lead  one  to  the  bfelief  that  the  move- 
ment oflfers  much  in  the  way  of  support  and  suggestion. 

First  of  all,  it  gives  to  extension  workers  reassurance — a  new  faith 
in  the  desire  of  adult  human  beings  for  hi^er  .education.  Working 
men  and  women  of  all  classes  are  actually  banded  together  in  England 
many  thousand  strong  to  secure  educational  opportunities.  And 
many  hundreds  of  them  are  living  up  to  the  difficult  pledge  of  doing 
systematic  work  of  a  university  grade  for  a  long  period. 

Influence  in  America.  —A  study  of  the  English  movement  also  con- 
vinces one  of  the  great  obligation  that  rests  upon  American  univer- 
sities to  make  a  greater  effort  toward  democratizing  their  extension 
work.  Extension  divisions  have  in  the  main  ignored  the  possible 
contribution  of  working  people  and  of  organized  labor  to  both  the 
spirit  and  the  subject  matter  of  higher  education.  Extension  divi- 
sions have  oflfered  opportunities  to  working  people  according  to 
academic  lights.  But  they  have  not  said  to  working  people,  as 
Oxford  University  said  in  1907,  come  and  help  us  to  work  out  a 
program  for  extramural  education.  And  they  have  not  to  any 
very  great  extent  emphasized  the  reciprocal  nature  of  extension 
class  work,  its  enormous  possibilities  for  vitalizing  education,  for 
relating  the  university  teacher  to  practical  life.  To  study  the 
English  movement  is  to  be  convinced  that  the  democratization  of 
higher  education  through  the  cooperation  of  working  people  has  not 
only  greatly  increased  the  amount  of  service  to  those  who  need  it 
most  but  has  also  increased  the  quality  of  service  both  to  intra 
and  extra  mural  students.  Moreovter,  though  it  began  with  the 
study  of  subjects  of  especial  interest  to  the  working  classes,  it  has 
brought  about  a  more  imiversal  interest  in  cultural  subjects. 

^ 'There  was  a  time/*  says  Mr.  Canby,  ''when  you  could  stir  any 
Britisher  to  talk — ^M.  P.,  soldier,  country  gentleman,  superintend- 
ent— merely  by  the  question,  *What  is  going  to  happen  in  English 
education.'"  *  Whil^Mr.  Canby  was  talking  on  the  situation  that 
existed  during  the  discussion  of  the  Fisher  bill  in  1917  and  1918, 
he  describes  an  interest  that  was  manifested  in  numerous  educational 
and  semieducational  movements  during  the  last  century  and  a 
quarter  in  England  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes. 

One  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  that  interest  was  the  rise  of  the 
adult  school  movement  which  appeared  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  purpose  was  to  organize  nonsectarian  reli- 
gious instruction  for  men  and  women  laborers.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  it  established  branches  in  nearly  every  part  of 
England.  There  were  in  existence  in  1909  over  1,600  schools  for 
adults,  with  a  membership  of  about  100,000. 

» Harpers,  March,  1919. 
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Contemporaneously  with  the  adult  schools,  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes, which  flourished  after  the  industrial  revolution,  were  developed 
in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  need  for  technical  education. 

Cooperative  societies. — ^The  cooperative  societies,  which  in  1909  in- 
cluded in  their  membership  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  adult 
population,  have  for  more  than  half  a  century  played  ^^  important 
r6le  in  education.  The  societies  developed  an  elaborate  educational 
organization  and  set  aside  funds  to  provide  a  considerable  income 
for  educational  purposes.  They  did  three  kinds  of  educational  work: 
(1)  The  maintenance  of  continuation  classes  for  children  and  young 
persons;  (2)  the  organizing  of  lectures  and  classes  for  advUs;' and  (3) 
the  payment  of  fees  and  the  granting  of  scholarships. 

The  organization  of  evening  schools  under  the  education  act  of 
1902  caused  some  of  theses  schools  to  be  handed  over  to  public  author- 
ities. While  the  idea  of  making  better  cooperators  has  been  back  of 
this  movement,  the  instruction  has  necessarily  been  along  the  lines 
of  history,  theory,  and  principles  of  the  movement,  with  economics 
and  industrial  and  constitutional  history  so  far  as  they  have  a  bear- 
ing on  cooperation.  The  movement  also  placed  emphasis  upon  the 
tfaining  of  men  and  women  to  take  part  in  industrial  and  social 
reforms  and  civic  life  generally.  Under  the  leadership  of  such  men 
as  Robert  Owen  and  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  movement  has  been 
strengthened  *'in  the  high  line  it  has  taken,"  says  the  report.* 

Workmen's  Colleges. — Workingmen's  Colleges  were  established  in 
England  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1842  a 
People's  College  was  started  at  Sheffield.  Similar  colleges  were  es- 
tablished in  other  cities,  the  London  Working  Men's  College  having 
the  greatest  success.  In  1909  there  were  2,387  entries  in  the  college 
classes,  37  per  cent  of  the  students  being  engaged  in  manual 
occupations. 

Ruskin  College  was  established  in  1899  to  give  workingmen,  and 
especially  those  likely  to  take  a  leading  part  in  working-class  move- 
ments, an  education  which  might  help  them  in  acquiring  the  knowl- 
edge essential  to  intelligent  citizenship.  The  attitude  of  the  college 
is  one  of  political  and  religious  neutrality.  '  'The  teaching  is  carried 
on  partly  by  the  correspondence  school,  which  is  designed  to  help 
the  home  reading  of  those  who  can  not  come  to  Oxford,  but  the 
chief  concern  is  naturally  with  those  students  who  reside  at  the 
college  itself.**  In  10  years  450  students  went  into  residence,  repre- 
senting many  trades. 

To  this  well-established  movement  for  higher  education  among 
the  workingmen  the  war  has  given  great  impetus.  During  the  war, 
and  since  the  return  of  the  soldiers  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 

1  Oxford  report,  p.  5. 
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the  interest  of  labor  and  of  Government  authorities  in  adult  edu- 
cation has  persisted  and  increased. 

Arthur  Greenwood  states  that  the  British  committee  of  the  minis- 
try of  reconstruction  on  adult  education,  which  reported  in  1918 — 

found  it  impoeBible  to  consider  adult  education  apart  from  those  social  and  industrial 
conditions  whidi  determine  to  a  laige  extent  the  educational  oppcnrtunitieB,  the  in- 
terests, and  the  general  outlook  of  men  and  women.  The  conunittee  pleads  that 
"adult  education  and,  Indeed,  good  citizenship  depend  in  no  small  degree  *  *  * 
upon  a  new  orientation  of  our  industrial  outlook  and  activities.*' 

Instead  of  neglect  of  the  worker,  and  a  tacit  admission  of  his  inferiority,  there  is  a 
recognition  of  the  rightful  claims  of  the  personality  of  the  worker  in  industry  and  of 
the  justice  of  his  plea  for  '^industrial  democracy."  * 

British  and  American  progress. — Commenting  on  the  program  of 
the  British  Labor  Party  and  on  the  American  labor  programs,  Robert 
W.  Bruere  says: 

The  relevance  of  these  programs  of  political  and  industrial  reconstruction  is  that 
they  express  the  judgment  of  the  most  influential  body  of  workers  in  England  and 
America  as  to  the  practical  means  that  must  be  adopted  to  make  the  realization  of 
their  program  for  the  democratization  of  educational  opportunity  possible.  The 
growing  prestige  of  the  fourth  estate  ia  the  characteristic  fact  of  our  generation. 

He^discusses  the  claim  that  labor  is  too  radical,  and  concludes: 

Men  who  dream  of  the  democratization  of  knowledge,  of  science  and  the  liberal  arts, 
as  the  chief  end  of  civilized  government  will  not  ruthlessly  destroy  the  recognized 
material  foundations  of  civilized  life.  -Bather  they  will  seek  to  strengthen  those 
foundations  and  broaden  them.  For  it  is  their  eager  and  instinctive  hunger  ffn*  the 
spiritual  values  of  life  that  principally  accounts  for  their  growing  inatstence  upon  the 
democratic  principle  of  industry,  for  the  humanization  of  industrial  processes,  for 
the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  the  national  surplus. 
Their  programs  of  political  and  social  reconstruction  are  inspired  by  their  realization 
that  it  is  only  when  men  are  guaranteed  equality  of  educational  opportunity  that  any 
man  can  be  certain  of  access  to  the  spiritual  banquet  of  life.    »    »    * 

The  test  of  governmental  capacity  will  increasingly  be  the  ability  of  those  in  posi- 
tions of  authority  to  find  ways  and  means  for  the  democratization  of  educational 
opportunity.' 

Interest  in  cultural  education. — In  the  United  States  it  has  fre- 
quently been  assumed  that  the  workman's  interest  in  education  was 
largely  utilitarian;  indeed,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  that 
school,  coU^e,  and  university  curricula  should  be  ''more  practical"; 
that  the  teacher,  the  clerk,  the  business  man  would  take  extension 
courses  only  when  they  would  prove  of  advantage  in  ''getting  on," 
of  immediate  pecuniary  use,  or  at  least  capable  of  eventual  transla- 
tion into  material  success.  An  opposite  conclusion  may  be  the 
right  one.  It  may  be  that  the  average  man  and  woman  in  this 
country,  even  the  so-called  imeducated  workingman,  may  be  desirous 
of  educational  opportunity  of  quite  another  kind.     In  England  such 

i  Development  of  British  Industrial  Thought,  Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  1910. 

s  The  New  Nationalism  and  Education,  p.  181,  by  Robert  W.  Bmere,  Harper'k,  July,  1919 
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seems  to  be  the  fact,  for  that  is  the  observation  of  Mr.  Fisher,  father 
of  the  English  education  bill,  who  says: 

I  notice  also  that  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  education  has  sprung  up  among  more 
reflecting  members  of  our  industrial  army.  They  do  not  want  education  in  order 
that  they  may  rise  out  of  their  own  class,  always  a  vulgar  ambition;  they  want  it 
because  they  know  that,  in  the  treasures  of  the  mind,  they  can  find  an  aid  to  good 
citizenship,  a  aoorce  of  pure  enjoyment,  and  a  refuge  from  the  necessary  hardships  of  a 
life  spent  in  the  midst  of  clanging  machinoy  in  our  hideous  cities  of  toil.* 

No  doubt  Americans  owe  their  interest  in  cultural  education  to 
much  the  same  causes  as  do  the  English,  but  certainly  not  to  class 
contentedness.  American  workmen  do  have  the  '' vulgar  ambition'' 
to  rise,  and  they  are  recognizing  the  importance  of  both  practical 
and  cultural  education  as  aids  to  their  individual  enterprise. 

Mr.  Fisher  adds,  with  reference  to  the  features  of  the  English 
education  act  which  fix  certain  attendance  limits  and  educational 
standards: 

We  argue  that  the  compulsion  proposed  in  this  bill  will  be  no  sterilizing  restriction 
of  wholesome  liberty,  but  an  essential  condition  in  a  larger  and  more  enlightened 
freedom,  which  will  tend  to  stimulate  civic  spirit,  to  promote  general  culture  and 
technical  knowledge,  and  to  diffuse  a  steadier  judgment  and  a  better  informed  opinion 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  commimity. 

Herbert  W.  HorwiU  states  that  there  is  imanimous  testimony  that 
the  Workers'  Educational  Association  presents  a  spectacle  of  intel- 
lectual energy  and  enthusiasm  which  finds  no  parallel  among  the 
leisure  classes.'  The  association  aims  at  the  satisfaction  of  the 
intellectual,  esthetic,  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  workman  student 
and  thus  gives  him  a  fuller  Ufe. 

George  Edwin  MacLean  wrote,  in  1917,  with  reference  to  both  the 
English  and  American  attitude  toward  education: 

To-day  the  demand  of  the  workingman,  which  can  but  perpetuate  university 
extension  and  which  is  full  of  hope  for  democracy,  is  for  something  more  than  "bread 
and  butter"  education.  It  is  a  call  for  a  liberal  or  human  educadon,  which  is  not  so 
much  "a  means  of  livelihood  as  a  means  of  life." ' 

He  appends  to  his  discussion  of  the  English  movement  some 
pertinent  questions: 

The  American  workingman  has  had  faith  in  his  schools  and  has  trusted  especially 
the  colleges  and  universities.  Has  not  the  time  come  for  the  labor  organizations  to 
strengthen  their  membership,  and  particularly  their  leadership,  by  courses  of  study 
conducted  in  connection  with  these  institutions  with  the  im]>artial  spirit  of  truth 
believed  to  be  preserved  in  them?  May  not  these  organizations  assure  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  federation  of  labor  and  of  higher  learning  in  America? 

1  From  quotation,  p.  79,  Bull.  Bu.  of  Eduo.,  1919,  No.  9,  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 
I.  L.  Kandel. 

I  The  Nation,  May  10, 1019. 

a  Studies  in  Hli^ier  Education  in  England  and  Scotland,  by  George  E.  Hacl^ean,  U.  8.  Bu.  of  Educ., 
No.  l^  1917. 
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Nietzsche. — It  would  be  instructive  to  compare  with  Uie  liberal 
estimate  of  education  now  prevalent  in  Europe  and  America  some 
of  the  pre-war  opinions  of  continental  statesmen  and  educators. 
It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  quote  from  Nietzsche,  but  some  of  his  start- 
lingly  wild  and  bizarre  statements  afford  by  contrast  an  iUuminating 
opportunity  for  securing  perspective  in  estimating  the"^  significance 
of  present-day  conceptions  of  education  and  democratic  xmiversity 
extension.  J.  M.  Kennedy,  in  the  introduction  to  a  translation  of 
Nietzsche's  "The  Future  of  Our  Educational  Institutions/'  says: 

Nietzsche's  idea  was  ''that  a  bread-winning  education  is  necessary  for  the  majority," 
but  ''true  culture  is  only  for  a  few  select  minds  which  it  is  necessary  to  bring  together 
under  the  protecting  roof  of  an  institution  that  shall  prepare  them  for  culture,  and  for 
culture  only." 

Nietzsche  says: 

Why  this  education  of  the  masses  on  such  an  extended  scale?  Because  the  true 
German  spirit  is  hated,  because  the  aristocratic  nation  of  true  culture  is  feared,  be- 
cause the  people  endeavor  in  this  way  to  drive  single  great  individuals  into  self- 
exile,  so  that  the  claims  of  the  masses  to  education  may  be,  so  to  speak,  planted  down 
and  carefully  tended,  in  order  that  the  many  may  in  this  way  endeavor  to  escape 
the  rigid  and  strict  discipline  of  the  few  great  leaders,  so  that  the  masses  may  be 
persuaded  that  they  can  easily  find  the  path  for  themselves — following  the  guiding 
star  of  the  States.* 

The  philosopher  writes: 

I  have  long  accustomed  myself  to  look  with  caution  upon  those  who  are  ardent 
in  the  cause  of  the  so-called  "education  of  the  people' '  in  the  common  meaning  of 
the  phrase.  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  were  bom  to  serve  and  to  obey;  and  every  moment  in 
which  the  limping  or  crawling  or  broken-winded  thoughts  are  at  work  shows  us  cleariy 
out  of  which  clay  nature  molded  them  and  what  trade-mark  she  branded  thereon.^ 

He  talks  about  "a  natural  hierarchy  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect/' 
His  conclusion  is: 

The  education  of  the  masses  can  not  therefore  be  our  aim,  but  rather  the  education 
of  a  few  selected  men  for  great  and  lasting  works.' 

THE  WAR  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXTENSION. 

The  war  has  profoimdly  affected  liberal  opinion  in  every  country. 
People  have  come  to  think  less  provincially.  Not  only  have  Ameri- 
cans been  introduced  to  the  international  point  of  view — an  intro- 
duction that  has  not  yet  ripened  into  thorough  familiarity — ^but 
more  significantly,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  they  have  ac- 
quired a  deeper  realization  of  national  unity.  Proposals  for  reor- 
ganization of  our  educational  system  are  no  longer  mere  suggestions; 
they  bid  fair  to  find  increasingly  substantial  expression  and  to  shape 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  vitalizing  local  administration  and  re- 

1  Fiiedrich  Nietsscbe,  On  the  Future  of  Our  Edncatiooal  InsUtuticms,  translated,  witn  introductioii«  by 
J.  M.  Kennedy.    T.  N.  FouUs,  Edinburgb,  1909 
•  Ibid.,  p.  74. 
» Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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moying  the  inequalities  of  educational  opportunity  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

During  the  war  the  idea  that  the  whole  nation  spiritually,  physi- 
cally, industrially  was  on  the  firing  line,  rather  than  the  soldiers 
alone,  was  thoroughly  driven  home.  It  has  not,  however,  been  widely 
recognized  that  the  means  of  enforcing  this  idea,  that  the  propaganda 
to  win  the  war,  was  actually  a  wholesale  adoption  of  educational 
extension  methods.  All  the  instruments  and  devices  laboriously 
created  or  appropriated  by  the  university  extension  movement 
during  the  last  decade  were  utilized  to  mobilize  public  opinion  and 
to  teach  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  industrial  fighters,  and  to  train 
them  in  the  practical  technique  necessary  to  make  their  blows 
effective  against  the  op|>osing  forces. 

War-time  education. — The  war  emei^ency  revealed  the  necessity 
for  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  purposes^ 
causes,  and  results  of  various  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  our  allies  and  enemies  as  well.  Some  of  the  Federal  bodies 
created  for  war  purposes,  such  as  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  War 
Trade  Board,  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  Food  Administration, 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  undertook  and  carried 
on  through  their  own  organizations  in  the  States,  through  cooperat- 
ing State  agencies  which  they  found  in  existence,  and  through  private 
organizations,  energetic  and  more  or  less  effective  campaigns  of 
education  along  the  lines  of  poUtical  and  economic  theory  and 
practice.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Emei^eney  Fleet 
Corporation  and 'other  Federal,  agencies  planned,  created,  and  con- 
ducted special  training  schools  along  industrial  and  vocational  lines. 
In  the  educational  war  work  of  all  kinds  the  State  educational 
systems  and  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  both  technical  and 
academic,  contributed  equipment,  direction,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  experienced  teaching  personnel. 

New  educational  projects, — Dr.  A.  J.  Klein  says: 

During  the  war  the  permanent  educational  institutions  merged  their  efforts  with 
Uiose  of  lees  experienced  persons  and  organizations  which  entered  the  field  temporarily 
and  in  many  casea  without  distinct  consciousness  of  the  real  educational  value  of  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  result  has  been  a  very  greatly  increased  interest  in  and  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  public  of  educational  extension  needs  in  the  United  States. 
YtGOk  the  realization  of  these  needs^  some  important  projects  and  proposals  for  Federal 
aid  and  encouragement  to  various  lines  of  educationid  work  have  come  from  permanent 
educaUonal  forces  with  technical  experience  and  knowledge  of  educational  adminis- 
tration and  methods.  But  many  of  the  projects  proposed  have  come  also  from  persons 
and  organizations  with  little  understanding  of  the  practical  questions  involved  and 
with  still  less  experience  in  continuous  educational  work.  Some  of  those  educational 
projects  have  already  been  started  by  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
estimates  looking  to  the  continuance  of  the  new  work  have  been  embodied  in  their 
appropriation  bills  or  in  special  laws. 
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Confusiim. — ^In  some  lines  work  has  been  undertaken  and  is  being  earned  on  inde- 
pendently by  several  departments  of  the  Crovemment.  This  has  brought  confusion 
and  uncertainty  to  the  permanently  established  State  educational  agencies.  As  one 
State  superintendent  of  education  expressed  it,  "I  should  welcome  any  kind  of 
assistance  and  aid,  as  would  every  school  officer,  providing  we  may  know  *Who  is 
Who, '  and  not  be  compelled  to  be  looking  now  to  this  authority  and  now  to  ^lat 
authority  for  advice  and  counsel.' '  This  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  eagemees  of 
Federal  departments  to  serve  the  country,  from  the  great  demand  and  urgent  necentj 
for  educational  wcnrk,  and  from  failure  to  fonn  the  educational  program  in  cooperatum 
with  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  in  the  States  now  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  educating  the  boys  and  girls  and  adults  whom  Federal  educational  enter- 
prises wish  to  reach. 

Many  of  those  educational  projects  have  for  their  purpose  the  ini^truction  and  assist- 
ance to  better  citizenship  of  persons,  minors  and  adults,  not  regular  attendants  at  the 
public  schools  or  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  war  educational  program  was 
most  concerned  with  this  class  of  persons.  In  peace  time  the  university  extensbn 
divisions  of  the  States  had  been  formed  for  this  very  purpose  and  when  the  war  came 
they  had  had  years  of  experience,  much  material  and  many  practical,  well-developed 
methods  to  meet  the  new  pressure. 

Demand  for  a  Federal  program.-^lt  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  State  extension 
divisions  should  take  a  most  prominent  part  in  educational  war  work.  A  review  of 
the  extent  to  which  their  resources  were  thrown  into  the  work  and  a  list  of  the  leaden 
whom  they  contributed  would  show  how  important  the  expert  service  of  the  univer- 
sity extension  divisions  in  the  States  was  in  furthering  the  War  program.  - 

It  is  also  natural  that  the  imiveraity  extension  divisions  of  the  States  should  be 
interested  in  the  steps  that  are  taken  to  make  certain  features  of  this  war  work  perma- 
nent, and  that  they  should  insist  on  a  Federal  program  for  after-the-war  educational 
activities  among  the  persons  whom  it  was  their  business  to  instruct  during  peace  times. 

The  university  extension  divisions  have  the  experience  and  knowledge  needed 
to  carry  on  such  v^ork,  and,  since  they  are  permanently  established  in  the  State 
educational  systems,  the  burden  of  carrying  on  the  labor  of  the  programs  inaugurated 
by  enthusiastic  and  well-meaning  persons  will  ultimately  fall  upon  the  extension 
divisions  in  large  part,  or  require  the  setting  up  of  duplicate  administrative  machinery. 

If  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  situation  for  them  to  have  a  determining  voice  in 
choosing  which  of  those  educational  burdens  shall  be  prepared  for  their  dioukiaB, 
the  minimum  of  assistance  and  knowledge  which  they  demand  is  that  the  Fedoal 
Government  establish  some  agency  for  keeping  them  informed  of  educational  exten- 
sion activities  in  other  States  and  of  the  resources,  aids,  and  agendee  in  the  Federal 
Government  itself  which  are  at  their  disposal. 

Federal  aid.— For  agricultural  extension  Federal  aid  has  been  provided  most  liber- 
ally, but  no  provision  has  been  made  for  other  important  fields  of  extensiim  work. 
Training  and  instruction  of  adults  and  others  in  subjects  of  civic  and  cultural  value, 
in  their  professions,  trades,  and  vocations,  must  riot  be  neglected  if  we  aie  to  maintain 
intelligent  Americanism .  Proficiency  in  their  work,  knowledge  of  the  latest  advances 
in  their  lines  of  endeavor,  understanding  of  the  constantly  fresh  National  and  Stote 
and  community  problems,  training  for  good  citizenship  of  town  and  city  inhabitants 
are  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  agricultural 
classes  and  of  all  other  classes  in  the  Nation  as  is  the  education  of  the  fanner  himself. 

For  vocational  education  Federal  aid  has  been  provided  through  the  Board  of 
Vocational  Education,  and  the  board  desires  to  utilize  the  university  extension 
agencies  in  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  certain  phases  of  vocational  training.* 

1  Excerpts  from  mimeograph  buUetiii,  ''Summary  Statement  of  Edocattonal  Extenslai."  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
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When  the  universities  turned  their  energies  to  the  task  of  mobil- 
izing public  opinion  in  support  of  the  Government ^  the  personnel 
of  the  extension  divisions  was  extensively  drafted  for  war  service 
in  the  States,  at  Washington,  and  abroad.  Speakers'  bureaus  of 
several  State  councils  of  defense  were  directed  by  extension  officers. 
Every  State  university  furnished  numerous  speakers  in  support  of 
the  Liberty  loans,  the  Red  Cross,  etc.  Thousands  of  motion-picture 
films  and  lantern  slides  on  the  war  were  displayed  in  every  part  of 
the  States  through  the  imiversities.  In  several  States  the  training 
of  Red  Cross  home-service  workers  was  administered  by  the  exten- 
sion divisions;  special  training  courses  were  given  men  in  camps, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  war-service  activities  were  conducted. 

The  adaptability  of  the  extension  machinery  to  national  needs 
was  proved  during  the  war.  The  State  divisions  gave  emergency 
courses  in  military  French,  in  camouflage,  in  typewriting,  in  auto- 
mobile mechanics,  in  food  conservation,  in  home  nursing,  in  recon- 
struction problems,  in  war  aims,  and  in  many  other  subjects  of 
immediate  national  importance.  The  extension  division  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  prepared  courses  in  Elnglish  for  the  men  at 
the  Great  Lakes  training  station  and  provided  an  instructor  to 
advise  the  teachers  at  the  station.  Similar  instances  of  extension 
division  war  service  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

War  inUmipUd  extension  work, — ^The  war-service  work  of  the  • 
extension  divisions  seriously  interrupted  the  normal  activities  in 
the  States.  The  regular  instructional  work  was  continued  with 
difficulty,  through  temporary  arrangements  carried  out  by  inex- 
perienced substitutes  and  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  small 
local  clerical  staff  directed  by  officers  on  leave  of  absence. 

Indiana  eliminated  its  established  community  welfare  service, 
institutes,  and  conferences.  The  director  and  two  bureau  chiefs  gave 
full  time  to  war  service.  Wisconsin  discontinued  community  insti- 
tutes and  other  activities;  the  chief  of  a  department  gave  full  time 
to  direction  of  a  Red  Cross  division.  Other  university  extension 
divisions  diverted  their  organization  to  war  service. 

FEDERAL  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EXTENSION  ESTABUSHED. 

Feeling  that  the  university  extension  divisions  had  proved  their 
adaptability  to  war-time  and  reconstruction  needs,  the  National 
University  Ebrtension  Association  asked  President  Wilson  to  come  to 
Uie  assistance  of  the  divisions  in  the  emergency.  The  President  set 
aside  $50,000  for  university  extension  work  in  a  division  of  educational 
extension  to  be  administered  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  was  done  for  several  purposes, 
all  of  pressing  importance.  The  State  divisions  needed  a  central 
clearing  house  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  problems  of  recon- 
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struction.  They  needed  assistance  in  reorganizing  the  extension 
work  interrupted  by  the  war.  It  was  clear  that  a  national  division 
could  salvage  some  of  the  educational  resources  and  materials  pro- 
duced during  the  war.  Further,  the  adoption  of  educational  exten- 
sion methods  by  Federal  bureaus,  national  associations,  and  other 
organizations  threatened  to  create  confusion  and  waste  in  the  States, 
and  the  national  division  could  assist  in  establishing  workable 
melhods  and  real  cooperation. 

The  Federal  division  of  educational  extension  was  established  in 
December,  1918.*  The  President  provided  the  funds  for  its  main- 
tenance out  of  his  emergency  appropriation,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  division  would  make  the  salvaged  materials  available  to  the 
States  through  the  machinery  of  the  extension  divisions  which  were 
already  established.  At  the  same  time  the  division  was  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  matters  of  importance  to  the  State  extension 
divisions  and  to  the^^public  libraries,  particularly  upon  information 
of  special  value  to  educational  institutions  during  the  immediate 
post-war  period. 

During  the  six  months  of  its  existence  the  division  succeeded  in 
organizing  this  service  and  in  distributing  to  the  States  some  of  the 
many  Federal  documents,  war  education  courses,  and  motion-picture 
films  available  in  the  several  departments.  It  gave  aid  to  the  State 
universities  by  distributing  data  on  the  methods  and  activities  of  the 
different  divisions.  It  sent  out  announcements  and  publicity  ma- 
terials, statistical  data,  budgets  for  extension  divisions,  and  digests 
of  educational  bills.  It  made  available  selected  ''package  libraries" 
of  materials  for  the  promotion  of  open-minded,  impartial  study  and 
discussion  of  such  questions  as  Government  ownership  and  operation 
of  railroads,  Government  control  of  prices,  and  reconstruction 
measures.  It  distributed  special  references  and  bibliographies,  imi- 
versity  extension  publications,  information  concerning  the  resources 
offered  by  Federal  departments,  and  suggestions  for  cooperative 
efforts  in  educational  extension.  It  also  promoted  Americanization 
by  gathering  the  experience  of  people  who  have  been  working  among 
foreigners,  and  of  educators,  and  by  making  that  experience  avail- 
able in  summaries  to  the  imiversities  and  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  division  carried  on  the  work  through  its  staff  of  experienced 
educators  and  research  men  familiar  with  the  resources  of  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  and  with  those  of  the  many  semipublic  agencies 
such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  the  other  educational  organizations. 
The  four  main  avenues  of  service  established  corresponded  to  the 
avenues  that  have  already  proved  themselves  in  the  States — exten- 

>  This  chapter  is  copied,  with  a  few  minor  changes,  from  The  Federal  DiviHon  ofBdueathnalExUntknh 
by  Mary  B.  Orvis,  leaflet  published  by  the  Natiooal  University  Extension  Association,  June,  1019. 
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sion  teaching,  visual  instruction,  community-center  promotion, 
and  public  discussion  and  library  service. 

The  director,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  organizing  the  division, 
gave  advisory  assistance  to  university  authorities  in  the  States, 
particularly  to  those  establishing  or  developing  new  extension 
services.  The  director  was  called  to  Florida  at  the  request  of  the 
legislature  to  appear  before  a  joint  session  to  present  the  facts  con- 
cerning university  extension.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000  was 
granted.  He  also  conferred  with  legislative  and  faculty  committees 
in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota.  Eight  other  States  asked  for  similar 
services. 

The  heads  of  each  of  the  four  sections  of  the  division  performed 
for  their  particular  avenue  of  extension  a  service  similar  to  that 
performed  by  the  director  for  the  whole  division ;  they  kept  officials 
in  the  States  informed  as  to  the  development  of  the  work  in- each 
State,  and  offered  to  each  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  that  a  central 
office  alone  can  accumulate. 

Promotion  of  extension  teaching. — The  120,000  persons  who  are 
studying  through  the  State  extension  divisions  are  reached  by  meai^s 
of  correspondence  study  and  classes  held  by  university  instructors 
in  '  *  extension  centers."  The  Massachusetts  department  of  university 
extension  had  400  students  in  a  gas  automobile  course  which  it  gave 
in  Boston;  the  Wisconsin  division  had  about  2,000  students  in 
engineering  courses  in  Milwaukee.  Thousands  of  farm  men  and 
women  and  small-town  residents  are  studying  such  subjects  as 
English  composition,  literature,  history,  and  hygiene  by  correspond- 
ence. This  work  was  promoted  and  standardized  by  the  Federal 
division. 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  different  courses  prepared  for  war-time 
instruction  purposes  were  obtained  from  Government  bureaus  and 
departoients  by  the  division  and  p^sed  out  for  continued  use. 
These  courses  include  simple  and  technical,  vocational,  cultural,  and 
scientific  subjects,  and  vary  in  size  from  pamphlets  of  a  few  pages 
to  large  and  elaborately  illustrated  books.  Engineering  schools  have 
found  such  courses  as  those  of  orientation  and  gunnery  of  value  in 
the  teaching  of  map  making  and  the  principles  of  mechanics.  Exten- 
sion divisions  which  give  courses  in  vocational  subjects  are  using 
large  numbers  of  the  Telephone  Electrician's  Manual,  the  Auto 
Mechanics  and  Auto  Drivers*  Instruction  Manual,  and  the  Motor 
Transportation  Handbook,  called  to  their  attention  by  this  service 
and  furnished  by  the  Government  departments  responsible  for  their 
preparation. 

The  War  Department  cooperated  with  the  division  of  educational 
extension  by  putting  at  its  disposal  the  psychological  tests  and  sys- 
tems of  classification  of  personnel  developed  during  the  war,  with  a 
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view  to  modifying  them  for  civilian  uses  and  making  them  availaUe 
to  the  imiversity  extension  divisions. 

Soldiers^  education. — ^Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  whereby  the  Federal  board  will  use 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  resources  of  the  extension  divisions 
in  the  rehabiUtation  and  reeducation  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
who  are  compensable;  and  the  extension  divisions  will  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  board  by  assisting  in  the  guidance  of  men  who  are 
not  legally  compensable,  but  who  need  or  desire  educational  assist- 
ance. 

The  division  arranged  with  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion and  other  agencies  to  assist  the  universities  in  making  their 
correspondence  c^ourses  available  to  foreign  students  and  to  American 
residents  abroad.  Preliminary  arrangements  were  made  for  secur- 
ing through  the  institute  English  extension  workers  for  lecture  tours 
in  this  coimtry. 

A  conference  between  the  Red  Cross  and  extension  directors  was 
arranged  to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  cooperation  between  the 
State  branches  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  State  extension  divisions. 

Health  educaiion, — ^A  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  Red 
Cross,  the  American  Health  Association,  and  other  bodies  interested 
in  health  education  was  projected  whereby  popular  correspondence 
courses  on  health  topics  may  be  prepared  and  offered  by  the 
extension  divisions  of  the  States,  free  of  c'harge  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States. 

The  assistance  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  secured  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  course  material  on 
road  transportation  and  traffic,  as  distinct  from  road  construction. 
Extension  divisions  and  universities  have  expressed  their  desire  for 
such  material  in  order  that  they  may  train  the  highway  traffic 
experts  who  will  be  ne^ed  in  the  wise  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  unified  highway,  railroad,  and  waterways  system  for  the  United 
States. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  the  Federal  division 
as  a  clearing  house  and  cooperative  agency  for  adult  education. 

Visual  instruction  service, — Over  3,000  school  buildings  contain 
projection  lanterns,  according  to  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  division 
of  educational  extension.  Many  others  will  be  equipped  if  school 
authorities  can  be  assured  of  a  supply  of  films.  Each  one  of  these 
schools  is  a  potential  theater  for  educational  motion  pictures  lent 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  by  many  public  and  semi- 
public  agencies.  The  division  acted  as  a  collecting  and  distributing 
center  for  such  films.  It  completed,  arrangements  with  extension 
divisions  equipped  in  the  States  for  the  distribution  of  films  sent  out 
from  Washington.    Many  reels  were  sent  out  to  State  extension 
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diyisions  ready  to  distribute  them.  In  States  where  there  existed  no 
central  agency  for  visual  instruction,  the  division  negotiated  with 
other  departments,  such  as  the  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, for  its  establishment.  The  division  did  not  distribute  pictures 
directly  to  the  users,  but  it  operated  through  State  machinery. 

About  4,300  reels  of  motion  pictures  and  25,000  stereopticon  Ian* 
tern  slides  were  acquired  by  gift  or  by  loan  during  the  period  from 
January  to  May,  1919.  These  pictures  represent  in  many  cases 
merely  the  first  consignment  of  lots  of  material  which  are  to  come 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  from  the  different  governmental  depart- 
ments. The  War  Department  agreed  to  supply  the  division  of 
educational  extension  with  enough  duplicate  negatives  and  positive 
prints  to  make  a  series  of  12  motion  pictures  on  the  subject  of  the 
achievements  of  the  war.  The  topics  constituting  this  series  are  as 
follows:  Camouflage  in  modem  war;  the  work  of  the  American 
engineers;  lumbering  in  France;  military  conmiimication;  sports  and 
entertainments  for  the  soldiers;,  the  transportation  of  men  and  sup- 
plies; the  care  of  the  wounded;  modem  ordnance;  chemical  warfare; 
feeding  the  Army;  the  Air  Service;  keeping  the  Army  well. 

Practically  all  motion  pictures  released  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  during  the  war  were  transferred  to  the  division 
for  nation-wide  circulation  through  educational  channels. 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  agreed  to  coop- 
erate with  the  division  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  a  series 
of  pictures  on  good  roads.  Many  industrial  firms  turned  over  films 
to  the  division,  which  put  them  into  circulation  through  the  State 
extension  centers. 

T^e  following  report  from  the  director  of  the  division  of  educational 
extension,  sent  to  the  directors  of  extension  and  to  officers  in  charge 
of  motion-picture  distribution  in  the  States,  gives  a  summary  of  the 
status  of  the  film  service  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education: 

STATEMENT  OP  FILMS   RECEIVED   AND   DISTRIBUTED. 

Motion-picture  films  gathered  to  date (feet) . .  6, 120, 000 

Distributed  to  date (feet) . .  3, 950, 000 

Centers  having  received  fihns  to  date 35 

New  centers  now  ready 3 

Centers  still  needed  in  order  to  cover  United  States 16 

Additional  film  for  which  negotiations  are  under  way  or  which  have  been  actually 
promised  will  be  received  in  considerable  quantity  before  January  1,  1920. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OP  FEDERAL  SERVICE. 

Though  efforts  for  an  appropriation  with  which  to  continue  the  division  failed, 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the  service  in  visual  instruction  will  have 
attention.  Two  of  the  officers  of  the  section,  Mr.  F.  W.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dud- 
ley, are  retained  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  though  not  permanently 
it  Washington,  will  exercise  such  responsibility  for  the  work  as  they  can.    Mr.  R.  E. 
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Egner,  film  inspector  and  shipping  and  record  clerk,  is  to  remain  in  Washington  in 
immediate  chai^ge  of  the  activities  under  way  and  in  contemplation. 

CONDITIONS  OOVBBNING  THB  MATERIAL. 

The  motion  pictures  sent  out  are  free  and  must  be  shown  free.  Other  conditions 
are  that  they  be  kept  as  busy  as  their  interest  warrants,  that  they  be  kept  in  proper 
repair,  and  that  a  record  of  their  use  be  kept  in  the  files  of  the  centorand  be  sent  rega- 
larly  to  the  Washington  office. 

The  pictures  in  the  main  are  deposited  indefinitely  with  the  centers.  In  the  case 
of  some  of  them  there  may  be  a  request  for  a  return  to  the  Washington  office  or  for  a 
transfer  to  some  other  State  center,  but  the  terms  of  any  such  request  will  take  the 
point  of  view  of  the  center  having  possession.  No  plan  for  a  definite  and  vigorous 
use  of  tne  material  will  be  upset. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  MATERIAL. 

The  material  sent  out  can  be  r^arded  only  as  a  basis  of  a  service  in  visual  instruction. 
It  will  not  in  and  of  itself  constitute  a  service.  But  in  this  connection  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  value  of  the  material.  That  dealing  with  the  war  will  increase, 
not  decrease,  in  interest  as  time  passes.  It  has  been  the  plan  of  the  oflkens  of  the  sec^ 
tion  to  get  even  more  of  this  war  material  out  to  the  centers,  enou^  to  make  a  pic- 
torial review  of  the  war  by  topics.  The  hope  now  is  that  this  pkn  may  be  realized. 
Toward  the  plan,  the  material  ahready  sent  out  is  a  b^ginniiig. 

Centers  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  any  changes  in  the  pictures  belonging  to  the 
series  *'The  Training  of  a  Soldier."  liie  war  features  and  the  war  reviews  may  be 
changed,  however,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  centers  will  wish  to  use  this  mate- 
rial for  experimental  work  in  the  assembly  of  pictures  of  their  own. 

All  in  all,  the  material  should  have  lasting  and  real  value.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  have  this  that  it  has  been  salvaged  and  distributed. 

REQUEST  FOE   COOPERATION. 

The  various  distributing  centers  will  discover  many  interesting  ways  in  which 
to  use  the  materials.  It  is  requested  that  they  report  such  discoveries  to  the  Wash- 
ington office,  which,  serving  as  a  clearing  house,  will  undertake  to  s^id  accounts  of 
them  to  other  centers.  This  is  important.  The  cooperation  of  the  centers  in  an 
effort  to  secure  as  complete  usefulness  of  materials  as  possible  is  earnestly  requested. 

NEW   MATERIALS. 

The  officers  of  the  section  and  the  Washington  office  are  still  at  work  to  secure 
additional  material  for  the  various  centers.  In  this  work  they  have  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  newly  organized  National  University  Extension  Association 
(Inc.),  which  is  maintaining  an  office  in  Washington. 

Word  as  to  new  material  and  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  obtained 
may  be  expected  at  any  time  from  the  officers  of  the  section,  from  the  Washington 
office,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the  National  University  Extension  Association  (Inc.) 

APPRECIATION. 

The  section  hais  had  the  warmest  support  from  the  departments  of  the  Crovemment, 
from  allied  organizations,  and  from  various  commercial  and  industrial  companies. 
It  also  wishes  to  extend  thanks  to  the  distributing  centers  from  which  it  has  also 
had  hearty  support. 

The  section  itself  will  have  reward  for  its  effort  if,  as  is  more  than  likely,  a  Federal 
permanent  service  in  visual  instruction  is  finally  established. 
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(kfmmumily  center  service. — The  Community  Center,  a  local  demo- 
cratic organization  for  commimity  advancement,  is  another  means 
of  education  that  has  been  developed  through  the  extension  division 
machinery  of  the  States  and  through  the  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  the  logical  place  for  showing  educational  pictures  to 
adult  audiences.  It  brings  people  together  for  the  common  good.  It 
strengthens  the  existing  freedom  and  self-government  of  the  citizens. 

Relations  with  42  States  were  established  by  the  division  of  educa- 
tional extension  for  the  promotion  of  the  community  centers,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  cooperate  with  the  authorities  in  the 
remaining  States.  This  section  of  the  division  was  in  contact  with 
over  1,000  difTerent  local  communities  where  community  center  organ- 
izations were  being  started,  and  more  than  100  centers  were  projected  ^ 
in  the  spring  of  1919.  Members  of  the  division  were  constantly  in 
the  field  holding  conferences  in  regard  to  this  work.  Outlines  and 
plans  for  community  organization,  together  with  suggested  programs 
for  meetings,  were  distributed  to  the  communities. 

Public  discussion  and  library  service. — In  practically  all  of  the 
States  the  colleges  and  universities  are  carrying  on  an  information 
and  library  service  which  reaches  himdreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
giving  them  facts  and  sources  of  information.  Nineteen  extension 
divisions  answered  nearly  60,000  requests  for  information  last  year. 
This  service  disseminates  information  secured  from  authoritative 
sources  on  such  public  matters  as  municipal  development,  child  wel- 
fare, public  health,  civics,  and  on  miscellaneous  subjects  of  interest 
to  individuals,  such  as  personal  hygiene.  This  service  is  practical 
and  specific.  It  meets  a  widespread  demand  for  information — the 
same  demand  that  floods  Washington  with  requests  for  information 
on  every  conceivable  subject.  The  State  service  needs  a  central 
agency  which  can  supply  materials  and  coordinate  resources.  The 
Federal  division  rendered  such  a  service. 

The  package  library. — All  of  the  State  universities  and  many  other 
institutions  carry  on  some  kind  of  public  discussion  work.  Large 
numbers  of  people  are  served,  many  of  them  members  of  high-school 
and  college  debating  societies,  city  councils,  women's  clubs,  civics 
clubs,  and  miscellaneous  organizations.  The  extension  divisions 
prepare,  with  the  assistance  of  university  faculties,  lists  of  important 
subjects,  bibliographies,  and  study  outlines,  and  lend  them  to  in- 
quirers. Accompanjdng  this  specially  prepared  material  go  package 
libraries,  which  consist  of  from  5  to  100  pieces  of  literature,  generally 
gathered  U^ether  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  agencies,  as 
well  as  from  private  associations  and  from  magazines  and  newspapers. 

The  division  of  educational  extension  acted  as  a  clearing  house 
upon  methods  of  improving  the  machinery  for  this  State  service  and 
as  an  agency  for  distributing  informational  publications  to  each 
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State.  It  sent  out  in  six  months  14,700  pieces  of  material  on  cur- 
rent topics  for  inclusion  in  package  libraries.  This  material  was  sent 
to  the  State  divisions  and  has  been  lent  by  them  many  times  to 
clubs  and  individuals.  Thirty-eight  different  publications  on  the 
League  of  Nations,  pro  and  con,  or  about  6,200  pieces,  were  sent 
out  in  two  months'  time.  Fifty  different  publications,  or  about 
1,500  pieces,  on  labor  and  reconstruction  were  sent  in  the  same  time, 
as  were  30  different  publications,  or  about  1,200  pieces,  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  railroads. 

These  materials  were  made  up  by  the  State  bureaus  into  package 
libraries,  which  give  information  on  both  sides  of  controversial 
questions.  They  usually  contain  lists  of  Government  pubUcations, 
programs,  and  statements  by  the  interests  especially  affected,  as  well 
as  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles.  The  bibliographies  give  addi- 
tional information  of  special  value  to  extension  divisions. 

Use  of  Federal  jmhlieationa. — ^A  particular  effort  was  made  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  extension  division  agents  the  United  States 
Government  publications.  Special  investigations,  reports  of  com- 
missions, monographs  issued  by  the  Government  bureaus,  important 
statements  of  plans  or  reports  on  the  operation  of  governmental 
agencies,  speeches  in  Congress,  hearings  before  conmiittees  are  the 
very  substance  on  which  the  policies  of  the  National  Government 
are  based.  All  these  and  many  others  can  be  obtained  free  from 
governmental  departments;  others  can  be  secured  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  Most  of  them  are  practically  unknown, 
however,  even  to  intelligent  people  who  take  serious  interest  in 
public  affairs.  The  library  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
contains  over  200,000  separate  publications.  To  make  the  people 
somewhat  familiar  with  this  material  and  to  give  them  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  work  done  by  the  National  Government  was 
one  of  the  primary  aims  of  the  division  of  educational  extension. 

Reference  of  inquiries. — In  order  to  avoid  futile  reference  from  one 
Federal  bureau  to  another,  the  division  made  arrangements  with 
the  inquiry  office  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  refer  inquiries  on 
ciurent  public  questions  and  other  matt^^  not  easily  answered  in 
Washington  to  ihe  university  extension  divisions  in  the  States  from 
which  the  inquiries  come.  This  arrangement  was  designed  to  ^ave 
the  additional  purpose  of  acquainting  the  public  with  the  informa- 
tional resources  of  their  State  institutions. 

The  division  established  a  working  library  of  imiversity  extension 
publications  of  every  kind.  This  library  affords  ready  reference  *o 
any  phase  of  the  work  offered  in  the  United  States  and  in  England. 
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The  division  also  issued,  among. others,  the  following  mimeograph 
bulletins: 

Adult  Education:  A  brief  statement  of  suggestive  matter  to  be  foimd  in  the  report  of 
the  adult  education  committee  to  the  English  Minister  of  Reconstruction. 

A  Survey  of  the  Public  Discussion  Work  of  the  StateSy  with  explanations  of  successful 
devices. 

4n  Exhibit  of  United  States  Publications, 

Budgets  for  Public  Discussion  Bureaus. 

Package  Library  and  Club  Service:  A  summary  of  work  done  by  extension  divisions 
and  public  library  commissions. 

Natianal  Library  Sennce, — A  direct  service  for  the  18,000  libraries 
in  the  United  States  was  maintained  in  the  division.  The  libraries 
need  to  know  more  about  the  printed  informational  material  issued 
by  the  Government.  National  Library  Service  helped  librarians 
not  only  to  secure  that  material,  but  also  to  familiarize  themselves 
and  their  patrons  with  it.  One  Government  department  alone  dis- 
tributed last  year  nearly  one  hundred  million  copies  of  publications 
on  hundreds  of  subjects.  Obviously,  no  librarian  can  keep  up  with 
this  output;  yet  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  the  Ubrarian  to 
hand  out  the  right  information  at  the  right  time.  The  librarians 
have  requested  and  demonded  for  years  such  a  clearing  house  as 
National  Library  Service  rendered  through  its  printed  pamphlets. 
Bulletins  were  issued  telling  of  the  work  done  and  the  services  offered 
to  hbrarians  by  the  following  governmental  departments':  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Labor,  Treasury,  and  Interior.  Each  bulletin 
contains  the  story  of  the  department,  followed  by  news  notes  of  the 
various  activities.  These  notes  contain  material  of  current  interest 
to  librarians  and  are  selected,  prepared,  and  submitted  by  the 
information  services  of  the  different  Government  departments. 
Another  feature  of  the  bulletins  is  an  up-to-date  selected  list  of  current 
available  printed  matter,  posters,  slides,  and  reels  of  films. 

Training  Americanization  vxyrlcers. — A  tremendous  amount  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  war  turned  naturally  last 
fall  to  the  problem  of  making  better  citizens  of  our  foreign-born 
people.  Letters  of  inquiry  sent  out  to  the  university  presidents  of 
the  coimtry  last  December  by  the  division  of  educational  extension, 
however,  revealed  the  fact  that  only  a  very  few  institutions  were 
awake  to  their  opportunities  and  obligations  in  a  movement  obvi- 
ously educational.  All  were  anxious  to  do  their  part  when  their 
attention  was  called  to  the  practical  work  that  could  be  done.  The 
most  obvious  duty  was  that  of  training  special  teachers  for  the 
foreign  born. 

The  division  immediately  gathered  together  what  information  it 
could  about  the  methods  in  use  and  sent  it  out  in  mimeographed 
bulletins  to  the  imiversities  and  State  education  departments.     It 
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also  assembled  a  large  collection  of  programs  and  pamphlets  issued 
by  State  councils  of  defense^  State  Americanization  bm^aus,  private 
agencies,  and  universities  and  colleges.  In  most  cases  pamphlets 
could  be  secured  in  sufficient  quantity  to  distribute  them  to  a  mail- 
ing list  of  about  250  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country. 

Three  hundred  copies  each  of  several  valuable  publications  and 
English  courses  were  secured  from  the  Massachusetts  extension 
department,  which  was  a  pioneer  in  this  movement.  The  California 
State  commission  on  immigration  and  housing  also  sent  the  division 
300  copies  of  its  study  of  the  methods  of  Americanization.  The 
extension  division  of  Iowa  contributed  several  hundred  copies  of  a 
suggestive  pamphlet  for  work  among  young  people  in  high  school 
and  college.  Reed  College^  Oregon,  gave  300  copies  of  an  exceUentlv 
illustrated  statistical  survey  of  American  cities^  showing  illiteracy 
and  foreign-bom  populations,  along  with  other  significant  facts. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  organizations  that  have  helped 
each  other  through  the  division  of  educational  extension. 

About  11,000  pieces  of  Americanization  literature,  almost  entirely 
of  concrete  specific  value  in  planning  courses  for  teaching  immigrants, 
were  sent  out  to  educators  in  six  months.  The  division  also  answered 
daily  specific  requests  for  assistance  in  such  matters  as  the  conduct 
of  surveys  of  civic  instruction  in  State  high  schools,  the  finding  of 
suitable  university  instructors  to  train  teachers,  and  the  finding  of 
suitable  courses  in  imiversities  for  individuals  desiring  to  attend 
summer  sessions. 

In  Massachusetts,  Colorado,  and  Wisconsin  the  extension  divisions 
have  charge  of  State  programs  of  Americanization.  In  other  States 
the  divisions  are  doing  more  and  more  of  the  work.  Wherever 
educational  institutions  are  doing  Americanization  work,  they  can 
profit  by  the  clearing  house  service  of  some  Central  agency. 

At  least  19  universities  and  colleges  gave  courses  in  Americaniza- 
tion work  during  the  summer  of  1919.  The  division  of  educational 
extension  received  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  appreciably 
assisted  in  estabUshing  this  new  type  of  instruction.  Tte  fact  that 
in  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence  it  had  the  opportunity  to  per- 
form this  very  special  kind  of  service  for  the  Nation  indicates  some- 
tliing  of  the  possibilities  of  a  Federal  division  in  future  emergencies. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  INCORPORATED. 

University  presidents  and  the  members  of  the  National  University 
Extension  Association  were  desirous  of  continuing  the  work  started 
by  the  temporary  Federal  division.  Accordingly  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  included  in  his  estimates  for  the  department  an  item  to 
provide  funds  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  could  develop  a 
permanent  extension  service.     Congress,  however,  did  not  appro- 
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priate  the  funds.  A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  clearing  house  for  imiversity  extension. 

In  the  simimer  of  1919,  the  directors  of  State  university  divisions 
agreed  that,  pending  congressional  action,  a  substantial  agency 
should  be  created  to  continue  the  Washington  clearing-house  work. 
Thej  worked  out  a  plan  in  detail  and  created  the  National  University 
Extension  Association  (Incorporated),  with  an  office  in  the  capital. 
The  association,  incorporated  imder  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  supported  by  the  State  extension  divisions  and  by  fees 
from  different  classes  of  membership.  Its  work  is  projected  along 
lines  similar  to  those  followed  previously  by  the  Federal  division. 
It  cooperates  with  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  supple- 
menting the  work  the  latter  is  able  to  do  through  the  Government 
departments. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  work  the  incor- 
porated association  is  imdertaking: 

1 .  It  wiU  collect  and  distribute  data  and  material  on  the  methods  and  activities 
of  educational  extension  work  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

2.  It  will  make  available  selected  materials  prepared  by  educational,  governmental, 
and  other  cnganizations  on  questions  of  general  interest,  such  as  Government  owner- 
ship, price  control,  reconstruction  measures,  etc. 

3.  It  wiU  supply  announcements  and  published  material,  statistical  data,  and 
digests  of  educational  matters  of  special  interest  to  extension  and  public  welfare 
workers. 

4.  It  wiU  answer  inquiries  from  members  with  reference  to  governmental  aotivi- 
tiee,  legislation,  and  administrative  policies,  in  so  far  as  educational  extension  inter- 
ests are  concerned. 

5.  It  will  make  official  and  semiofficial  connective  relationships  for  cooperative 
educational  extension  work  between  member  institutions  and  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  other  organizations. 

6.  It  will  serve  as  a  center  through  which  cooperative  efforts  of  member  institu- 
tions may  function.  For  example,  extension  lectiurers  on  special  subjects  desired 
by  a  number  of  member  organizations  may  be  engaged  through  this  office  in  long- 
time blocks,  thereby  increasing  the  bargaining  strength  of  the  members  and  elimi- 
nating most  of  the  risk  charges,  the  excessive  overheads  and  traveling  expenses,  and 
niAVing  the  final  terms  for  the  community  using  the  services  of  the  lecturers  rela- 
tively low.  A  small  fee  to  care  for  the  office  expense  of  such  work  will  be  charged. 
A  similar  advantage  and  arrangement  can  be  had  for  some  of  the  visual  instruction 
material. 

7.  It  will  publish  the  results  of  research  work  in  subjects  of  general  interest  to 
extension  workers.* 

There  are  several  different  types  of  membership  in  the  association, 
making  it  possible  for  individuals  as  well  as  institutions  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  central  oflBce.  While  the  association  is  governed 
chiefly  by  the  directors  of  extension  in  State  universities,  other 
extension  directors  are  eligible  and  any  institution  may  arrange  for 
clearing-house  service. 

1  statement  l»ued  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Kloin,  executive  secretary,  National  University  Extension  AModation, 
Inoorporated,  Munsey  Building,  Washingtoo,  D.  C. 
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'  *The  American  university  emerges  from  the  war  with  a  new  sense 
of  confidence  and  of  social  obligation/'  sajrs  Greorge  E^ar  Vincent. 
Undoubtedly  the  interpretation  of  that  obligation  includes  definite 
assumption  of  the  necessity  of  developing  university  extension. 
The  following  statements  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  university 
extension  policy  are  quoted  in  this  bulletin  because  they  throw  light 
on  the  motive  and  direction  of  the  movement. 

SERVICE  TO  THE  COMMONWEALTH  THROUGH  UNIVERSITT  EXTENSION. 

By  President  E.  A.  Biroe.* 

President  Van  Hise  began  his  administration  with  the  formal  announcement  of 
'* service  to  the  Commonwealth"  as  its  motto,  and  he  carried  out  that  idea  in  ways 
never  before  tried  on  such  a  scale.  Thus  he  has  profoundly  affected  the  practice  of 
universities  and  has  even  modified  the  conception  of  a  State  univezsity.  I  refer  to 
the  development  of  those  lines  of  activity  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  are  inade- 
quately grouped  under  the  name  of  university  extension. 

I  find  no  evidence  that  President  Van  Hise  entered  office  with  any  definite  con- 
ception of  university  extension  as  a  means  of  public  service,  or  indeed  that  he  entered 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  that  branch  of  university  work  with  any  design  of  making  it 
one  of  the  prime  factors  in  State  university  life.  University  extension  was  no  unknown 
thing  in  the  University  of  Wisconain  when  he  came  to  the  presidency.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1892  and  was  organized  in  the  ordinary  form,  with  lectures  and  accompany- 
ing instruction  in  cllisses.  Interest  in  it  had  declined  in  Wisconsin  as  it  had  every- 
where, and  on  his  accession  it  had  little  life.  It  so  continued  during  four  yeara,  but 
in  1907  he  reoi^ganized  the  department,  bringing  to  the  university  Louis  £.  Reber, 
first  as  director  of  university  extension,  later  advanced  to  the  positbn  of  dean  of  the 
extension  division.  He  secured  from  the  legislature  of  1907  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $20,000  for  the  work.  The  next  l^:islature  granted  $50,000,  and  the  income  of  the 
division  from  appropriations  and  fees  has  risen  rapidly,  until  it  now  exceeds  $275,000 
annually.  Thus  university  extension  rose  almost  at  once  to  a  leading  placer  in  the 
university,  surpassed  in  size  only  by  the  lai^gest  colleges,  those  of  letters  and  sciences 
and  of  agriculture.  This  sum,  devoted  specifically  to  extension,  is  in  addition  to 
some  $150,000  annually  expended  by  the  collie  of  agriculture  along  similar  lines. 
Altogether,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  university  other  than 
those  associated  with  the  physical  plant  goes  in  that  direction. 

Enlargement  of  university  teaching. — Here,  then,  was  introduced  into  the  life  of 
the  university  and  of  the  State  a  new  factor  and  a  new  influence — not  new  indeed 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  something  unheard  of  or  something  untried,  but  new  in  the 
sense  that  a  scheme  which  had  been  attempted  with  limited  success  as  a  secondary 
method  of  extending  knowledge  was  elevated  to  a  primary  position  and  brou^t 
into  the  first  rank  of  university  influences.  Two  principles  underlie  university 
extension.  One  of  these  could  have  been  operative  at  any  time  in  the  recent  past; 
the  other  belongs  to  our  own  day  in  its  might  and  force.    The  first  looks  at  it  as  an 

I E  xoerpts  from  AddresB  delivered  by  President  E .  A.  Birge,  of  the  University  of  Wiaooosin,  in  memoriftl 
to  his  predeoesBor,  President  Van  Hise.    M8S.,  1919. 
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enlargement  of  nnivensity  teaching^ — of  individual  opportunity  for  study — as  a  means 
of  affording  the  chance  of  higher  education  to  those  persons  who  can  not  attend  a 
nnivanity.  Hence  the  historical  name  *' university  extension,"  connoting  the 
enlaigement  of  the  area  of  university  classes.  The  other  point  of  view,  though  in 
some  ways  akin  to  this,  is  fundamentally  different. 

AppKcation  of  knowledge.— TkoB  view  starts  not  from  the  univeimty  as  a  center  for 
teaching,  but  regards  it  as  a  center  of  learning,  as  the  place  wh^  knowledge  is 
accumulated  and  advanced.  Into  the  university  pour  the  streams  of  knowledge 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  ever-increasing  volume  and  rapidity  of  flow.  Here, 
too,  new,  though  smaller,  currents  arise,  the  contributions  of  the  university  to  the 
stream  of  knowledge.  Ilie  university  is  equipped  by  its  libraries  and  its  labora- 
tories, most  of  all  by  the  men  and  women  assembled  in  its  foculties,  to  receive  this 
increasing  knowledge,  to  sift  it  and  judge  its  worth,  to  modify  it  or  to  increase  it, 
and  to  hand  it  on  to  the  students  in  its  classes.  But  the  university  as  thus  defined 
is  not  equipped  on  another  side  and  for  another  duty  which  belongs  rather  to  our 
own  day  thui  to  the  past.  This  mass  of  knowledge,  accumtdating  with  a  rapidity 
whose  acceleration  is  almost  portentous,  is  not,  like  that  which  scholasticism  gained 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  wholly  or  primarily  a  subject  for  the  discussions  of  scholars. 
It  is  also  the  knowledge  which  the  members  of  the  community  must  apply  to  the 
ocmduct  of  practical  affairs,  if  these  are  to  be  ordered  wisely  and  successfully.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  education  proper,  either  higher  or  lower,  not  a  matter  of  teaching 
principles  which  the  student  will  later  apply  i^  practice.  It  involves  the  transmuta- 
tion of  learning  into  such  form  that  it  can  be  directly  used  in  the  ordering  of  affairs. 
It  means  the  extension  of  leanung,  the  transmutation  of  science  into  practice,  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  concrete  problems  of  everyday  affairs. 

To  convey  learning  to  the  people. — In  this  sense  imiversity  extension  is  a  &r  wider 
and  more  fundamental  thing  than  in  its  older  significance  of  extension  by  lectures 
and  correspondence  study.  The  latter  is  a  sort  of  academic  work  of  benevolence,  the 
offering  of  education  to  tiiose  whom  age  or  ill  fortune  deprives  of  the  chance  to  study 
in  the  regular  way.  It  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  immemorial  mission  of 
endowments  founded  to  bring  such  persons  to  university  halls.  But  the  new  univer- 
sity extension  involves  new  functions  for  the  university  and  functions  in  large 
measure  untried.  Its  aim  is  not  so  much  education  as  the  amelioration  of  life  by 
the  direct  application  of  knowledge.  It  has  become  the  duty  of  the  university  to 
reinterpret  knowledge  for  the  ends  of  practice  and  to  convey  learning  so  reinterpreted 
to  the  people  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  immediately  effective  in  life. 

This  function  universities  have  longest  applied  and  best  worked  out  in  agricul- 
ture, though  even  here  matters  aro  far  from  settled.  A  main  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  is  to  act  as  an  intermediary  between  pure  science  and 
practical  farming.  Experience  has  shown  that  many  and  various  methods  are  needed 
to  get  this  transmuted  science  into  practice.  Farmers*  institutes,  demonstration 
fums,  short  courses  for  farmers,  young  and  old,  county  agricultiuul  representatives, 
organized  societies — all  these  as  well  as  agricultural  education  in  its  proper  sense, 
aie  needed  to  put  at  work  efficiently  and  promptly  the  knowledge  acquired  and 
shaped  by  university  and  station. 

Univeniig  extennon  and  problems  of  society. — ^This  is  a  special  case  of  a  major  problem 
of  modem  life,  of  modem  life  rather  than  of  modem  education — ^that  of  the  methods 
of  securing  the  utilization  in  practice  of  vast  stores  of  knowledge  ever  enlarging  in 
content  and  changing  in  application.  The  problem  is  by  no  means  confined  to  agri- 
culture, though  both  State  and  social  considerations  give  it  a  peculiar  importance  and 
difficulty  in  that  field.  It  exists  everywhere  in  the  field  of  society;  and  Wisconsin 
through  its  university  under  the  leadership  of  President  Van  Hise  is  perhaps  the 
first  State  to  give  it  a  generous  recognition  and  to  provide  large  means  for  beginning 
its  solution  in  practice. 
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The  problem  thus  offered  by  univendty  extennon  presented  itself  to  Dr.  Van  Hiae 
in  seveoral  aspects.  There  was  present  the  older  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  canrying 
university  education  to  all  who  can  profit  by  it,  whether  these  can  come  to  the  uni- 
vereity  or  not.  There  was  even  greater  need  to  the  univ^sity  of  an  organisatifln 
by  which  it  might  express  the  results  of  learning  directly  to  the  public.  Above  all, 
there  was  in  his  mind  the  democratic  ideal  of  the  State  and  of  the  State  univenity— 
an  ideal  ever  before  him  and  always  dominant. 

Utilizatian  of  knowledge. — He  saw  a  State  dependent  for  its  prosperity,  for  its  snccefli 
in  competition  with  other  States,  on  the  full  and  prompt  utilization  of  the  knowledge 
which  science  is  so  rapidly  accumulating.  He  saw  a  university  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  State  to  be  the  possessor  and  augmenter  of  this  knowledge.  But  be 
saw  also  that  a  connection  was  lacking  between  the  people  of  the  State  and  the  uni- 
versity. Knowledge  accumulated  at  the  center,  but  th^e  was  no  way  of  realising  it 
in  action  at  the  periphery.  University  extension  was  the  means  devised  to  dose  this 
gap,  to  complete  the  State  educational  system  by  providing  a  definite  agency  idddi 
is  to  send  out  knowledge,  transmitted  in  a  workable  form  from  the  univenity  to  the 
State. 

The  execution  of  such  a  program  is  no  simple  or  easy  task.  Social  life  stOl  d^)endfl 
in  laige  measure  on  tradition  and  rule  of  thumb,  although  at  innumerable  sin^e 
points  it  needs  the  guidance  of  science.  It  is  not  ready  to  intrust  its  interests  as  a 
whole  to  science;  nor  is  science  ready  to  accept  that  responsibility,  if  it  were  asked 
to  do  so.  ^ 

Thus,  much  of  the  work  is  partial,  much  is  tentative,  much  is  experimental .  Many 
things  will  be  tried  and  abandoned  after  trial.  Many  more  which  seem  small  and 
unimportant  at  first  will  prove  ultimately  to  be  of  great  value.  Many  matters  will 
be  undertaken  from  the  central  university  which  later  will  be  turned  over  to  local 
organizations.  Still  more  important,  the  work  will  necessarily  be  in  a  sense  frag^ 
mentary  and  broken,  and  not  a  connected  whole  like  the  teaching  of  a  college  or  a 
department,  but  consisting  rather  of  detached  tasks,  each  addressed  to  a  specific 
need  of  society  or  community.  Their  connection  will  be  that  of  need  for  guidance 
and  the  possibility  of  meeting  this  need  i^ther  than  any  close  intellectual  or 
logical  bond. 

Faith  in  democrdcy. — It  demands  great  power  of  initiative,  great  courage,  and  great 
faith  in  democracy  to  attempt  such  a  policy  on  the  large  scale.  Minor  failures  are  sure 
to  occur;  experiments  will  be  wrongly  tried ;  men  will  be  appointed  who  prove  unfitted 
for  novel  tasks;  and  all  these  things  mean  just  critidsm  and  often  unfriendly  critidam. 
But  the  dozen  years  that  have  passed  since  President  Van  Hise  initiated  the  policy 
have  justified  it.  University  extension  in  this  sense  has  become  accepted  as  an 
inevitable  responsibility  by  universities,  especially  by  State  univeraitieB.  It  has 
entered  as  a  war  measure  into  the  activities  of  national  life  and  will  perpetuate  its^ 
there  during  peace.  No  one  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  can  feil  to  see  that 
Wisconsin,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Van  Hise,  broke  the  way  into  a  new  and 
great  field  of  university  work.  The  life  and  the  work  of  universities,  the  country 
over,  have  been  permanently  changed  and  enlarged  by  his  influence,  and  the  change 
has  only  begun  to  manifest  its  effect. 

Uniting  State  and  university. — With  this  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  univeraity 
to  the  Commonwealth,  President  Van  Hise  united  an  unshakable  faith  in  the  intelli- 
gent good  will  of  the  Commonwealth  toward  the  university  in  these  new  enterprises. 
He  was  confident  not  only  that  the  State  would  support  iike  university  in  these  new 
enterprises,  but  also  that  it  would  see  how  the  assistance  given  to  the  public  in  concrete 
cases  was  made  possible  and  effectual  by  th#^  entire  imiversity  life  behind  it.  He 
believed,  therefore,  that  in  thus  uniting  State  and  univ^nty  at  new  and  numerous 
points  of  contact,  he  was  strengthening  the  institution  in  its  hi^eet  functions;  he 
was  confident  that  the  people  would  in  a  new  sense  and  to  a  hi^er  degree  than  before 
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apin^ciate  the  intellectual  torcea  represented  in  the  university  and  would  sustain  till 
the  parts  of  its  great  and  complex  life.^ 

I  have  emphasized  this  salient  point  in  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Van  Hise  because, 
more  than  any  other  one  thing,  it  represents  that  which  will  be  most  conspicuous  in 
his  work  for  iAke  university ;  that  which  will  remain  visible  when  the  history  of  years 
of  Buccesaful  administration  has  li^>8ed  into  the  indistinguishable  memory  of  past 
things  well  done.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  story  with  this  presentation  for 
it  would  convey  the  idea  that  President  Van  Hise  was  fundamentally  an  educational 
reformer,  interested  primarily  in  his  reforms  and  neglectrog  in  his  own  thought  the 
older  and  laiger  matters  which  make  up  the  mass  of  university  life.  Such  a  view 
would  wrong  the  memory  of  the  president,  wrong  him  even  as  the  university  has  been 
wronged  by  the  imjnression  that  Wisconsin  is  essentially  an  extension  institution. 
Extension  constituted  the  differentia  of  his  administration,  not  its  characteristics,  as 
seen  by  us  who  lived  and  worked  with  him. 

Univerdty's  duty  to  increase  hnowledge. — His  conception  of  the  university  went  back 
to  the  days  when  he  studied  under  Prof.  Irving  and  when  he  took  part  as  a  yoimg  man 
in  the  early  development  of  the  university  spirit  and  organization  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Ohamberlin.  Central  in  that  conception  were  the  ideals  of 
(Scholarship  and  research — of  the  university's  duty  to  increase  knowledge  and  its  equal 
duty  to  make  knowledge  live  in  the  lives  of  its  students.  His  was  a  working  concep- 
tion of  research.  He  had,  as  all  men  must  have  who  advance  science,  the  pij^oneer 
spirit,  the  love  of  the  new  world,  of  the  unbroken  trail;  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  ease, 
to  endure  hardship,  to  bear  long-continued  labor,  if  only  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
might  be  advanced  by  him.  Kesearch  meant  specific  problems  to  be  solved  at  any 
cost  of  toil ,  not  a  *  *  keeping  in  touch  *  *  with  the  advance  of  hie  science .  *  ♦  ♦  When, 
therefore,  President  Van  Hise  lurged  on  his  faculty  the  fundamental  duty  of  research 
as  part  of  their  academic  life,  he  spoke  with  full  Imowledge  of  his  demands.    ♦    ♦    « 

He  had  a  long  and  arduous  experience  in  teaching  science  to  large  classes,  not 
merely  as  stimulating  his  students  to  become  specialists  but  also  as  part  of  a  general 
education,  as  influencing  the  life  and  thought  of  students  who  will  never  pursue  the 
subject  in  a  serious  way  after  they  leave  his  class.    *    ♦    * 

Tlius  the  catholicity  of  his  university  temper  gave  him  points  of  contact  with  the 
life  and  influence  of  all  types  of  teachers  in  his  faculty.  They  were  engaged  in  no 
line  of  work  which  he  had  not  shared,  none  in  which  he  had  not  succeeded,  none 
whose  value  he  had  not  weighed  as  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  university  whose  earlier 
growth  he  had  aided  and  whose  later  development  he  was  now  guiding.  It  was  no 
small  thing  that  he  saw  all  of  these  matters  primarily  in  relation  to  the  university. 
He  called  on  each  one  of  us  not  merely  to  do  his  part  in  maintaining  the  imiversity, 
but  to  put  his  full  strength  into  helping  its  progress.  He  had  found  it  a  man's  work 
to  take  his  place  in  that  group  of  men  to  whom  we  of  to-day  owe  the  existence  of  the 
university.  From  those  who  joined  its  faculty  in  the  more  fortimate  day  of  laiger 
opportunity  he  had  every  right  to  ask  devotion  and  work  comparable  to 
opportunity.    ♦    *    * 

Public  service. — ^Through  all  the  urgent  duties  of  the  presidency  he  devoted  his  hard 
won  leisure  to  writing  and  to  public  service,  instead  of  to  well-earned  rest.  He  took 
the  active  part  in  the  lugent  discussions  of  the  day  which  his  broad  training  as  an 
economic  geologist  warranted.  He  worked  out  the  principles  underlying  the  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources  and  the  control  of  industries  based  on  them  and  expressed 
the  results  not  only  in  numerous  addresses  but  in  books.    Thus  the  knowledge  and 

>  The  State  of  WiFOonsin  passed  by  referendum  and  in  special  session  in  1919  two  remarkable  educational 
measm«s  which  are  designed  to  give  special  opportunity  to  soldiers  and  sailors  and  others  who  served  in 
the  war.  They  apply  the  principle  of  an  ^edocational  bonus"  and  provide  generous  moans  for  realising 
It.  Tbsre  are  special  provisioos  for  extension  students,  including  the  giving  of  free  correspondence  study 
I  and  the  holding  of  short  courses,  special  schools,  part-time  day  and  evening  classes. 
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training  accumulated  in  years  of  reasearch  and  teaching  were  made  inaeasingly 
effective  for  public  service  and  were  vigorously  used  for  the  public  benefit.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Extension  the  outcome  of  public  necessities. — Dr.  Van  Hise  was  not  only  familiar  with 
the  traditions  of  the  university;  he  had  been  himself  a  powerful  influence  in  creating 
them.  He  represented  in  his  own  person  our  academic  ideals  from  elementary  teach- 
ing to  most  advanced  research.  He  saw  the  wide  extent  and  variety  of  university 
effort  in  its  relation  to  the  institution.  He  saw  the  institatlon  not  only  in  its  relation 
to  learning,  but  also  in  that  broader  aspect  in  which  it  not  only  repreeents  the  State, 
but  is  itself  the  State  organized  for  tilie  higher  intellectual  life.  And  to  all  these 
qualities  he  further  added  a  capacity  for  public  affairs  and  a  knowledge  of  them  which 
lifted  him  out  of  the  merely  academic  level  and  enabled  him  to  see  both  univeraity 
and  State  from  a  common  point  of  view.  Thus,  while  he  embodied  the  academic 
traditions  of  the  omiversity,  he  was  not  confined  by  them  or  limited  to  them.  He 
was  completely  in  touch  with  his  faculty,  stimulating  and  guiding  academic  life  and 
practice  at  all  points.  He  was  also  able  to  conceive  and  execute  policies  like  that  of 
university  extension,  which  were  the  outcome  of  a  knowledge  of  public  necessities 
rather  than  of  academic  development  alone.  He  advanced  the  university  along  each 
of  these  lines  while  keeping  both  himself  and  the  institution  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  other. 

WAR  EXTENSION  SERVICE. 

By  Prbsidbnt  E.  A.  Alderman.'     , 

The  fundamental  duties  of  every  university  are  to  teach,  to  investigate,  to  dissemi- 
nate truth,  and  to  afford  technical  guidance  to  the  people.  My  own  ambition  for  the 
University  of  Virginia  is  to  speed  the  time  when  no  cry  of  help  in  any  social  need  shall 
come  up  from  any  community  in  the  Commonwealth  that  will  not  be  met  by  imme- 
diate response  from  the  forces  and  agencies  assembled  here  at  the  university.  If  this 
was  a  normal  peace-time  aspiration,  it  is  even  more  a  war-time  ambition.  If  it  was 
our  duty  to  dischaige  these  obligations  in  peace  through  ordinary  channels,  it  is  even 
more  our  duty  now  to  bring  to  bear  all  of  our  resources  upon  the  novel  and  complex 
problems  that  face  our  democracy. 

The  University  of  Virginia,  as  soon  as  war  was  declared,  hastened  to  concentrate  its 
energies  in  helpful  work  for  the  Nation.  It  placed  military  training  in  its  curriculum; 
it  classified  its  resources  of  men  and  equipment;  it  organized  and  offered  war  courses 
of  instruction;  it  organized  a  great  base  hospital  unit,  now  ready  for  embarkation;  its 
faculty,  undergraduates,  and  alumni  gave  themselves  to  the  Nation's  need  eo  gener- 
ously that  20  per  cent  of  them  are  now  to  be  found  with  the  colors.  This  sort  of  help- 
fulness will  continue  to  go  on  as  the  need  arises;  but  the  university  realizes  that  there 
rests  upon  it,  in  addition  to  this,  a  clear  educational  duty,  not  only  to  teach  thoee  who 
come  to  its  walls,  but  to  instruct  all  citizens  who  need  guidance  as  to  the  causes  of  war, 
the  character  of  American  ideals,  the  avenues  for  public  usefulness,  the  true  ways  to 
win  peace,  the  nature  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  all  Americana  in  this  solemn 
moment  of  our  national  history,  and  the  character  of  the  reconstructive  work  that 
awaits  us  all  when  a  just  peace  shall  be  won.  The  university  wishes  to  dischaige  those 
duties  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  and,  if  possible,  in  cooperation  with  high  echoob, 
grammar  schools,  and  other  educational  bodies  in  practical  and  definite  ways.  It 
wishes  to  draw  nearer  to  the  people  by  offering  them  practical  but  inspiring  instructionB 
in  a  sound  idealism,  in  all  useful  administrative  work,  in  the  mobilization  of  latent 
resoiu-ces,  and  in  all  the  fields  that  tend  to  give  to  a  patriotic  American  knowledge  of 
his  privileges  and  duties  in  this  testing  time  in  the  experiences  of  the  Republic. 

Our  Republic  can  no  longer  rely  on  an  unlimited  quantity  of  untouched  wealth, 
but  must  depend  upon  skill  and  training  for  the  proper  development  of  its  resources. 
The  times  call  imperatively,  therefore,  for  educated  leadership,  whose  greatest  need 


1  Quoted  from  Univenity  of  Virginia  Record,  Extension  Series,  November,  1917. 
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will  be  knowledge  and  the  discipline  of  exact  training.  The  ultimate  mission  of  the 
State  university  in  America  will  be  to  supply  this  training,  not  only  to  the  fortunate 
few  who  can  repair  to  its  walls,  but  to  all  the  people  who  constitute  the  life  of  the  State. 
Univmties  must,  therefore,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  draw  nearer  to  the  people,  young 
and  old,  in  helpfulness  and  service.  This  is  an  old  philosophy,  indeed,  but  informed 
now  by  a  new  and  vigorous  spirit  which  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  lees  than  a 
complete  and  pervasive  program.  University  extension  is  the  name  given  to  this 
great  connecting  link  between  every  part  of  a  university  and  the  actual  conditions 
of  life  in  the  State  which  the  university  exists  to  aid  and  strengthen .  The  fundamental 
ideal  of  university  extension  is  the  ideal  of  service  to  democracy  as  a  whole  rather  than 
to  individual  advancement.  The  University  of  Virginia,  founded  by  the  greatest 
individualist  and  democrat  of  the  age,  would  be  strangely  false  to  its  origin  and  genius 
if  it  did  not  seek  to  illustrate  this  idea.  It  has,  of  course,  for  years  sought  to  render 
such  service  in  indirect  fashion  and  with  limited  means.  It  is  now  undertaking  to 
inaugurate  the  great  system  in  a  more  direct  fashion,  with  the  hope  that  the  encourage- 
ment it  receives  will  enable  it  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  to  realize  the  great  demo- 
cratic purpose  of  bringing  the  university  to  every  fireside  and  home  in  the  Common- 
wealth. This  sort  of  university  extension  necessitates  large  means,  but  when  its 
advantages  to  the  elevation  of  standards  and  life  in  the  Commonwealth  are  seen,  a 
sagacious  and  generous  people  will  not  fail,  I  believ%  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  90  vital  an  enterprise. 

President  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  says: 

A  collie,  to  be  of  any  great  value,  must  grow  out  of  the  community  in  which  it 
lives,  and  must  be  in  absolute  touch  with  that  community,  doing  all  the  good  it  can, 
and  doing  what  the  community  needs.  Any  institution  not  in  close  touch  with  the 
conununity  around  it  is  bound  to  wither  and  die.  The  institutions  about  us  to-day 
which  are  doing  the  most  good  in  the  way  of  helping  their  respective  communities  are 
the  great  State  universities  of  the  Biiddle  West.  We  must  learn  to  do  those  things 
which  others  are  doing. 

Dean  Bailey,  of  Cornell  College,  says: 

All  persons  in  the  Commonwealth  are  properly  students  of  a  State  institution,  but 
very  few  of  them  have  yet  registered,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  any  great  proportion  of 
them  should  leave  home  in  order  to  receive  some  benefits  of  the  institution.  It  is  the 
obligation  of  such  an  institution  to  serve  all  the  people,  and  it  is  equally  the  obligation 
of  the  people  to  make  the  institution  such  that  it  can  exercise  its  proper  functions; 
and  all  this  can  be  brought  about  without  sacrificing  any  worthy  standards  of  education . 
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The  following  is  a  series  of  elementary  definitions  of  terms  used  U) 
designate  different  kinds  of  miiyersity  extension  work.  After  each 
definition  a  partial  list  is  given  of  the  State  university  extension 
divisions  which  have  developed  the  specific  service  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

Extension  teaching  service. — ^A  phraae  used  to  diRtinginah  the  more  formal  and  stand- 
ard kinds  of  instruction  from  the  informal  methods  of  university  extension,  sach  as 
investigations,  institutes,  conferences,  and  various  kinds  of  wel&tre  work. 

This  phrase,  or  a  similar  one,  is  utilized  by  Arkansas,  Ck>lorado,  Indiana,  Pittsbuigh, 
North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Washington,  to  distinguish  certain  kinds  of  work  from  the 
kinds  classified  under  **  Public  welfare  service. " 

Correspondence  instruction, — Teaching  by  mail.  University  instructors  prepare 
written  courses  with  detailed  analysis,  questions,  and  references,  and  require  the 
student  to  do  certain  amounts  of  work,  submit  written  reports,  and  answer  specific 
questions  for  each  lesson.  Usually  a  year  is  given  the  student  for  completion  of  a 
standard  course.  Practically  every  important  subject  offered  on  the  univendty 
campus  is  given  by  some  extension  di\ision  in  the  country.  Man/  elementary 
subjects  are  given. 

Used  by  the  following  universities:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  C'arolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pittsbuigh,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

Extension  class  instruction. — Instructors  meet  students  in  classes  arranged  in  differ- 
en  t  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  Ordinary  college  subjects  are  taught  and  also  special 
subjects  like  business  psychology  or  commercial  English,  and  vocational,  cultural,  and 
professional  subjects,  by  regular  instructors  who  come  from  the  university.  Fre- 
quently special  instructors  are  secured  outside  the  university  faculty,  men  with  prac- 
tical experience  and  affiliations. 

The  classes  closely  resemble  in  subject  matter  and  methods  of  teaching  the  classes 
regularly  held  in  collie  and  imiversity  Frequently  the  period  set  aside  for  lecture 
by  the  professor  is  supplemented  by  extended  practical  discussions  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  mature  extension  student. 

Used  by  the  following  universities:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Columbia, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pittsbuigh,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Class  and  cluh  instruction. — Such  work  is  a  combination  of  class  and  correspondence 
study.  Instructors  supply  a  course  of  lessons  and  also  meet  the  class  or  club  occasion- 
ally to  give  them  personal  guidance  and  to  get  their  point  of  view  and  group  difficulties. 
Papers  are  submitted  by  mail  for  correction  at  the  university.  Examinations  are  some- 
times given  to  students  desiring  a  special  certificate  showing  completion  of  the  work. 
This  work  does  not  count  as  university  * '  credit;*'  that  is,  it  does  not  offer  opportunity 
to  secure  a  university  d^;ree. 

Used  by  the  following  universities:  (California,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, North  (Carolina,  and  Texas. 
44 
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Advisory  maU  instruction. — ^The  instructor  applies  general  principles  of  a  correspond- 
ence course  to  the  practical  problems  of  an  individual.  For  instance,  a  course  on 
health  in  the  home  is  made  the  basis  of  personal  advice  to  a  mother  who  wants  system- 
atic instruction  in  the  principles  of  rearing  children,  and  the  instructor  makes  sugges- 
tions in  reference  to  definite  problems  the  mother  presents  from  her  own  experience. 

Used  by  the  Universities  of  Elansas  and  New  York. 

Club  study, — Extension  officers  recommend  club  programs,  supply  references,  sug- 
gest books  and  lecturers,  and  furnish  guides  and  other  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
club  papers.  The  work  is  usually  done  for  women's  clubs,  but  is  offered  also  to  commu- 
nity center  associations  and  civic  clubs. 

Used  by  the  following  universities:  Arkansas,  California,  Indiana,  Kimsas,  Nevada, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Directed  reading  antrses, — ^A  surprisingly  large  number  of  mature  persons,  even  those 
who  have  had  college  training,  welcome  assistance  in  choosing  selected  reading  mate- 
rial— not  only  fiction,  or  general  literature,  but  also  scientific  books,  pamphlets,  and 
periodicals.  Several  extension  divisions  issue  selected  book  lists,  outline  studies  with 
bibliographies,  club  study  outlines,  and  other  helps  to  systematic  reading. 

Used  by  the  Universities  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  Texas. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  conducts  home  reading  courses  and  proposes 
to  utilize  the  State  extension  divisions  in  making  them  more  widely  available. 

Lectures, — ^The  old  method  of  haphazard  speaking  by  university  professors  is  gradu- 
ally being  supplemented  by  a  system  of  selective  supply  through  the  extension  divi- 
sion, which  uses  outside  resources  as  well  as  the  university  faculty  to  meet  the  needs 
of  different  groups  of  people. 

Lectures  in  series  are  being  developed  to  offer  system  and  detail  in  the  consideration 
of  the  subjects  or  problems.  Frequently  such  lecture  series  are  practicaUy  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  r^ular  class  instruction,  except  that  the  routine  of  enrollment, 
assignment,  examination,  and  accrediting  is  dispensed  with. 

Used  by  the  following  universitiee:  Alabama,  Aristona,  Arkansas,  Calif  omia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Demonstrations. — University  extension  has  developed  a  remarkably  varied  adap- 
tation of  laboratory  methods  in  presenting  the  results  of  study  and  investigation. 
This  is  possible  partly  because  of  the  increasing  adequacy  of  the  laboratory  equipment 
oi  the  local  high  schools.  Extension  courses  in  home  economics  frequently  give  con- 
siderable attentipn  to  practical  demonstrations  of  the  processes  discussed  in  class. 
Engineering  subjects  are  thus  presented,  as  well  as  physics,  chemistry,  and  other  sci- 
ences. The  same  methods  are  often  used  in  lecture  series,  short  courses,  institutes, 
and  conferences,  adding  definite  concrete  instruction  to  extension  work  that  otherwise 
may  be  merely  suggestive,  entertaining,  or  of  a  mildly  intellectual  character. 

Used  by  the  following  imiversities:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin. 

Special  visual  instruction. — Exhibits  consisting  of  actual  materials,  such  as  collec- 
tions of  minerals,  or  the  various  parts  of  machines  and  the  different  kinds  of  raw  or 
manufactured  materials  involved  in  some  industrial  process,  are  sent  to  schools  where 
the  teachers  use  them  in  classroom  instruction.  The  exhibits  are  designed  to  fit  into 
the  regular  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  pupils.  Lantern  slides,  motion-picture 
films,  stereOitopic  views,  prints,  and  pictures  of  many  different  kinds  are  utilized  also 
as  supplements  to  classroom  study.  They  are  also  used  extensively  as  regular  school 
material. 

Used  by  the  following  universities:  California,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Pittsburgh, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 
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Merchants*  short  courses. — The  short  course  for  the  former  is  a  well-known  instmc- 
tional  method  developed  by  the  agricultural  colleges.  Less  well  known  but  even 
more  effective  are  the  intensive  lectures  and  discussions  arranged  for  certain  groups  of 
merchants  in  the  towns  and  cities.  Such  practical  subjects  as  advertknng,  window 
display,  bookkeeping  system,  etc.,  are  treated  by  specialists,  who,  in  lecture  and  con- 
ference, apply  the  principles  to  the  peculiar  difBculties  of  the  men  who  attend  the 
course. 

Teacher-training  courses. — The  extension  work  done  for  public-school  teachers  varies 
from  State  to  State  and  in  many  local  communities.  Sometimes  the  subject  like  the 
junior  high  school  is  offered  in  an  extended  series  of  lectures  and  discussion  at  inter- 
vals of  a  week  or  two  throughout  a  year  or  more;  other  subjects  are  offered  daily  in 
the  evening  or  afternoon.  Most  frequently,  however,  teacher-training  courses  are 
given  in  classes  that  meet  once  a  week.  A  large  proportion  of  courses  for  teachers 
given  in  residence  are  also  offered  in  extension  classes. 

Public  service. — Various  phrases,  such  as  public  service,  public  welfare  service^  depart- 
ment  of  general  information  and  welfare,  are  used  to  designate  comprehensively  certain 
groups  of  activities  which  are  not  definitely  standardized  or  formal,  like  correspond- 
ence study  and  class  instruction.  Surveys,  investigations,  conferences,  exhibits,  in- 
stitutes, publications,  and  many  other  devices  and  activities  of  university  extension 
can  not  be  readily  grouped  together  in  a  rigid  classification,  but  they  all  have  one 
element  in  common,  that  of  service  to  the  public,  a  service  that  is  relatively  free  to 
any  person  in  the  groups  directly  aided. 

InstitiUes  and  short  courses. — Institutes  are  specially  prepared  programs  on  certain 
topics,  devices  to  inform  lai^  groups  of  people  concerning  special  problems.  Short 
courses  are  similar  to  institutes  but  are  usually  intended  for  smaller  groups. 

A  community  institute  usually  involves: 
(a)  Conferences  with  commercial  club  members  and  city  officials  on  the  chief 

needs  of  the  community. 
(6)  Survey  by  specialists;  preliminary  meetings  with  local  committees. 
(c)  A  program  of  several  days'  duration  arranged  to  attract  every  age  and  occu- 
pational group  possible. 
((f)  The  immunity  problems  presented  by  local  men  and  women  and  by  the 

universit}  specialists  through  lectures,  exhibits,  demonstrations,  etc. 
{e)  The  formulation  of  plans  for  meeting  the  problems  and  first  steps  to  cany 

them  out. 
(/)  Follow-up  work  from  the  university. 

A  trade  institute  is  similar  to  ordinary  conferences  held  by  any  association,  except 
that  much  of  the  organization  is  done  by  the  university. 

Used  by  the  following  universities:  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  IllinoiB, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Utah, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Conferences. — Frequently  universities  arrange  programs  of  discussion  on  topics  of 
interest  to  special  professional  groups  or  of  importance  to  the  general  public.  Such 
conferences  differ  from  community  institutes  in  that  they  deal  usually  with  but  one 
general  problem  and  usually  they  are  technical  and  intensive*  However,  the  con- 
ference is  sometimes  designed  to  arouse  popular  interest  in  some  specific  problem, 
such  as  tax  reform,  revision  of  the  State  constitution,  child  welfare,  and  housing. 

Used  by  the  following  universities:  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

General  information  service. — The  extension  staff  utilizes  the  personal  and  library 
resources  of  the  university  to  answer  inquiries  of  all  sorts,  from  specific  requests  lor 
the  facts  concerning  public  utilities,  the  history  of  railroad  legislation,  or  communi- 
cable disease,  to  general  requests  for  material  on  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  problems  of 
reconstruction,  the  theories  of  astronomy,  or  how  to  equip  a  home. 
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Used  by  the  following  universities:  An  zona,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Misaouri,  Mpntana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Utah. 

Business  service. — ^Various  kinds  of  assistance  are  rendered  business  men  besides  the 
merchants'  short  courses,  which  offer  instruction  in  merchandizing,  retail  sdling,  etc. 
Information  on  particular  business  problems  is  furnished  through  bulletins,  package 
litvaries,  and  printed  circulars.  Some  extension  divisions  give  direct  aid  in  the 
organization  and  development  of  commercial  clubs  or  chambers  of  commerce. 

Used  by  the  following  universities:  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Pitts- 
burgh, Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Municipal  reference. — Bureaus  of  municipal  reference  serve  especially  officials  of 
town  and  city.  They  also  cooperate  with  voluntary  associations  like  civic  clubs  and 
chambers  of  commerce  in  their  work  of  community  development.  The  bureaus  fur- 
nish information  on  special  municipal  problems.  They  hold  conferences  and  publish 
bulletins  on  municipal  affairs. 

Used  by  the  following  universities:  California,  Cincinnati,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Library  service. — Books,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  matter  are  lent  to  individuals 
and  groups.  Some  divisions  circulate  traveling  libraries  and  imdertake  other  work 
usually  done  by  State  library  commissions. 

Used  by  the  universities  of  California,  Michigan,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming. 

Package  library  service. — Small  packages  of  up-to-date  printed  matter  on  questions 
or  topics  of  current  public  interest  are  mailed  to  borrowers  in  the  State.  Debatable 
questions  are  presented  by  well-balanced  selection  of  authoritative  materials. 

Used  by  the  following  imiversities:  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Discussion  and  debate  service. — Special  debate  bulletins  are  printed  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. Contests  between  groups  are  organized,  subjects  of  discussion  suggested, 
references  provided,  briefo  outlined,  printed  matter  supplied.  Most  extension  divi- 
sions aasiBt  or  direct  State  high-school  discussion  leagues.  Speakers  are  furnished  to 
dvic' clubs,  forums,  parent-teacher  associations,  merchants'  conferences,  city  councils, 
city  clubs. 

Used  by  the  following  universitiee:  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Or^;on,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Visual  instruction. — The  use  of  motion  pictures,  lantern  slides,  maps,  exhibits  of 
all  kinds  for  conveying  information,  for  technical  instruction,  for  recreation,  enter- 
tainment, and  esthetic  enjoyment.  These  materials  are  lent  to  clubs  and  institutions 
and  circulated  in  the  State.  The  following  are  common  types  of  exhibits:  Welfare 
exhibits  on  community  topics,  health,  play,  recreation,  sanitation,  gardening,  land- 
scape architecture,  child  welfare,  public-health  nursing,  road  building;  industrial 
exhibits,  safety  appliances,  wood  and  forestry  materials,  minerals,  textiles;  art  exhib- 
its, framed  drawings,  etchings,  oil  paintings,  prints,  copies  of  masterpieces. 

The  motion-picture  service  has  developed  under  considerable  difficulties,  chief  of 
which  was  the  lack  of  a  central  collecting  and  distributing  center  for  the  whole 
country.  Few  universities  have  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  support  an 
extensive  service.  This  dificulty  has  been  partially  met  through  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  maintains  a  film-distribution  service 
to  continue  the  work  started  by  the  temporary  visual  instruction  section  of  the 
Federal  division  of  educational  extension.  In  1919  the  division  supplied  4,000,000 
feet  of  films  to  38  distributing  centers,  including  29  State  university  extension 
divisions. 
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Used  by  the  following  univeraitiee:  Alabama,  Arizona,  ArkansaB,  Oalifornia,  Colo- 
rado, Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kanaas,  Maasachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Miflsiflsippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pittsbuigh,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Viiginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Lyceum  service. — Lectures,  concerts,  and  entertainments  of  various  kinds  are  secured 
for  local  commHtees  by  the  extension  division,  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  "talent." 
Some  divisions  organize  circuits  of  Chautauquas. 

Used  by  the  following  universitiee:  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 

Community  center. — Community  centers,  originally  called  social  centers,  are  local 
autonomous  oiganizations  designed  to  increase  the  number  and  effectiveness  of 
activities  which  bring  the  people  of  a  district  together.  The  general  idea  behind  the 
community-center  movement  is  that  of  securing  more  cooperation  between  nei^bon 
in  the  solution  of  community  problems. 

Extension  divisions  assist  the  movement  by  holding  conferences,  and  community 
institutes,  conducting  investigations  and  social  surveys,  furnishing  programs,  speakeis, 
exhibits,  and  other  aids  to  local  organizations,  especially  in  developing  the  wider 
use  of  the  public  schools.  The  Wisconsin  division  was  the  first  to  organize  systematic 
service  in  this  field. 

Used  by  the  following  universities:  Colorado,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Community  drama  and  music, — Extension  divisions  assist  local  organizations  in  the 
deN'elopment  of  entertainments,  dramatic  productions,  and  group  singing,  because 
of  their  value  in  encouraging  local  talent  and  in  improving  the  tone  of  community  life. 

Lists  of  plays  are  printed  and  distributed,  as  well  as  practical  bulletins  giving 
directions  for  staging  plays  and  for  producing  pageants  and  entertainment  progiamB. 
Several  divisions  furnish  the  services  of  directors  of  community  singing  for  special 
occasions.  Others  lend  phonograph  records,  descriptions  of  folk  games  and  dances, 
and  organize  literary  and  musical  contests. 

Used  by  the  following  universities:  Indiana,  Iowa,  NcHth  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  and  Wisconsin. 

Americanization  t(;orl;.— Cooperation  with  various  agencies  in  their  efforts  to  assist 
the  foreign  bom  and  to  promote  general  understanding  of  American  ideals.  Piac- 
tically  all  of  the  work  of  extension  divisions  may  be  regarded  as  important  in  this 
connection.  The  training  of  teachers  of  the  foreign  bom  and  the  holding  of  con- 
ferences for  commimity  welfare  are  two  distinct  types  of  Americanization  work 
undertaken  by  extension  divisions. 

Used  by  the  following  universities:  California,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Pittsbuigh,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  description  of  the  work  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts department  of  university  extension  in  Americanization: 

In  July,  1918,  the  department  gave  a  summer  course  in  '* Methods  of  teaching 
English  to  immigrants.*'    The  membership  of  this  class  consisted  of  35  teachers. 

Since  that  time  more  than  2,000  teachers  have  been  trained  to  give  instruction  to 
non -English  speaking  men  and  women.  For  the  further  development  of  this  work 
additional  funds  were  needed.    The  legislature  appropriated  $10,000. 

According  to  the  new  legislation,  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  are  to  be 
remunerated  by  the  State  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  for  one-half  of  their  expendi- 
tures for  inunigrant  education,  including  salaries  of  teachers. 

During  the  winter  classes  were  conducted  in  many  cities  and  towns,  and  in  the 
summer  the  course  in  the  ''Methods  of  teaching  English  to  inmiigrants  "  wasrepeated, 
with  the  addition  of  a  course  in  *' Organization  and  supervision  of  Americanization.** 
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Fifty-four  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  were  represented,  and  there  were  enrolled 
in  addition  students  from  ^\e  other  States.  I^ast  year  there  was  a  total  enrollment 
of  only  35;  this  summer  the  enrollment  totaled  111  students. 

In  addition  there-  were  conducted  in  various  cities  and  towns  28  classes,  consisting 
of  foremen,  leaders,  and  others  holding  responsible  positions  in  diCFerent  industries. 

Child  welfare. — Like  health  propaganda,  the  promotion  of  child  welfare  is  a  \v'ide- 
spread  undertaking  which  involves  the  utilization  of  practically  all  university  exten- 
sion devices.  The  most  distinctive  activity  is  the  children's  health  conference, 
which  consists  of  lectures,  conferences,  exhibits,  physical  examination  of  children, 
and  consultations  with  parents.  The  community  is  given  assistance  in  providing  for 
permanent  improvements  in  local  conditions  affecting  children. 

In  several  cases  the  divisions  cooperate  with  State  boards,  child^welfare  committees, 
parent-teacher  associations,  and  other  organizations. 

Used  in  the  following  universities:  Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Employment  tervice, — Several  divisions  imdertake  the  work  of  finding  positions  for 
university  students  and  graduates,  especially  the  placing  of  teachers.  Other  divisions 
assist  incidentally  the  university  officers  who  have  charge  of  appointments. 

Used  in  the  tmiversities  of  Oregon,  Pittsburgh,  and  Washington. 

PuhHeadom. — ^The  publications  of  extension  divisions  are  of  various  kinds.  Most 
often  they  consist  of  circulars  and  pamphlets.  Several  divisions  publish  a  regular 
series  of  bulletins,  including  aimoimcements,  programs,  and  popular  informational 
discussions  or  essays  on  welfare  topics.  Frequently  the  proceedings  of  conferences 
and  reports  of  surveys  and  investigations  are  printed  as  buUetins. 

The  extension  division  of  Utah  publishes  the  Utah  Educational  Review;  North  Caro- 
lina issues  the  Univertity  News  Letter;  North  Dakota  has  issued  a  Neioe  Bulletin,  The 
Extetuion  lioniior,  of  Oregon,  is  a  well-established  periodical.  The  Washington 
division  printed  for  a  period  the  Univereity  Extension  Journal  as  well  as  a  special 
monthly  bulletin  entitled  Better  Business, 

Service  to  schools. — All  divisions  cooperate  directly  with  the  teachers  and  officials 
<A  the  public  schools.  Special  courses  of  instruction  are  provided  more  often  for 
teachers  than  for  any  other  professional  group.  Many  kinds  of  special  aids  to  class 
room  instruction  are  offered,  including  visual  instruction  materials,  such  as  exhibits, 
maps,  lantern  slides,  and  motion  pictures,  advisory  service  in  problems  of  school 
administration,  assistance  in  preparing  programs  for  school  meetings,  demonstmtions 
of  methods  of  teaching,  etc. 

Several  divisions  assist  teachers  in  educational  measurements'.  Others  direct 
reading  circle  work,  train  teachers  for  vocational  instruction  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Eklucation,  and  supervise  or  direct  the  training  of 
Americanization  workers.  Boy  Scout  masters,  Camp  Fire  guardians,  and  playground 
workers.  In  many  States  the  di\dsions  furnish  instructors  for  coimty  and  ci ty  teachers* 
institutes. 

The  following  definitions  differ  somewhat  from  those  usually  given 
to  extension  activities.  The  four  activities  or  methods  defined  con- 
stitute the  **Instnmients  of  extension  teaching/'  according  to  Wm. 
H.  Lighty.  In  this  classification  Extension  teaching  is  synonymous 
with  University  extension.^ 

Corre^pondence-study  teaching.— The  avenue  of  first  consideration  in  extension 
teaching  is  that  which  addresses  iieeU  to  those  who  can  and  choose  to  take  up  Bys- 
tematic,  consecutive  studies  in  which  there  is  a  continuous  teacher  and  learner  rela- 


1  Beport  of  Dean  of  Extension  Division,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  1918.    Wm.  H.  Lighty,  acting  dean. 
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donship.  All  such  work  U  classified  as  correspondence-study  teaching,  whether  it  is 
done  wholly  by  mail,  and,  therefore,  at  long  distances;  whether  it  is  done  in  local 
class  and  conference  groups;  or  whether  it  is  conducted  through  any  combination  of 
degrees  of  use  of  either  method. 

Lyceum  teaching. — ^The  second  avenue  of  university  extension  is  that  of  lyceum 
teaching — platform  instruction  and  inspiration. 

Forum  teaching. — Tho  third  avenue  is  found  in  the  forum  method  of  teaching  con- 
ducted through  the  department  of  debating  and  public  discussion. 

Bureau  teaching.— The  fourth  avenue  is  through  the  bureau  method  of  teaching,  by 
which  the  widest  and  most  far-reaching  forms  of  social  leadership  and  social  service 
are  possible.  Its  methods  are  the  least  set  or  fixed,  and  i  ts  possibilities  cover  the  widest 
range  of  educational  service,  whether  through  suggestion,  stimulation,  propaganda, 
and  direction  for  the  advancement  of  individuals  and  communities,  or  in  response 
to  the  requests  for  information  and  instruction  on  the  part  of  those  already  conscious 
of  their  needs. 
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Necessarily  most  discussions  of  university  extension  deal  with 
methods,  kinds  of  activities*  modes  of  organization  and  work,  instead 
of  with  subjects,  topics,  and  the  specific  content  of  instruction  and 
service.  Some  extension  directors  believe  that  this  failing  to  empha- 
size content  is  a  mistake  that  might  be  avoided;  that  university 
extension  should  concentrate  its  attention  on  specific  interests  rather 
than  on  methods  of  teaching  and  propaganda. 

Accordingly,  it  is  contended  that  the  properly  organized  extension 
division  should  have  departments  similar  to  those  of  the  university 
teaching  departments  of  sociology,  economics,  hygiene,  fine  arts,  and 
the  others.  Instead  of  bureaus  of  correspondence  study  and  class 
study  in  a  department  of  extension  teaching,  the  division  should  have 
many  bureaus  to  correspond  with  the  subject  taught.  Instead  of 
bureaus  of  general  information,  pubUc  discussion,  lectures,  and  visual 
instruction  in  a  department  of  public  welfare,  the  division  should 
have  bureaus  of  health,  child  welfare,  mimicipal  sanitation,  food 
conservation,  good  roads,  community  center  development,  school 
improvement,  markets,  consumers'  cooperation,  and  bureaus  to  cor- 
respond to  other  concerns  of  prime  interest  and  importance. 

There  is  considerable  attraction  to  this  point  of  view. .  Extension 
directors  recognize  the  power  of  concrete  ideas  like  good  health  or 
good  roads.  The  campaign  method  of  doing  educational  work  has 
its  value,  and  some  subjects,  like  health,  readily  lend  themselves  to 
propaganda  methods. 

The  following  two  sections  on  health  and  engineering  are  intended 
to  give  in  some  detail  a  survey  of  two  fields  of  work  which  emphasize 
subject  matter  rather  than  method.  Similar  descriptions  could  be 
written  of  community  center  service,  child  welfare  work,  American- 
ization, community  music  extension,  and  economic  betterment. 

EXTENSION  IN  HEALTH. 

One  of  the  first  fields  of  propaganda  and  instruction  throiigh 
various  devices  of  university  extension  was  that  of  health.  Ever 
since  the  b^inning  of  university  extension,  lectures  and  popular 
talks  on  health  topics  were  given  in  many  States  by  university 
instructors.  The  lectiures  deal  with  a  large  number  of  subjects,  such 
as  the  following:  Mimicipal  and  domestic  sanitation,  community 
recreation,  water  supply,  garbage  disposal,  mental  hygiene,  medical 
inspection,  physical  handicaps  of  children,  child  hygiene,  care  of  the 
teeth,  prenatal  care,  first  aid. 
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Lantern-slide  sets,  illustrating  much  the  same  topics  as  are  treated 
in  the  lectures,  are  lent  to  individuals  and  oi^anizations.  Some  of 
the  more  common  topics  thus  illustrated  are:  Fresh-air  schools,  care 
of  babies,  the  house  fly,  school  hygiene. 

In  addition  to  lectures  and  lantern  slides  on  health  subjects, 
extension  divisions  have  developed  the  exhibit  to  instruct  the  public. 
They  have  also  used  motion-picture  films,  stereoscopic  views,  micro- 
scopic slides,  and  pictures  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  the  clinic,  the  con- 
ference, the  institute,  and  other  informative  methods  to  acquaint  the 
people  with  the  facts  and  principles  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  other 
health  problems. 

Accordingly,  health  work  of  the  university  extension  is  not  & 
distinct  field,  for  it  merges  into  various  fields  of  extension  practice. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  mark  off  definitely  the  scope  of  health  exten- 
sion. It  is  connected  with  many  general  community  problems  like 
those  of  milk  supply,  water  supply,  pure  food,  and  with  even  more 
general  problems  like  those  of  play  and  recreation,  child  welfare,  and 
home  economics.  One  principle,  however,  runs  through  all  of  the 
work — the  principle  that  educational  propaganda  should  aim  at  the 
preventative  rather  than  the  curative  handling  of  disease.  Not 
much  attention  has  been  given  by  the  extension  divisions  to  instruc- 
tion in  medicine  and  surgery  and  clinical  practice,  though  some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  instruction  in  practical  nursing  and 
the  application  of  physical  culture  to  remedial  defects. 

COURSES   IN   HEALTH. 

The  following  institutions  give  general  courses  of  instruction  in 
hygiene  and  related  subjects:  University  of  California,  Univereitr 
of  Chicago,  Indiana  University,  University  of  Kansas,  Connecticut 
Valley  Colleges,  Boston  College,  University  of  Missouri,  University 
of  Nebraska,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Columbia  University, 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  University  of  Utah,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  In  most  of  these  institutions  the  work  is  admin- 
istered by  the  extension  divisions. 

New  York  University  offers  a  correspondence  course  in  public 
health.     The  catalogue  describes  the  course  as  follows: 

This  course  requires  one  week's  residence  in  New  York,  the  balance  of  the  work 
being  taken  by  correspondence.  A  new  course  begins  each  year  on  October  1,  but 
health  officers  may  commence  at  any  time  and  finish  at  any  time.  The  minimum 
number  of  hours  of  home  study  is  300,  and  the  subjects  are  those  selected  by  the 
Public  Health  Council.  The  reading  matter  consists  of  about  3,000  printed  paga- 
Those  taking  the  course  must  designate  at  least  one  month  in  advance  what  days 
arc  to  be  spent  in  the  city,  so  that  suitable  arrangements  may  be  made  for  inspec- 
tions and  laboratory  work.  Those  who  are  able  to  do  so  are  invited  to  attend  aa 
much  of  the  summer-residence  course  as  posdble  without  extra  charge. 
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Tlie  subject  matter  to  be  covered  may  be  ronveniently  grouped  as  follows:  Com- 
municable diseases,  bacteriology,  l^al  questions  of  sanitation  and  treatment  of  nui- 
sances, infant  and  child  hygiene,  schools,  milk,  foods,  water,  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal,  housing  and  industrial  hygiene,  vital  statistics,  quarantine,  tuberculosis. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  courses  given  by  different  insti- 
tutions. The  courses  are  offered  usually  through  class  extension. 
Sometimes  the  classes  are  given  instruction  through  a  series  of  lee- 
tiures  by  several  different  specialists  rather  than  by  a  single  instruc- 
tor. 

Boston  University. — Personal  and  pubUc  hygiene. 

Urdvtrsity  of  California, — First  aid,  domestic  hygiene.  Red  Cross  courses,  courses  in 

dietetics,  sanitation,  eugenics,  motherhood,  and  pubUc  health. 
University  of  Chicago, — Public  hygiene. 
Columbia  University. — Nursing,  psychology  for  nurses  and  social  workers, child  hygiene, 

public  health,  school  hygiene. 
ConrheeHeul  Valley  Colleges. — Physiology  and  hygiene. 
Indiana  University. — Hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  school  child,  dietetics, 

pubUc  health. 
University  of  Kansas, — Prenatal  hygiene,  infant  hygiene,  home  nursing,  hygiene  and 

sanitation. 
University  of  Missouri. — Preventive  medicine. 

University  of  Nebraska. — First  aid,  home  nursing,  surgical  dressing,  dietetics. 
UvivertHy  of  North  Carolina. — School  hygiene. 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers. — Health  teaching,  health  inspection  in  schools,  mental 

hygiene,  health  problems. 
University  of  Utah. — Public  health,  preventive  medicine,  health  work  in  schools. 
University  of  Wisconsin. — Home  niursing,  the  prospective  mother,  the  child  in  health, 

the  child  in  disease,  in^ts'  clothes,  study  of  the  human  body,  health  officers' 

work. 

SPECIAL  COURSES   AND   OTHER   HEALTH   WORK. 

The  extension  divisions  have  developed  several  types  of  health 
instruction  in  addition  to  formal  courses  given  in  class  and  by  cor- 
respondence. These  types  include  vocational  courses,  expert  service 
in  various  lines,  and  special  devices  for  propaganda.  The  following 
institutions  have  such  types  of  service:  University  of  Colorado; 
Columbia  University,  Indiana  University,  University  of  Iowa, 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Minnesota,  Akron  University, 
and  the  Universities  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin. 

University  of  Colorado. — The  extension  division  provides  single  iectures  and  lecture 
courses  on  health  subjects. 

Lantern  slides  on  public  health  are  loaned  to  individuals  and  organizations  in  the 
State. 

The  division  offers  a  four  years'  course  for  physicians  and  health  oflScials.  The 
work  is  conducted  by  correspondence  throughout  most  of  the  year,  supplemented  by 
six  weeks  of  residence  work,  including  laboratory  instruction  during  the  summer. 
Students  receive  a  certificate  of  public  health  on  completion  of  the  course. 

At  the  sociology  conference  held  at  the  university  part  of  the  sessions  are  devoted 
to  public  health. 
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Cotirsee  in  clinical  methods  are  offered  to  practicing  physicians,  nurses,  and  labora- 
tory assistants  to  physicians. 

The  bureau  of  community  welfare  gives  health  information  and  instruction  through 
community  institutes  and  exhibits.  Child  welfare  institutes  are  conducted  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State. 

Columbia  University. — The  university  gives  courses  in  optometry  and  oral  hygiene. 
The  extension  division  has  charge  of  the  premedical  work  of  students  in  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital. 

Indiana  University. — ^The  extension  division  does  propaganda  work  in  health  throng 
all  of  its  activities:  I^ectures,  exhibits,  demonstrations,  conferences,  and  community 
institutes.  It  lends  a  number  of  lantern-slide  sets  and  motion  pictures  on  health 
subjects. 

The  supervisor  of  play  and  recreation  works  directly  with  the  school  officials  of  the 
State.  The  proceedings  of  conferences  on  play  and  recreation  are  published  in 
bulletins. 

The  division  cooperates  with  the  State  board  of  health,  the  board  of  State  charities, 
and  the  State  child  welfare  committee  and  with  other  organizations  in  health 
education. 

The  division  was  the  first  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  in  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  children  of  presdiool  age.  The  work  usually  goes  by  the 
name  of  Children's  Health  Conferences.  It  was  originally  done  in  connection  with 
community  institutes  held  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State.  Throu^  the  State  child 
welfare  committee  this  work  was  expanded  to  include  most  of  the  features  of  the 
children's  year  program  of  the  Federal  bureau. 

Surveys  of  health  conditions  in  small  towns  are  made  by  university  spedalists. 
Some  practical  investigations  of  specific  health  and  welfare  undertakings  in  different 
communities  have  been  made.  The  division  has  published  a  bulletin  describing 
methods  of  feeding  school  children. 

University  of  Iowa. — ^The  child  welfare  research  station  at  the  university  was  estab- 
lished to  study  methods  of  child  conservation.  It  cooperates  with  the  extension 
division  in  disseminating  the  results  of  its  investigations.  The  division  holds  child 
welfokre  and  general  social  welfiu'e  conferences  and  institutes,  at  which  considerable 
attention  is  given  to  health. 

The  social  surveys  conducted  by  the  division  include  investigations  of  local  health 
conditions. 

University  of  Michigan. — ^The  extension  division  offers  lectures  on  a  large  number  of 
subjects.  The  public  health  service  includes,  besides  lectures,  dental  clinics, 
laboratory  and  hospital  service,  and  service  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

University  of  Minnesota. — Short  courses  are  conducted  for  dentists.  Health  lectures 
on  23  different  subjects  are  offered  to  the  public. 

University  of  Oklahoma. — ^The  extension  division  provides  lectures  on  health.  It 
lends  lantern  slides  and  other  visual  materials. 

In  connection  with  community  institutes  and  conferences,  the  division  gives 
instruction  in  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  child  welfokre. 

University  of  Texas. — ^The  extension  division  offers  lectures  by  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  divisibn  of  school  interests  cooperates  with  the  State  public  health 
association  in  conducting  community  programs  which  give  considerable  attention  to 
health  matters. 

University  of  Utah. — ^The  extension  division  conducts  State-wide  campaigns  for  the 
promotion  of  physical  welfokre.  Short  health  institutes  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  The  division  holds  conferences  and  institutes  for  child  welfou^.  Most  of  the 
work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  department  of  public  health  and  preventive  medicine. 
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The  department  reports  that  health  institutes  were  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1919 
in  over  60  different  places  in  the  State.  The  number  of  lectures  given  varied  from  1 
to  21  at  the  different  institutes  and  a  total  of  over  15,000  people  were  reached.  The 
department  has  issued  a  valuable  report  on  the  medical  inspection  of  346  school  chil- 
dren in  the  Riverside  school  district  of  Salt  Lake  City.  A  number  of  bulletins  have 
been  issued  on  health  topics.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  policy  and  methods 
of  the  health  service.* 

POUCY. 

To  push  the  work  of  health  education  in  every  legitimate  way. 
To  make  health  education  as  complete  and  as  far-reaching  as  possible. 
To  be  patient  with  the  laity  and  not  expect  immediate  results,  but  keep  at  it. 
To  assume  an  attitude  toward  the  medical  profession  that  will  merit  their  respect, 
confidence,  and  cooperation. 
To  render  a  real  service  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

WORK. 

To  train,  not  to  treat. 

To  point  the  way  leading  to  perfect  health. 

To  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need  of  advice  or  health  education. 

To  prevent  the  preventable  both  in  disease  and  physical  defects. 

To  create  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  a  desire  for  physical  fitness. 

To  make  each  generation  stronger  and  better  than  the  preceding  one. 

BULLETINS. 

Should  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible  from  literary,  educational,  and  scientific 
standpoints. 

Should  meet  the  demands  of  Utah.  They  should  be  adapted  to  the  laity  in  rural 
districts  rather  than  the  slums  of  large  cities. 

Should  be  comprehensive  in  presentation,  simple  in  language,  and  useful  in  subject 
matta. 

Should  aim  at  building  up  the  reputation  of  the  university  for  usefulness,  not  the 
building  up  of  a  practice  for  the  author. 

Should  be  ethical  and  should  be  conspicuous  for  their  lack  of  advertisement  either 
of  preparation,  methods,  or  men. 

Should  be  free  from  criticisms  of  the  medical  profession,  the  nurses,  or  of  anybody. 
Should  breathe  a  spirit  of  service  and  helpfulness,  not  condemnation. 

Umvertity  of  Virginia. — ^The  university  offers  lectures  on  health  subjects.  It  also 
sends  a  special  representative  to  different  communities  in  the  State  who  assists  in 
conducting  school  hygiene  campaigns.  He  inspects  school  conditions  and  advises 
with  officials  and  patrons. 

Univergiiy  of  Washington, — The  extension  division  conducts  graduate  medical  and 
dental  courses  and  clinics  with  the  assistance  of  local  specialists. 

The  division  has  cooperated  with  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  instruction 
in  social  hygiene,  also  with  nurses  associations,  in  teaching  the  principles  of  public 
health  nursing. 

Umvertity  of  WiBOonnn, — Most  of  the  health  work  of  the  extension  division  is  done 
through  the  bureau  of  health  instruction,  which  conducts  a  press  8er\ice,  furnishes 
exhibits,  and  supplies  lectures  on  health.  The  division  cooperates  with  the  State 
beard  of  health  and  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  as  well  as  with  other  organiza- 
tions. 

1  Qupi^  trom  mimeograph  letflet  of  the  University  of  Utah,  1919. 
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« 

The  department  of  general  information  and  welfare  conductB  community  institnta, 
children's  health  conferences,  and  local  surveys.  During  the  war  the  department 
oi^ganized  Red  Cross  home  service  institutes  and  chapter  courses. 

The  division  publishes  attractive  bulletins  on  health  subjects.  It  circulates  ex- 
tensively lantern  slide  sets,  motion  pictures,  and  other  visual  instruction  materials 
for  healUi  propaganda  in  the  State. 

SUBJECTS   OF   BULLETINS. 

Many  extension  divisions  publish  special  pamphlets  or  bulletins 
dealing  with  public  health,  sanitation,  and  related  problems.  The 
following  is  a  short  list  of  a  number  of  bulletins  published  by  different 
extension  divisions: 

Colorado  UrdvenUy. — Protection  against  typhoid.  Municipal  water  supplies  of  Col- 
orado.   Insanity,  its  nature  and  causes. 

Univeriity  of  Iowa. — Child  welfare  surveys.  Hygienic  conditions  in  Iowa  schools. 
Iowa  handbook  on  child  welfare. 

Indiana  Univenity, — ^How  to  conduct  children *s  health  conferences.  Feeding  of 
children  at  school. 

Univertity  of  JTofutu.— Constructive  juvenile  effort  in  Kansas. 

University  of  Missouri, — ^The  feeding  of  children.    Feeding  the  baby.    The  house  fly. 

University  of  OhlahonuL—A  healthier  world.    The  conservation  of  life. 

University  of  Texas, — Food  for  in^ts  and  growing  children.  Pure  milk  and  how  to 
get  it.    Cleanliness  and  health. 

University  of  Utah, — Infant  mortality. 

University  of  Wisconsin. — Guarding  the  public  health.  Nursing  as  a  vocation.  Wib- 
consin  baby  week.  Some  aspects  of  feeblemindedness  in  Wisconsin  Chart  on 
communicable  diseases. 

EXTENSION  WORK  IN  ENGINEERING.^ 

By  J:  J.   SCHLICHBR. 

Nearly  all  the  extension  work  done  in  engineering  is  offered  by  the  general  exten- 
sion divisions  of  the  various  institutions.  Only  in  a  few  cases  are  the  courses  in  engi- 
neering directly  under  the  management  of  the  engineering  departments,  and  this  is 
usually  true  of  institutions  which  do  not  have  a  fully  developed  and  unified  extension 
system.  Where  such  a  system  is  maintained,  and  especially  in  the  systems  of  the 
State  universities,  the  work  in  engineering  receives  the  same  benefit  as  other  work 
in  the  way  of  lectures,  institutes,  bulletins,  visual  instruction,  expert  advice,  etc. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  instruction  in  engineering,  as  in  other  subjects,  is  given  in 
detached  courses.    A  list  of  institutions  giving  such  instruction  follows.    Thoee 
marked  with  a  star  give  a  more  e^ensive  list  of  such  courses  than  the  others. 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 


University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 

♦University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria.       j  Lowelllnstitute,  Boston 

♦University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  |  ♦Franklin  Union,  Boston. 

« This  chapter  is  a  copy  of  a  mimeograph  bulletin  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Schlidier  for  the  Divisiai  of 
EducaUonal  Extension,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  May,  1919. 


♦Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  »nd 
Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 

♦University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

♦Johns  Hopkins  Univeraity,  Baltimore. 

♦Massachusetts  Board  ot  Education,  Ex- 
tension Department,  Boston. 
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'Northeastern    College— Y.    M.    C.    A., 

Boeton. 
'University  of  Mnneeota,  ^iinneapolis. 
Univereity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
'Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincdn. 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick. 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 
•Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 
•Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Union  College,  Schenectady. 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. 
University   of   North   Carolina,   Chapel 

Hill. 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 
•Univea»ity  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 


•University  of  Cincinnati. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

•Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa. 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston.    . 

Brown  University ,  Providence. 

•University  ol  Texas  Austin. 

•University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

•University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 


A  great  number  of  different  courses  are  offered.  Among  them  the  following  are 
offered  by  three  or  more  institutions.  Courses  which  are  not  strictly  technical,  like 
those  in  various  branches  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics,  have  been  omitted, 
even  when  they  were  especially  adapted  to  the  neeas  of  engineering  students. 


Automobiles. 

Architectural  drawing  and  design. 

Applied  mathematics  and  mechanics. 

Bridge  design  and  construction. 

Descriptive  geometry. 

Engineering  mechanics. 

Engines. 

EHectrical  machinery. 

Gas  engines. 

Heating  and  ventilation. 

Highway  engineering  and  road  huildiiig. 

Lumber  and  its  uses. 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Machine  drawing. 

Machine  design. 

Materials  of  construction. 

Power  plant  testing. 


Plumbing. 

Reinforced    concrete    construction    and 

design. 
Refrigeration. 

Railroad  curves  and  earthwork. 
Shop  practice. 
Surveying. 
Strength  of  materials. 
Steam  engines  and  engineering. 
Shop  mathematics. 
Sheet  metal  work  and  drafting. 
Shop  drawing  and  designing. 
Structural  design  and  drafting. 
Telegraphy. 
Telephony. 
Wireless  telegraphy. 
Wiring. 


Courses  given  by  two  instUutums. — ^Automobile  electricity,  building  construction, 
builder's  and  carpenter's  estimating,  engineering  materials,  engineering  mathematics, 
electrical  transmission,  electrical  power  distribution  and  illumination,  electric  trac- 
tion and  transmission,  electric  meters,  electric  lamps  and  illumination,  foundation 
and  masonry  construction,  gas  producers,  irrigation,  metallurgy,  mining  and  milling, 
power  plant  economics,  railroad  engineering,  sanitary  engineering,  structural  steel 
drafting  and  design,  structural  mechanics,  steel  building  construction,  sewage  dis- 
posal, turbines,  testing  of  materials,  works  management. 

Courses  given  by  one  institution. — ^Automobile  mechanics,  automobile  engineering, 
contracts  and  specifications,  carpenter's  and  builder's  drawing,  coal  mining,  concrete 
tests,  cable  telegraphy,  construction  of  electrical  apparatus,  central  electrical  stations, 
compressed  air,  cupola  practice,  drainage,  electrical  shop  work,  electrical  practice, 
elements  of  structures,  engine  testing,  electrical  drafting,  estimating  for  architects 
and  builders,  electric  railways,  distribution  systems,  electric  measurements,  electric 
engineering  mathematics,  electrical  contracting,  electrotechnology,  electrical  design, 
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engine  running,  electrical  measuring  instrumenta,  electrical  equipment  of  power 
plante,  furniture  making,  foundry  metallurgy,  field  astronomy,  firing,  fuels,  gas 
practice,  gas  engine  theory  and  design,  gas  engine  ignition,  gas  power,  graphics, 
graphic  statics,  household  electricity,  hydrauUc  engineering,  heating  and  lighting  for 
janitors,  instrumental  drawing,  loft  practice,  locomotive  engineering,  locomotive 
maintenance,  locomotive  operation,  logging  railroads,  map  drawing,  mechanical 
drafting,  marine  engineering,  mechanics  of  materials,  power  plant  design,  power  plant 
calculations,  power  plant  operation,  practical  physics,  pattern  making,  pavements, 
practical  mechanics,  plotting  and  computing,  railroad  drawing,  seamanship  and 
ordnance,  shop  mechanics,  stationary  engines,  shop  calculations,  shop  sketching,  test 
methods,  wireless  telephony,  works  engineering,  wat^  power  engineeiing,  water 
supply. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  extension  work  in  engineering  exhibits  sev^al  w^- 
defined  characteristics  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Most  of  these  are  due  to  the 
peculiarly  close  connection  between  instructioniU  and  occupationiU  work  in  this  line. 

Part-time  courses. — Various  ways  are  adopted  of  omibining  the  two.  A  variation, 
usually  an  abbreviation,  of  the  regular  four-year  course  is  sometimes  given,  usually  in 
the  evening,  to  those  who  are  employed  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Lowell  Institute 
(Boston),  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  conducts 
a  free  evening  school  for  industrial  foremen,  comprising  an  electrical,  a  mechanical, 
and  a  building  course.  Northeastern  College  (Boston  Y.  M.  G.  A.)  ofiFers  two  four-year 
courses — a  part-time  day  course  and  an  evening  course— in  mechanical,  civil,  struc- 
tural, electrical,  and  chemical  engineering.  The  University  of  Minnesota  extension 
division  gives  groups  of  courses  in  architecture  and  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical 
engineering.  The  work  is  given  in  the  evening  and  extends  over  two  to  three  yean. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  extension  division  suggests  various  gnnq>iQgB  of  its 
engineering  courses,  the  groups  consisting  of  from  4  to  10  courses  each.  The  combinar 
tions  are  determined  by  the  special  requirements  of  some  occupation.  Thus  there  is 
a  machine-design  group,  a  gas-engine  group,  a  refrigeration  group,  etc. 

Cooperaium. — ^An  extensive  form  of  cooperation,  not  usually  classed  as  «TtmMinn 
work,  is  carried  on  in  engineering  by  the  municipal  universities  of  Cincinnati  and 
A  kron ,  and  the  Geoiigia  School  of  Teclmology .  This  is  the  well-known  |dan  of  dividing 
the  students  into  two  sections,  which  alternate,  two  weeks  at  work  and  two  weeks  in 
the  class.  The  requirements  for  entrance  and  graduation  are  virtually  the  same  as 
for  students  taking  the  regular  four-year  course.  Naturally,  more  time  is  required  to 
complete  the  course.  In  the  University  of  Cincinnati  five  years  are  fixed  as  the 
length  of  the  course  on  the  cooperative  plan,  the  work  continuing  through  11  months 
of  the  year.    A  similar  arrangement  exists  at  the  Geoigia  School  of  Technology. 

The  two  institutions  in  Ohio,  being  suppoited  by  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located, 
also  perform  an  extensive  service  in  giving  expert  advice  and  in  cooperating  along  this 
line  with  the  industries  of  the  city  and  with  the  city  government.  A  similar  form  of 
cooperation  exists  in  the  University  of  Pittsbuigh  and  New  York  University,  The 
extension  evening  classes  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  are  supported  by 
appropriations  granted  by  the  city  council  of  Atlanta. 

Mining  courses. — Several  institutions  which  have  not  hithtfto  gone  extensively,  if 
at  all,  into  the  field  of  extension  work,  maintain  a  special  form  of  this  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mines  of  the  State.  This  is  true  of  the  Universities  of  Arizona,  Ken- 
tucky, Nevada,  and  West  Viiginia,  and  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

In  Arizona  this  work  is  conducted  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university.  In  addition  to  its  more  tech- 
nical work,  the  bureau  makes  a  study,  for  example,  of  recreation,  oiganizations,  and 
living  conditions  at  the  mines,  and  maintains  a  free  film  service  and  an  information 
service.    Some  members  of  its  staff  are  constantly  in  the  field. 
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In  Kentucky,  claasos  are  formed  at  the  mines  by  the  department  of  mines  and 
metallujgy  of  the  university.  Besides  lectures  to  disseminate  information  on  the 
minefal  resources  of  the  State,  courses  of  study  are  mapped  out  for  the  classes,  exam- 
inations are  given,  and  a  certificate  is  awarded  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
work. 

The  Tonapah  (Nevada)  School  of  Mines  gives  secondary  instruction  in  mining  and 
milling  subjects  for  those  who  wish  to  advance  themselves  without  giving  up  their 
regular  vocations.  Classes  are  taught  morning  and  evening  to  accommodate  those 
changing  shifts. 

The  engineering  extension  department  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  cooperates 
with  shop  officers,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  railroads,  duunbers  of  commerce,  trade-imions, 
etc.,  in  oiganising  classes  and  supplying  books  and  instructors  in  engineering  for  men 
engaged  in  work,  especially  those  who  have  not  had  a  high-school  education.  Each 
course  consists  of  20  weekly  assignments.  The  chief  aim  is  to  present  the  fundamentals 
of  engineering  in  each  case.  A  number  of  such  courses  are  offered  in  mechanical, 
electrical,  civil,  and  industrial  engineering. 

In  West  Viigima,  instruction  in  mining  centers  is  carried  on  jointly  by  a  university 
instructor  and  a  local  instructor,  usually  a  superintendent  or  foreman  at  the  mine. 
The  instructor  from  the  university  visits  each  center  once  or  twice  a  month,  giving 
supplementary  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  showing  slides  and  films.  Safety, 
sanitation,  domestic  science,  etc.,  are  also  emphaozed. 

.  /iu(i{u<««.— Professional  institutes  and  short  courses  and  expert  information  are 
often  given,  even  by  institutions  which  have  no  extension  organization.  Thus  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  gives  a  three  days'  course  in  highway  engineering  for 
practicing  engineers,  and  sends  special  information  on  request.  The  department  of 
ceramic  engineering  in  the  University  of  Illinois  offers  a  two  weeks*  industrial  course 
in  the  principles  underlying  the  manufacture  of  clay  products,  in  cooperation  with 
the  clay  and  allied  industries.  It  consists  of  lectures,  laboratory  work,  practice  in 
firing  Idlns,  and  discussion.  The  University  of  Michigan  offers  the  advantages  of  its 
municipal,  sanitary,  and  highway  laboratories  to  the  people  and  municipalities  for 
making  tests  of  materials,  water,  etc.  A  week's  course  in  highway  engineering  is  also 
given,  consisting  of  lectures  by  experts.  The  University  of  Nevada  gives  a  four  weeks' 
prospector's  course  in  prospecting,  assaying,  hygiene,  etc.,  and  laboratory  work.  The 
UnivtfBity  of  West  Virginia  conducts  a  four-day  conference  on  good  roads  at  the 
oniveisity,  followed  by  a  three-day  school  for  general  instruction  in  various  parts  of 
the  State. 

Work  along  all  these  lines  is,  of  course,  done  by  other  institutions  also,  which  main- 
tain a  complete  extension  sjrstem,  including  class  and  lecture  work,  a  general  informa- 
tion service,  institutes,  and  conferences,  visual  instruction,  etc.  This  includes  the 
State  universities  listed  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
which  has  also  established  an  extension  system  on  the  same  lines  as  the  State 
univtfsities. 
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The  activities  of  general  university  extension  are  exceedin^y 
varied,  and,  with  the  exception  of  correspondence  study  and  class 
study,  not  very  definitely  standardized.  Accordingly,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  exact  figures  on  the  extent  of  service  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  served  through  the  various  activities.  Even  in  the 
case  of  extension  centers  and  classes  held  in  different  cities  of  the 
State,  enrollment  figures  are  hard  to  classify.  In  some  institutions 
students  in  extension  classes  are  listed  informally,  and  do  not  appear 
in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  university.  This  is  especially  true  of 
lecture  courses  in  subjects  not  given  for  credit.  Fairly  exact  figures 
can  be  obtained  for  corrospondence-etudy  students,  though  even 
here  the  same  difficulty  appears  as  in  the  case  of  class  extension. 
Frequently  students  take  correspondence-study  courses  without  any 
intention  of  securing  credit,  and  their  names  may  not  be  listed 
in  the  enrollment  figures.  In  addition,  correspondence  students' 
may  register  any  time  in  the  year,  and  frequency  they  obtain  ex- 
tension of  time,  so  that  at  any  one  date  it  can  not  be  stated  with 
exactness  how  many  bona  fide  students  are  taking  work. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  indicate  the  number  of  correspondence 
students  in  a  single  institution  is  to  give  a  summary  statement  of 
all  those  who  have  enrolled  during  a  certain  period.  For  example, 
the  correspondence-study  department  of  Chicago  reported  May  1, 
1919,  that  it  has  reached  nearly  21,000  persons  during  the  past  27 
years.  It  is  offering  450  credit  courses  in  40  different  subjects. 
^'  It  has  made  higher  education  possible  to  tens  of  thousands  through 
pioneer  work  in  university  extension.'' 

The  Massachusetts  department  of  university  extension  reports 
that  in  the  courses  by  correspondence  and  the  courses  taken  in 
classes  the  potential  active  enrollment  on  March  1,  1919,  was  13,827. 
The  enrollment  from  the  establishment  of  the  department,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1916,  to  March  1,  1918,  totaled  22,115. 

The  table  following  is  a  compilation  of  some  of  the  reports  fur- 
nished, September,  1919,  in  resp>onse  to  a  questionnaire  concerning 
the  estimated  number  of  persons  served  by  extension  divisions. 
Other  reports  contained  figures  which  did  not  lend  themselves  to 
classification.  In  most  cases  the  figures  given  in  the  table  are 
necessarily  approximate.  They  do  not  give  a  complete  estimate  of 
all  the  services,  because  data  are  seldom  available  for  all  items  cov- 
ered by  the  colunm  heads.  They  include  only  the  work  of  the 
organized  extension  services  and  not  that  of  the  university  as  a 
whole. 
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Column  2  includes  all  credit  and  noncredit  extension  class  instnic- 
tion  and  correspondence  study  of  all  kinds. 

Column  3  includes  lectures,  single  and  in  series,  concerts,  chautau- 
quas,  etc. 

Column  4  includes  all  slides,  films,  exhibits,  expositions. 

Column  6  includes  all  services  to  clubs,  package-library  service, 
debates,  etc. 

Column  ft  includes  institutes,  conferences,  short  courses,  consulta- 
tions. 

Column  7  gives  number  of  requests  for  information  answered 
(other  than  by  package  libraries),  and  includes  municipal  reference, 
special  bibliographies,  etc. 

Estimated  number  of  persons  served  by  17  institutions ^  in  the  activities  named,  1918-19. 


Extension  division  or  service. 

Exten- 
sion 
classes 
and  cor- 
respond- 
ence 
study. 

Lee 
tures, 

etc. 

Visual 

instruo- 

tioo. 

Discus- 
sion 
and  club 
service. 

Insti- 
tutes 
and  con- 
ferences. 

OeneiBl 
informa- 
tion. 

Number 
of  copies 
of  bulle- 
tins dis- 
tributed. 

University  of  Arkansas 

CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
University  of  Denver 

1,584 

>3,660 

256 

2,256 

M50 

«1,184 

15,450 

MOO 

607 

130 

3,111 

1,400 

3,900 

•437 

400 

«1,360 

(•) 

20,000 
36,100 

8,000 

(>) 

90,000 

7,500 

20,000 

110,200 

120,000 

(') 

13,000 

50,000 
30,000 

165,000 

<V 
0) 

43,000 
.SjOOO 

10,000 
•12,000 
360,000 

80,000 

607,502 

5,000 

116,100 

15,000 

1,900 
19,969 

15,000 

101,250 
2,500 
(») 

3,500 

1,500 
0) 

600 
5,000 
2,000 
'     121 
1,800 
flOO 
500 

60,000 

Indiana  University 

30,000 

University  of  Iowa 

Massachusetts  oommissioai 

Massachusetts  department  of 
uni verity  extension . 

50,000 
(•) 

50,000 

Univereity  of  Michigan 

Univenity  of  Missouri 

8,000 
5.000 

University  of  Montana 

1,695          ?i^ 

500 

University  of  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oregon 

168,000 
15,000 

5,500 
488,445 
40,000 

460 

1,000 

300 

18,500 

251,400 
25,000 

Pennsylvania  State  College. . . . 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  South  Dakoto . . . 
University  of  Texas 

2,000 

50,000 

1,500 

290,000 

Universitv  of  Vindnia. ....!. . 

20,000          2,500 

35,000 

Total 

»36,285 

"529,300 

•1,481,602 

•819,709 

»•  147, 510  '   "56,622 

I  Activity  not  undertaken,  or  no  rep<Ht. 

•  Correspondence  study  not  include. 

•  Classes  not  included. 

•  236  schools  served. 
»  Figures  for  1917-18. 

•  Includes  only  class  instruction  and  not  other  extramural  work. 
f  Includes  16  institutions. 

•  Includes  12  institutions. 

•  Includes  13  institutions. 
'•  Includes  8  institutions. 

The  following  tabulated  statements  of  the  work  of  several  exten- 
sion divisions  indicate  approximately  the  number  of  persons  affected 
by  the  different  services. 

UNnrERSTFY  OF  MINNESOTA,  EXTENSION  DIVISION,  1917-1919. 

Number  of  semester  registrations  in  evening  exteneion  classes 5, 118 

Number  of  registrations  in  short  courses ^M)5 

New  registrations  in  correspondence  courses 386 

Towna  having  lyceum  courses 364 

Entertainments  given  on  these  courses 1,  684 
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Lantern-slide  sets,  illustrating  much  the  same  topics  as  are  treated 
in  the  lectures,  are  lent  to  individuals  and  organizations.  Some  of 
the  more  common  topics  thus  illustrated  are:  Fresh-air  schools,  care 
of  babies,  the  house  fly,  school  hygiene. 

In  addition  to  lectures  and  lantern  slides  on  health  subjects, 
extension  divisions  have  developed  the  exhibit  to  instruct  the  public. 
They  have  also  used  motion-picture  films,  stereoscopic  views,  micro- 
scopic slides,  and  pictures  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  the  clinic,  the  con- 
ference, the  institute,  and  other  informative  methods  to  acquaint  the 
people  with  the  facts  and  principles  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  other 
health  problems. 

Accordingly,  health  work  of  the  imiversity  extension  is  not  a 
distinct  field,  for  it  merges  into  various  fields  of  extension  practice. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  mark  off  definitely  the  scope  of  health  exten- 
sion. It  is  connected  with  many  general  community  problems  like 
those  of  milk  supply,  water  supply,  pure  food,  and  with  even  more 
general  problems  like  those  of  play  and  recreation,  child  welfare,  and 
home  economics.  One  principle,  however,  runs  through  all  oJf  the 
work — the  principle  that  educational  propaganda  shoidd  aim  at  the 
preventative  rather  than  the  curative  handling  of  disease.  Not 
much  attention  has  been  given  by  the  extension  divisions  to  instruc- 
tion in  medicine  and  surgery  and  clinical  practice,  thotigh  some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  instruction  in  practical  nursing  and 
the  application  of  physical  culture  to  remedial  defects. 

COURSES   IN   HEALTH. 

The  following  institutions  give  general  courses  of  instruction  in 
hygiene  and  related  subjects:  University  of  California,  University 
of  Chicago,  Indiana  University,  University  of  Kansas,  Connecticut 
Valley  Colleges,  Boston  College,  University  of  Missouri,  University 
of  Nebraska,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Columbia  University, 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  University  of  Utah,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  In  most  of  these  institutions  the  work  is  admin- 
istered by  the  extension  divisions. 

New  York  University  offers  a  correspondence  course  in  public 
health.     The  catalogue  describes  the  course  as  follows: 

This  course  requires  one  week's  residence  in  New  York,  the  balance  of  the  w<»k 
being  taken  by  correspondence.  A.  new  course  begins  each  year  on  October  1,  but 
health  officers  may  commence  at  any  time  and  finish  at  any  time.  The  minimum 
niunber  of  hours  of  home  study  is  300,  and  the  subjects  are  those  selected  by  the 
Public  Health  Council.  The  reading  matter  consists  of  about  3,000  printed  pages. 
Those  taking  the  course  must  designate  at  least  one  month  in  advance  what  days 
are  to  be  spent  in  the  city,  so  that  suitable  arrangements  may  be  made  fcwr  inspec- 
tions and  laboratory  work.  Those  who  are  able  to  do  so  are  invited  to  attend  a« 
much  of  the  summer-residence  course  as  possible  without  extra  charge. 
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The  subject  matter  to  be  covered  may  be  conveniently  grouped  as  follows:  Oom- 
muoicable  diseases,  bacteriology,  l^al  questions  of  sanitation  and  treatment  of  nui- 
sances, in&mt  and  child  hygiene,  schools,  milk,  foods,  water,  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal,  housing  and  industrial  hygiene,  vital  statistics,  quarantine,  tuberculosis. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  coxirses  given  by  different  insti- 
tutions. The  coxirses  are  offered  usually  through  class  extension. 
Sometimes  the  classes  are  given  instruction  through  a  series  of  lec- 
tures by  several  different  specialists  rather  than  by  a  single  instruc- 
tor. 

Boston  Univertity. — Personal  and  public  hygiene. 

Umvernty  of  California, — First  aid,  domestic  hygiene.  Red  Cross  courses,  courses  in 

dietetics,  sanitation,  eugenics,  motherhood,  and  public  health. 
University  of  Chicago, — Public  hygiene. 
Columbia  University, — Nursing,  psychology  for  nurses  and  social  workers,  child  hygiene, 

public  health,  school  hygiene. 
C€mneeticut  Valley  Colleges. — Physiology  and  hygiene. 
Indiana  University, — Hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  school  child,  dietetics, 

public  health. 
University  of  Kansas. — Prenatal  hygiene,  infant  hygiene,  home  nursing,  hygiene  and 

sanitation. 
University  of  Missouri, — Preventive  medicine. 

University  of  Nebraska, — First  aid,  home  nursing,  surgical  dressing,  dietetics. 
University  of  North  Carolina. — School  hygiene. 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers, — Health  teaching,  health  inspection  in  schools,  mental 

hygiene,  health  problems. 
University  of  Utah. — Public  health,  preventive  medicine,  health  work  in  schools. 
University  of  Wisconsin, — Home  nursing,  the  prospective  mother,  the  child  in  health, 

the  child  in  disease,  infants'  clothes,  study  of  the  human  body,  health  officerB' 

work. 

SPECIAL   COURSES    AND   OTHER   HEALTH    WORK. 

The  extension  divisions  have  developed  several  types  of  health 
instruction  in  addition  to  formal  courses  given  in  class  and  by  cor- 
respondence. These  types  include  vocational  courses,  expert  service 
in  various  lines,  and  special  devices  for  propaganda.  The  following 
institutions  have  such  types  of  service:  University  of  Colorado; 
Columbia  University,  Indiana  University,  University  of  Iowa, 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Minnesota,  Akron  University, 
and  the  Universities  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin. 

University  of  Colorado. — ^The  extension  division  provides  single  lectures  and  lectm^e 
courses  on  health  subjects. 

Lantern  slides  on  public  health  are  loaned  to  individuals  and  organizations  in  the 
State. 

The  division  offers  a  four  years'  course  for  physicians  and  health  officials.  The 
work  is  conducted  by  correspondence  throughout  most  of  the  year,  supplemented  by 
six  weeks  of  residence  work,  including  laboratory  instruction  during  the  summer. 
Students  receive  a  certificate  of  public  health  on  completion  of  the  coiu'se. 

At  the  sociology  conference  held  at  the  university  part  of  the  sessions  are  devoted 
to  public  health. 
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Courses  in  clinical  methods  are  offered  to  practicing  physicians,  nurses,  and  labora- 
tory assistants  to  physicians. 

The  bureau  of  community  welfare  gives  health  information  and  instruction  through 
community  institutes  and  exhibits.  Child  welfare  institutes  are  conducted  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State. 

Columbia  University. — The  university  gives  courses  in  optometry  and  oral  hygiene. 
The  extension  division  has  chaige  of  the  premedical  work  of  students  in  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital. 

Indiana  University. — ^The  extension  division  does  propaganda  work  in  health  through 
all  of  its  activities:  Lectiu'es,  exhibits,  demonstrations,  conferences,  and  community 
institutes.  It  lends  a  number  of  lantern-slide  sets  and  motion  pictures  on  health 
subjects. 

The  supervisor  of  play  and  recreation  works  directly  with  the  school  officials  of  the 
State.  The  proceedings  of  conferences  on  play  and  recreation  are  publidied  in 
bulletins. 

The  division  cooperates  with  the  State  board  of  health,  the  board  of  State  charities, 
and  the  State  child  welfare  committee  and  with  other  organizations  in  health 
education. 

The  division  was  the  first  to  coopo^te  with  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  in  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  children  of  preschool  age.  The  work  usually  goes  by  the 
name  of  Children's  Health  Conferences.  It  was  originally  done  in  connection  with 
community  institutes  held  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State.  Throu^  the  State  child 
welfare  committee  this  work  was  expanded  to  include  most  of  the  features  of  the 
children's  year  program  of  the  Federal  bureau. 

Surveys  of  health  conditions  in  small  towns  are  made  by  university  specialists. 
Some  practical  investigations  of  specific  health  and  wel^Lre  undertakings  in  different 
communities  have  been  made.  The  division  has  published  a  bulletin  describing 
methods  of  feeding  school  children. 

University  of  Iowa. — ^The  child  welfare  research  station  at  the  university  was  estab- 
lished to  study  methods  of  child  conservation.  It  coopo^tes  with  the  extension 
division  in  disseminating  the  results  of  its  investigations.  The  division  holds  child 
welfare  and  general  social  weltoe  conferences  and  institutes,  at  which  considerable 
attention  is  given  to  health. 

The  social  surveys  conducted  by  the  division  include  investigations  of  local  health 
conditions. 

University  of  Michigan. — ^The  extension  division  offers  lectures  on  a  laige  number  of 
subjects.  The  public  health  service  includes,  besides  lectures,  dentol  clinics, 
laborat(Nry  and  hospital  service,  and  service  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

University  of  Minnesota.— Short  courses  are  conducted  for  dentists.  Health  lectures 
on  23  different  subjects  are  offered  to  the  public. 

University  of  Oklahoma. — ^The  extension  division  provides  lectiu-es  on  health.  It 
lends  lantern  slides  and  other  visual  materials. 

In  connection  with  community  institutes  and  conferences,  the  division  gives 
instruction  in  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  child  welfare. 

University  of  Texas. — ^The  extension  division  offers  lectures  by  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  divisibn  of  school  interests  cooperates  with  the  State  public  health 
association  in  conducting  community  programs  which  give  considerable  attention  to 
health  matters. 

University  of  Utah.—The  extension  division  conducts  State-wide  campaigns  for  the 
promotion  of  physical  welfare.  Short  health  institutes  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  The  division  holds  conferences  and  institutes  for  child  welfare.  Most  of  the 
work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  department  of  public  health  and  preventive  medicine. 
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The  department  reports  that  health  instituteB  were  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1919 
in  over  60  different  places  in  the  State.  The  number  of  lectures  given  varied  from  1 
to  21  at  the  different  institutes  and  a  total  of  over  15,000  people  were  reached.  The 
department  has  inued  a  valuable  report  on  the  medical  inspection  of  346  school  chil- 
dren in  the  Riverside  school  district  of  Salt  Lake  City.  A  number  of  bulletins  have 
been  isnied  on  health  topics.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  policy  and  methods 
of  the  health  swvice.* 

POUCY. 

To  push  the  work  of  health  education  in  every  legitimate  way. 
To  make  health  education  as  complete  and  as  far-reaching  as  possible. 
To  be  patient  with  the  laity  and  not  expect  immediate  results,  but  keep  at  it. 
To  assume  an  attitude  toward  the  medical  profession  that  will  merit  their  respect, 
confidence,  and  cooperation. 
To  render  a  real  service  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

WORK. 

To  train,  not  to  treat. 

To  point  the  way  leading  to  perfect  health. 

To  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  in  need  of  advice  or  health  education. 

To  prevent  the  preventable  both  in  disease  and  physical  defects. 

To  create  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  a  desire  for  physical  fitness. 

To  make  each  generation  stronger  and  better  than  the  preceding  one. 

BULLETINS. 

Should  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible  from  literary,  educational,  and  scientific 
standpoints. 

Should  meet  the  demands  of  Utah.  They  should  be  adapted  to  the  laity  in  rural 
districts  rather  than  the  slums  of  large  cities. 

Should  be  comprehensive  in  presentation,  simple  in  language,  and  useful  in  subject 
mattei. 

Should  aim  at  building  up  the  reputation  of  the  university  for  usefulness,  not  the 
building  up  of  a  practice  for  the  author. 

Should  be  ethical  and  should  be  conspicuous  for  their  lack  of  advertisement  either 
of  preparation,  methods,  or  men. 

Should  be  free  from  criticisms  of  the  medical  profession,  the  nurses,  or  of  anybody. 
Should  breathe  a  spirit  of  service  and  helpfulness,  not  condemnation. 

University  of  Virginia. — ^The  university  offers  lectures  on  health  subjects.  It  also 
sends  a  special  representative  to  different  communities  in  the  State  who  assists  in 
conducting  school  hygiene  campaigns.  He  inspects  school  conditions  and  advises 
with  officials  and  patrons. 

Univertity  of  WaskingUm, — ^The  extension  division  conducts  graduate  medical  and 
dental  courses  and  clinics  with  the  assistance  of  local  specialists. 

The  division  has  cooperated  with  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  instruction 
in  social  hygiene,  also  with  nurses  associations,  in  teaching  the  principles  of  public 
health  nursing. 

Univernty  of  Wisconsin, — Most  of  the  health  work  of  the  extension  division  is  done 
through  the  bureau  of  health  instruction,  which  conducts  a  press  service,  furnishes 
exhibits,  and  supplies  lectures  on  health.  The  division  cooperates  with  the  State 
board  of  health  and  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  as  well  as  with  other  organiza- 
tions. 

1  QuAt^d  ^om  mimeograph  leaflet  of  the  University  of  Utah,  1919. 
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The  department  of  general  information  and  welfare  conducta  community  JpfltituteB. 
children's  health  conferences,  and  local  surveys.  During  the  war  the  department 
organized  Red  Croes  home  service  institutes  and  chapter  courses. 

The  division  publishes  attractive  bulletins  on  health  subjects.  It  circulates  ex- 
tensively lantern  slide  sets,  motion  pictures,  and  other  visual  instruction  matemls 
for  healUi  propaganda  in  the  State. 

SUBJECTS   OF   BULLETINS. 

Many  extension  divisions  publish  special  pamphlets  or  bulletins 
dealing  with  public  health,  sanitation,  and  related  problems.  The 
following  is  a  short  list  of  a  number  of  bulletins  published  by  different 
extension  divisions: 

Colorado  Urdverdty, — Protection  against  typhoid.  Municipal  water  supplies  of  Col- 
orado.   Insanity,  its  nature  and  causes. 

University  of  Iowa, — Child  welfare  surveys.  Hygienic  conditions  in  Iowa  schools. 
Iowa  handbook  on  child  welfare. 

Indiana  Univertity, — How  to  conduct  children's  health  conferences.  Feeding  of 
children  at  school. 

Univertity  of  Kansas, — Constructive  juvenile  effort  in  Kansas. 

University  of  Missouri. — ^The  feeding  of  children.    Feeding  the  baby.    The  house  fly. 

University  of  Oklahoma. — ^A  healthier  world.    The  conservation  of  life. 

University  of  Texas. — Food  for  infants  and  growing  children.  Pure  milk  and  how  to 
get  it.    Cleanliness  and  health. 

University  of  Utah. — Infant  mortality. 

University  of  Wisconsin, — Guarding  the  public  health.  Nursing  as  a  vocadon.  Wis- 
consin baby  week.  Some  aspects  of  feeblemindedness  in  Wisconsin.  Chart  on 
communicable  diseases. 

EXTENSION  WORK  IN  ENdNEERfNG.' 

By  J.  J.   SCHUCHBR. 

Nearly  all  the  extension  work  done  in  engineering  is  offered  by  the  general  exten- 
sion divisions  of  the  various  institutions.  Only  in  a  few  cases  are  the  courses  in  engi- 
neering directly  under  the  management  of  the  engineering  departments,  and  this  is 
usually  true  of  institutions  which  do  not  have  a  fully  developed  and  unified  extension 
system.  Where  such  a  system  is  maintained,  and  especially  in  the  systems  of  the 
State  universities,  the  work  in  engineering  receives  the  same  benefit  as  other  work 
in  the  way  of  lectiu'es,  institutes,  bulletins,  visual  instruction,  expert  advice,  eto. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  instruction  in  engineering,  as  in  other  subjects,  is  given  in 
detached  courses.  A  list  of  institutions  giving  such  instruction  follows.  Tbose 
marked  with  a  star  give  a  more  extensive  list  of  such  courses  than  the  others. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson.  *Iowa  State  CoU^e  of  Agriculture  »nd 


University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 

♦University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria.       j  Lowell  Institute,  Boston 

♦University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  i  ♦Franklin  Union,  Boston. 

« This  ch^ter  is  a  copy  of  a  mimeograph  bulletin  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Schllctier  for  the  Divtriflo  d 
Educational  Extension,  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  May,  1919. 


Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 

♦University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

♦Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

♦Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Ex- 
tension Department,  Boston. 
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♦NortheaBtera    College— Y.    M.    C,    A., 

Boston. 
♦University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
University  of  MisBouri,  Columbia. 
♦Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick. 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 
♦Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 
♦Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Union  C/oll^e,  Schenectady. 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. 
University   of   North   Carolina,   Chapel 

HiU. 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 
♦University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 


♦University  of  Cincinnati. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem. 

Lafayette  College,  E^aston,  Pa. 

♦Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col- 
lie, Pa. 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston.    . 

Brown  University ,  Providence. 

♦University  ot  Texas  Austin. 

♦University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

♦University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 


A  great  number  of  different  courses  are  offered.  Among  them  the  following  are 
offered  by  three  or  more  institutions.  Courses  which  are  not  strictly  technical,  like 
those  in  various  branches  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics,  have  been  omitted, 
even  when  they  were  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  engineering  students. 


Automobiles. 

Architectural  drawing  and  design. 

Applied  mathematics  and  mechanics. 

Bridge  design  and  construction. 

Descriptive  geometry. 

Engineering  mechanics. 

Engines. 

Electrical  machinery. 

Gas  engines. 

Heating  and  ventilation. 

Highway  engineering  and  road  building. 

Lumber  and  its  uses. 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Machine  drawing. 

Machine  design. 

Materials  of  construction. 

Power  plant  testing. 


Plimibing. 

Reinforced    concrete    construction    and 

design. 
Refrigeration. 

Railroad  curves  and  earthwork. 
Shop  practice. 
Surveying. 
Strength  of  materiab. 
Steam  engines  and  engineering. 
Shop  mathematics. 
Sheet  metal  work  and  drafting. 
Shop  drawing  and  designing. 
Structural  design  and  drafting. 
Telegraphy. 
Telephony. 
Wireless  telegraphy. 
Wiring. 


CowrseM  given  by  tvx>  instUutkmt, — ^Automobile  electricity,  building  construction, 
builder's  and  carpenter's  estimating,  engineering  materials,  engineering  mathematics, 
electrical  transmission,  electrical  power  distribution  and  illumination,  electric  trac- 
tion and  transmission,  electric  meters,  electric  lamps  and  illumination,  foundation 
and  masonry  construction,  gas  producers,  irrigation,  metallurgy,  mining  and  milling, 
power  plant  economics,  railroad  engineering,  sanitary  engineering,  structural  steel 
drafting  and  design,  structiu^  mechanics,  steel  buUding  construction,  sewage  dis- 
posal, turbines,  testing  of  materials,  works  management. 

Courses  given  by  one  institiUion. — ^Automobile  mechanics,  automobile  engineering, 
contracts  and  specifications,  carpenter's  and  builder's  drawing,  coal  mining,  concrete 
tests,  cable  telegraphy,  construction  of  electrical  apparatus,  central  electrical  stations, 
OHupressed  air,  cupola  practice,  drainage,  electrical  shop  work,  electrical  practice, 
elements  of  structures,  engine  testing,  electrical  drafting,  estimating  for  architects 
and  builders,  electric  railways,  distribution  systems,  electric  measurements,  electric 
engineering  mathematics,  electrical  contracting,  electrotechnology,  electrical  design, 
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engine  running,  electrical  measuring  instrumenta,  electrical  equipment  of  power 
plants,  furniture  making,  foundry  metaUurgy,  field  astronomy,  firing,  fu^,  gis 
practice,  gas  engine  theory  and  design,  gas  engine  ignition,  gas  power,  graphics, 
graphic  statics,  household  electricity,  hydraulic  engineering,  heating  and  lighting  for 
janitors,  instrumental  drawing,  loft  practice,  locomotive  engineering,  locomotive 
maintenance,  locomotive  operation,  logging  railroads,  map  drawing,  mechanical 
drafting,  marine  engineering,  mechanics  of  materials,  power  plant  design,  power  plant 
calculations,  power  plant  operation,  practical  physics,  pattern  making,  pavements, 
practical  mechanics,  plotting  and  computing,  railroad  drawing,  seamanship  and 
ordnance,  shop  mechanics,  stationary  engines,  shop  calculations,  shop  sketching,  test 
methods,  wireless  telephony,  works  engineering,  water  power  engineering,  water 
supply. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  extension  work  in  engineering  exhibits  sev^al  well- 
defined  characteristics  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Most  of  these  are  due  to  the 
peculiarly  close  connection  between  instructional  and  occupationiU  work  in  this  line. 

Part-time  courses. — Various  ways  are  adopted  of  combining  the  two.  A  variation, 
usually  an  abbreviation,  of  the  regular  four-year  course  is  sometimes  given,  usually  in 
the  evening,  to  those  who  are  employed  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Lowell  Institute 
(Boston),  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  conducts 
a  free  evening  school  for  industrial  foremen,  comprising  an  electrical,  a  mechanical, 
and  a  building  course.  Northeastern  College  (Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.)  offers  two  four-year 
courses — a  part-time  day  course  and  an  evening  course — ^in  mechanical,  civil,  struc- 
tural, electrical,  and  chemical  engineering.  The  University  of  Minnesota  extension 
division  gives  groups  of  courses  in  architecture  and  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical 
engineering.  The  work  is  given  in  the  evening  and  extends  over  two  to  three  years. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  extension  division  suggests  various  groupings  of  its 
engineering  courses,  the  groups  consisting  of  from  4  to  10  courses  each.  The  combina- 
tions are  determined  by  the  special  requirements  of  some  occupation.  Thus  there  is 
a  machine-design  group,  a  gas-engine  group,  a  refrigeration  group,  etc. 

Cooperation. — ^An  extensive  form  of  cooperation,  not  usually  classed  as  extension 
work,  is  carried  on  in  engineering  by  the  municipal  universities  of  Cincinnati  and 
Akron,  and  the  Geoiigia  School  of  Technology.  This  is  the  well-known  pLui  of  dividing 
the  students  into  two  sections,  which  alternate,  two  weeks  at  work  and  two  weeks  in 
the  class.  The  requirements  for  entrance  and  graduation  are  virtually  the  same  as 
for  students  taking  the  regular  four-year  course.  Naturally,  more  time  is  required  to 
complete  the  course.  In  the  University  of  Cincinnati  five  years  are  fixed  as  the 
length  of  the  course  on  the  cooperative  plan,  the  work  continuing  through  II  months 
of  the  year.    A  similar  arrangement  exists  at  the  Geoiigia  School  of  Technology. 

The  two  institutions  in  Ohio,  being  supported  by  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located, 
also  perform  an  extensive  service  in  giving  expert  advice  and  in  cooperating  along  this 
line  with  the  industries  of  the  city  and  with  the  city  government.  A  similar  form  of 
cooperation  exists  in  the  University  of  Pittsbuigh  and  New  York  University.  The 
extension  evening  classes  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  are  supported  by 
appropriations  granted  by  the  city  coimcil  of  Atlanta. 

Mining  courses. — Several  institutions  which  have  not  hithtfto  gone  extensively,  if 
at  all,  into  the  field  of  extension  work,  nrmintAiTi  a  special  form  of  this  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mines  of  the  State.  This  is  true  of  the  Universities  of  Arizona,  Ken- 
tucky, Nevada,  and  West  Viiginia,  and  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

In  Arizona  this  work  is  conducted  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university.  In  addition  to  its  more  tech- 
nical work,  the  bureau  makes  a  study,  for  example,  of  recreation,  organizations,  and 
living  conditions  at  the  mines,  and  maintains  a  free  film  service  and  an  information 
service.    Some  members  of  its  staff  are  constantly  in  the  field. 
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In  Kentucky,  claases  are  formed  at  the  mines  by  the  department  of  mines  and 
metallujgy  of  the  university.  Besides  lectures  to  disseminate  information  on  the 
mioeral  resources  of  the  State,  courses  of  study  are  mapped  out  for  the  classes,  exam- 
inations are  given,  and  a  certificate  is  awarded  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
work. 

The  Tonapah  (Nevada)  School  of  Mines  gives  secondary  instruction  in  mining  and 
milling  subjects  for  those  who  wish  to  advance  themselves  without  giving  up  their 
regular  vocations.    Classes  are  taught  morning  and  evening  to  accommodate  those 

The  engineering  extension  department  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  cooperates 
with  shop  officers,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  railroads,  chambers  of  commerce,  trade-unions, 
etc.,  in  oiganizing  classes  and  supplying  books  and  instructors  in  engineering  for  men 
engaged  in  work,  especially  those  who  have  not  had  a  high-school  education.  Each 
course  consists  of  20  weekly  assignments.  The  chief  aim  is  to  present  the  fundamentals 
of  engineering  in  each  case.  A  number  of  such  courses  are  offered  in  mechanical, 
electrical,  civil,  and  industrial  engineering. 

In  West  Vugima,  instruction  in  mining  centers  is  carried  on  jointly  by  a  university 
instmctor  and  a  local  instructor,  usually  a  superintendent  or  foreman  at  the  mine. 
The  instructor  from  the  university  visits  each  center  once  or  twice  a  month,  giving 
supplementary  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  showing  slides  and  films.  Safety, 
nnitation,  domestic  science,  etc.,  are  also  emphasized. 

.  Jn»{thit6«.— Professional  institutes  and  short  courses  and  expert  information  are 
often  given,  even  by  institutions  which  have  no  extension  organization.  Thus  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  gives  a  three  days'  course  in  highway  engineering  for 
practicing  engineers,  and  sends  special  information  on  request.  The  department  of 
ceramic  engineering  in  the  University  of  Illinois  offers  a  two  weeks'  industrial  course 
in  the  principles  underlying  the  manufacture  of  clay  products,  in  cooperation  with 
the  clay  and  allied  industries.  It  consists  of  lectures,  laboratory  work,  practice  in 
firing  kilns,  and  discussion.  The  University  of  Michigan  offers  the  advantages  of  its 
municipal,  sanitary,  and  highway  laboratories  to  the  people  and  munic^MJities  for 
making  tests  of  materials,  water,  etc.  A  week's  course  in  highway  engineering  is  also 
given,  consisting  of  lectures  by  experts.  The  University  of  Nevada  gives  a  four  weeks' 
prospector's  course  in  prospecting,  assaying,  hygiene,  etc.,  and  laboratory  work.  The 
University  of  West  Virginia  conducts  a  four-day  conference  on  good  roads  at  the 
university,  followed  by  a  three-day  school  for  general  instruction  in  various  parts  of 
the  State. 

Work  along  all  these  lines  is,  of  course,  done  by  other  institutions  also,  which  main- 
tain a  complete  extension  sjrstem,  including  class  and  lecture  work,  a  general  informa- 
tion service,  institutes,  and  conferences,  visual  instruction,  etc.  This  includes  the 
State  universities  listed  and  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
which  has  also  established  an  extension  system  on  the  same  lines  as  the  State 
universities. 
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The  activities  of  general  university  extension  are  exceedingly 
varied,  and,  with  the  exception  of  correspondence  study  and  class 
study,  not  very  definitely  standardized.  Accordingly,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  exact  figures  on  the  extent  of  service  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  served  through  the  various  activities.  Even  in  the 
case  of  extension  centers  and  classes  held  in  different  cities  of  the 
State,  enrollment  figures  are  hard  to  classify.  In  some  institutions 
students  in  extension  classes  are  listed  informally,  and  do  not  appear 
in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  university.  This  is  especially  true  of 
lecture  courses  in  subjects  not  given  for  credit.  Fairly  exact  figures 
can  be  obtained  for  correspondence-fitudy  students,  though  even 
here  the  same  difficulty  appears  as  in  the  case  of  class  extension. 
Frequently  students  take  correspondence-study  courses  without  any 
intention  of  securing  credit,  and  their  names  may  not  be  listed 
in  the  enrollment  figures.  In  addition,  correspondence  students* 
may  register  any  time  in  the  year,  and  frequency  they  obtain  ex- 
tension of  time,  so  that  at  any  one  date  it  can  not  be  stated  with 
exactness  how  many  bona  fide  students  are  taking  work. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  indicate  the  number  of  correspondence 
students  in  a  single  institution  is  to  give  a  summary  statement  of 
all  those  who  have  enrolled  during  a  certain  period.  For  example, 
the  correspondence-study  department  of  Chicago  reported  May  1, 
1919,  that  it  has  reached  nearly  21,000  persons  during  the  past  27 
years.  It  is  offering  450  credit  courses  in  40  different  subjects. 
^'  It  has  made  higher  education  possible  to  tens  of  thousands  through 
pioneer  work  in  university  extension.'' 

The  Massachusetts  department  of  university  extension  reports 
that  in  the  courses  by  correspondence  and  the  courses  taken  in 
classes  the  potential  active  enrollment  on  March  1,  1919,  was  13,827. 
The  enrollment  from  the  establishment  of  the  depart^ment,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1916,  to  March  1,  1918,  totaled  22,115. 

The  table  following  is  a  compilation  of  some  of  the  reports  fur- 
nished, September,  1919,  in  response  to  a  questionnaire  concerning 
the  estimated  number  of  persons  served  by  extension  divisions. 
Other  reports  contained  figures  which  did  not  lend  themselves  to 
classification.  In  most  cases  the  figures  given  in  the  table  are 
necessarily  approximate.  They  do  not  give  a  complete  estimate  of 
all  the  services,  because  data  are  seldom  available  for  all  items  cov- 
ered by  the  colunm  heads.  They  include  only  the  work  of  the 
organized  extension  services  and  not  that  of  the  university  as  a 
whole. 
60 
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Column  2  includes  all  credit  and  noncredit  extension  class  instruc- 
tion and  correspondence  study  of  all  kinds. 

Column  3  includes  lectures,  single  and  in  series,  concerts,  chautau- 
quas,  etc. 

Column  4  includes  all  slides,  films,  exhibits,  expositions. 

Column  6  includes  all  services  to  clubs,  package-library  service, 
debates,  etc. 

Column  ft  includes  institutes,  conferences,  short  courses,  consulta- 
tions. 

Column  7  gives  number  of  requests  for  information  answered 
(other  than  by  package  libraries),  and  includes  municipal  reference, 
special  bibliographies,  etc. 

EstimaUd  number  of  persons  served  by  17  institiUixmSy  in  the  activities  named,  191S-19. 


Extension  division  or  service. 

Exten- 
sion 
classes 
and  cor- 
respond- 
ence 
study. 

Lec- 
tures, 
concerts, 
etc. 

Visual 

instruo- 

tioo. 

Discus- 
sion 
and  club 
service. 

Insti- 
tutes 
and  con- 
ferences. 

General 
informa- 
tion. 

Number 
of  copies 
of  bulle- 
tins dis- 
tributed. 

University  of  Arkansas 

CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
University  of  Denver 

1,584 

t3,660 

256 

20,000 
36,100 

8,000 

(•) 

90,000 

7,500 

20,000 

110,200 

120,000 

0) 

13,000 

si),  000 

30,000 

165,000 

^: 

43,000 
18,000 

50,000 

10,000 

•12,000 

360,000 

80.000 

607,502 

5,000 

116,100 

15,000 

1,900 

10,960 
U,000 
0) 

^?ooo 

15,000 

0) 

101,250 
2,500 

3,500 

15,000 

I'L 

3,000 
1,500 
(») 

600 
5,000 
2,000 
•     121 
1,800 
800 
500 

2..S0O 

60,000 

Indiana  University 

2,256 

»150 

«1,184 

15,450 

MOO 

607 

130 

3,111 

1,400 

3.900 

^437 

400 

U.360 

0) 

30,000 

University  of  Iowa 

Massachusetts  oommissioai 

Ifassacdiusetts  department  of 

50,000 
50,000 

Univereity  of  Michigan 

Univenity  of  Missouri 

8,000 
5.000 

University  of  Montana 

1,096  1       nS 

500 

University  of  Oklahoma 

University  of  OreKon 

168,000 
15,000 

5,500 
488,445 
40,000 

460 

1,000 

300 

18,500 
20,000 

251,400 
25,000 

Pennsylvania  State  CoUege .... 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  South  Dakota . . . 
University  of  Texas 

2,000 

50,000 

1,500 

290,000 

UnlvArsitv  of  Vfnrinia , 

35,000 

Total 

»36,285 

"529,300 

•1,481,602 

•819,709 

••147,510  '   •56,622 

I  Activity  not  undertaken,  or  no  report. 

•  Correspcmdence  study  not  included. 

•  Classes  not  included. 
4  236  schools  served. 

»  Figures  for  1917-18. 

•  Includes  only  class  Instroction  and  not  other  extramural  work. 
">  Includes  16  institutions. 

•  Includes  12  institutions. 

•  Includes  13  institutions. 
!•  Includes  8  institutions. 

The  following  tabulated  statements  of  the  work  of  several  exten- 
sion divisions  indicate  approximately  the  number  of  persons  affected 
by  the  different  services. 

UNIVERSrrY  OP  MINNESOTA,  EXTENSION  DIVISION,  1917-1919. 

Number  of  semester  registrations  in  evening  extension  classes 5, 118 

Number  of  registrations  in  short  courses ^^ 

New  registrations  in  correspondence  courses 386 

Towns  having  lyceum  courses 364 

Entertainments  given  on  these  courses 1,  684 
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Single  date  addressee  of  various  kinds W 

Towns  using  lantern  elides 94 

Setaof  lantern  elidee  need  by  theee  towns 622 

Towns  using  drama  service 360 

Playb  sent  out  to  these  towns. 3, 106 

Towns  served  by  the  Municipal  Reference  Bureau 125 

Inquiries  answered  by  the  Bureau 500 

UNIVEBSITY  OP  NORTH  CABOUNA,  BUREAU  OF  EXTENSION,  1918. 

University  news  letter  cairying  results  of   economic  and  sopial  surveys, 

weekly  issues 12,  t)00 

Debaters  in  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  150  schools,  600  debaters, 

audience 75, 000 

War  information  leaflets,  stimulating  patriotism / 60, 000 

Af  ter-the-war  information  leaflets,  concerning  reconstruction total  issue . .  10, 000 

Good  roads  institute  for  commissioner,  engineers,  etc attendance . .  125 

Federated  Women's  Club  members  enrolled  in  study  courses 825 

Books  and  pamphlets  lent  in  package  library  service 3, 219 

Lectures  delivered  on  185  occasions 50, 000 

Community  centers  organized ^ 5 

North  Carolina  yearbook  containing  State  studies total  issue. .  2, 500 

Municipal    reference    service,    film    service,    community    drama    service, 

persons  affected 10, 000 

UNITERaiTY  OF  OKLAHOMA.  EXTENSION  DIYISION.  MAY  1,  1919. 

a 

Correspondence  study 861 

Extension  classes: 

Extension  classes 39 

Community  classes  held  (27),  enrollment 213 

Study  clubs  organized  (8),  enrollment 213 

Total  number  of  classee - 465 

Entertainment: 

Extension  lecturee 1, 446 

Extension  concerts 526 

Total  attendance 197.200 

Visual  instruction: 

Visual  instruction  lecturee  and  slides  circulated 34, 300 

Conferencee 300 

Discussion  and  club  service: 

Traveling  libraries  circulated 103 

Debating  class 203 

Extemporary  speaking,  nimiber  of  schools 322 

Package  libraries,  number  distributed 1 ,  028 

Current  topics  study,  students  enrolled 7, 408 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION.  1917-18. 

Extra  mural  instruction  department: 

Centers  for  credit  courses. II 

Centers  for  lectiure  courses 12 

Courses  given  for  credit 19 

Students  taking  credit  courses 345 

Noncredit  attendance  at  courses 1, 732 

Total 2,077 
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Public  service  department: 

Lecture  bureau — 

Lectures .-. 1, 342 

Total  audiences 290,095 

Package  library  bureau — 

Briefs  and  bibliographies  prepared 10^ 

Loan  libraries 103 

Visual  bureau — 

Centers  using  films 107 

Exhibits 779 

Attendance 503, 269 

Centers  using  slides 79 

Exhibitions 632 

A  tten^^ce 184, 241 

Appointment  bureau — 
Teacher's  branch — 

Positions  secured 213 

Applicants  placed .-  198 

Amount  of  salaries $159, 119 

Undergraduate  branch,  students  placed 1, 208 

Relations  bureau — 

Interscholastic  literary  contest  omitted. 
Conference  with  secondary  school  principab  held. 
Ninth  annual  conference  of  college,  normal  and  secondary  schools 
held. 


UNiTEssmr  OP  Wyoming,  eittension  division,  1917-18. 

The  foUowing  is  taken  from  the  official  report  published  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Uoiversity  of  Wyoming: 

STUDENTS   IN    RESIDENCE. 


In  graduate  standing 2 

Seniors 26 

Jnnicm 26 

Sophomores 54 

Freshmen 77 

Special 44 

Nurses  training  school 3 

University  high  school 68 

Music  (not  taking  other  subjects) 42 


Winter  course 3 

Radio-buzzer  class 27 

Summer  school  of  1917. 261 

633 
Less  names  counted  more  than 
once 30 

603 


EXTENSION. 


Correspondence  study  department..  239  1 

Extension  study  (Cheyenne),  phys-         ; 

ical  training  for  women 42  I 


Training  for  industrial  teachers 11 


Total. 


292 


Attendance  at  extension  lectures,  teachers*  institutes,  farmers'  institutes,  short 
courees,  etc.,  is  not  counted  in  registration  statistics.  Careful  estimates  indicate, 
that  direct  educational  service  of  all  kinds  has  been  given  in  1917-18  to  about  26,000 
persons. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  UNTVERSITT  EXTENSION. 

The  following  tables  iire  taken  from  the  third  annual  report  of  the  departmait: 
Summary  of  total  enrollment  of  students  throughout  the  Commonwealth  accordinjt 
to  type  of  instruction — correspondence,   class,  and  group.    The  poiod  covered, 
January  19,  1916,  when  first  student  was  enrolled,  to  November  90,  1917: 


Men. 

W<nnen. 

Total. 

Total  corfespondence  enrollment 

2,8W 

1,062 
73 

1,009 

14S2 

14 

3,874 

Total  class  cSnroItment 

3,141 
87 

Total  group  enrollment 

Total  enrollment 

4,000 

2,506 

7,105 

Number  of  students  who  have  completed  courses  since  establishment  of  the  dq>art- 
ment:  • 


Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Completed  With  certiflcates: 

fo  OMTespondenoe  courses 

370 

249 

9 

123 
352 

m 

In  classes 

001 

In  groups 

•    9 

Subtotals 

028 

476 

1,10B 

Completed  without  certiflcates:  * 

m  correspondence  courses 

50 
49 
0 

31 
88 

90 

In  classes 

137 

In  groups 1 

6 

Subtotal 

114 

119 

2S3 

Grand  total 

1,336 

1 

MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION  ON  EXTENSION  COURSES. 

REGISTRATION    IN    COURSES,    1917-18. 


Botany 21 

Economics 49 

Education 81 

English 580 

Fine  arts 30 

French 114 

Geocrraphy 108 

Geology 40 


German 34 

History 103 

International  law 18 

Music 77 

Spanidi 73 

Zoology 17 


Total. 


1,345 


Since  the  establishment  of  the  commission  in  1910  the  number  of  courses  given 
each  year  and  the  registrations  have  been  as  follows: 


Regis- 
Courses,  tration. 

In  1910-11 *.  16  863 

In  1911-12 .' 17  1,150 

Inl912-13 21  1,060 

Inl913-14 19  1,127 

Inl914-15 24  1,309 


Courses. 

Inl915-16 24 

Inl91fr-17 21 

Inl917-18 29 

Inl918-19 .. 


Rittfe. 

tntkn. 

1,544 
1,435 
1,345 
1,184 


REED  COLLEGE.  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

TOTAL   ATTENDANCE. 


In  1911-12 3, 360 

In  1912-13 6, 577 

In  1913-14 11,288 

In  1914-15 13,  547 


In  1915-16 17, 158 

In  1916-17 48,060 

In  1917-18 27,412 
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In  exteuien  lectuferSS  conraes  huve  been  given.  Extension  courses  are  open  to 
everybody  in  Portland.  Nineteen  courBes  were  given  in  seven  differ^it  places  in 
1917-18. 

INDIANA  UN1VBB8ITY.  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

R^istrations,  Bureau  of  correspondence  study,  1912-1919 1, 519 

Hours  of  credit  earned  by  correspondence  study,  1917-18 310 

Hours  of  credit  earned  by  correspondence  study,  1918-19 354 

Courses  completed  by  students  in  English,  French,  journalism,  political 

science,  and  15  other  departments  or  subjects 811 

Class  instruction,  1918-19: 

Students  in  Indianapolis  center,  first  semester 425 

Students  in  Indianapolis  center,  second  semester 370 

Total 795 

Students  in  Fort  Wayne  center,  first  semester,  1917-18 •      179 

Students  in  Fort  Wajme  center,  second  semester 246 

Total 425 

Total,  1918-19,  second  semester 311 

Students  in  classes  at  New  Castle  and  11  other  cities,  1918-19 273 

Public  welfare  service,  1918-19: 

Children  tested 100,000 

Attendance  at  Red  Cross  institutes  and  chapter  courses 250 

Schools  enrolled  in  discussion  league 175 

Approximate  attendance  at  league  contests 18, 00 

Approximate  attendance  at  lectiu'es  arranged  by  speakers'  bureau 25, 000 

Lectiire  series  and  institutes,  attendance 1, 100 

Welfare  and  art  exhibits  circulated  (29),  nimiber  of  exhibitions 158 

Package  libraries  and  club  study  outlines  supplied 1, 969 

Number  of  lantern  slides  lent 19, 057 

Approximate  attendance -. 27, 500 

Informational  bulletins  published  ( 10),  copies  distributed 30, 000 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN.  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

Correepondence  enrolUnents,  1916-1918 i  12, 923 

Package  libraries  lent,  1917-18 6, 663 

Requests  for  information  answered  by  Municipal  Reference  Bureau,  1916- 

1918 1,494 

(^ties  served  by  Municipal  Reference  Bureau 128 

Registration  in  classes  for  postgraduate  medical  instruction,  1918 247 

Lectures  by  faculty  members,  1917-18 551 

July  1,  1918,  to  May  1,  1919. 

Correspondence  and  class  instruction,  total  enrollment.  May  1,  1919 43, 413 

Lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  1917-18,  attendance 451, 700 

Visual  instruction,  estimated  attendance 1, 932, 000 

Individuals  served  by  package  library  service 169, 571 

Attendance  at  readjustment  institutes  and  conferences 11,  356 

Number  of  requests  for  information  answered  by  infomiation  department.  .  .  2, 115 

153448**— 20 5 
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Partly  to  give  an  example  of  extendon  publicity,  charts  showing  the  extent  of  several 
types  of  the  Wisconsin  service  of  1914-1916  are  presented  in  the  following  pages: 


Chabt  1.— Extenaloii  instxnots  wherever  the  mail  goes. 

There  are  648  spots  on  this  map.  Each  spot  represents  a  Wisconsin  oommunity  in  whldi  some  service 
of  the  extension  division  was  used  in  one  or  more  ways  daring  the  blenniom  1014-1916. 

There  are  1,251  post  offices  in  Wisconsin;  61  per  cent  of  these  were  reached  by  extension  service  ta  the 
blenniimi  1914-1916. 
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CHiJtT  2.— Distribation  of  package  library  service  for  the  biennlum  1914-1916.    The  UnlTenity  of  Wis- 
ooQshi,  University  Extension  Division,  Department  of  Debating  and  Public  Discussion. 

BtplantUion.—"Each  si>ot  represents  1  to  50  packages  lent.    In  45  cities  over  50 packages  were  lent." 

Number  ofpackage  libraries  lent  in  blennium  1914-1916  11,136 

Number  of  package  libraries  lent  in  biennlum  1912-191 4 6, 570 

Ntmber  of  package  libraries  lent  in  past  7  years 24, 112 

Increase  in  the  number  of  packages  lent  during  the  biennium  over  the  preceding  biennlum  was  4,566,  or 
68  percent.    Number  pf  packages  lent  in  the  past  biennium  was  46  per  cent  of  the  total  lent  in  seven  years, 

PwflngM  were  sent  out  at  an  average  rate  of  18  a  day  during  1914-1916. 
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Chart  3.— Noncinxiit  or  direct  service  in  educational  lantem  slides  and  motion-picture  films,  1915-1911 
University  of  Wisconsin,  The  University  Extension  Division,  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction. 

EipUnatUm.—  White  spots,  slide  service;  black  spots.  Aim  service.  Spots  represent  schools  and  ottter 
organizations.  Numbers  indicate  sets  of  slides  or  reels  of  film,  July  1,  1915,  to  July  1,  1916.  Represot 
service  to  260  different  places,  466  organizations;  89,625  slides,  1,499  reels  of  film  shown.  (These  flgur«6  are 
gross— the  totals  of  frequent  relendings.) 

WHAT  THIS  SERVICE  WOULD  HAVE  COST  HT  RENTED. 

Based  on  an  average  commercial  charge  r>f  5  cents  each  for  slides,  11.50  a  ree!  for  films. 

1914-1915: 

43,876  sUdes  at  6  cents  each t2,l»« 

470  reels  of  fihn,  at  $1.50  each 705 

1915-1916: 

89,625  slides  at  5  cents  each .• 4,481 

l,499reelsoffihn,atll.50 _ 2,248 

Total »,«28 
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Chart  4.~ Boating  dreolt  service  in  educational  lantern  slides  and  motion  plctore  films.  University  of 
Wisooosin,  The  University  Extension  Division,  Burean  of  Visual  Instruction. 

Exjdanatlon.—EaiA  spot  represents  one  package  weekly  from  November  1,  1915,  to  May  1,  1916.  "Six 
circuits  with  27  to  33  communities  on  each  circuit." 

Total  number  of  slides  in  use,  13,808.  Total  number  of  slides  shown  on  all,  400,820.  Total  number  of 
reels  of  film  in  use,  120.    Total  number  of  reels  of  film  shown  on  all,  3,617. 

WHAT  THIS  SERVICE  WOULD  HAVE  COST  IF  RENTED. 

Based  on  an  average  commercial  charge  of  6  cents  each  for  slides,  $1.90  a  reel  for  films. 

1914-16: 

7,200  sttdes  used  an  average  of  35  times  each  during  season*. $12,600 

60reeb  of  flfan  used  an  average  of  35  times  each  during  season 3, 150 

191^16: 

13,806  slides  used  an  average  of  29  times  during  season 20,021 

120  reels  of  film  used  an  average  of  29  times  during  season 6, 220 

Tbtal^ 40,991 
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The  following  list  of  institutions  and  extension  activities  is  fairly 
complete  and  approximately  accurate.  The  information  was  obtained 
from  catalogues,  annoimcements,  and  correspondence. 

Since  this  bulletin  is  concerned  chiefly  with  imiversity  extension, 
no  attempt  was  made  in  compiling  the  directory  to  include  all  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  the  normal  schools. 

Institution$  and  extermon  ocHvitieB,* 


state,  institution,  place,  officer  in 
chaiise. 


Aetivities. 


Remarks. 


Alabama:  Unlyecsitv  of  Alabama, 

Umverstty.  J.  8.  Thomas,  director 

extension  division. 
Arisooa:  University    of    Arixona, 

Tucson,  F.  O.  Lockwood,  director 

extenaiOQ  division. 

Arkansas:  University  of  Aikansai, 
Fayettevllle,  B.  C.  RUey,  director 
geneial  extensiOQ  division. 


Oalifomia:  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  L.  J.  Ricnardson,  direc- 
tor extension  division. 

CaUfomia:  Humboldt  State  Normal, 
Areata,  N.  B.  Van  Matre,  princi- 


GfSudr 


JUfomia:  Junior  College,  River- 
side, A.  a.  Paul,  director  of  exten- 
sion. 
Colorado:  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Loran  D.  Osbom,  direo- 
tor  extension  division. 


Colorado:  University  of  Denver, 
University  Park,  D.  E.  Phillips, 
director  of  extension  coU^e. 

Colorado:  Colorado  State  Teachers 
College,  Greeley. 

Colorado:  Colorado  State  Normal 
School,  Gunnison,  Grant  Rutland, 
acting  president. 

Delaware:  Delaware  College,  New- 
ark, E.  V.  Vaiighan,  chairman 
committee  on  extension. 

District  of  Columbia:  George  Wash- 
tagton  University,  Washington, 
W.  M.  Collier,  president. 

District  of  Columbia:  Howard  Uni- 
versity (colored),  Washington, 
J.  S.  Durkee,  president. 

Florida:  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  A.  A.  Murphree,  pres- 
ident. 

Florida:  Florida  State  C^Uege  for 
Women,  Tallahassee,  Edward 
Conradi,  president. 

Georgia:  University  of  GecMgia, 
Athens,  D.  C.  Barrow,  president. 

Georgia:  State  Normal  School, 
Athens. 


Extension  lectures,  debating  and 
public  discussion. 

Lectures.  oorrespoDdenoe  studv, 
general  informatiQn  servlo^  field 
work  bv  bureau  of  mines,  debat- 
ing ana  publio  discussion. 

Correspondence  study,  chib  study, 
class  study,  lectures,  oonoerts, 
visual  Instruction,  package  li- 
braries, community  Institutes, 
general  information,  news  serv- 
ice. 

Class  instruotioii,  lectures,  public 
discussion  and  club  servioe,  rau- 
mcipal  reference,  general  infor- 
mation, visual  instruction. 

Correspondence  i.istruotion  de- 
partment, service  of  field  super- 
vision. 

Extension  classes,  lectures 


Correspondence  instruction,  class 
instruction,  vocational  instruc- 
tion, lectures,  \isiial  instruction, 
commiunty  welfare,  business 
and  commercial  development, 
library  service,  municipal  refer- 
ence publications. 

Extension  classes  and  lectures  for 
teachers,  discussion,  and  club 
service. 

Correspondence  study,  group 
study  courses,  institutes,  read- 
ing rircles.  surveys. 

Group  study,  correspondence 
stuay,  reading  circles,  rural 
demonstration. 

Extension  lectures,  movable  house 
economics  schools,  service  bu- 
reau, evening  classes. 

Extension  lectures,  classes 


Correspondence  study. 


Conferences,  lectures,  correspond- 
ence study,  employm«it  bureau, 
debating,  institutes. 

Ccmferences,  lectures,  correspond- 
ence study,  employmoit  bureau, 
debating,  institutes. 

Lectures,  discussion  service,  insti- 
tutes, conferences. 

Correspondence  study 


$10,000  appropriation  for  ex- 
pansion, 1910. 

Organised    1912,     reorganiied 
1919. 


Oiganised  1914-15. 


Organised    1906, 
1913. 


Organised  1917. 


Organised  1912;  cooperates 
with  two  other  State  institu- 
tions. 


Extension  college,   supported 
by  tmtion  fees. 

Cooperates  with  university  and 
normal  school. 

Cooperates  with  university  and 
teachers'  college. 


Double  sessions  to  

date  Government  employees. 


$56,000  appropriated  by  legisla- 
ture in  1919. 


1  The  directory  is  a  revision  of  a  mimeograph  bulletin  prepared  by  J.  J.  Schlicher. 
s  See  succeeding  pages  for  fuller  tabulation  of  activities  of  State  university  extension 
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Stote^instlttitlOD,  place,  officer  in 
charge. 


Aotivities. 


Remarks. 


Idaho:  Unlyerslty  of  Idaho,  Mo9- 
covr,  E.  H.  Lindley,  president. 


Idaho:  Stote  Normal  School;  Albioa, 

G.  A.  Axline,  principal. 
Idaho:  State  Normal  School,  Lewi»> 

too,  O.  M.  EDiot,  principal. 
Illinois:  University  of  Illmois,  Ur- 

bana,  E.  J.  James,  president. 


Illinois:  Knox  College,  OalesbOrg, 
J.  L.  McConaughy,  president. 

Illinois:  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  H.  F.  Mallory,  secretary 
extension  division:  O.  W.  Cald- 
well, dean  of  University  College, 

nttnois:  Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tnte,  Peoria,  T.  C.  Burgess,  presi- 
dent. 

Illinois:  Western  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Maoomh. 

Indiana:  Indiana  University, 
Bloomlngton,  J.  J,  Pettijohn,  di- 
rector extension  division. 


Indiana:  Butler  College,  Indian- 
apolis, J.  W.  Putnam,  director  ex- 
tension courses. 

Indiana:  Goshen  College,  Goshen. 

Iowa:  University  of  lowa.  Iowa 
City,  O.  E.  Knngman,  director 
extensioo  division. 


Iowa:    Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
R.  A.  Pearson,  president. 


Iowa:  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  J.  C.  MoGIade,  direc- 
tor extension  division. 

Iowa:  Des  Moines  College,  Des 
Moines,  J.  A.  Earl,  president. 

Iowa:  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
A.  Holmes,  president. 

Kansas:  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  H.  G.  Ingham,  director 
extension  division. 


Kansas:  State  Normal  School,  Em- 
poria, C.  W.  Salser,  director  exten- 
sion division. 


.  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  W.  M.  Jardlne,  presi- 
dent. 

Kansas:  Ottawa  University,  Ot- 
tawa, 8.  E.  Price,  president. 

Kentucky:  University  of  Ken- 
tacky,  Lexington,  WelMnRton 
Patrick,  director  extenskm  divi- 


Correspondence  study,  lectures, 
visual  instruction,  package  h- 
braries,  public  discussion,  gen- 
eral information,  welfsre  service. 


Correspondence  study. . . 
Correspondence  courses . 


Advisory,  service  in  community 
problwns,  engineering  short 
courses,  movable  schools,  lec- 
tures. 

Lectures;  debate  and  discussion. . . 

Correspondence  courses,  extension 
classes;  conferences;  public  lec- 
tures. 

Extension  classes 


Classes,  institutes,  teacher  place- 
ment. 

Correspondence  study,  class  in- 
struction, extension  lectures, 
conJerences,  public  discussion, 
package  libraries,  general  infor- 
mation, community  institutes, 
visual  instruction,  surveys  and 
investigations;  welfare  service; 
publications. 


Correspondence  courses. 
Municipal  service,  business  serv- 
ice, public  discussion,  educa- 
tional service,  visual  instruction, 
child  wel&re  work,  public  health 
service,  patriotic  league,  corre- 
spondence study,  conferences, 
publications. 

Engineering  extension,  vocational 
courses,  technical  institutes, 
trade  courses,  bureau  of  techni- 
cal service,  correspondence 
study,  extension  classes,  visual 
instruction. 
Study  centers,  institutes,  exten- 
sion summer  schools,  lectures, 
concerts,  lantern  slides. 
City  extension  classes,  home  study 

by  correspondence. 
Home^tudy  courses 


Correspondence  study,  package 
libraries,  club  service,  general 
information,  lectures,  concerts, 
municipal  reference,  child  wel- 
fare j^rork,  visual  instruction, 
short  courses,  institutes,  confer- 
ences. 

Appointments,  educational  meas- 
urements.  correspondence  study , 
lectures,visualinst  ruction,  serv- 
ice bureaus. 

Reading  courses,  vocational 
courses,  home^tudy  service. 

Assistance  in  debating  and  discus- 
sion. 

Correspondence  study,  short 
courses  in  engineering,  lectures 
and  institutes,  public  discus- 
sion, package  libraries,  chib  serv- 
ice, general  information,  wel- 
fare service,  class  instruction  in 
mining. 


Extension  division  organised. 
19H-15;  at  present  the  work ' 
has  been  putially  discontin- : 
ued  because  of  insufficient, 
ftmds. 


Organised  1892;  offers  4fiO- 
oourses  in  40  different  sub- 
jects. 


Center  offices  in  Indianapolis, 
and  Fort  Wayne.  Organ- 
ised 1912:   reorganised  1914. 


Organized  1918. 


Organized  1906,  reorganized 
1913.  Ten-day  courses  held 
in  six  cities. 


Organized  1909. 


Organised  1914. 


Work  done  in  addition  to  reg- 
ular agricultural  extension. 


Organised  1917-18. 
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State,iiistitution,  plaoe^offloerin 
charge. 


AcUvlUes. 


RemAits. 


Kentuoky:  Berea  College,  Berea. 
M.  E.  Vaughn,  supenntendeni 
extensioii  department. 

Louisiana:  Tukme  University,  New 
Orleans.  J.  A.  Lyon,  chairman 
committee  on  extension. 

Louisiana:  Louisiana  State  Normal 
School,  Natchitoches,  director  ex- 
tension department. 

Maine:  University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
K.  J.  A  ley,  president. 

Maryland:  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  E.  S.  Buohner,  di- 
rector of  extenaon. 

Maryland:  Maryland  State  College, 
College  Park,  Thomas  B.  Sy- 
monds,  director  general  extension 


chusetts:  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, Boston,  J.  A.  Moyer,  direc- 
tor department  of  university  ex- 
tension. 
Massachusetts:  Commission  on  ex- 
tension courses,  Cambridge,  J.  A. 
Ropes,  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

Massachusetts:  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  J.  A.  Ropes,  dean 
of  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Massachusetts:  Lowell  Institute, 
Cambridge,  Prof.  Charles  P.  Park. 

Massachusetts:  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Huger  Elliot,  super- 
visor of  educatiooia]  work,  Boston. 

Massachusetts:  Franklin  Union, 
Boston,  Walter  B.  Russel,  director. 

Massachusetts:  Simmons  College, 
Boston. 

Massachusetts:  Boston  University, 
Boston,  Prof.  A.  H.  Rice,  director. 

Massachusetts:  School  for  Social 
Workers,  Boston,  Prof.  J.  R. 
Brackett,  director. 

Massachusetts:  Lowell  Textile 
School,  Lowell. 

Massachusetts:  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  School.  North  Adams. 

Massachusetts:  Connecticut  Valley 
Colleges,  Amherst,  Charles  W. 
Hobbs,  executive  secretary 


Massachusetts:  Williams  College, 
North  Adams,  I.  Freeman  H&, 
superintendent. 

Michigan:  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  W.  D.  Henderson, 
director  extension  division. 


Michigan:  Michigan  College  of  Mines, 

Houghton. 
Miehijon:   State    Normal   College, 

Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  R.  R.  Price,  director, 
extension  division. 


Lectures  and  demonstrations, 
traveling  libraries,  religious 
work. 

Extenston  classes,  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  eoonoinics. 

Employment,  institutes,  advice 
to  teachers,  extm-mural  classes, 
correspondence  study. 

Correspondence  study,  assistance 
fn  debating. 

Extension  classes  in  education: 
business  economy  and  technical 
subjects  given  in  evening 
olaffics;  visual  instruction. 

Correspondence  study,  assistance 
in  debating,  package  libraries, 
lectures. 

Extension  olaases,  correspondence 
study,  information  service,  sur- 
veys. 

Extension  classes;  courses  carry 
credit  toward  the  degree  of  asso- 
ciate in  arts.  The  commission 
cooperates  in  the  administra- 
tion of  theschoolof  social  work. 

Conducts  summer  school  of  arts 
and  sciences,  shares  in  work  of 
commission  on  extension 
oourses,'offers  degree  of  associate 
in  arts,  gives  extension  courses 
in  medidne. 

Free  evening  lectures  and  exten- 
sion classes. 

Lectures  on  art 


Credit  courses  for  teachen 
given  first  in  1900;  spedsl 
classes  have  been  held  sinee 
1890. 

Organized  1919. 


Established  1915-16. 


Evening  and  Saturday  extension 

classes  in  technical  subjects. 
Extension  classes. 

Extension  classes  in  college  sub- 
jects. 

Lectures  on  social  and  community 
subjects. 

Evening  classes  bearing  directly 
upon  their  daily  work  for  those 
employed  in  tactile  industries. 

Correspondence  study. 

Extension  classes,  mal  Uy  in  colle- 
giate subjects. 


Extension  classes . 


Lectures  and  class  instruction, 
visual  instruction,  public  speak- 
ing and  debating,liDrary  service, 
pa^-kage  libraries,  conferences, 
school  service,  museum  exten- 
sion, municipal  reference,  ad- 
visory and  other  service  in  pub- 
lic health,  engineering,  etc. 

Extension  lectures 


Lectures,  classes,  correspondence 
study. 

Correspondence  instruction,  class 
instruction,  short  courses,  muni- 
cipal reference,  lectures,  lyceum, 
institutes,  debating,  community 
center  and  other  welfiBre  service. 


Established  1910;  the  commis- 
sion represents  10  institu- 
tions. 


Reorganised  1910,  admisskm  of 
special  students  is  regarded 
as  a  branch  of  exteoskm 
work. 


Amherest,  Int«mati<mal  Y.  IL 
C.  A.,  Massachusetts  Agricol- 
tural  Coikge.  Hobroke  Col- 
lege, NorthBeld  Schoob  and 
Smith  College,  in  oooperatioo 
with  the  MassaohuNtts 
Board  of  Education. 


Organised  1911. 


Reorganized  1913. 
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Sutf,  institution,  place,  officer  in 
charge. 


Activities. 


_1- 


Remarks. 


Mississippi:  tTniversity  ofMLssissippi, 
University,  J.  N.  Powers,  chan- 
cellor. 

Ifisaissippi:  Mississippi  Agricultural 
and  Mechaniffll  ColUfce,  A^cul- 
tural  College,  F.  P.  Gaines,  direc- 
tor service  Dureau. 

Missouri:  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  C.  H .  WUliams,  director 
extension  divisioD. 


Missouri:  State  Normal  School,  Cape 

Oirardean,  W.  S.  Dearmont,  prm- 

dpaL 
Missouri:  Washington  University, 

Si.  Louis,  F.  W.  Shipley,  director 

extension  ootoses. 
Moatana:  University  of  Montana, 

Missoula,  £.  O.  Sisson,  president. 


Moatana:  Montana  State  School  of 

Mines,  Butte,  C.  H.  Bowman, 

president. 
Nebraska:  Universi^  of  Nebraska, 

Lineotai,  A.  A.    Reed,   dliector 

extension  divislcn. 


Nevada:  UnlTorsity  of  Nevada, 
Reno,  W.  E.  dark,  president. 

New  Jersey:  Rutgers  Ccdlege.  New 
Bninswiek,  C.  H.  Elliot,  dfreotor 
extension  oourses. 

New  Mezioo:  University  of  New 
Mexico,  Albuquerque,  i).  R.  Boyd, 
president. 


New  Mexico:  New  Mexico  Normal 
University,  East  Las  Vegas,  F.  H. 
H.  Roberts,  princtoaL 

New  York:  UniveRdty  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Albany,  W.  R. 
Watson,  chief  of  divislmi  of  educa- 
tiopal  extension;  A  W.  Abrams, 
chief  of  division  of  visual  instruc- 
tion. 

New  York:  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  J.  C.  Egbert,  director 
extension  teaching. 

New  York:  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse.  M.  Elwood  Smith,  di* 
rector  extension  courses. 

New  York:  University  of  Rochester, 
Rodiester,  P.  B.  OUbert,  director 
extension  coivses. 

New  York:  SUte  CoUege  for  Teach- 
ers, Albany,  R.  H.  Klrtland ,  chair- 
man,  committee   on    extension 

^,courses. 

New  York:  Brooklyn  Pdytechnlo 
Institute,  Brooklyn;  Charles  A. 

^,Green,  director  extension  oourses. 

New  York:  Adelphi  CoUege.  Brook- 
lyn, Mary  Clarke,  sedvtary  ex- 
teDsion  courses. 

New  York:  CoUege  of  the  aty  of 
New  York,  New  York,  director 
of  extension  courses. 


Extension  courses,  lectures. . 


Correspondence  study,  general  in- 
formation, visual  instruction, 
package  Ubraries. 

Con.«pflndence  study,  class  in- 
struction, lectures  and  lecture 
courses,  lyoenm  service,  pubUo 
Informatian  service,  package 
Ubraries,  engineering  extension. 

Corresponoence  conrses,  extension 
center,  oourses  and  pubUc  lec- 
tures, school  service  bureau. 

Courses  in  business,  technical  and 
other  subjects,  lectures. 

Correspondence  study,  class  in- 
struction, lectures  and  lecture 
oourses,  jyceum  service,  public 
information  service,  paolnge  li- 
braries, engineering  extension. 

Correspondenoe  oourses 


Correspondoice  study,  class  in- 
struction, lectures,  debating  and 
public  discussion,  general  mfoi^ 
mation,  welfare  service,  visual 
instruction,  conununity  drama 
service,  professional  service. 
Red  Cross  work. 

Library,  chib,  and  debate  service, 
specukl  mining  school  and  classes; 
short  courses. 

Lectures,  extension  classes,  special 
courses  for  teachers,  assistance 
in  debating  and  pubUc  discus- 
sion. 

Correspondence  study,  lectures, 
extension  teaching,  debating  and 
pubhc  discussion,  genera]  infor- 
mation, survejrs  and  investiga- 
tions,8UgRestive  aid  to  communi- 
ties, exhibits,  conferences,  in- 
stitutes. 

Correspondence  study 


Lecture  outlines,  traveling  Ubra- 
ries. reading  circles,  club  study, 
lantern  sUdes,  pictures. 


Extension  classes  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  lectures,  insti- 
tutes, home  study. 

Lectures,  evening  classes,  exten- 
sion work  in  forestry  and  land- 
scape gardening,  exnibits,  dem- 
onstrations. 

Extension  classes 


Extension  classes,  special  conrses 
for  teachers. 


Extension  classes,  afternoon  and 
evening  classes. 

Extension  classes,  evening  classes.. 
Extension  classes 


In  addition  to  agricultural  ex- 
tension. 


Organised  I91u,  reorganised 
1913.  School  of  SodsS  Work 
at  St.  Louis. 


1910,    reorganized 


Organized  1900. 


Reorganised  1912. 
Reorganized  1910. 


Organized  1901,  reorganized 
1910;  special  oourses  offered 
by  Sdiool  of  Practical  Arts 
of  Teachers  CoUege. 

Department  of  Forest  Exten- 
sion organized  in  1913. 


Organized  1911. 
Organized  1918. 
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New  York:  New  York  University, 
New  York,  James  £.  Lough, 
dean. 

New  York:  Union  College,  Schenee- 
tady,  Charles  A.  Richmond,  presi- 
dent. 

North  Carolina:  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  HUl,  L.  R.  IVU- 
son,  director  extension  division. 


North  Carolina:  North  Carolina  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College, 
Greensboro,  Mary  M.  Petty, 
chairman  extension  work. 

North  Dakota:  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  A.  H. 
Yoder,  director  extenaon  divi- 
sion. 

Ohio:  Miami  University.  Oxford, 
R.  M.  Hughes,  president. 

Ohio:  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
William  E.  McVey,  director  ex- 
tension work. 

Ohio:  University  of  Akron,  Akron, 
H.  E.  Simmons,  director  com- 
mittee on  extension. 

Ohio:  Cleveland  School  of  Education, 
Cleveland,  Ambrose  D.  Suhrle, 
dean. 

Ohio:  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  E.  L.  Talbert.  direc- 
tor extension  work. 

Ohio:  State  Normal  College,  Kent, 

J.  E.  McGUvery,  principal. 
Ohio:  Toledo  University,  Toledo, 

A.  M.  Stowe, president. 
Ohio:  Denison  University,  Granville, 

C.  W.  Chamberlain,  president. 
Ohio:  Marietta  College,  Marietta, 

J.  n.  MacMUlan,  president. 
Oklahoma:  Unlveraty  of  Oklahoma, 

Norman.  J.  W.  Scroggs,  director 

extension  division. 


Oregon:  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  John  A.  Almack,  direc- 
tor extension  division. 


Oregon:  Reed  College,  Portland, 
W.  T.  Foster,  president. 

Pennsylvania:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  E.  F. 
Smith,  provost. 

Pennsylvania:  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh,  J.  H.  Kelley, 
director  extension  division. 


Pennsylvania:  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  HoUls  Godfrey, 
president. 

Pennsylvania:  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh,  A.  A. 
Hamerschlag,  president. 

Pennsylvania:  Lehi^  University, 
Bethlehem,  Percy  Hughes,  direc- 
tor extension  courses. 


Extension  classes,  publio>health 
correspondence  study. 

Extension  classes 


Correspondencestudy, lectures,  de- 
bate and  declamation,  surveys, 
municipal  reference,  advisory 
school  seryioe,  instltutea.  special 
bulletin  series,  visual  instruo- 
tion. 

Xeotures,  club  service,  advisory 
service,  commercial  oorrespond- 
ence  courses. 

Correspondence  study,  publicity 
and  information,  dub  service, 
package  libraries,  debate  and 
declamation,  lectures,  lyoeum 
service,  visual  InstrucUon. 

Extension  classes,  teachers'  con- 
ferences, loan  of  slides,  labora- 
tory material. 

Extension  dasses,  traveling  libra- 
ries. 

Extension  dasses,  oooperatioii  with 
dty  authorities,  lecture  courses. 

Extension  dasses 


Evening  classes,  cooperative 
courses  in  engineering,  munid- 
pal  reference  service,  home 
economics  service. 

Extension  courses ■ 

Researdi,  laboratory,  and  other 

service  to  the  dty. 
Extension  dasses  and  lectures 

Extension  dasses 

Corre8p<mdenoe study,  class  study, 
lectures,  public  discussion  and 
debate,  general  information, 
munlclpar  reference,  traveling 
libraries,  public  welmre  service, 
visual  instnictlon. 

Correspondence  study,  class  study, 
lectures,  reading  drdes,  visual 
instruction,  community  music, 
child  welfare,  public  informa- 
tion, public  discussion,  other 
public  .service. 

Extension  lectures 

Extension  classes  In  finance  and 
commerce,  special  courses  for 
tochers. 

Correspondence  study,  dass  In- 
struction, lectures,  public  dis- 
cussion, debate,  general  infor- 
mation ,  package  libraries,  visual 
Instruction,  business  develop- 
ment, community  center,  and 
other  welfare  woric. 

Extension  classes  In  domestic  arts 
and  science  and  physical  train- 
ini;,  cooperation  with  indus- 
tries. 

Extension  classes,  night  school 
and  afternoon  classes  in  busi- 
ness subjects,  social  work^td. 

Evening  extension  classes  atBeth- 
lehem  and  other  towns. 


Extra-mural  diviston  opened 
1008. 


Organized  191L 


Organised  1901,  oommittee  eo 
university  extension. 


OrganlEed  1910,  work  confined 
largdy  to  soutbesstera  Ohio. 

Cooperation  In  testing,  bome 
demonstration,  piaygroand 
work. 

Cooperation  with  Western  Re- 
serve University  and  other 
local  institutions. 


Department  of  extension  taacb- 

Ing. 
Admits  "extension  students" 

for  nonoredtt  work. 


Organised 
1913. 


1906,    reorgaaiied 


Evening  Sohod  of  Accounts 
and  Finanoe,  T.  J.  Grayson, 
director. 
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Stote.institatlon.  place,  officer  in 
char^. 


PeonsylTania:  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  StateCoUege.  J.  T.  Marsh- 
man,  director  liberal  arts  exten- 
sion; R.  L.  Saekett,  director  en- 
ifineering. 

Rhode  Island:  Brown  University, 
Providence,  W.  F.  Jacobs,  director 
university  extonsion. 

Rhode  Island:  Rhode  Island  State 
CoUege,  Kingston,  H.  Edwards, 
president. 

Sooth  Carolina:  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Colombia,  J.  O.  Van 
Meter,  director  extension  depart- 
ment. 


South  Carolina:  Winthrop  College, 
Rock  HiU,  David  B.  Johnson, 
presidait. 

Sooth  Dakota:  University  of  South 
Dakota.  Vermilion,  J.  C.  Tjaden, 
acting  (Urector. 

Tennessee:  University  of  Tennessee, 
KnoxviUe,  Charles  £.  Ferris,  dean 
in  charge  extoision  division . 

Tennessee:  Peabody  College  for 
Teadiers,  Nashville,  R.  W.  Sal- 
ridge^  charge  of  extension. 

Texas:  tJniverailty  of  Texas,  Austin, 
B.  D.  Shorter,  director  extension 
division. 


Texas:  Howard  Payne  College, 
Brownwood,  J.  A.  Tolman,  presi- 
dent. 

Texas:  Baylor  University,  Waco, 
Lnla  Place,  chairman  extension 
committee. 

Texas:  Southwestern  University, 
Georgetown,  C.  M.  Bishop,  presi- 
dent. 

Texas:  Westminster  College,  Tehu- 
acana,  J.  C.  Williams,  president. 

Utah:  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City.  F.  W.  Reynolds,  direc- 
tor extezision  division. 


Virrinia:  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  CO.  Maphis,  di- 
rector of  extension  work. 

Vermont:  University  of  Vermont, 
Borlington,  Guy  P.  Benton,  presi- 
dent. 

W€st  Virginia:  University  of  West 
Virginia,  Horgantown.  L.  B.  Hill, 
director  extension  division. 


Wtehington:  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle,  Edwin  A.  Start,  di- 
rector extension  division. 


Washington:  Washington  State 
College,  PuUman,  F.  F.  Nalder, 
director  general  extension.        • 

Washington:  State  Normal  School, 
BeUingham,  O.  W.  Nash,  Princi- 


Activities 


Remarks. 


Extension  lectures,  debating,  cor- 
respondence, and  evening 
courses,  apprentice  schools. 


Lecture  courses,  extension  classes 


Home  study  courses.. 


Correspondence  study,  class  work, 
debating,  package  libraries, 
rural  sociology,  lectures,  general 
welf^ffe,  assistance  in  teachers' 
meetings,  etc.,  comparative  en- 
gineering courses. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  com- 
munity entertainment. 

Extension  classes,  correspondence 
work,  visual  instruction,  debat- 
ing, package  libraries,  lectures. 

Lectures,  debating,  visual  instruc- 
tion. 

Correspondence  courses,  lectures.. 

Correspondencestudy ,  group  study 
courses,  class  Instruction,  pack- 
age libraries,  lectures,  short 
courses,  general  information, 
visual  instruction,  debating, 
school  service,  welfare  service. 

Correspondence  courses 

....do 

Correspondence  study 

do 

Correspondence  study,  extension 
classes,  lectures  and  entertain- 
ments, general  information,  de- 
bating and  discussion,  visual 
Instruction,  institutes,  health 
work  and  other  welfare  service. 

Lectures,  debating,  package  li- 
braries, bulletins,  appointments, 
high  school  quarterly,  visual 
instruction. 

Courses  for  teachers,  school  con- 
ferences, lectiu-es,  special  exten- 
sion classes  on  demand. 

Correspondence  study,  extension 
credit  courses  In  vanous  centers 
of  the  State;  school  of  good 
roads,  conferences,  visual  in- 
struction. 

Correspondence  study,  class  in- 
struction, lectures,  general  infor- 
mation, debate  and  discussion, 
package  libraries,  conferences, 
surveys,  medical  clinics  and 
welfare  work 

Debating  and  public  discussion, 
home  economics  extension. 

Lectures,  correspondence  study, 
extension  classes,  advisory  work. 


Organized  1906. 

Organised  1907. 
Organized  1904. 


Reorganised  191S-19. 


Organlied  1913-14. 


Reorganized  1918. 


Organised  1912. 


General   extension   di\ision 
organized  1919. 
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State.lnstitatioii,  place,  officer  in 
charge. 


ActiTities. 


Remarks. 


Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  W.  H.  Lighty,  acting 
dean  extension  division. 


Wisconsin:    Beloit  College,  Beloit, 

Dean  Q .  L.  CoIUe,  chairman  com- 
mittee on  extension. 
Wisconsin:    Marquette  University, 

Milwaukee.  C.  K.  Atldn8on,dean. 
Wyoming:  University  of  Wyoming, 

Laramie,  H.  C.  Dale,  director  oi 

correspondence  study. 


Correspondence  study,  dass  in- 
struction, lyceom  service,  debat- 
ing and  diseussion,  package 
libraries,  visual  instruction, 
community  institutes,  health 
instruction,  and  other  wellare 
work. 

Extension  classes 


Organised 
1008. 


1}«2,    reor^aniud 


do 

Correspondence  courses,  lectures, 
extension  classes,  traveling  li- 
braries, general  Information. 


1913;  iHkn*r(cideDt 
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NOTES  ON  STATE  UNIVERSITY  DIVISIONS.* 

The  following  statement,  with  notes,  is  intended  to  give  a  brief 
survey  of  both  the  organization  and  the  types  of  activities  of  each 
of  the  extension  divisions  in  State  universities. 

The  classification  into  departments  and  bureaus  and  the  group- 
ing of  activities  correspond  in  most  cases  to  announcements  and 
catalogues  published  by  each  institution.  In  some  cases  the  list 
of  activities  does  not  correspond  with  the  actual  plan  as  ifollowed  in 
1918-19,  because  several  divisions  have  recently  reorganized,  and 
also  because  war-time  service  and  later  readjustments  changed  to 
some  degree  the  normal  process  of  extension  work. 

In  order  to  avoid  excessive  repetition  it  was  found  necessary  to 
condense  greatly  the  descriptions  of  the  divisions'  services  and  to 
omit  many  minor  items. 

Statements  are  given  for  28  State  imiversities.  Several  others 
which  have  extension  organization  are  not  included,  either  because 
their  activities  are  comparatively  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  South 
Carolina,  or  because  they  are  not  yet  definitely  projected  and  devel- 
oped, as  in  the  case  of  the  newly  organized  division  at  the  University 
of  West  Virginia. 

In  order  to  aflford  opportunity  for  comparison  with  State  univer- 
sity systems,  descriptions  are  included  of  Columbia  University, 
the  Massachusetts  systems  of  extension,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Mississippi  service  bureau. 

UNIVBBSITY  OF  ARIZONA,  TTNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DEPABTMENT. 

Correspondence  instnuiion. — ^The  subjects  taught  include  agriculture,  architecture, 
astronomy,  botany,  education,  history,  philosophy,  Spanish,  etc.  Two  types  of 
courses  are  offered — formal  and  informal,  credit  and  noncredit  courses. 

Extension  lectures.— ^Thss^  are  usually  given  without  cost  to  the  community,  thoiigh 
Bometin^ee  the  expenses  of  the  speaker  are  met  by  the  local  committee. 

Public  discussion. — ^The  department  offers  service  to  schools,  clubs,  and  other 
oiganizations  interested  in  debate  and  public  discussion.  Considerable  material 
is  available  and  may  be  secured  op  request. 

General  information  service. — Inquiries  on  public  questions  are  answered  by  the 
department. 

NOTES. 

The  work  is  being  reorganized  (1919)  and  will  be  considerably  expanded.  As  in 
the  case  of  several  institutions,  the  University  of  Arizona  conducts  some  extension 
work  through  other  departments  than  that  of  extension.  The  bureau  of  mines  does 
field  work,  conducts  safety  campaigns,  offers  firstraid  and  mine-rescue  courses,  cir- 
culates motion-picture  films,  and  gives  an  information  service  on  mining  problems. 

I    — . — . . 

1  These  notes  are  based  on  tables  prepared  by  J.  J.  Scbliefaer  and  incorporated  in  a  mimeograph  bulletin, 
**  General  Extension  Work  Done  by  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  United  States,"  issued  by  the  divi- 
tion  of  edueatioiial  extension,  Hay,  1919.  Supplementary  matter  has  been  added  to  the  tables,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  changes  have  been  made. 
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78  THE  UNIVBRSITY  EXTENSION  MOVEHENT. 

UNIVBBSITY  OF  ABKANSAS,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

EXTENSION  TEACHINQ  SERVICE. 

Correspondence  study. — Some  courses  available  are  for  university  credit;  othen, 
such  as  directed  reading  courses  covering  practically  the  same  ground,  are  not  given 
for  credit. 

Club  study. — Opportunity  for  study  and  reading  is  offered,  particularly  to  teachecs 
and  club  women.  Upon  request,  a  course  of  reading  is  outlined  and  a  textbook 
selected;  also  several  reference  books  are  indicated,  together  with  a  full  list  of  refer- 
ences and  suggested  topics  for  papers  and  reports.  Courses  in  education,  literature, 
social  science,  hygiene,  economics,  political  science,  and  agriculture  are  offered. 

Class  study.—ThiB  department  is  supervised  by  members  of  the  faculty.  Classes 
usually  meet  at  night. 

Extension  lectures  and  lyceum  courses. — ^These  are  suited  for  programs  of  women's 
clubs,  business  men's  leagues,  institutes,  conventions,  commencement  exercises  and 
holiday  programs. 

The  extension  division  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  concert  companies,  assisting 
communities  to  secure  lyceum  courses. 

PUBUC  WELFAKB  8BRVICB. 

Lantern  slides  and  films. — Sets  of  slides,  many  of  them  accompanied  by  lecture 
outlines,  are  fiunished  free  except  for  transportation  charges.  A  partial  list  is  in  the 
cati^ogue.    Films  and  phonograph  records  are  also  furnished. 

Package  libraries. — ^Packages  of  material  for  papers  and  debates  on  agricultural  and 
present-day  questions.  State  high  school  debating  league.  Plays  and  recitation 
materials. 

Community  institutes. — ^Two  and  three  day  programs,  consisting  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations, exhibits,  conferences,  and  entertainment,  are  held  in  towns  and  cities. 
The  institutes  are  designed  to  reach  the  various  urban  groups  and  deal  with  community 
problems.  The  genial  extension  division,  in  conjunction  with  the  agriculture 
extension,  holds  ''Farmers'  Chautauquas,"  lasting  from  one  to  three  days. 

General  information. — Information  on  science,  engineering,  education,  literature, 
or  art  is  fumished  free  to  individuals,  clubs,  civic  societieB,  and  public  boards. 

The  general  extension  division  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  agricultural 
extension  division.    A  well-developed  press  and  publicity  service  is  maintained. 

TJNIVBBSITY  OF  OAUFOBNIA,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

Class  instruction. — For  cities  and  towns,  courses  are  offered  when  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  students  can  be  secured  for  the  same  subjects.  A  list  of  these  courses  is  given 
in  special  announcements.  A  special  list  is  issued  for  southern  California.  Summer 
classes  are  given  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

Correspondence  instruction. — Special  business  courses  are  offered.  Among  other 
courses  given  are  music,  sewing,  millinery,  education,  and  playground  work,  oral  and 
dental  hygiene,  art  appreciation,  history,  political  science,  journalism,  foreign  lan- 
guages, technical  subjects,  secretarial  training. 

Bureau  of  lectures. — In  series  of  6  or  12  for  clubs,  organizations,  or  communitiee. 
Printed  outlines  accompany  the  lectures.  Professional  lecturers  and  musical  com- 
panies are  also  fumished. 

Bureau  of  public  discussion. — ^The  bureau  promotes  discussion  of  public  questions 
and  assists  in  organizing  and  conducting  debating  clubs  and  discussion  centers. 

The  bureau  publishes  bulletins  and  cooperates  with  the  State  and  county  libraries 
in  recommending  material i  It  conducts  the  Interscholastic  Public  Speaking  League 
of  California. 
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NOTES  ON  STATE   UNIVERSITY  DIVISIONS.  79  > 

Bureau  of  municipal  reference. — ^The  bureau  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  inquiries 
and  information  on  municipal  affairs,  and  maintains  collections  of  books,  public 
documents,  etc.,  on  problems  of  city  government  and  administration.  It  is  allied 
with  the  League  of  California  Municipalities. 

Bureau  of  general  information. — ^The  inquiries  received,  of  whatever  natiu-e,  are 
referred  to  various  departments  or  individuals  of  the  faculty. 

Vinud  instruction. — ^The  depiurtment  collects  and  circulates  laige  numbers  of 
slides,  films,  and  exhibits,  and  sends  them  in  rotation  to  the  public  schools  and  to 
dtisens. 

NOTB8. 

Three  main  offices  are  maintained  at  Berkeley,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles, 
besides  centers  at  San  Di^go,  Santa  Barbara,  Fresno,  Sacramento,  Red  Bluff,  and 
Eureka.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  class,  correspondence  work  and  lectures. 
•  During  the  war  and  in  1919,  the  division  has  been  partially  reorganized.    The 
bureau  of  public  discussion  has  been  temporarily  discontinued. 

TTNIVBBSrrY  OF  OOLOBADO,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

DBPARTMSNT   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Bureau  of  correspondence  instruction. — ^Work  is  given  in  secondary  subjects,  voca- 
tional subjects,  and  subjects  of  university  grade;  credit  is  given  for  the  last  two. 

Class  instnietion. — This  is  conducted  under  imiversity  instructors,  local  instructors 
or  leaders  from  the  classes.  There  is  a  list  of  courses  given  in  the  extension  announce- 
ment. 

Bureau  of  vocational  instruction, — ^The  bureau  oiganizes  classes  among  industrial 
groups,  and  combines  certain  welfare  features  with  the  instruction  for  coal  miners, 
workers  in  sugar  factories,  etc. 

DEPARTMENT   OP  PUBUC   SERVICE. 

Lectures  and  visual  instruction. — Lectures  are  given  by  university  professors  and 
others,  both  single  lectures  and  courses.  Stereoptican  slides  are  sent  out  in  circuits 
to  the  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  by  visual  means  the  r^xdar 
classroom  instruction. 

Business  and  commercial  development. — ^Business  surveys  are  made  to  determine 
business  and  trade  activities  and  possibilities  in  Colorado  communities.  Business 
short  courses  are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  business  men  new  scientific 
knowledge  of  business  and  commerce.  Cooperative  work  is  undertaken  with  com- 
mercial clubs.  Business  correspondence  study  courses  and  classes  are  given  for 
mwe  formal  instruction. 

Information  and  library-extension  service. — ^Books,  magazines,  and  package  libraries 
are  sent  out  to  high  schools,  clubs,  and  individuals  for  use  in  public  discussions, 
debate,  and  for  general  information.    (General-information  service  is  also  afforded. 

Bureau  of  municipal  reference. — A  municipal  reference  bureau  is  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  information  and  suggestions  to  the  municipal  governments  of 
the  State. 

Publications. — General  university  extension  publications  and  pamphlets  are 
written  by  members  of  the  university  faculty. 

Community  welfare  activities  and  conferences. — Preliminary  surveys  are  made  of 
community  needs,  followed  by  an  institute  of  three  or  four  days'  duration,  partic- 
ipated in  by  university  men,  local  speakers,  and  members  of  the  State  welfare  com- 
misBionB.  In  the  follow-up  work  in  these  communities,  the  secretary  of  the  welfare 
bureau  acts  as  a  general  civic  secretary. 
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UNIVBBSrrY  OF  FLORIDA,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Florida  Legislature 
appropriating  money  for  iiniversity  extension:' 

"Section  1.  The  State  board  of  control  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to 
extend  the  outside  work  of  the  educational  institutions  under  its  directim  into  all 
fields  of  human  endeavor  wnich,  in  its  judgm^it,  will  best  accomplish  the  objecla 
herein  expressed. 

''Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  control  to  gaUier  infonnatiim  on  ail 
subjects  useful  to  the  people  of  Florida,  and  to  carry  it  to  them  in  ways  that  will 
help  them  most  in  the  shcntest  time;  to  spread  knowledge  among  them  by  taking  it 
to  them  in  an  attractive  way;  to  stimulate  thought  and  encourage  every  movement 
among  the  people  for  their  mutual  improvement. 

"Sec.  3.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  board  of  control  is  hereby 
empowered  to  enlarge  the  work  now  done  by  the  extension  divisions  of  the  UniveFeity 
of  Florida  and  the  State  College  for  Women,  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  deem  ad- 
visable, and  to  employ  all  needful  persons  and  appliances  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the 
most  efficient  manner. 

''Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  control  to  seek  out,  among  all  the 
schools  of  Florida,  every  student  who  may  by  nature  have  a  special  aptitude  and 
genius  for  some  one  branch  of  learning,  and  to  encourage  him  in  the  proeecution  of 
the  study  of  that  branch,  to  the  end  that  he  may  become  an  expert  and  a  leader  in 
that  subject." 

TTNIVEBSITY  OF  IDAHO,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

Correspondence  study  and  forestry  correspondence. — Toiu'ses  for  credit  are  given; 
courses  to  aid  in  preparation  for  teachers'  certificates;  classes  for  clubs  and  study 
groups.    Correspondence  courses  in  forestry  are  offered. 

Lectures, — Lectures  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

Package  libraries. — Package  libraries  are  sent  out  by  the  general  imiversity  library.' 

The  imiversity  catalogue  of  1919  states  that  at  present  the  work  of  university  ex- 
tension is  devoted  mainly  to  service  in  agriculture  extension. 

TTNIVEBSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

''Extension  work  has  not  been  organized  as  a  separate  administrative  unit  in  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Several  departments,  however,  have  initiated  activitiee, 
both  on  the  campus  and  in  the  State  at  large,  which  serve  to  make  some  faicilities 
of  the  University  available  to  groups  of  matiu*e  persons  who  are  engaged  in  various  in- 
dustries and  professions."  ^ 

The  separate  service  **  known  as  agricultural  collie  extension  offers  coursea  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  extension  work,  conducts  extension  enterprises  that 
do  not  deal  with  technical  subjects,  and  cooperates  with  other  departments  in  pro- 
jecting their  work  in  the  State." 

The  department  of  ceramic  engineering  cooperates  with  the  clay  and  allied  indus- 
tries by  offering  annually  a  two  weeks'  industrial  course  for  those  who  have  not  the 
time  or  the  preparation  required  for  academic  studies. 

(•orrespondence  work  is  done  in  home  economics  and  club  study.  Requests  for 
information  on  food,  planning  of  the  house,  feeding  of  children,  preparation  of  topics 
for  club  study  are  answered  by  the  home  economics  department. 

The  department  conducts  movable  schools,  one  or  two  weeks  of  instruction  by  one 
or  more  instructors. 


»  For  the  budget  itenu  see  p.  104 . 

»  Quoted  from  the  catalogue  of  the  rniwrsity  of  Illinois,  1919. 
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Similar  service  is  given  to  various  oiganizatione,  academies,  boys*  and  girls*  clubs, 
chambers  of  commerce,  civic  leagues,  library  associations,  woman's  clubs. 

THE  UNIVEBSITY  OF  CHXCAOO. 

Correspondence  study  department. — ^The  department  offers  450  courses  for  credit  in 
40  different  subjects.  During  the  past  27  years  it  has  reached  21,000  persons.  It 
has  students  in  every  State. 

Univenity  college. — ^The  imiversity  mpintains  separate  offices  and  classrooms  in 
the  down-town  section  of  Chicago.  A  large  number  of  classes  are  conducted  on 
business  subjects  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

American  institute  of  sacred  literatur e.~*The  institute  is  a  department  oi  the  uni- 
versity. As  an  organization  it  antedates  the  university  by  10  years.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  university  in  1905.  It  conducts  all  nonresident  and  biblical  work.  It 
offers  the  following: •Outline  Bible-study  courses;  the  work  of  the  ministers'  guild; 
traveling  libraries;  survey  courses  for  Sunday-school  teachers;  home-reading  courses; 
advanced  correspondence  courses;  publications. 

USIDIAISIA  TJNIVBBSITY,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

EXTENSION  TEACHING   SERVICE. 

'  Bureau  of  correspondence  Study. —Goureee  are  listed  in  extension  announcement. 
Several  hundred  courses  are  open  to  any  persons  in  the  State.  Academic  require- 
ments are  exacted . 

Class  instruction. — ^Two  centers  are  supported  in  Indiana,  one  at^  Indianapolis  and 
(me  at  Fort  Wayne.  Special  announcements  give  the  lists  of  courses  offered.  Credit 
and  nottcredit  courses  are  given.  Classes  in  special  and  practical  subjects  are  offered. 
ClasBes  are  given  on  demand,  in  smaller  cities  of  the  State,  under  certain  conditions. 

Extension  lectures. — Extension  lectures  are  generally  assigned  to  the  members  of 
the  university  faculty.  Specialists  fiom  other  States  are  also  secured  for  short  lec- 
ture tours. 

PUBUC    WELFARE    SERVICE. 

Public  conferences. — Public  conferences  are  given  on  welfare  and  educational  sub- 
jects. State  conferences  have  been  held  on  history  teaching  in  secondary  schools, 
educational  measurements,  taxation,  and  play  and  recreation.  The  proceedings  are 
published  in  bulletins. 

Bureau  of  public  discussion. — The  department  offers  service  to  debating  societies, 
civic  clubs,  and  literary  clubs.  Packt^e  libraries  and  bibliographies  are  furnished 
on  present-day  questions.  It  conducts  a  State  High  School  Discusdon  League, 
cooperatively,  on  current  subjects. 

Package  libraries. — Besides  package  libraries,  outlines  for  reading  clubs  are  sup- 
plied. Special  service  is  given  upon  receipt  of  requests  for  information  which  can 
not  be  met  by  regular  package  library  and  bibliography  service. 

Bureau  of  visual  instruction. — The  bureau  lends  lantern  slides  and  motion-picture 
films  on  academic  and  welfare  subjects.  It  also  lends  exhibits  of  pictures,  prints, 
photographs,  and  framed  original  paintings.  Topical  exhibits  on  the  following  sub- 
jects have  been  circulated:  Health,  visiting  nurses,  pure  milk,  housing,  play  and 
recreation,  school  surveys,  parent-teacher  activities,  and  child  welfare.  Programs 
and  exhibits  are  offered  on  public  welfare. 

Surveys  and  investigations. — ^These  are   conducted   to  secure    data  necessary   for 
intelligent  community  action,  in  cooperation  with  boards  of  education,  chambers  of 
commerce,  civic  societies,  etc.     In  addition,  invesHirations  are  made  of  Fpecial  com- 
munity problems,  such  as  markets  in  small  cities,  and  cooperative  retail  delivery. 
ir)3448**— 20 6 
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Community  centers. — ^Assistance  is  given  in  organizing  centers.  GrenenJ  service 
supplements  center  programs  with  lectures,  slides,  etc. 

Community  institutes. — Programs  of  lectures,  conferences,  exhibits,  demonstiationi 
on  community  problems  (generally  a  three  days'  program)  are  held  in  small  dtieB, 
upon  request.    About  8  to  10  each  year  are  held. 

Publications, — ^Twelve  bulletins  are  issued  annually,  on  such  subjects  as  traming 
for  citizenship,  town  beautification,  etc.  Also,  there  are  printed  a  number  of  cir- 
culars on  general  welfare  subjects  and  special  subjects. 


Several  lines  of  special  work,  such  as  the  promotion  of  community  centers  and 
parent-teacher  associations,  are  supported.  Ohild-wel&tfe  work  is  done  in  coopeit- 
tion  with  the  State  boards  and  agencies  like  the  Bed  Cross,  the  State  child-welhn 
committee,  and  local  clubs.  * 

TTNIVEBSITY  OF  IOWA,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

PUBUG  ATVAUtS. 

Bureau  of  public  €uhninistrdtion.^ — ^The  bureau  deals  directly  with  problems  of 
gpvemment  and  administration,  especially  with  reference  to  (1)  municipal  adminis- 
tration, (2)  township  administration,  (3)  county  administration,  and  (4)  State 
administration  of  Iowa. 

Bureau  of  municipal  information, — The  bureau  is  designed  to  be  of  service  in 
handling  all  the  phases  of  city,  town,  or  village  life  in  Iowa. 

Bureau  of  social  welfare. — ^The  bureau  cooperates  with  charity  oiganizations,  social 
centers,  and  all  other  agencies  having  for  their  aim  the  social  betterment  of  com- 
munities. The  bureau  has  made  a  number  of  surveys  in  the  larger  dtiee  of  Iowa, 
dealing  with  constructive  charity.  Survey  service  can  be  secured  by  commercial 
clubs,  philanthropic  agencies,  or  boards  of  supervisors. 

Business  administration. — Service  through  business  institutes  and  by  means  of 
single  lectures.  Assistance  is  given  in  fields  of  business  management,  business  oigan- 
ization,  business  surveys,  salesmanship,  and  accounting  service. 

Debating  and  public  speaking. — ^High  schools  are  given  direct  aid  by  correspondence, 
personal  interviews,  and  special  bulletins. 

Public  Jiealth. — Work  in  public  health  is  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Classes  in  personal  hygiene  and  home  care  of  the  sick  are 
organized  and  taught  in  any  locality  upon  request  from  any  chapter. 

Educational  service. — ^This  service  has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  following 
types  of  work: 

1.  Fostering  the  use  of  educational  tests  and  scales.  Most  of  the  standard  tests 
and  scales  are  kept  in  stock  and  sold  at  cost.  Comparable  results  are  available  in 
many  of  these  tests,  and  the  bureau  assists  in  the  interpretation  of  results  obtained 
and  in  planning  remedial  measures. 

2.  State-wide  surveys  have  been  made  in  the  subjects  of  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
spelling. 

3.  On  invitation  of  the  superintendent  and  school  board  a  survey  of  the  school 
system  of  any  district  will  be  made  and  recommendations  rendered.  This  service 
has  been  given  to  a  number  of  communities  during  the  past  two  years. 

4.  Cooperative  studies.  The  bureau  is  a  central  agency  for  the  coordination  and 
direction  of  cooperative  studies  of  educational  problems  lying  in  the  general  survey 
field.  Correspondence  is  solicited  from  superintendents  and  principals  concerning 
their  special  problems. 

1  The  bureaus  of  public  administration,  municipal  information,  and  social  welliwe  deal  more  largely  with 
the  problems  which  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  public  schools. 
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Lantemslide  service. — A  large  number  of  lantern  slides  especially  made  tor  Iowa 
schools  have  been  prepared.  These  slides  are  divided  into  sets  containing  from  50 
to  100  slides,  each  set  being  accompanied  by  a  complete  descriptive  lecture. 

ChUd  welfare. — A  child-welfare  exhibit  can  be  secured  by  any  organization  interested 
in  this  phase  of  social  welfare. 

Lectures. — ^These  are  provided  for  the  community  in  accordance  with  special  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  extension  division. 

Package  library  service. — ^For  high  schools  and  similar  institutions;  for  business  men. 

Correspondence  study. — University  credit  is  given  under  certain  conditions. 

Patriotic  league. — ^This  is  distinct  from  the  educational  service.  Bibliographies 
on  the  questions  of  the  day,  with  suggestions  as  to  how  these  can  be  handled  in  the 
Tarious  high-school  activities.  At  present  the  league  has  an  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 22,000  high-school  students. 

NOTES. 

Conferences  are  held  on  municipal  affairs,  school  supervision,  organization  and 
administration,  child  welfare,  and  vocational  education.  There  are  conferences  of 
Iowa  newspaper  men,  commercial  club  secretaries,  public  health  officials,  and  relig« 
ions  workers. 

Special  work  in  recreation  is  done,  e.  g.,  training  camp  for  camp-fire  girls  and 
training  camp  for  scoutmasters. 

The  extension  division  has  conducted  a  number  of  short  courses  in  retailing  for  the 
Iowa  State  Retail  Association.  Programs  cover  such  topics  as  the  following:  Profit- 
able business  publicity,  the  community  influences  that  shape  business,  etc. 

TJNIVBBSrrY  OF  KANSAS,  BXTBNSION  DIVISION. 

Department  of  correspondence  study, — ^The  department  offers  instruction  in  pre- 
paratory subjects  and  in  vocational  subjects,  and  also  gives  instruction  of  imiversity 
grade. 

Department  of  general  information. — ^The  department  furnishes  package  libraries, 
prepares  outlines  of  study  for  clubs,  supplies  material  for  debate,  gives  information 
on  matters  of  general  interest,  recommends  and  furnishes  plays  and  recitations,  sup- 
plies lectures,  commencement  speakers,  and  concert  companies. 

Department  of  municipal  reference. — Supplies  information  on  municipal  matters  to 
officials  and  others. 

Department  of  child  welfare. — Assists  schools,  parents,  and  organizations  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

NOTES. 

The  division  also  conducts  merchants'  short  courses  and  five-day  programs  of 
classes  ahd  lectures  on  merchandising  problems. 

The  division  has  developed  a  considerable  visual  instruction  service,  lending  both 
slides  and  motion-picture  films. 

The  division  organizes  regular  extension  classes  in  different  cities  in  the  State. 
These  classes  are  conducted  for  imiversity  credit  and  for  credit  toward  certificates  of 
vocational  training. 

During  the  war  the  division  conducted  war  conferences  and  community  institutes 
and  secured  speakers  on  war  topics. 
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TJNIVBBSITY  OF  KBNTUCKYy  DBPA&13fBNT  OF  X7SIVSBSITT 

BZTENSION. 

Bureau  of  correspondence  study. — Regular  university  studies  may  be  taken  iar  credit 
Preparatory  courses  are  also  offereil.  The  bureau  furnishes  study  outlines  and  other 
assistance  to  clubs  and  individuals. 

Bureau  of  lectures. — The  university  offers,  through  the  bureau,  lectures  singly  or  in 
series;  speakers  for  institutes;  commencement  addresses;  lectures  for  special  pur- 
poses, including  Americanization. 

Bureau  of  debating  and  public  discussion. — The  bureau  supplies  subjects  for  debates, 
with  bibliographies,  facts,  and  argimtients  on  special  subjects,  guides,  reports,  and 
btdletins.  The  bureau  fosters  discussion  by  civic  organizations,  maintains  package 
library  service,  and  cooperates  with  the  department  of  public  speaking  in  holding 
State  debating  contests. 

Bureau  of  general  information  and  welfare. — ^The  ac^vities  fall  along  the  followiog 
lines: 

1.  Clearing  house  for  inquiries. 

2.  Reports  on  special  subjects. 

3.  Information  on  social  conditions,  municipal  problems,  etc. 

4.  Assistance  in  community  dramatics. 

The  division  of  university  extension  was  definitely  (M^anized  in  1919.  Previously 
extension  work  was  conducted  by  a  faculty  committee. 

HASSACHUSBTTS   BOABD    OF    EDUCATION,    DBPA&TMBNT  OF 
T7NIVBBSITY  EXTENSION. 

Correspondence  instruction. — Academic  courses  are  given  as  well  as  many  special 
practical  courses,  such  as  retail  salesmanship,  household  management,  plan  reading 
and  estimating,  safety  engineering,  civics  for  naturalization.  Most  courses  contain 
20  assignments  or  lessons.  Shorter  courses  of  10  assignments  have  been  successfully 
used. 

Class  instruction. — Subjects  are  taught  by  the  usual  class  method  in  centers  in 
different  parts  of  Massachusetts.    No  tuition  fees  are  charged. 

Special  information  service. — In  the  department  of  university  extension  experts  in 
a  variety  of  subjects  are  employed  as  instructois.  Thus  there  is  available  for  students 
a  wide  range  of  expert  information,  in  case  an  arrangement  is  provided  to  place  it 
promptly  and  easily  within  reach  of  individuals.  Such  an  arrangement  has  been 
provided,  and  there  are  indications  that,  as  this  service  becomes  generally  known, 
it  will  be  widely  used. 

Through  its  information  service  the  department  offers  to  anerwer  or  give  expert 
opinion  on  any  reasonable  question  that  falls  within  its  r^ular  fields  of  study,  namdy, 
mechanics,  mathematics,  engineering,  English,  Spanish,  French,  civics,  economics, 
history,  business  administration,  household  economics,  education. 

Publications. — The  department  publishes  bulletins  six  times  a  year.  They  are  of 
two  kinds:  Announcements  of  coiurses,  and  pamphlets  to  give  permanent  and  readily 
usable  form  to  educational  material  of  special  significance. 

COHHI88TON  ON  EXTENSION  COX7BSES,  OAMBEIDaB, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  commission  represents  the  following  10  educational  institutions:  Harvard 
University,  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston  College, 
Boston  University,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Wellesley  College,  Simmons  Collie,  Mas- 
Eachusetts  Board  of  Education,  school  committee  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Courses  of 
college  credit  are  given  by  college  professors.  Students  must  meet  college  require- 
ments. 
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Courses  carry  credit  toward  the  degree  of  associate  of  arts  at  Harvard,  Kadcliffe, 
Tufto,  and  Welledey.  For  this  degree,  17  full  courses  are  required  of  the  student, 
which  must  include  the  equivalent  of  one  full  course ^rom  each  of  the  following: 

1.  Language,  literature,  fine  arts,  or  music. 

2.  Natural  sciences. 

3.  History,  or  political  and  social  sciences. 

4.  Philosophy,  or  mathematics. 

T7NIVBBSITY  OF  HIOHiaAN,  BZTBNSION  DIVISION. 

The  extension  division  includes  the  following  13  bureaus: 

University  extension  courses. — The  extension  division  offers  free  extension  lectures. 
The  lectures  are  arranged  in  series,  according  to  the  credit  plan.  A  list  of  these  is 
given  in  the  extension  announcement.    Extension  courses  are  given  for  credit. 

Visual  instruction. — The  bureau  furnishes  slides,  charts,  and  films.  A  list  of  the 
slides  available  is  published  in  the  extension  announcement. 

Public  speaking  and  debating. — The  bureau  conducts  a  high  school  debating  league. 
Briefs  and  data  are  furnished. 

Library  extension  service. — Package  libraries  are  lent,  together  with  bibliographies. 
Loans  are  made  to  other  libraries;  abstracts  of  articles  are  drawn  up;  advice  and  other 
service  is  given  to  individuals,  to  civic  clubs,  and  other  organizations. 

Extension  conferences. — (Conferences  on  municipal,  civic,  and  health  problems  are 
held  fpr  teachers,  librarians,  and  others. 

Public  service,  department  of  education. — The  bureau  makes  inspection  of  schools, 
conducts  school  surveys,  has  a  psychological  testing  service  and  a  teachers'  appoint- 
ment service. 

Museum  extension  service. — The  bureau  gives  information,  lends  specimens,  and 
publishes  buUettns. 

Municipal  reference  bureau. — Information  is  supplied  on  municipal  problems  and 
government  administration.    Documents  and  other  material  are  lent. 

Architecture  and  civic  improvement. — Educational  and  advisory  service,  including 
lectures  and  class  instruction. 

Landscape  design  and  civic  improvement. — Lectures,  counsel  on  city  planning,  and 
general  advice. 

Forestry  extension  service. — Lectures,  advice,  and  testing  of  commercial  woods. 

Engineering  extension  service. — Courses  in  highway  engineering,  laboratory  service, 
reports.  • 

Public  health  service. — Service  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  and  of  a  dental  clinic;  labor- 
atory and  hospital  service;  lectures. 

NOTES. 

*'In  connection  with  its  extension  service  the  University  of  Michigan  seeks  to 
operate,  as  far  as  possible,  through  the  avenue  of  established  university  channels;  it 
seeks  to  make  use  of  such  existing  university  facilities  as  are  available.  For  example, 
its  library  extension  service  is  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  regularly  organ- 
ized library  staff;  questions  relating  to  municipal  affairs  are  referred  to  the  municipal 
reference  bureau;  those  touching  on  forestry  to  the  forestry  department;  extension 
service  affecting  road  improvement  and  sanitary  engineering,  to  the  municipal,  high- 
way and  sanitary  departments  of  the  engineering  college;  matters  relating  to  public 
health,  to  the  medical  schools,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  policy  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  is  to  render  to  the  people  of  the  State,  through  the  medium  of  its 
extension  division,  the  largest  possible  measure  of  public  service  commensurate  with 
the  equipment  and  facilities  of  an  educational  institution  of  university  grade."  ' 


I  DnUetln  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  "Extension  Sonice   191»-19." 
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XJKIVBBSrrY  OF  XINNBSOTA,  BZTBNSIOK  DIVISZOK. 

Correspondence  instruction. — Courses  are  offered  in  collegiate,  industrial,  and  busi- 
ness branches.    Courses  for  credit. 

Class  instruction. — Classes  are  organized  in  larger  cities.  Courses  are  given  for  credit 
in  science,  literature,  art,  business,  and  engineering. 

Short  courses. — One  and  three- week  courses  in  merchandising.  A  one-year  course 
is  given  in  business.    Outlines  of  the  courses  are  given  in  the  extension  announcement. 

Municipal  rejerence  bureau. — Material  is  collected  on  city  problems.  The  progrun 
of  the  League  of  Minnesota  Municipalities  is  prepared  by  the  bureau,  whose  secretary 
is  editor  of  its  official  magazine,  *  'Minnesota  Municipalities. ' '    Conventions  are  held. 

Lecture  and  lyceum  service. — Single  lectures  are  given,  and  also  lectures  in  series. 
The  department  has  charge  of  lyceum  courses  of  popular  lectures,  concerts,  and 
entertainments. 

University  weeks. — Six-day  programs  of  educational  lectures  and  entertainment  by 
faculty  members,  students  and  professional  musicians,  designed  to  present  the  prin- 
cipal activities  of  university  life. 

Visual  instruction. — ^The  department  sends  out  sets  of  slides,  each  with  a  syllabus 
or  typewritten  lecture.    A  list  is  given  in  the  extension  announcement. 

Community  drama  service. — Plays  suitable  for  amateur  acting  are  selected  and  sent 
out.    Adx-ice  is  given  as  to  costumes  and  scenery. 

Community  centers. — Service  of  an  organizer  for  the  promotion  of  wider  use  of 
schools  and  of  greater  town  success.    Advice,  model  constitutions,  programs,  etc. 

Debating  and  general  information  bureau. — ^The  bureau  conducts  a  State  higji-school 
debating  league  and  prepares  bulletins  and  bibliographies. 

TTNIYBBSTTY  OF  MISSOT7BI,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

Correspondence  courses. — College  and  high-school  courses.  A  list  is  published 
in  the  extension  announcement.    All  college  courses  count  toward  graduation. 

Lecture  courses  in  extension  centers. — Extension  lectures  are  given  on  special  sub- 
jects [fursued  at  the  centers.  Lectures  are  given  by  an  instructor,  written  papen 
are  required,  and  a  final  examination  is  held.  If  the  work  is  successfully  done, 
credit  is  given. 

Loan  of  books. — ^The  university  library  lends  books  for  study  in  the  extensioD 
courses  and  also  upon  special  application  to  high  schools  and  individuals. 

Package  libraries  and  debating. — ^The  university  library  and  the  Missouri  State 
library  commission  send  out  packages  of  debating  material  free  of  charge,  except 
for  transportation.  The  material  covers  both  sides  of  given  questions  and  may  be 
retained  six  weeks.  The  same  material  when  not  used  in  high  schools  is  available 
for  clubs  and  commimity  centers. 

Lantern  slides. — The  department  furnishes  to  high  schools  sets  of  from  20  to  90 
slides  free  except  for  transportation.    A  list  is  given  in  the  extension  announcement 

Art  exhibit. — The  department  of  art  of  the  university  sends  out  a  special  collection 
of  exhibits  to  a  number  of  the  larger  schools  free  except  for  transportation. 

Bulletins  of  in/orTnaiion.— Bulletins  on  subjects  of  general  and  special  interest. 

Municipal  reference  bureau. — ^The  bureau  furnishes  information  to  cities  and  towns 
of  Missouri  on  questions  relating  to  civic  affairs.  Collections  of  bulletins  and  news- 
paper clippings  on  various  topics,  e.  g.,  waterworks,  sewers,  lighting,  paving. 

School  of  social  economy^  St.  Louis. — ^The  school  has  been  placed  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  division  of  university  extension.  It  offers  advantages  for  special 
training  in  sociology  and  social  welfare  work.  Teaching  and  investigations  are 
under  the  direct  chaige  of  Dr.  George  B.  Mangold. 
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jnsrrrsRBrrY  of  Montana,  pttblic-sbbvice  division. 

Correspondence  study  department. — Courses  are  given  through  correspondence 
in  the  following  departments  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences:  Art,  business  admin- 
istration, English  and  literature,  Greek,  history,  home  economics,  journalism,  Latin, 
library  science,  mathematics,  modem  languages,  psychology,  zoology.  Credit 
toward  graduation  is  given  by  the  university  for  correspondence  work  of  collegiate* 
rank,  but  the  maTimnm  credit  toward  a  university  degree  which  may  be  earned  by 
correspondence  study  niay  not  exceed  one-half  of  ^e  credits  required  for  graduation. 

Department  of  public  lectures. — Lectures  are  given  singly  and  in  series.  During 
the  war  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  Nations  of  the  War' '  was  given  in  some  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  State.  The  extension  division  supplies  lyceum  courses  and  commence- 
ment speakers. 

Extension  courses  in  connection  with  the  correspondence  study  department  have 
been  given  in  various  cities  of  the  State.  The  instructor  lectures  every  two  weeks 
to  the  class,  which  in  the  meantime  prepares  certain  written  work. 

Bureau  of  public  information. — The  bureau  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  information  on  all  classes  of  subjects.  Each  letter  of  inquiry  is  answered 
carefully,  and  when  full  information  is  desired  for  debates,  etc.,  package  libraries 
are  sent  out  by  the  imiversity  library. 

At  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Bozeman,  through  the  engineering 
extension  service,  courses  are  offered  in  shop  calculation,  drawing,  design,  electrical 
machinery,  heat  and  steam,  internal-combustion  engines,  etc. 

TJNIVBBSITY  OF  NEBBASKA,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

Correspondence  study. — Credit  and  noncredit  courses. 

Inttructvm  by  i«cture«.— Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  available  as 
lecturers. 

Debating  and  public  discussion. — ^The  department  maintains  a  loan  library  of  books, 
periodicals,  etc.,  relating  to  questions  of  ^e  day.  It  issues  bulletins  on  social  topics 
and  keeps  in  touch  by  correspondence  or  personal  interview  with  civic  leagues, 
town  councils,  library  and  school  boards,  business  men's  clubs,  and  high-school 
Bocietiee.    It  also  conducts  a  high-school  debating  league. 

General  information  and  welfare. — ^The  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  investigate 
)»t>blems — artistic,  literary,  historical,  social,  industrial,  political,  and  educational — 
and  also  special  problems  in  government  and  business,  sanitation,  lighting,  banking. 
Information  is  given  on  request.  It  furnishes  lantern  slides  and  films  to  high  schools 
and  educational  gatherings.  Aid  is  given  in  dramatic  art  by  sending  out  persons 
to  drill  individuals  or  groups,  and  by  supplying  appropriate  selections. 

Red  Cross  work. — Extension  courses  are  offered  in  first  aid,  home  nursing,  surgical 
dressing,  and  dietetics.  The  university  aids  the  department  of  civilian  relief  in 
instituting  chapter  courses. 

NOTES. 

Classes  in  commerce,  engineering,  history,  and  art  are  organized  from  time  to  time 
at  Lincoln  and  Omaha.  A  bureau  of  professional  service  gives  aid  to  school  boards 
and  others  desiring  to  secure  competent  professional  assistance  by  securing  and  tran- 
scribing information  regarding  vacancies  and  the  qualifications  of  candidates. 

TTNIVEBSITY  OF  NEVADA. 

The  university  conducts  three  schools  of  mines,  at  Tonapah,  Ely,  and  Goldfield. 
They  give  secondary  training  in  mining  and  milling  subjects.  Classes  are  held  in 
the  morning  and  evening  to  accomodate  shifts  of  workmen.  The  university  offers 
a  prospectors'  short  course  of  four  weeks*  duration,  consisting  of  lectures  and  class  work 
in  assaying,  mineralogy,  geology,  etc. 
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TJNIVBBSITY  OF  NEW  KBXICO,  BZTBNSION  DIVISION. 

Correspondence  study. — Correspondence  study  is  under  the  direction  of  the  univer- 
sity faculty. 

Lectures. — Lectures  are  given  in  series,  "with  syllabi,  for  study  clubs,  and  single 
lectures  for  special  groups  and  general  audiences.. 

•    Extension   teaching. — In   cooperation    with    educational   institutions   conducting 
continuation  and  evening  schools. 

Debating  and  public  discussion. — Stimulated  by  State  con  tests.  Bulletins  containing 
formulated  questions  with  briefs  and  bibliographies,  and  library  loan  material. 

General  information. — On  matters  pertaining  to  education.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, public  health,  civic  improvement,  and  other  subjects. 

SurveySf  research^  and  investigation. — ^These  are  made  in  fields  and  on  subjeirts  of 
community  and  State  importance. 

Suggestive  aid. — Aid  is  given  to  county,  town,  and  municipal  boards,  commissions, 
and  councils,  school  boards,  commercial  clubs,  civic  and  economic  betterment  asso- 
ciations. 

Exhibits,  con/erencesy  and  institutes. — These  are  held  for  public  information  upon 
vocational,  educational,  and  social  welfare  matters. 

The  division  was  reorganized  in  1919,  and  provision  made  for  expansion  of  the  work 
prex-iously  conducted. 

COLUMBIA    TJNIVBBSITY    (NEW    YOBK),    EXTENSION    TEACHINCT 

DEPABTMENT. 

The  statutes  of  the  university  define  extension  teaching  as  instruction  given  by 
university  officers  and  under  the  administrative  supervision  and  control  of  the  uni- 
versity, either  away  from  the  university  buildings  or  at  the  university,  for  the  benefit 
of  students  unable  to  attend  the  regular  courses  of  instruction. 

Students. — Courses  in  extension  teaching  are  planned  for  two  classes  of  students: 
(1 )  Men  and  women  who  can  give  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  study  and  who  desire 
to  pursue  subjects  included  in  a  liberal  education  of  the  character  and  grade  of  a 
college  or  professional  school,  but  without  any  reference  to  an  academic  degree;  (2) 
those  who  look  forward  to  qualifying  themselves  to  obtain  in  the  future  academic 
recognition  involving  acceptance  of  the  work  which  they  may  satisfactorily  complete 
in  extension  teaching. 

Courses  of  instruction. — Under  the  direction  of  the  university  council,  courBes  are 
offered  in  extension  teaching  which  count  toward  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Regular  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  in  extension  teaching 
which,  in  many  instances,  are  coordinated  so  as  to  form  at  least  the  first  years  of  colle- 
giate and  professional  w  ork,  thus  pro\iding  in  the  evening  at  Momingside  Heists, 
and  elsewhere,  courses  in  subjects  which  are  generally  offered  in  the  freshman,  sopho- 
more, and  junior  years  of  college,  so  that  students  may  qualify  themselves  for  admis- 
sion with  advanced  standing  to  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College  or  other  insti- 
tutions, as  candidates  for  the  d^rees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science. 

There  are  also  offered  at  Momingside  Heights  subjects  which  are  required  of  students 
in  the  schools  of  mines,  engineering,  and  chemistry.  Evening  courses  are  offered 
in  architecture,  leading  to  a  certificate;  also  evening  courses  in  business;  and  a  series 
of  courses  intended  to  equip  students  for  the  positicm  of  private  secretary. 

.V  two-year  course  in  practical  optics  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  department 
of  physics  for  the  special  training  of  those  who  expect  to  become  optometrists. 

Teachers*  college  offers  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  extension  teaching 
about  130  technical  courses  in  the  various  fields  of  pracitical  arts,  i.  e.,  household  arts, 
fine  arts,  industrial  arte,  music,  physical  training  and  nursing,  and  health.  In  many 
of  the  courses  the  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  regular  classes  of  the 
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Bchool  of  pnetical  arts.  In  other  cases,'  special  classes  are  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  desiring  instruction  in  practical  arts  for  use  in  the  home. 

A  large  number  of  other  courses  in  varied  subjects  is  given  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
on  Saturday,  which  repeat  those  in  liberal  studies  offered  in  the  colleges  of  the  uni- 
versity.  These  are  given  in  the  same  manner  and  often  by  the  same  instructors  as 
the  regular  courses.    In  most  instances  university  credit  is  granted. 

Numerous  courses  are  given  at  various  oerU^s.  These  are  either  regular  courses  of 
collegiate  grade  or  short  lecture  courses  without  academic  credit. 

Lecture-study  courses  in  certain  subjects,  forming  15  or  30  lectures  alternating  with 
quiz  or  conference  hours,  are  given  at  Momingside  Heights  and  at  centers  when 
requested. 

Centers  for  the  study  of  choral  music  are  maintained  at  Momingside  Heights  and 
Brooklyn,  and  choral  concerts  are  given  during  the  year.  The  department  of  exten- 
sion teaching  also  maintains  the  institute  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Instituie  of  arts  and  seimees. — ^The  institute  of  arts  and  sciences  i»  the  nonacademic 
division  of  ^e  department  of  extension  teaching.  The  aim  of  the  institute  is  to  pro- 
vide a  popular  late  afternoon  and  evening  program  consisting  of  general  lectures  and 
events  of  a  cultural  nature. 

The  program  is  planned  for  busy  men  and  women.  The  scope  includes  lectures, 
^ven  singly  or  in  series  of  six,  on  history,  literature,  art,  music,  household  arts,  science, 
and  on  current  economic  and  social  problems;  it  comprises  also  illustrated  travel 
lectures,  dramatic  recitals,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  as  well  as  chamber  music 
concerts. 

The  pFogram  is  subscribed  for  as  a  whole.  The  annual  dues  are  $10,  payable  in 
advance,  with  an  enrollment  fee  of  |5,  payable  only  once,  provided  the  enrollment 
does  not  lapse. 

UNIVEBSITY  OF  NOBTH  CABOIJNA,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

General  information. — Literature  is  lent  by  the  university.  Study  outlines  on  sub- 
jects of  general  interest. 

InatruOion  hy  leetyres. — Lectures  for  clubs,  institutes,  etc.,  on  general  or  technical 
subjects.    Popular  lectures  and  lectures  for  special  occasions. 

Correspondence  courses, — Credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  some  of  the  courses. 
Several  are  offered  for  the  benefit  of  women's  clubs. 

Ddnte  and  declamation. — Bulletins  are  issued  on  a  number  of  subjects  for  debate. 
Material  is  sent  from  the  university  library.  The  bureau  conducts  a  high-school  de- 
bating union. 

CowUy  econovMc  and  social  suryets. — Bulletins  containing  results  are  issued  by  the 
extension  division. 

Municipal  r^erence  aids, — The  bureau  studies  municipal  legislative  problems  and 
fumishee  material  bearing  on  thein. 

Educational  assistance. — The  school  of  education  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  teachers 
and  principals. 

Instruction  in  road  engineering. — The  university  holds  an  annual  road  institute  at 
the  univ^^ity  campus,  the  institute  consisting  of  a  week's  session  of  lectures,  discus- 
sions, exhibits,  and  demonstrations.    The  bureau  issues  annual  bulletins  and  circidars. 

War  information  series. — A  list  of  leaflets  and  publications  is  given  in  the  university 
catalogue. 

NOTES. 

The  university  has  conducted  some  extension  work  in  medical  instruction. 

During  1918-19  the  war  information  series  of  bulletins  was  supplemented  by  war 
information  leaflets  dealing  with  reconstruction  problems. 

Hie  extension  division  has  direct  cooperation  with  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  supplies  club  outlines,  and  gives  other  assistance. 
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The  division  conducts  package  library  service  on  current  public  questkms.  It  pro- 
vides also  a  motion  picture  film  service  and  aids  to  community  drama. 

TTNIVEBSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA,  BZTBN8ION  DIVISION. 

I.  BUREAU   OP  BDUCATIONAL  COOPERATION. 

Correspondence  study. — Courses  are  given  in  college  and  vocational  subjects  under 
the  direction  of  the  tmiversity  &u:ulty.  Credit  toward  graduation  is  allowed  for  one- 
foiirth  of  the  course.    The  catalogue  contains  a  list  of  the  courses  offered. 

Lectures, — Lectures  are  given  in  series,  with  syllabi,  for  study  clubs;  single  lec- 
tures, for  special  groups  and  general  audiences. 

Concerts  and  recitals. — ^These  are  provided  for  music  and  culture  clubs,  and  also  for 
community  lecture  and  entertainment  courses. 

Extension  courses  for  club  study. — The  courses  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging cultural  and  vocational  education. 

Debating  and  public  discussion. — ^The  bureau  promotes  and  directs  interest  in  the 
study  and  discussion  of  public  questions;  selects  questions  for  discussion  and  conduct* 
the  State  high-school  debating  league  and  declamation  contests.  In  addition  it  rec- 
ommends literary  material  and  bibliographies  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  papers 
and  speeches. 

Visual  instruction. — ^The  bureau  lends  lantern  slides  and  exhibits. 

n.    BUREAU   OP, PUBLIC  INPORMATION. 

General  information. — General  information  is  offered  concerning  municipal  afbdn 
and  educational  matters »  Suggestive  aid  for  individuals,  school  boards,  commerciil 
clubs,  civic  and  economic  betterment  associations. 

News  service. — Service  is  given  covering  university  activities  and  the  general  op- 
portunities of  education. 

Conferences  and  community  institutes. — ^These  are  held  for  public  information  upon 
vocational,  educational,  and  social  welfare  matters. 

Investigation  and  research. — Studies  in  economics;  investigations  of  social  and  munici- 
pal conditions. 

Library  assistance. — Books,  pamphlets,  magazinee,  and  clipiMngs  lent.  The  appli- 
cant provides  postage. 

The  extension  division  was  reorganized  in  1919. 

TTNIVEBSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA,  EXTBNGDCON  DIVISION. 

Department  of  public  information  and  welfare. — ^The  department  fumishee  informa- 
tion from  the  university's  accumulation  of  material  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
public  welfare.  The  work  of  the  department  is  extended  through  the  foUowing 
bureaus: 

Municipal  reference  bureau. — The  bureau  gathers  and  distributes  information  con- 
cerning water,  light,  paving,  drainage,  sanitation,  fire  protection,  parks,  etc.  To- 
gether with  the  bureau  of  information  of  the  Oklahoma  Municipal  League  it  issues 
a  quarterly  bulletin,  *' Oklahoma  Municipalities.'* 

Commercial  reference  bureau. — ^The  bureau  gathers  and  disseminates  information 
pertaining  to  business,  commerce,  manufacturing,  markets,  etc. 

Bureau  of  social  center  development. — Aid  is  given  in  bringing  about  harmony  and 
cooperation  in  communities,  and  also  in  rendering  democracy  more  efficient. 

Public  discussion  and  club  service. — ^The  bureau  promotes  and  assists  debating 
through  bulletins  on  important  subjects.  The  bulletins  give  complete,  impartial, 
and  authoritative  information  on  both  sides  of  a  question.    More  than  170,000  hare 
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beeD  issued.  Under  current-events  study,  topics  are  selected  for  school  classes, 
men 's  and  women 's  clubs.    Special  bullet  ins  are  issued . 

Btgh-school  debating. — Bulletins,-  with  briefs,  bibliographies,  and  other  informa- 
tion, are  furnished  to  high-school  debating  classes.  The  bureau  conducts  a  State 
high-school  debating  league. 

Traveling  libraries. — Thirty-five  rural  and  fifteen  municipal  traveling  libraries  in 
circulation. 

OTHER   DEPARTMENTS   AND   BUREAUS. 

Correspondence  study. — More  than  700  courses  are  offered  by  the  divison.  These 
may  be  used  extensively  to  complete  the  university  coiurse. 

Extension  classes. — ^These  are  intended  particularly  for  teachers  in  various  parts  of 
the  State.    Syllabi  and  outlines  are  furnished. 

Extension  lectures. — Forty-five  lecturers  from  the  faculty  are  available,  l>eeides 
various  musical  organizations.  Entertainments  are  provided  for  lyceum  courses. 
The  lectures  and  entertainments  are  given  free,  except  for  traveling  expenses. 

Community  music  bureau. — ^The  department  keeps  musical  instructors  in  the  field 
who  teach  for  two  weeks  at  a  place  and  endeavor  to  organize  the  musical  resources. 
It  has  published  a  collection  of  about  60  songs,  "Oklahoma  Community  Songs," 
about  6,000  copies. 

Department  of  visual  instruction. — ^The  department  offers,  especially  to  rtiral  com- 
munities, printed  illustrated  lectures  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Motion  pictures  cir- 
culated. 

Conferences. — Conferences  have  been  held  at  the  university  on  taxation,  rural 
problems,  and  good  roads. 

Merchants*  short  courses  have  been  held  by  the  division;  also  State  contests  in  music, 
ex  tempore  speaking,  and  declamation.  The  department  of  general  information  and 
welfare  conducts  community  institutes  and  publishes  informational  bulletins  on 
community  welfare. 

TTNIVEBSITY  OF  OBEOON,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

EXTENSION   TBACHINO. 

Correspondence  study. 

Extension  classes. — Intensive  study  classes  are  offered',  extensive  or  general  in- 
struction cfasses  (conducted  largely  by  lectures),  and  also  special  classes. 

Oregon  Teachers*  Reading  Circle. — Certificates  are  offered  upon  completion  of  courses. 

SOCIAL   WELFARE. 

Lectures, — Faculty  members  give  a  large  number  of  lectures  with  no  extra  com- 
pensation. 

Visual  instruction. — Slides,  films,  exhibits,  mineral  sets,  and  microscopic  slides. 
General  university  exhibits. 

Community  music  and  drama. — Direction  and  assistance  is  given  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  hi^-«chool  plays  and  in  high-school  music.  A  play-writing  contest  is  con- 
ducted. 

Public  discussion  and  club  service. — The  bureau  lends  package  libraries  and  con- 
ducts a  hi^-flchool  debating  league.  Women 's  clubs  and  other  groups  are  supplied 
with  study  outlines,  reference  books,  and  personal  instruction. 

Red  Cross  service, — Lectures,  exhibits,  bulletins,  institutes,  service  in  civilian 
relief. 

Child  welfare, — ^The  Oregon  Child  Welfare  Commission,  composed  of  five  members 
of  the  university  faculty,  has  arranged  for  a  child  welfare  survey  of  the  State.  The 
commission  has  organized  a  psychopathic  clinic  which  examines  children  free  of 
charge  and  suggests  lines  of  correctional  treatment. 
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Public  information. — The- extension  division  is  the  distributing  agency  for  sudi 
material  as  the  university  is  able  to  gather  and  to  put  into  usable  form  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  Inquiries  are  answered  by  the  division  staff  and  univefsity 
professors. 

UJNiVEBSITY     OF    PITTSBXTBOHy     DIVISION     OF     T7NIVBBSITY 

EXTENSION. 

General  education  section. — Publications.  Appointment  bureau;  the  bureau  con- 
ducts student  employment,  teacher  appointment,  and  general  alumni  appointmenV 
General  information  service.  Educational  meetings  and  conventions.  Educational 
measiirements. 

Extra-mural  instruction  departm>ent. — Formal  instruction.  Class  instruction  is  con- 
ducted by  the  regular  imiversity  faculty.  Courses  for  credit  include  a  wide  range 
of  standardized  university  courses  of  the  same  grade  as  those  offered  on  the  campus. 

Correspondence  instruction.  Formerly  the  extension  division  utilized  those 
resources  available  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  The  division  has  assumed  exclu- 
sive control  and  administration  of  this  work  and  offers  courses  of  its  own. 

Lectures. — ^The  regular  staff  of  the  university  is  used  by  this  bureau.  Single  lee-, 
tures,  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  are  offered.    No  imivernty  credit  is  given. 

Conunimity  center.  The  bureau  does  work  in  Americanization,  conducts  school 
and  social  surveys,  investigations,  research,  and  gives  expert  advice  on  c(Hnmunity 
problems. 

Public  service  department. — Informal  instruction.  Package  Library  Bureau.  The 
biu^eau  furnishes  brie&,  bibliographies,  and  club  study  programs.  In  addition  to  the 
stimulation  of  debates  and  literary  activities  in  high  schools,  the  bureau  conducts  t 
large  debate  and  literary  contest  for  high-school  students  on  the  imtversity  campus. 

Visual  Biu'eau.  The  bureau  lends  lantern  slides  owned  by  the  university  and 
educational  motion  picture  films  contributed  by  industrial  concerns  or  fumi^ed  by 
the  United  States  Biu'eau  of  Education. 

School  rehttions.  The  bureau  has  charge  of  high-school  visitation,  interscholastic 
contests,  and  student  welfare. 

Business  and  commercial  development. — Business  surveys;  business  short  cotbrses; 
cooperative  work  with  conmiercial  clubs. 

TTNIVEBSITY  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

Correspondence  courses. — The  combes  are  based  on  textbooks,  special  reports,  and 
special  references  fimdshed  by  the  tmiversity  library,  and  on  special  correspondence 
by  the  professor  giving  the  course.    A  final  written  examination  is  given. 

Extension  classes, — ^The  work  is  conducted  by  regular  m^nbers  of  the  foculty  who 
meet  extra-mural  classes  on  Friday  evenings  and  Saturdays  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  Classes  are  held  every  four  weeks  and  written  work  is  done  in  the  interim. 
(  ourses  offered  in  education,  sociology,  economics,  fine  arts,  and  languages. 

Department  of  visual  instruction. — Slides,  films,  and  charts  are  circulated  in  the 
State. 

TTNIVEBSITY  OF  TEXAS,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

BXTENSION  TBAGHINO. 

Correspondence  instruction. — Courses  are  given  for  university  credit,  entrance  credit, 
preparation  for  teachers'  examination.  Courses  cover  many  subjects,  including  busi- 
ness and  vocational  work.    Courses  in  law  are  given  without  credit. 

Group  study  courses. — ^These  are  offered  for  women's  clubs,  teachers,  business  men, 
labor  unions,  mothers'  clubs,  literary  societies,  etc.  Instruction  is  given  through  the 
medium  of  an  outlined  course,  the  instructor  keeping  in  touch  through  correspondence 
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tnd  pereomJ  visits.    A  reference  library  is  available.    The  courses  are  a  combination 
of  the  correspondence  and  lecture  plan. 

Extennon  classes. — Classes  not  provided  for  in  the  regular  university  ciurieulum 
are  conducted  either  by  university  instructors  or  other  competent  persons. 

PUBUC   WBLFARE   8BRVICB.      • 

Bureau  of  home  welfare, — Lecturers  and  demonstrators  attend  fairs  and  county 
educational  meetings.  "One-week  schools'*  are  held  for  women's  organizations. 
BuUetins  are  published. 

Division  of  ifrfarmation, — The  division  fiunishes  instruction  sind  entertainment  by 
exhibits,  slides,  films,  music,  etc.  It  also  circulates  package  libraries  and  answers 
requests  for  information. 

Public  lectures  and  publicity, — Information  is  given  on  questions  of  the  day,  and  on 
phases  of  literature,  science,  and  art. 

School  interests. — ^A  imiversity  interscholastic  league  has  been  organized.  The 
bureau  conducts  contests  in  debate,  declamation,  spelling,  vocational  work,  and 
athletics.  It  strives  to  promote  the  school  as  a  commimity  center,  particularly  in 
rural  districts.  It  conducts  county  educational  campaigns.  The  imiversity  pro\ides 
two  rural  specialists  for  educational  campaigns  in  nunl  districts. 

T7NIVBB8ITY  OF  X7TAH,  BXTBN8ION  DIVISION. 

Bureau  of  instruction. — Extension  classes  and  correspondence  study.  Courses  in 
business,  trades,  and  industries,  mining,  and  special  courses  for  teachers  and  for 
mothers.     Classes  are  formed  upon  the  application  of  10  people  for  the  same  work. 

Bureau  of  jmblic  service. — Community  and  health  institutes  are  conducted  by  the 
bureau.  (Mid  welbre  work  is  supervised.  Cooperative  work  is  done  with  the 
State  and  National  Government  in  baby-saving  campaigns.  The  general  work  of  the 
bureau  coven  water  supply,  sanitation,  recreation,  playgrounds,  public  improvements, 
lighting  systems,  street  pavements,  libraries,  social  conditions  and  needs,  public 
accounts. 

Visual  tiufrueeum.— Slides  and  films  circulated  in  the  State. 

General  information  service. — The  bureau  invitee  inquiries  upon  any  subject  about 
which  it  may  be  supposed  to  possess  information .  It  disseminates  i  nformation  through 
bulletins  and  the  press.    It  conducts  a  high  school  debating  league. 

Lecturesand  entertainments. — The  bureau  acts  as  an  exchange  for  lecturers  and  artists. 
A  Ust  of  the  lectures  available  is  published  in  the  extension  announcement. 

Teachers^  service. — With  the  cooperation  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  the 
Utah  Ekiucational  Association,  the  extension  division  publishes  ''The  Utah  Edu- 
cational Review.'* 

Americanization  and  educational  work. — Special  lectures,  institutes,  training  of 
teachon,  vocational  instruction. 

T7NIVBBSITY  OF  VIBGINIA,  BXTBN8ION  DIVISION. 

Instruction  by  lectures.  Debate  and  public  discussion.  Package  libraries.  Vir- 
ginia high  school  quarterly.  Bureau  of  publication.  Bureau  of  appointment.  War 
extension  service. 

State  Geological  Survey  and  State  Forestry  department.  These  two  departments 
devote  practically  all  their  time  to  extension  work. 

Moonlight  schools,  medical  dispensaries,  and  rural  life  conferences  are  carried 
on  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  extension  service.  The  conference  is  in  connection  Mrith  the 
summer  school,  and  is  held  for  one  week.  The  proceedings  are  published  and  widely 
distributed. 
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TJNIVBBSITY  OF  WASHZNOTON,  EZTBN8I0N  DIVISION. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Corre$pondence  study  in  academic  and  noncredit  couiBes. 

Extension  classes  are  held  in  seven  different  cities.  Evening  classes  are  hdd  at 
the  university. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMUNITY   SERVICE. 

The  bureau  of  lectures  offers  medical  lectures  and  clinics.  Lectures  are  offered  in 
series,  and  in  courses. 

Bureau  of  debate  and  discussion. — The  bureau  circulates  package  libraries,  bibli- 
ographies, etc.  It  also  issues  debating  bulletins,  containing  outlines  of  subjects  of 
debate. 

Bureau  of  municipal  and  legislative  research. — The  bureau  collects  statutes,  ordi- 
nances, charters,  and  other  documents.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  League  of  Washington  Municipalities  which  issues  a  bulletin  entitled 
**  Washington  Municipalities." 

Bureau  of  civic  development. — The  bureau  extends  advice  to  centers  and  ci>-ic  clubs, 
and  gives  general  service  to  community  centers. 

State  tax  conference.  Annual  newspaper  institutes.  School  surveys.  Mineral 
collections.  Educational  surveys.  General  information.  Publications.  Journals, 
bulletins,  circulars  of  information,  etc. 


Some  extension  work  not  administered  by  the  extension  division  is  as  follows: 
Psychological  clinics;  laboratory  examination  of  children.  The  college  of  mines 
issues  bulletins,  holds  a  three  months'  training  session  for  miners,  and  does  laboratory 
work. 

TJNIVBBSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

Department  of  correspondence  study. — Instruction  is  given  by  coireBpoiidence  and  in 
class  groups.    A  list  of  the  courses  offered  is  given  in  the  extension  announcement. 

Department  of  instruction  'by  lectures. — University,  lectures  are  given  singly  and  in 
series.  In  addition  are  offered  concert  recitals  and  reading  programs.  Institutes, 
conventions,  commencements,  etc.,  are  provided  for. 

Departm^ent  of  debating  and  public  discxission. — Bulletins,  with  fauciSj  aiguments,  and 
selections  of  bibliographical  character,  are  available  on  a  number  of  questions.  Pack- 
age libraries,  newspaper  clippings,  documents,  publications.  Study  outlines  and 
programs  for  clubs.    Assistance  in  the  writing  of  essays,  themes,  and  orations. 

Department  of  general  information  and  welfare. — This  department  constitutes  a  clear- 
ing house  through  which  inquiries  on  general  matters  are  given  attention.  Various 
methods  of  disseminating  information  are  utilized,  including  publication  of  nontech- 
nical reports  and  the  employment  of  experts  for  wel^e  work  in  local  communities. 

Other  activities  supervised  or  conducted  by  this  department  are  community  insti- 
tutes, social  service  institutes,  special  conferences,  vocational  institutes,  exhibits, 
community  center  promotion,  service  to  civic  and  commercial  clubs. 

Bureau  of  municipal  reference. — The  bureau  collects  and  furnishes  technical  infor- 
mation on  all  subjects  of  organization  and  administration  and  other  problems. 

Municipal  and  sanitary  engineering  service.' — Assistance  is  given  communities  in  the 
solution  of  problems  of  municipal  and  sanitary  engineering. 

Bureau  of  community  music  and  drama. — ^The  bureau  offers  the  service  of  a  leader 
for  the  organization  of  community  choruses,  dramatic  clubs,  lectures,  etc.  It  prepares 
school  and  community  programs,  organizes  literary  and  musical  contests,  lends  phono- 
graph records,  and  gives  other  assistance. 
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Health  initnwtion  bureau, — ^The  bureau  conducts  a  news  health  service,  cooperates 
with  State  boards  in  health  propaganda,  assists  in  training  public  health  nurses, 
publishes  nontechnical  bulletins  on  health  subjects. 

Bureau  of  vistial  Instruction, — ^The  bureau  makes  studies  of  materials  and  methods 
of  illustrative  teaching.  It  collects,  produces,  and  distributes  lantern  slides,  motion 
pictures,  and  other  materials  for  use  by  schools  and  organizations. 

Slides  and  films  are  l^it  in  circuits,  especially  among  schools.  In  addition,  service 
is  given  to  sehools  and  civic  organizations  not  in  circuits.  During  the  year  1917-18 
nearly  42,000  lantern  slides  on  more  than  250  subjects  and  510,000  feet  of  motion- 
picture  film  on  175  subjects  were  available  to  bonowers.  Seven  circuits  were  esti^b- 
lished  for  21  weeks  in  succession. 

In  1918-19  the  available  stock  of  slides  was  greatly  increased  and  the  number  of  films 
made  available  for  lending  was  nearly  doubled,  llie  bureau  secured  and  put  in  cir- 
culation many  slides  and  films  on  war  emergency,  patriotism,  Red  Cross,  food  conser- 
vation, and  other  timely  subjects.  The  number  of  borrowers  increased  greatly  over 
the  period  1914-1916.  In  the  biennium  of  1916-1918  there  was  a  growth  of  over  70  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  slides  sent  out  and  nearly  250  per  cent  in  the  number  of  films 
lent. 

Bureau  of  postgradtuUe  medical  instruction. — Six-day  courses  of  instruction  are  given 
to  physicians  by  lecture  and  clinic.  Courses  were  held  in  nine  different  cities  in 
1W8-19. 

NOTES. 

The  division  conducts  a  press  service,  which  sends  a  weekly  bulletin  to  400  Wisconsin 
newspi^ers. 

The  university  has  established  a  chair  of  Americanization,  and  the  extension 
division  cooperates  with  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Much  of  the  local  work  is  administered  tiirough  six  districts  with  resident  staff 
officers  in  the  following  cities:  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,  La  Crosse,  Superior,  Wausau, 
and  Eau  Claire. 

T7NIVEBSITY  OF  WYOMING,  EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

Division  of  correspondence  study, — Credit  courses  are  given  under  limited  conditions. 
Noncredit  courses  are  also  offered.  Courses  are  given  in  accounting,  agriculture, 
education,  engineering,  home  economics,  etc. 

TraveliTig  libraries, — ^Traveling  libraries  are  lent  to  individuals  and  organizations. 
They  consist  of  20  or  more  books  of  fiction,  history,  science,  travel,  etc. 

Lecture  courses  and  university  ceniers,—Lectaie  courses  are  arranged  free  except  for 
expenses.  Courses  are  offered  in  literature,  education,  political  science,  etc.  Com- 
binations of  class,  correspondence,  and  club  study  are  held  in  different  centers  of  the 
State.  The  centers  are  under  the  direction  of  local  leaders,  and  the  work  is  supervised 
by  university  professors. 

General  information, — Inquiries  received  through  the  mail  on  special  and  general 
subjects  are  answered  through  the  division  by  specialists  in  the  various  imiversity 
departments. 
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Several  agricultural  eoUeges  are  developing  general  extension 
service  in  addition  to  agricultural  extension.  This  is  the  case  in 
Mississippi,  Maryland,  and  Maine,  where  general  extension  has  not 
been  established  heretofore.  In  Washington  the  State  coU^e  at 
Pullman  has  obtained  l^islative  appropriation  for  general  extension. 
Doubtless  the  agricultural  coUege  wiD  divide  the  field  of  work  with 
the  University  of  Washington. 

The  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  maintains, 
besides  the  cooperative  extension  divi^on,  a  * 'service  bureau,"  or 
**  extramural  division  of  the  coU^e  work." 

The  service  bureau  is  a  branch  of  the  Missiseippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege which  seeks  to  expand  into  the  broadest  possible  field  the  varied  activities  of 
the  institution.  To  this  end  the  bureau  endeavors  to  act  (1)  as  a  clearing  house  to 
make  available  for  the  whole  State  the  valuable  information  accumulated  hy  the 
agencies  of  investigation  and  research  which  are  parts  of  the  college;  (2)  to  extend 
through  the  department  of  correspondence  study  the  exact  knowledge  imparted  by 
the  department  of  collegiate  instruction;  (3)  to  offer  through  the  package  libranee 
to  schools,  clubs,  and  other  organizations,  and  interested  individuals,  the  resources 
of  compact  and  accim^te  libraries  on  a  host  of  present-day  topics  of  tlie  moment;  (4) 
to  collect  and  to  lend,  through  the  department  of  visual  instruction,  both  slides  and 
films  of  an  educational  nature;  (5)  to  supervise  the  agricultural  work  and  the  publicity 
department.' 

The  department  of  correspondence  study  offers  coiiises  in  agricultural  engineering, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  civics,  dairy  husbandry,  education,  English,  home  economics, 
poultry  hiisbandry,  public  discourse,  business  law,  etc. 

The  general  information  service  disseminates  information  both  through  newspapen 
and  by  correspondence.  **It  invites  requests  for  any  kind  of  material  which  has 
relation  to  the  economic,  sodal,  intellectual,  or  religious  life  of  the  people.'* 

Visital  instruction, — The  department  lends  slide  sets  on  subjects  in  agriculture, 
"industry,  patriotism,  and  general  culture,"  and  reels  of  motion  pictures  on  similii 
subjects. 

The  package  library  department  lends  packages  on  over  300  si^jects  *'of  interest  to 
students  of  educational  or  ci\ic  topics.'* 

i  Excerpt  from  catalogue  of  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechantcal  CoOege,  191S, 
96 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  E3CTENSION  WORK.* 

The  foUowing  discussion  is  based  upon  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
addressed  to  the  directors  of  29  leading  extension  divisions  in  the 
country.  Replies  were  received  from  24  institutions.  They  are  the 
extension  divisions  of  the  State  Universities  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Columbia  University,  Ohio  University,  the  State  Teachers'  Colleges  of 
Colorado  and  Iowa,  and  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

The  information  contained  in  the  replies  shows  a  very  considerable 
variety  of  organization  and  administrative  procedure,  certain  lead- 
ing tendencies,  and  many  local  peculiarities. 

RELATION  OP  EXTENSION  WORK  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  position  most  commonly  occupied  by  the  extension  division  is  one  coordinate 
with  the  schools  or  coll^;es  of  the  university.  This  is  true  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oregon,  Indiana,  Texas,  Pittsburgh,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin.  The  extension  division 
of  Wisconsin  is  ranked  as  a  coordinate  college,  'with  a  dean  and  tiiculty.  In  Minne- 
sota it  occupies  a  position  between  a  department  and  a  school,  in  Columbia  and  Col« 
orado  one  similar  to  a  school;  in  Michigan  it  is  coordinate  with  the  departments  and 
schools.  It  is  on  the  same  level  as  a  department  in  Arizona,  Iowa  Teachers'  College, 
and  Ohio  University.  It  represents  the  extension  activities  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  schools  in  Washington,  Iowa,  and  North  Carolina.  It  cooperates  with  the 
departments  in  California. 

The  managemeut  of  the  extension  division  is  usually  independent 
of  the  faculty,  though  a  partial  exception  is  regularly  made  in  the  case 
of  r^ulations  pertaining  to  extension  work  done  for  credit.  The 
management  is  subject  to  a  committee  of  the  faculty  for  the  deter- 
mmation  or  recommendation  of  policies  in  Washington,  Missouri, 
Colorado  Teachers'  College,  California,  and  Arizona,  and  cooperates 
with  an  advisory  committee  in  North  Carolina.  In  Colorado  it  is 
mdependent,  but  subject  to  an  advisory  committee  of  the  senate  in 
such,  matters  as  credits,  standards,  and  general  interests. 

The  director  of  extension  work,  together  vdth  the  associate  directois  and  heads 
of  bureaus,  are  generally  ranked  as  members  of  the  faculty,  even  when  they  do  not 
teach  in  the  university.    In  some  cases  they  are  also  listed  separately  (Minnesota, 

>  This  chapter  is  candensed  from  the  mimeograph  bulletlii  on  the  same  subject,  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  J. 
Sehlicher,  and  issued  by  the  Division  of  Educational  Extension,  March,  1919.  A  few  minor  changes  have 
Been  made  and  additioos  Incorporated.  For  further  treatment  of  certain  phases  of  organisation,  see  "  Class 
Extension  Work  in  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  U.  S.,"  by  A.  J.  Klein,  Bui.  63, 1919^  U.  8.  Bur«mi 
of  Education. 

153448°— 20 7  VJ 
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Colorado,  Oregon,  Califomia,  Pitt8biirg:h,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Iowa  Teachen' 
College,  Colorado  Teachers'  College).  In  Indiana  they  are  bo  listed  when  they  do 
not  do  residence  work.  In  Arkansas  and  Utah  the  director  is  ranked  only  as 'an 
administrative  officer.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
extension  division  in  North  Carolina. 

In  Colorado  the  extension  work  of  the  western  slope  is  carried  on  jointly  by  the 
State  University,  the  State  Teachers'  College,  and  the  State  Normal  School,  under  a 
supervisor  appointed  by  an  extension  board.  The  supervisor  is  supported  by  ^e 
three  institutions  and  has  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  on  the  faculty  of  each. 

When  the  administrative  officers  of  extension  work  and  those  giving  their  whole 
time  to  extension  teaching  are  included  as  members  of  the  &kculty,  the  director  is 
usually  ranked  as  a  professor,  and  the  heads  of  bureaus  as  assistant  professors,  in- 
structors, etc.  In  one  case,  where  the  extension  work  is  subject  to  a  committee  of 
the  faculty,  the  director  is  an  associate  professor.  In  two  institutions,  Wisconsin 
and  Pittsburgh,  the  director  ranks  as  dean.  In  one  other  there  is  some  prospect  of 
this  rank  for  the  director,  and  that  of  professor  for  the  heads  of  bureaus.  The  rank 
of  administrative  officers  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  salary  paid  them.  H^ce 
the  advent  of  deans  of  extension  work  will  be  more  than  a  change  of  titiee  for  the 
director  and  his  staff. 

Appointment.— Appomtmeat  of  the  director  and  other  administrative  members 
of  the  extension  staff  is,  as  a  rule,  made  in  the  usual  way  by  the  president  of  the 
university  and  the  board  of  trustees  or  r^fents,  other  influences  being  iinoffidal  and  . 
advisory.  The  following  peculiarities  and  modifications  are  found.  In  Califomia 
all  appointments  are  recommended  to  the  president  by  a  committee  of  the  univerBity 
senate,  odled  the  University  Extension  Administrative  Board.  In  Colorado 
the  director  is  appointed  by  the  president,  and  all  other  appointments  are  made  on 
the  director's  recommendation.  In  Columbia  the  salaries  of  the  assistants  to  the 
director  are  determined  by  him  with  the  approval  of  the  president.  In  Michigan 
the  appointments  are  made  by  the  board  of  regents.  In  Minnesota  the  director  and 
assistant  director  are  appointed  by  the  president.  In  North  Cut>lina  the  director 
is  appointed  by  the  president,  and  the  assistants  by  the  president  and  director.  In 
Washington  the  heads  of  bureaus  are  appointed  through  joint  recommeudation.  In 
Utah  important  appointments  are  submitted  by  the  president  to  the  dean's  council. 
In  Massachusetts  the  administrative  officers  of  extension  are  appointed  by  the  governor. 

In  the  appointment  of  instructors  for  extension  work  there  is  some  variety  of 
practice.  The  departments  of  the  university  are  usually  consulted  and  usually 
must  approve  instructors  and  courses  for  which  credit  is  to  be  given,  but  the  selection 
of  instructors  and  courses,  as  a  rule,  is  made  by  the  extension  division.  In  indi- 
vidual instances  they  are  nominated  or  recommended  by  the  departments  con- 
cerned, or  all  instructors  to  be  appointed  must  be  approved  by  them,  or  the  depart- 
ments select  them  with  the  approval  of  the  director  or  upon  suggestions  by  him  as 
to  the  kind  of  instructor  wanted.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between 
instructors  doing  correspondence  work  and  pthers,  but  the  usual  distinction  dep^ids 
on  whether  they  are  to  offer  credit  courses,  and  on  whether  they  are  regular  members 
of  the  faculty  giving  part  time  to  the  extension  work  or  extension  instructors  gi\*ing 
all  their  time.  Cases  occur  where  the  departments  and  faculty  have  no  control 
over  instructors  whatever,  even  when  credit  is  to  be  given  for  their  work,  but  this 
is  exceptional.  Quite  as  exceptional  are  the  cases  where  the  departments  have 
full  control  of  the  appointment  of  instructors.  This  situation  is,  however,  scarcely 
a  normal  one,  and  seems  to  be  found  where  ext.ension  work  has  in  the  past  been 
done  by  individual  members  of  the  faculty,  and  a  full-fledged  extension  division 
has  not  yet  been  formed. 
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Extention  work  done  outMe  the  division. — In  14  of  the  24  institutions  no  extension 

work,  outside  of  that  in  agriculture,  is  done  except  under  the  direction  of  the  general 

extension  division.    In  a  few  even  agricultural  work  is  under  its  management. 

In  nine  States  more  or  less  other  extension  work  is  done  outside  of  it,  as  follows: 

University  of  Arizona — ^Engineering  and  mining,  the  former  being  carried  on  by  the 
college  of  engineering;  the  latter,  under  a  sepi^ute  State  appropriation,  by  the 
State  bureau  of  mines. 

University  of  Colorado — ^Educational  surveys. 

University  of  California — Some  lectures  and  institute  work. 

Colorado  State  Teachers*  College — Department  of  psychology  cooperates  with  juve- 
nile court,  department  of  sociology  with  the  county  court,  department  of  educa- 
tion with  the  churches,  etc. 

Indiana  University — Vocational  teacher-training  courses  in  the  cities;  some  follow-up 
work  for  patients  discharged  from  the  hospital  of  the  school  of  medicine. 

Umversity  of  Iowa— The  clinical  psychologist  and  State  epidemiologist  do  extension 
work  independently,  the  latter  being  employed  jointly  by  the  extension  division 
and  the  State  board  of  health. 

University  of  Kansas — ^The  school  of  education  controls  the  work  of  its  school-service 
bureau;  members  of  the  facult>'  visit  teachers*  institutes  independently  of  the  ex- 
tension division. 

University  of  Oklahoma — ^The  school  of  education  does  its  extension  work  independ- 
ently. Two  heads  of  departments  act  as  secretaries,  respectively,  of  the  State 
Municipal  League  and  the  State  Electric  Light  and  Power  Association. 

University  of  Texas — The  bureau  of  municipal  research  and  the  bureau  of  economic 
geology,  which  are  units  in  operation,  act  independently  of  the  extension  division. 

The  arrangements  just  mentioned  for  extension  activities  outside  of  the  extension 
division  are  by  most  directors  considered  satisfactory.  There  is  very  little  evidence 
of  friction,  and  the  only  smous  objections  made  are  on  the  ground  of  duplication  of 
machinery  and  waste  of  effort.  One  director,  whose  division  controls  all  the  exten- 
sion work  of  his  institution,  would  encourage  the  departments  to  go  ahead  on  their 
own  initiative  when  there  is  no  spirit  of  antagonism. 

administration/ 

In  the  subdivision  of  extension  activities  into  what  are  usually 
called  departments  or  bureaus  there  is  the  greatest  diversity.  Ari- 
zona has  2  such  subdivisions,  Arkansas  5,  California  7,  Colorado  9, 
Colorado  State  Teachers'  College  5,  Columbia  4,  Indiana  8,  Iowa  7, 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  College  3,  Kansas  4,  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  3,  Michigan  12,  Minnesota  7,  North  Carolina  10,  Oklar 
homa  5,  Oregon  5,  Pittsburgh  8,  South  Dakota  8,  Texas  5,  Utah  10, 
Washington  13,  Wisconsin  4.  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Utah  group  their  activities  imder  two  main  heads — instruc- 
tion and  public  service.  To  these  the  name  **  bureau ''  is  sometimes 
affixed  also. 

In  a  few  cases  the  management  of  the  di^erent  bureaus  is  practically  independent, 
but  as  a  rule  the  director  exercises  more  or  less  complete  supervision  or  control.  New 
policies  are  determined  in  about  half  the  divisions  by  consultation  between  the  di- 
rector and  the  individual  head  of  the  bureau  concerned.  The  rest  are  about  equally 
divided  between  those  ^here  a  common  consultation  of  all  members  of  the  staff  is 
held  and  those  where  both  indi\ddual  and  common  consultation  are  found.  When  a 
distinction  is  made,  general  policies  are  determined  by  the  latter,  details  by  the  former 
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method.    In  California  general  policies  are  determined  by  the  director  and  the  ad- 
miniBtiative  extension  board  of  the  university  senate. 

Local  centers. — Local  centers,  with  more  or  less  definite  administrative  management 
of  their  own,  are  maintained  by  some  of  the  extension  diArisions. 

California  has  four  local  centers — at  Los  Angeles,  Stockton,  San  Diego,  and  Fresno, 
with  representatives  of  the  extension  division  in  charge. 

The  joint  arrangement  between  the  University  of  Colorado,  Colorado  State  Teach^ 
Collie,  and  Colorado  State  Normal  School  has  already  been  mentioned,  by  which 
through  a  committee  representing  the  three  schools  the  extension  work  of  the  western 
slope  is  put  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  it 
The  committee,  which  consists  of  the  director  of  extension  at  the  univtfsity  and  the 
presidents  of  the  other  two  institutions,  selects  the  superintendent,  outlines  his  duties, 
and  has  referred  to  it  monthly  reports  of  his  work  for  its  approval. 

The  director  of  extension  at  Columbia  generally  appoints  some  repreeoitative  who 
acts  as  secretary  for  the  local  interests,  merely  looking  after  the  r^jstration  and 
banking  of  the  tuition  fees  under  the  direction  of  the  bursar  of  the  university. 

.  In  the  two  centers  of  the  Indiana  division  the  local  officer  in  charge 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  director  as  the  members  of  the 
main  staflF  at  the  university.  The  chief  duties  of  the  local  manage- 
ment are  to  arrange  and  conduct  classes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  center. 

In  Kansas  a  local  committee  has  chai^,  including  the  director,  one  member  ap- 
pointed by  him,  and  others  elected  by  the  local  center.  It  arranges  and  conducts 
the  program  of  entertainment  and  education  for  one  year  and  cooperates  with  the 
extension  division  in  securing  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  services  of  the  university 
for  the  community.  The  membership  of  the  local  center  is  composed  of  those  who 
pay  the  memberdiiip  fee,  which  entitles  them  to  all  programs  for  the  year.  They 
elect  a  president  and  act  through  committees  for  the  various  kinds  of  extension  serv- 
ice to  be  obtained,  lectures,  musical  recitals,  social  welfare,  commimity  surveys,  etc. 
A  local  secretary,  appointed  by  the  director,  conducts  the  correspondence,  takes 
chaiige  of  slides  and  films,  follows  up  the  work  of  the  committee  and  the  program,  and 
keeps  things  moving  and  active.generally. 

The  Massachusetts  division  has  one  local  center,  at  Springfield,  whose  manager  i? 
responsible  to  the  agent  in  chaige  of  class  instruction,  and  attends  to  publicity  and  the 
organization  of  classes. 

The  North  Carolina  local  centers  are  in  -charge  of  a  separate  mem- 
ber of  the  StaflF,  who  cooperates  with  a  local  committee. 

The  University  of  Oregon  has  a  local  center  at  Portland,  with  a 
director  and  secretary. 

South  Dakota  is  planning  the  appointment  of  paid  local  secreta- 
ries, who  are  to  keep  the  class  fully  advised  of  matters  concerning  it, 
make  local  arrangements,  and  keep  the  extension  idea  prominently 
before  the  public. 

The  extension  division  of  Wisconsin  has  six  local  districts,  with  headquarters  at 
Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,  La  Crosse,  Superior,  Wausau,  and  Eau  Claire.  Each  has  a 
district  representative  at  its  head,  and  one  or  more  organizers,  in  addition  to  clerks 
and  stenographers.  Each  has  also  one  or  more  local  instructors  in  engineering  and  in 
other  lines  much  in  demand.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  health  instruction  has  his 
headquarters  at  Milwaukee.  The  ditjtrict  representatives  are  chosen  by  the  dean 
of  extension,  as  are  also  the  organizers,  after  consultation  with  the  district  represent 
atives.    The  latter  are  responsible  to  the  dean  for  the  staff  and  work  of  their  dii»trict« 
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Local  infftroctcM^  w(n'k  under  tile  direction  of  the  home  c^ce  at  the  university.  The 
dudee  of  the  local  staff  are  to  survey  the  educational  needs  of  committees  and  serve 
them  through  the  various  types  of  extension  service.  The  district  representatives 
are  called  into  conference  at  the  university  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  at  other  times 
indlviduaUy  when  necessary.  They  hold  weekly  conferences  with  their  men  for 
plans  and  reports  on  their  work.  Monthly  reports  are  made  by  district  represent- 
atives and  instructors,  and  daily  reports  by  the  organizers. 

INSTRUCTION,  LECTURES. 

The  great  bulk  of  extension  instruction  and  lectures  is  given  by  regular  members 
of  the  faculties.  The  following  extension  divisions  report  instructors'  giving  full 
time  to  extension  work:  Kansas  3,  Minnesota  2,  Oregon  6,  Galifomia  4,  Colorado  3, 
Columbia  195,  Indiana  4,  Maasachosetts  Board  of  Education  14,  Pittsburgh  3,  Iowa  7, 
Michigan  1,  Oolonido  State  Teachers'  Oollege  1,  Iowa  State  Teachers*  College  30 
(summer),  Ohio  University  3,  Utah  1,  Wisconsin  60.  Only  a  few  institutions  have 
lecturers  devoting  all  their  time  to  extension  work.  Indiana  has  5,  Oklahoma  1, 
Wisconsin  25.  The  members  of  the  regular  &u:ulty  devoting  part  time  to  extension 
instruction  range  from  2  to  107  (Columbia);  of  lecturers,  from  2  to  115  (Michigan). 
The  average  number  of  part-time  instructors  per  institution  is  29,  of  part-time  lec- 
turers 24. 

Instructors  and  lecturers  axe  employed  from  outside  the  faculty 
and  extension  staff  by  nearly  all  the  divisions.  The  following  classes 
of  such  additional  hcdp  are  mentioned:  Instructors  at  distant  points, 
business  and  professional  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  lecturers  in  popular 
courses,  travelers,  instructors  from  the  public  schools,  instructors 
for  special  work  (vocational  and  commercial,  e.  g.,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy), instructors  for  scout  masters  and  camp-fire  training  camps, 
specialists  in  Americanization,  community  organization,  municipal 
govemment  and  health  subjects,  superintendents  of  mines  and 
factories,  speakers  at  institutes  and  conferences. 

Supervision. — The  work  of  instruction  thus  done  is  sometimes  closely  supervised 
by  the  departments  at  the  imiversity  under  which  it  falls,  through  examination 
questions,  outlines  of  the  courses,  and  by  other  means.  In  Columbia  each  department 
has  an  extension  committee  for  this  purpose.  In  California,  department  secretaries 
cooperate  with  the  assistant  director  in  charge  of  instruction.  Usually,  however, 
the  supervision  is  exercised  through  visits  by  the  extension  director  or  some  member 
of  the  staff  representing  him.  In  two  cases  the  school  of  education  has  a  special  part 
in  this,  and  in  one  case  the  services  of  the  State  high-school  inspector  are  thus  em- 
ployed. 

Methods  of  determining  the  success  of  instruction  or  lecture  work  are  various.  In 
the  order  of  frequency  they  are:  Personal  visits,  usually  by  the  director,  confidential 
reports  by  reliiJ>le  persons  on  the  groimd,  conferences  with  superintendents,  remits 
as  seen  by  subsequent  requests  for  courses,  careful  analysis  of  the  results  of  instruction 
by  a  tabulation  of  such  items  as  attendance,  reasons  for  absence,  character  of  exam- 
ination papers.  The  answers  to  questionnaires  give  evidence  that  it  is  a  difficult 
problem,  and  usually  several  of  the  methods  named  are  employed.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  tendency  is  toward  acciunte  determifiation  of  results  by  such  methods  as  the 
last  one  mentioned.  At  least,  we  find  this  method  adopted  by  strong  divisions  whose 
finances  permit  them  to  do  so. 

*  Ttiese  flgnies  do  Dot  include  all  administrators  who  have  the  rank  of  instructor  but  do  no  teadiing. 
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Supervision  of  comspondence  woric  by  personal  visits  of  instructors  is  found  only 
in  6  out  of  18  cases,  and  in  several  of  these  but  little  is  done  in  this  line,  though  it  is 
considered  desirable  by  several.  Since  correspondence  work  is  usually  conducted 
by  regular  members  of  the  &M:ulty,  and  is  an  individual  matter  so  far  as  the  student 
is  concerned,  correspondence  and  correction  of  liis  work  is  relied  upon  to  check  his 
work.  The  desirability  of  personal  contact  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  ^t  that 
several  institutions  which  do  a  good  deal  of  c<»Tespondence  work  make  provision  for 
it.  The  establishment  of  a  number  of  local  centers  for  extension  work,  with  residait 
instructors,  as  we  find  in  Wisconsin,  makes  this  method  of  supervision  relatively 
easy.  As  a  new  venture  in  this  field  should  be  mentioned  the  Helps  for  Oommimitj 
and  Home  Study  Department  just  being  established  by  Columbia. 

Oroup  study,— GtTow^  or  class  study,  in  which  the  instructor  is  not  present  at  every 
meeting  of  the  class,  but  periodically,  is  maintained  by  9  out  of  21  divisions  replying. 
The  success  is  reported  as  good  by  4,  as  fair  or  as  depending  on  circumstances,  like 
local  leadership,  by  3,  and  as  unsatis&urtory  by  2. 

Help  from  outside  the  university  and  extension  staff  is  secured  when  needed  by 
most  extension  divisions.  The  institutions  report  the  following  purposes  for  which 
they  secure  such  help:  Instruction  11,*  lectures  7,  special  and  peculiar  fields  3,  insti- 
tutes and  conferences  6,  correspondence  work  2,  grading  correspondence  papers  1, 
surveys  and  investigations  1,  debating  league  1,  recreation  camps  1,  good  roads  and 
country  life  1,  community  and  child  welfare  3,  woman's  clubs  1,  expert  informatioiud 
work  among  teachers  1,  promotion  2.  Trained  professional  men  and  experts,  the 
Unities  of  other  colleges,  former  members  of  the  university  faculty,  school  superin- 
tendents and  teachers,  and  National,  State,  and  municipal  officials  are  among  the 
classes  drawn  upon  for  this  purpose. 

COOPERATION. 

Fixed  relations  of  cooperation  are  established  by  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
extension  divisions  with  a  great  variety  of  institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations 
for  business,  charitable,  general  welfare,  and  general  educational  purposes. 
A  large  share  of  their  effective  work  in  these  directions  b  done  by  extension  divisione 
in  this  way,  since  it  enables  them  to  benefit  by  the  accumulated  experience,  organ- 
ization, and  expert  assistance  of  these  bodies.  Among  them  are  the  State  and  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  rotary  clubs,  art  clubs,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  Red  Cross,  hospitals,  boards  of  education,  the  State  board  of  health,  the  State 
Library  Conmiission,  colleges,  universities  and  high  schools,  the  States  Relations 
Service,  the  State  board  for  vocational  education,  various  industrial  oiganizations, 
the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
the  churches,  the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  the  State  League  of  Municipalities, 
the  granges,  the  railroads,  advertising  clubs,  and  local  or  State  wel&tf^  and  business 
organizations  of  various  kinds. 

These  forms  of  cooperation  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  reported  as  yielding  good 
results,  and  even  a  qualified  statement  on  this  point  is  rare. 

Cooperation  with  other  extension  divisions  is  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  and  in 
certain  lines  by  17  of  the  institutions.  The  renuuning  7  either  have  not  established 
cooperation  with  other  extension  divisions  or  did  not  answer  the  question.  The 
close  cooperation  of  the  extension  division  of  Arkansas  with  the  States  Relatioofl 
Service  deserves  special  mention.  In  the  cooperation  between  the  State  institu- 
tions of  Colorado  expenses  are  shared  tod  efforts  pooled  to  provide  the  west  slope 
with  extension  work.  -Slides,  films,  and  to  a  limited  extent  lectures,  are  exchanged 
by  Indiana,  and  there  is  reciprocation  also  in  the  exchange  of  mailing  lists.  The 
relations  between  the  extension  divisions  of  the  State  institutions  of  Iowa  are  deter- 

» These  figures  should  be  larger,  tor  most  reports  list  only  one  or  two  purposes  as  examples. 
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mined  by  the  extension  council  of  the  State  board  of  education.  In  Kansas  the 
State  Ag^ricultoral  College  supplies  the  extension  division  of  the  university  with 
denKmstratore  and  lecturers  in  home  econ<»nics  for  community  institute  programs, 
their  local  expenses  being  paid  by  the  university  extension  division.  The  coopera- 
tion between  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  is  in  securing  and  routing 
lyceum  talent.  Oklahoma  exchanged  publications  and  package  library  material 
and  has  cooperation  in  correspondence  study.  The  latter  is  found  in  a  limited  degree 
ibo  in  Oregon  and  in  Colorado,  which  also  exchange  slides  to  a  limited  extent. 
Pittsbuigh  has  used  the  correspondence-study  division  of  the  IJnivensity  of  Chicago 
for  its  work  in  this  line.  It  is  a  conmion  practice  to  refer  requests  firom  outside  the 
State  to  the  extension  division  in  the  State  where  the  correspondent  resides. 

BUDGET. 

The  appropriations  for  extension  work  are  as  a  rule  made  either  directly  by  the 
legislature  or  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  upon  an  estimate  submitted 
by  the  director  and  approved  by  the  president.  The  two  methods  of  providing  funds 
are  about  equally  common.  In  one  institution  the  president  alone  makes  the  as- 
B^mnent  for  the  extension  division. 

Fees  are  charged  by  all  of  the  24  divisions  reporting  except  two.  They  are  regu- 
larly chai^ged  for  correspondence  work,  and  nearly  always  for  class  instruction  also. 
In  several  cases  a  fee  is  charged  only  for  credit  courses.  One  division  which  has 
until  now  not  charged  fees  for  class  instruction  will  do  so  hereafter.  In  the  case  of 
lectures  the  feQ  most  commonly  goes  directly  to  the  lecturer,  together  with  the  ex- 
penses of  the  trip.  In  isolated  cases  no  charge  is  made  for  lectures,  except  the 
expenses  of  the  lecturer.  Fees  are  also  charged  in  some  cases  for  conmiimity 
institutes,  short  courses,  service  to  women's  clubs,  current-topics  study,  first-aid 
instruction,  industrial  classes,  and  the  use  of  slides  and  films. 

The  fees  are  sometimes  paid  into  the  extension  fund;  sometimes, 
and  with  about  the  same  frequency,  into  the  general  university 
fund;  or,  in  Massachusetts,  into  the  State  treasury.  In  the  former 
case  sometimes  a  fixed  division  is  made  between  the  divisions  and 
the  instructor,  60-60  in  one,  20-80  in  another,  and  10-90  for  the 
regular  faculty  and  30-70  for  local  instructors  in  a  third.  In  the  last- 
named  case  20  per  cent  goes  to  the  local  administration  for  the 
expense  of  supervision.  When  the  fees  are  paid  into  the  university 
fund,  this  is  in  several  instances  done  as  a  mere  form,  since  they  are 
reappropriated  to  the  division  or  subject  to  its  call  for  certain  pay- 
ments in  instruction. 

Methods  of  payment. — ^The  payment  to  instructors  is  made  accord- 
ing to  several  different  methods.  Sometimes  regular  members  of 
the  faculty  receive  no  extra  compensation  for  extension  work; 
sometimes  they  are  paid  according  to  a  scale,  in  which  their  regular 
salaries,  the  nature  of  the  course  or  lectiu-e  and  the  attendance  at 
the  lecture  or  class,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of  its  meetings,  may  be 
factors.  Local  or  outside  instructors  are  sometimes  paid  according 
to  the  fees  received  from  their  work,  even  when  regular  instructors 
are  not  thus  paid,  but  more  commonly  they  are  engaged  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  paid  a  siun  agreed  upon.  Two  institutions  pay  the 
fees  up  to  a  certain  amount,  one  of  them  with  a  certain  guaranty 
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in  addition.  Another  makes  the  pay  depend  on  fees  receive!  for 
class  work  within  certain  limits  of  attendance.  Assistance  for 
grading  and  correcting  correspondence-study  papers  is,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  paid  by  the  lesson  or  assignment. 

Other  kinds  of  income  received  by  the  extension  divisions  are  of 
such  a  varied  character  that  they  are  difficult  to  estimate.  Prac- 
tically all  the  divisions  receive  considerable  local  help,  whidi  if 
counted  as  actual  income  would  bulk  l^^ge.  Equally  difficult  is  it 
to  determine  how  much  service  the  extension  work  receives  from  the 
faculty  members  and  from  the  general  administrative  staflF  of  the 
university.  In  some  institutions,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  express 
charges  are  paid  from  the  general  university  fimd  and  not  charged 
against  the  extension  budget.  Divisions  in  some  instances  receive 
special  appropriations  from  the  State  board  of  education,  some 
obtain  gifts  of  the  cost  of  printing  special  bulletins,  others  receive 
financial  assistance  from  industrial  or  commercial  corporations  for 
conducting  work  for  employees  or  the  community. 

Little  effort  is  made  to  establish  a  fixed  budget  for  the  different 
bureaus  of  a  division,  the  assignment  of  funds  depending  ou  the 
needs  as  they  arise.  In  several  very  distinctly  defiAed  lines  of 
work,  like  that  of  the  institutes  of  arts  and  sciences  at  Columbia, 
and  the  summer  extension  work  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College, 
a  fixed  separation  of  funds  is  the  estabUshed  practice. 

The  traveling  expenses  of  instructorB  and  lecturers  and  other  agents  are  paid  by 
the  extension  division  in  7  States,  by  the  community  in  7,  by  the  State  in  6,  by  the 
university  in  4.  Communities  do  not,  however,  always  pay  these  expenses,  even 
in  the  States  referred  to,  since  there  is  usually  an  alternative.  In  some  cases  the 
administrative  expenses  are  excepted  and  paid  by  the  extension  diviaicm  or  the 
State.    In  two  cases  the  expenses  are  met  out  of  the  fees. 

In  a  similar  manner,  institutes  or  conferences  are  financed  by  the  university  in  5 
cases,  by  the  extension  divisions  in  4,  by  the  State  in  2,  by  cooperation  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  extension  division  in  3,  by  the  community  in  1,  by  one  of  the  three 
methods  in  3,  by  special  appropriation  in  2,  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  1. 

Slides,  films,  and  package  libraries  are  furmshed  free,  except  for  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  for  damage,  in  9  States,  in  one  of  which  it  is  provided  that  no 
admission  fee  be  charged.    In  2  additional  States  transportation  one  way  only  is  charged. 

THE  FLORIDA  BUDGET. 

The  following  is  a  partially  itemized  budget  for  general  extension 
as  provided  by  act  of  the  Florida  legislature  in  1919: 

Section  5.  The  sum  of  $50,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund  to  carry  out  the  work  herein  authorized, 
for  a  period  of  two  years  and  one  month  from  June  1, 1919,  to  June  30, 1921,  and  shall 
be  expended  as  follows: 

Salary  of  director one  year. .     $3. 000 

Salary  of  field  agent do 3, 000 

Salary  of  office  assistants,  stenographers,  filing  clerks,  and  librarians. .  .do.  ^ . .      2.  700 
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Extra  pi^y  for  professors  engaged  in  outside  work,  estimated  for  352  days  at 

15  per  day one  year $1, 760 

Extra  pay  for  10  students  assisting  in  work  in  office  at  1300  each do 3, 000 

Pay  for  lecturers  and  entertainers do 600 

Traveling  expenses  for  field  agent,  estimated  150  days  at  |7  per  day .  .do 1, 050 

TraveUng  expenses  for  professors  and  students  engaged  in  outside  work  .do 1, 290 

Traveling  expenses  for  lecturers  and  entertainers '.  .do 500 

Contingencies,  telegrams,  researches,  advertising,  and  extra  salaries  . .  .do 1, 500 

[Appropriations  for  items  lL<tted  above  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  another  as  need 

may  arise.] 

Subscription  for  periodicals one  year..  500 

Printing do 1, 200 

SUmps do 1, 500 

Purchase  of  correspondence  courses do 1, 000 

Purchase  of  slides  and  films. do 2, 000 

Purchase  of  filing  cases,  writing  machines,  and  other  office  furniture,  .do 500 

Total $25,000 

For  second  year..... $25,000 

For  the  two  years $50,000 

UNIVERSITY  POUCY. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  place  and  function 
of  an  extension  division  in  university  policy.  The  propositions  are 
taken  from  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  by-laws  proposed  for  a  western 
university. 

Section  1.  FundamenUil  considerations.  The  university  is  under  obligations  to 
Berve,  within  its  means,  all  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  department  of  instruction  is  the  unit  of  university  activity,  whether  on  or  off 
the  campus. 

A  school  of  the  university  is  an  administrative  device  by  which  certain  major  inter- 
ests of  the  people  may  be  more  efficiently  served.  Departments  that  contribute  to 
the  activity  of  a  school  retain  their  inte^ty  and  independence  as  structural  units 
of  the  university. 

Only  stringent  necessity  should  make  it  necessary  for  the  board  of  regents  to  estab- 
lish more  than  one  department  covering  the  same  field. 

Sec.  2.  The  field  of  the  extension  division.  The  extension  division  is  coordinate  with 
the  other  divisions  called  schools.  It  is  the  administrative  device  by  which  the 
university  serves  the  people  of  the  State  who  can  not  come  to  the  campus  for  instruc- 
ti<Hi,  or  who,  if  they  come  to  the  campus,  take  only  such  work,  especially  provided,  as 
their  regular  vocational  duties  permit  them  to  take. 

Sec.  3.  The  extension  division  and  the  departments.  The  departments  of  the  university 
must  do  their  teaching  work  beyond  the  campus  through  the  extension  division,  and 
credit  extension  classes  must  be  given  with  the  general  understanding  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

Sec.  4.  The  extension  division  and  schools.  In  such  of  its  teaching  work  as  is  designed 
to  count  toward  a  university  degree  the  extension  division  represents  the  schools, 
and  such  work  must  be  given  with  the  understanding  of  the  schools  concerned. 

Sec.  5.  Independent  organisation  authorized.  The  extension  division  may  be  au- 
thorized to  undertake  work  independently  of  the  departments  or  schools. 
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Sec.  6.  ClasnJUxUion  of  extension  workers.  Members  of  the  extension  staff, "vdio  give 
instruction  in  a  recognized  field  of  knowledge  should  be  claaslfied  also  with  the  Btaft 
of  the  departments  in  question. 

Clerks  and  administrative  officers  should  be  classified  only  with  the  extension  staff. 

Sec.  7.  Classification  of  extension  students.  All  students  taking  credit  courses  by 
extension  should  be  clasedfied  as  of  the  school  in  which  their  major  work  lies.  Thej 
should,  however,  determine  this  classification  themselves,  on  their  application  carda 
at  the  time  of  registration  or  on  forms  otherwise  provided  by  the  registrar.  All  exten- 
sion students  not  so  fixing  their  classification  in  schools  and  all  other  extension  students 
shall  be  classified  merely  as  extension  students.  This  section  does  not  in  any  way 
prohibit  the  extension  division  from  maintaining  and  publishing  lists  of  all  students 
doing  extension  work. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

BULLETINS.  ^ 

Volume  1.  1915-16. 

No.  9.  Part  1.  Bureau  of  Correepondence  Instruction.     (General  information.) 

No.  11.  Bureau  of  Class  Instruction.     (Announcement  of  courses,  1915-16.) 

No.  14.  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion.     (Constitution  and.rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Interscholastic  Public  Speaking  League  of  California.) 

No.  15.  UnivOTsity  extension  service  for  teachers. 
Volume  2.  1916-17. 

No.  8.  Correspondence  courses  in  gasoline  automobiles,   advanced   shop  mathe- 
matics, etc. 

No.  16.  Compulsory  health  insurance. 

No.  19.  Military  service. 

No.  21.  Single  house  legislature. 

No.  23.  Some  suggestions  regarding  possibilities  of  service  in  view  of  the  war. 
Volumes.  1917-18. 

No.  1.  Bureau  of  Class  Instruction.     (Announcements  of  courses  1917-18.) 

No.  2.  The  newsprint  situation. 

No.  3.  League  to  enforce  peace. 

No.  4.  Schedule  of  classes  (August). 

No.  5.  Preliminary  announcement  for  Southern  California. 

No.  6.  Preparing  the  way  for  peace.     (Stereopticon  lecture  outline.) 

No.  7.  Steps  toward  deihocracy  in  Europe.     (Syllabus  of  six  illustrated  lectures.) 

No.  8.  From  north  to  south  in  Europe.     (Syllabus  of  six  illustrated  lectures.) 

No.  9.  Episodes  in  American  history  and  exploration.     (Syllabus  of  six  illus- 
trated lectures.) 

No.  10.  Revelations  of  intrigue.     (Stereopticon  lecture  outline.) 

No.  11.  Constitution,  Public  Speaking  League. 

No.  12.  Correspondence  course  in  music. 

No.  13.  Courses  in  philosophy,  political  science,  economics,  and  history.     (Cor. 
respondence.) 

No.  14.  Judging  the  debate. 

No.  15.  Astronomy,  oral  and  dental  hygiene,  zoology.     (Correspondence.) 

No.  16.  Stereopticon  lecture  outline. 

No.  17.  The  single  tax. 

No.  18.  Use  and  care  of  the  gasoline  automobile.     (Correepondence.) 

No.  19.  Disaster  and  its  reaction.    (Stereopticon  lecture  outline.) 

No.  20.  Government  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war. 

No.  21.  Correspondence  courses  in  business  subjects. 

No.  22.  Schedule  of  classes  (January). 

No.  23.  Illustrated  lectures  on  art. 

No.  24.  Constitution,  rules  and  regulations,  junior  section,  Interscholastic  Pub- 
lic-Speaking League. 

I  This  check  list  of  university  extension  publications  was  originally  prepared  by  Dr.  Schlicher  from 
noords  in  the  office  of  the  divL^don  of  educational  extension.  The  list  includes  those  bulletins  and  drca- 
lan  sent  to  Washington  and  those  tabulated  in  the  publications  of  several  divisions. 
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Volumes.  1917-18— Continued. 

No6.  26,  30,  37,  38.  Correspondence  courses  in  journalism,  business,   technical 
subjects,  and  education. 

No.  32.  Illustrated  war  lectures. 

No.  35.  Extension  courses  offered  in  southern  California. 

No.  40.  Schedule  of  classes. 
Volume  4.  1918-19. 

No.  1.  Six-year  presidential  term. 

No.  4.  Correspondence  courses  in  sewing,  etc. 

No.  5.  Correspondence  course  in  art  appreciation. 
In  addition,  numerous  circulars  dealing  with  instruction,  exhibits,  etc.,  are  v«ued. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

(Extension  bulletins  are  contained  in  the  University  of  Colorado  bulletin  with 
separate  numbering.) 

BULLETINS. 

No.  1.  High  school  and  college  conference.     (Abridged  reports,  1896,    1898,   1903, 

1909,  1910.) 
No.  2.  University  extension  division.     (General  statenient,  1912.) 
No.  3.  Protection  against  typhoid,  1912. 

No.  4.  Municipal  water  supplies  of  Colorado.    By  C.  C.  Williams.    1912. 
No.  6.  Correspondence  study  centers.    (Lectures  and  addresses.    1912.) 
No.  6.  List  of  serials  in  University  of  Colorado  library,  1913. 
No.  7.  The  practical  value  of  birds.     By  Junius  Enderson.    1913. 
No.  8.  A  week  of  applied  sociology — conference  of  social  workerp,  1913. 
No.  9.  Report  of  the  week  of  applied  pociology,  1913.     (Program.) 
No.  10.  Correspondence  study  classes,  lectures,  etc. 
No.  11.  Graduate  courses  in  medicine,  1913. 

No.  12.  Insanity,  its  nature,  causes,  and  prevention.    By  Francis  Ranely.     1913. 
No.  13.  Colorado   Sociological    Conference.    (Social   welfare,    education.     Program, 

1914.) 
No.  14.  Sociological  Conference,  1914.     Report. 
No.  15.  Colorado  high   school   and   college  courses,    1912,    1913,    1914.     (Abridged 

reports.) 
No.  16.  Colorado  Sociological  Conference.     (Program,  1915.) 
No.  17.  Community  welfare  conferences.     (Suggested  organization  and  programs.} 
No.  18.  University  extension.     (Announcement  of  courses,  October,  1915.) 

General  Series. 

No.  99.  Colorado  Sociological  Conference  and  Colorado  Municipal  League.    (Admin- 
istrative efficiency  in  a  democracy.    Program,  1916. 
No.  118.  Extension  courses  in  clinical  laboratory  methods,  September  7,  1917. 
No.  132.  University  extension  courses.    (General  announcements,  November,  1918. 
Constitution  of  the  Colorado  high  school  debating  league. 
The  war  is  over — let's  go! 

Business  and  industrial  courses,  September,  1915. 
Telling  stories  to  children. 

Program  suggestions  for  women's  clubs.     (Program,  1917.) 
Social  education  and  public  health. 
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INDIANA  UNIVERSITY— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

BULLETINS. 

Volume  1.  1915-16. 

No.  1.  Correspondence  study. 

No.  2.  Municipal  home  rule.    (High  School  Discuasioir  League,  October,  1915.) 

No.  3.  Lantern  slides,  1915. 

No.  4.  The  community  schoolhouse. 

No.  5.  First  loan  exhibit  of  pictures. 

No  6.  Early  Indiana  history. 

No.  7.  Indiana  local  history. 

No.  8.  Westminster  Abbey. 

No.  9.  Reference  ajds  for  schools. 

No.  10.  Community  welfare  programs. 

No.  11.  Play  and  recreation. 

No.  12.  Extension  courses  of  instruction  at  Indianapolis,  August,  1916. 
Volume  2.  191fr-17. 

No.  1.  Play  and  recreation.  '  (Four  papers  read  at  a  conference,  1916.) 

No.  2.  High  School  Discussion  League.    (Compulsory  military  service  for  the 
United  States.) 

No.  3.  Correspondence  study.    (Courses.) 

No.  4.  Extension  courses  at  Fort  Wa5me,  January,  1918. 

No.  5.  Community  institutes. 

No.  6.  Third  Conference  on  Educational  Measurements.    (Report.) 

No.  7.  Package  libraries. 

No.  8.  Qlass  instruction. 

No.  9.  Extension  courses  at  Fort  Wajme,  September,  1918. 

No.  10.  A  new  constitution  for  Indiana.     (Club  study  outline.) 

No.  11.  City  markets.    By  Frank  T.  Stockton. 

No.  12.  Extension  courses  of  instruction  at  Fort  Wayne. 
Volume  3.  1917-18. 

No.  1.  Cooperative  retail  delivery.    By  W.  S.  Bittner. 

No.  2.  High  School  Discussion  League.     (War  finance  in  the  United  States.) 

No.  3.  Financing  the  war.    By  Ray  S.  Trent. 

No.  4.  Extension  courses  of  instruction  at  Fort  Wayne. 

No.  5.  Vocational  recreation  in  Indiana,  1916. 

No.  6.  Club  study  outline — subjects:  America's  war  problems  the  background 
of  the  great  war. 

No.  7.  Women  in  industry.    By  Ray  S.  Trent. 

No.  9.  Extension  courses  of  instruction  at  Fort  Wayne. 

No.  10.  Extension  courses  of  instruction  at  Indianapolis. 

No.  11.  Public  Markets.    By  Walton  S.  Bittner. 

No.  12.  Correspondence  study.    (List  of  courses.) 
Volume  4.  1918-19. 

No.  1.  High  School  Discussion  League.    (Universal  service  for  citizenship.) 

No.  2.  Extension  courses  at  Fort  Wayne,  October,  1918. 

No.  3.  Extension  courses  at  Indianapolis,  November,  1918. 

No.  4.  Fifth  Conference  on  Educational  Measurements,  1918. 

No.  5.  Town  and  city  beautification. 

No.  6.  School  and  community  service. 

No.  7.  Visual  instruction. 

No.  8.  Feeding  children  at  school. 

No.  9.  Americanization. 

No.  10.  Speakers'  biireau. 
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Voliimell. 

No.   10.  A  new  constitution  for  Indiana.    (Ontline  and  students'  speeches, 

January,  1914.) 
No.  6.  Debating  and  public  discussion.    (A  manti^l  for  civic  discussion  clubs 
June,  1913.) 
Volume  13. 

No.  7.  A  manual  of  pageantry.    By  Robert  Withington. 
Volume  15. 

No.  8.  Extension  division  announcement,  1917-18. 
Volume  16. 

No.  6.  Extension  division  announcement,  1918-19. 

A  new  constitution  for  Indiana.  (First  annual  contest,  Indiana  High 

School  Discussion  League,  June,  1914.) 
Topics  of  interest  to  women's  clubs. 

Baby-saving  campaign  and  child- welfare  institute.    (Program.) 
Programs  of  community  institutes. 

CIRCULARS  OP  INFORMATION. 

Visual  instruction.    (Second  loan  exhibit  of  pictures.) 

Visual  instruction.    (Third  load  exhibit  of  pictures. ) 

Club  study.    (Departments  and  courses  of  study. ) 

Extension  lectures.    (A  list  of  speakers  and  subjects.) 

Public  library  lectures.    (A  list  of  speakers  and  subjects. ) 

Commencement  lectures.    ( A  list  of  speakers  and  subjects. ) 

Community  institutes.    (Explanation  and  suggested  programs.) 

Community  institutes.    (Methods  of  oiganization . ) 

The  fourteen-minute  speech . 

Public  discussion.    (Package  libraries. ) 

Public  discussion.    ( Debates. ) 

State  High  School  Discussion  League. 

Visual  instruction.    (Equipment. ) 

Visual  instruction     (Third  loan  exhibit  of  pictures.) 

Visual  instruction.    (Motion  pictures.) 

Play  and  recreation. 

Fourth  exhibit  of  pictures. 

Problems  of  the  war. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

BULLETINS. 

No.  1.  Street  lighting.    By  Arthur  H.  Ford. 

No.  2.  Rate-making  for  public  utilities.    By  Wm.  C.  Raymond. 

No.  3.  Engineering  as  a  profession.    By  Wm.  0.  Raymond. 

No.  4.  Store  lighting.    By  Artihur  H.  Ford. 

No.  5.  Economy  of  time  in  arithmetic.    By  Walter  H.  Jessup. 

No.  6.  Vocational  guidance  in  high  schools.    By  Ervin  E.  Lewis. 

No.  7.  Ninth  annual  announcement  of  the  Iowa  High  School  Debating  League.  By 
Glenn  N.  Merry. 

No.  8.  Waterworks  statistics  of  38  cities  of  Iowa,  with  the  meter  rates  of  70  cities.  By- 
John  H.  Dunlap. 

No.  9.  Work,  wages,  and  schooling  of  800  Iowa  boys  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  >-()<»- 
tional  guidance.     By  Ervin  E.  I.ewis. 

No.  10.  Principles  of  advertising.    By  Philip  J.  Sodergren. 
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No.  11.  Hygienic  conditions  in  Iowa  schools.    By  Irving  King. 

No.  12.  Tenth  annual  announcement  of  the  Iowa  High  School  Debating  League.    By 

Glenn  N.  Meny. 
No.  13.  Employers'  welfare  work  in  Iowa.    By  Pbul  S.  Pierce. 
No.  14.  Iowa  handbook  on  child  welfare. 
No.  15.  Present  attainment  in  handwriting  of  school  children  in  Iowa.    By  Ernest 

J.  Ashbaugh. 
No.  16.  Child  welfare  surveys  and  bibliography. 
No.  17.  Correspondence  courses. 
No.  18.  High  school  plays.    By  Glenn  N.  Merry. 
No.  19.  Culture  and  women's  clubs.    By  Thomas  H.  MacBride. 
No.  21.  Loan  collections  of  lantern  slides. 
No.  22.  Municipal  accounting.    By  Russell  A.  Stevenson. 
No.  23.  Eleventh  annual  announcement  of  the  Iowa  High  School  Debating  League. 

By  Glenn  N.  Merry. 
No.  24.  Arithmetical  skill  of  Iowa  school  children.    By  Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh. 
No.  25.  Standards  of  measiuing  junior  high  schools.    By  Ervin  E.  Lewis. 
No.  26.  The  social  siurvey.    By  Bessie  A.  McClenahan. 
No.  27.  The  Iowa  desk  book  of  newspaper  practices.     By  Conger  Reynolds. 
No.  28.  Twelfth  annual  announcement  of  the  Iowa  High  School  Debating  League. 

By  Glenn  N.  Merry. 
No.  29.  German  submarine  warfare  against  the  United  States,  1915-1917.    By  Loms 

Pelzer. 
No.  30.  Newspaper  English.    By  Sam  B.  Sloan.  ' 
No.  31.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  War.    By  Harry  G.  Plum. 
No.  32.  The  conservation  of  sugar.    By  Ernest  Horn  and  Maude  M.  McBroom. 
No.  33.  The  fifth  annual  recreational  camp  for  girls. 
No.  34.  Iowa  Training  Camp  for  Scoutmasters. 
No.  35.  Conference  for  Religiotis  Workers. 
No.  36.  The  overdraft  evil  as  illustrated  by  conditions  in  Iowa  banks.    By  Nathaniel 

R.  Whitney. 
No.  37.  Survey  of  the  high  schools  of  Des  Moines.    By  Ervin  E.  Lewis. 
No.  38.  Thirteenth  annual  announcement  of  the  Iowa  Higfh  School  Debating  League. 
No.  39.  Loan  collections  of  lantern  slides. 
No.  40.  Iowa  Patriotic  League.    (Bibliography.) 

No.  41.  Survey  of  the  school  buildings  of  Muscatine.    By  Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh. 
No.  42.  Parent-teacher  associations  in  Iowa. 
No.  43.  Iowa  spelling  scale.    By  Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh. 
Programs  of  Retail  Merchant's  Conferences. 

UNI\'ERSITY  OF  KANSAS— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

BULLETINS. 

Training  for  debating,  with  model  briefs,  1910. 

The  recall  of  judges,  with  bibliography  and  references,  1913. 

Constructive  juvenile  effort  in  Kansas. 

Announcement  of  the  Kansas  High  School  Debating  League,  August,  1918,  with 

bibliography  and  references  on  compulsory  arbitration  (also  list  of  debates  since 

1910-11), 
Annoimcement  of  extension  lectures,  lecture  courses,  and  concerts,  with  general 

information,  1915. 
Suggestions  for  forming  child  welfare  organization. 
Merchants  week  lectures,  1915.    (Report.) 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  General  Information. 
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CorreBpondence  study  coureee,  1918. 
The  cigarette  problem. 

INFORMATION    LEAFLETS. 

Department  of  general  information. 

Play  service. 

Visual  instruction,  1918-19. 

Ck)mmencement  addresses,  1918. 

Public  speaking  in  high  schools. 

The  cigarette  problem. 

How  to  enter  the  child  welfare  movement. 

Juvenile  thrift  and  industry. 

Home  and  school  gardening. 

Child  welfiare  in  war  time. 

Women's  clubs,  debating  outlines,  package  libraries,  1918-19. 

Plays  for  schools,  1918. 

Public  speaking  in  the  high  school. 

Service  of  the  university  extension  division.    (Description  of  departments.) 

MASSACHUSETTS    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION— DEPARTMENT    OF 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

BULLETINS. 

Volume  1.  1916. 

No.  1.  Correspondence  courses,  1916. 

No.  2.  Correspondence  and  group-study  courses,  1916. 

No.  3.  News  bulletin. 

No.  4.  Courses  for  class  instruction. 

No.  5.  Courses  for  correspondence  instruction. 

No.  6.  Courses  to  be  offered  in  cooperation  with  public  libraries  in  Massadiu- 
setts. 
Volume  2.  1917. 

No.  1.  Second  annual  report  on  university  extension. 

No.  2.  Educational  extension  opportunities  in  Massachusetts. 

No.  3.  Bureau  of  Class  Instruction  and  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction. 
(List  of  courses  May,  1917.) 

No.  5.  Food  thrift. 

No.  6.  Courses  offered  for  correspondence  instruction,  November,  1917. 
Volume  3.  1918. 

No.  3.  Courses  offered  for  correspondence  instruction.  May,  1918. 

No.  5.  C/Ourses  offered  for  class  instruction,  1918-19. 

No.  6.  Courses  offered  for  correspondence  instruction,  1918-19. 
University  extension  courses,  1918-19,  offered  by  the  Boston  commission  on  exten- 
sion courses. 
Public  document  No.  113.  Third  annual  report  of  the  lx)ard  of  education — depart- 
ment of  university  extension,  January,  1918. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

BULLETINS. 

No.  2.  School-improvement  agencies,  1913. 

No.  3.  Consolidation  of  schools  in  Missouri,  1913. 

No.  4.  Correspondence  courses  in  high-school  subjects,  1913. 

No.  6.  Preservation  of  food  in  the  home,  1914. 

No.  7.  Care  of  free  textbooks,  1914. 
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No.  9.  Abnonnal  and  defective  children,  1914. 

No.  11.  The  house  fly,  1914. 

No.  12.  Correepondence  coursee  in  high-school  study,  1915. 

No.  13.  Announcements  of  the  extension  division,  1915-16. 

No.  14.  Technical  manual  arts  for  general  educational  purposes,  1916. 

No.  15.  Country  roads,  1916.     (2  parts.) 

No.  16.  Hand  work  in  grades  1  to  6,  1916. 

No.  19.  Correspondence  courses  in  high-school  subjects,  Kepteml>er,  1916. 

No.  20.  Annoimcement  of  the  extension  division,  1916-17. 

No.  21.  Manual  for  the  mental  and  physical  examination  of  children,  1916. 

No.  22,  Better  highways,  1916. 

No.  23.  The  feeding  of  children,  1917. 

No.  24.  Feeding  the  baby,  1917. 

No.  25.  Extension  division — Annoimcement,  1917-18. 

No.  26.  Extension  division — Announcement,  1919-20.  # 

Constitution  of  the  Missouri  High-School  Debating  League. 

Announcement  of  the  extension  division,  1912-13. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA— EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Americanization  training  course,  1918-19. 
Commimity  centers. 
Effective  debating. 
Programs  of  merchants'  short  courses. 
University  extension  lectures,  1918-19. 
Correspondence  courses,  1918-19. 
Announcement  of  evening  courses,  191&-19. 
Univeraity  extension — What  and  why? 
Handbook  of  extension  service. 
CoBununity  service. 
The  key  to  opportunity. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

Library  extension  service,  1918-19. 
Michigan  High-School  Debating  League. 
Extension  credit  courses,  1918-19. 
Extension  service,  1918-19. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA— EXTENSION   DIVISION 

High-School  Debating  League. 

High-school  declamation  contest,  high-school  universal  conleBt,  1918-19. 

Play  festivals. 

Extension  division — Annoimcements. 

University  extension  lectures. 

( 'orreepondence  stud  y . 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  (UROLINA— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

BVLLETINS. 

Debate  and  declamation. 
Compulsory  military  training. 
Woman  suffrage. 
Addresses  on. education  for  use  in  declaiming,  essay  writing,  and  reading. 

153448**— 20 8 
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The  initiative  and  referendum. 

Public  discussion  and  debate: 

Ship  subsidies. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Navy. 

Crovemment  ownership  of  railroads. 

Compulsory  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes. 

Announcement  and  regulations  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  of  North  Carolina, 

1918-19. 
Selections  for  speaking  in  the  public  schools. 

County  economic  and  Modal  ntrveys. 

Cooperative  institutions  among  the  farmers  of  Catawba  County. 

Syllabus  of  home-county  club  studies. 

Country  life  institutes. 

%he  North  Carolina  Club  Year-Book,  1915-16. 

Sampson  Coimty:  Economic  and  social. 

The  North  Carolina  Year-Book,  1916-17. 

Local  study  clubs. 

Correspondence  courses,  extension  lectures. 

Extension  cireuUan. 

Our  country-church  problem. 

Our  Carolina  highlanders. 

Wealth,  welfare,  and  willingness  in  North  Carolina. 

County  government  and  county  affairs. 

The  country  church. 

EdtuxLtional  information  and  amstance, 

A  professional  library  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

The  teaching  of  county  geography. 

Measurement  of  achievement  in  the  fundamental  elementary-echool  subjects. 

War4n/ormation  series, 

Wai^information  service. 

The  Lafayette  Association. 

A  program  for  extension  for  a  time  of  war. 

Why  we  are  at  war  with  Germany. 

Single  lectures  concerning  the  war. 

Extension  courses  and  lectures. 

Will  you  keep  the  freedom  our  soldiers  win? 

National  ideals  in  British  and  American  literature. 

Extension  leaflets. 

The  American  university  and  the  new  nationalism. 

The  community  pageant. 

Reconstruction  and  citizenship. 

Studies  in  the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  women  as  affected  by  the  war. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

Community  programs. 
A  community  forum. 
Club  programs. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

DEBATE   BULLETINS. 

No.  12.  A  Student's  manual  of  debating  and  parliamentary  practice. 

No.  13.  The  initiative  and  referendum.    (Out.) 

No.  15.  Unicameral  l^iislaturee.    72  pages. 

No.  16.  Guaranty  of  bank  deposits.    80  pages.     (Out.) 

No.  17.  Woman  suffrage.    80  pages.    (Out.) 

No.  18.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools.    32  pages. 

No.  20.  The  preferential,  ballot.    56  pages. 

No.  21.  (jovemment  ownership  of  railways.     116  pages. 

No.  22.  The  single  tax.     162  pages. 

No.  24.  Workmen's  compensation,    132  pages. 

No.  26.  Selling  munitions  of  war.    64  pages. 

No.  27.  Municipal  affairs.  '^.* 

No.  28.  Continuing  the  Monroe  doctrine.     148  pages. 

No.  29.  Proceedings  Third  Annual  Convention — Oklahoma  Mimicipal  League. 

No.  30.  Teachers'  pensions.    52  pages. 

No.  33.  Correspondence  study,  Sept.,  1917. 

No.  34.  Compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

No.  36.  Current  events  study.    96  pages. 

No.  37.  Oklahoma  municipalities. 

No.  38.  Current  events  study,  1917-18. 

No.  39.  Oklahoma  municipalities. 

No.  40.  Woman  suffrage  No.  2.    80  pages. 

No.  41.  Studies  on  current  topics.    80  pages.     Part  1.    The  Great  War. 

No.  43.  The  city-manager  plan.    77  pages. 

No.  44.  Social  problem.    156  pages. 

No.  45.  Catalogue  of  material  on  war  and  the  problems  of  peace,  general  subjects, 

debates. 
No.  46.  Problems  of  personal  development. 
The  study  of  current  topics. 
List  of  illustrated  lectures  and  stereopticon  slides. 
Debating  contests. 
Traveling  libraries. 
Department 'of  community  music. 
Current  events  study. 
Conference  on  taxation,  1914.     (Program.) 
Conference  on  rural  economic  problem,  1916.     (Program.) 
Visual  instruction. 

The  Extension  Division.     (Departments  and  acti\dtie8.) 
Constitution  of  the  Oklahoma  High  School  Debating  League. 
Debating  contests. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

EXTENSION    MONFTOR. 

Volumes.  1916-17. 
Volume  6.  1917-18. 

LEAFLET   SERIES. 

Home  study  courses  ior  teachers,  1918. 

Lecture  courses  and  study  classes,  1918. 

Summer  classes  for  university  credit  (Portland  center),  1918. 

Emergency  courses  for  men  in  war  industries,  1918. 

Putting  the  eyes  to  work,  1917. 
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Train  for  citizenship,  1918. 

Institute  lectures  and  subjects. 

Oregon  High  School  Debating  League,  1917-18. 

Ck)rrespondence  study  catalogue,  October,  1918. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

(Extension  bulletins  are  included  in  the  University  of  Texas  bulletin,  but  without 
separate  numb^ing.) 

BULLETINS. 

No.  284.  Intercolli^iate  debates  on  old-age  insurance,  banking  and  currency  reform, 

1913. 
No.  30.  A  constitutional  tax  for  the  support  of  higher  educational  institutions  in 

Texas,  1915. 
No.  31.  Woman  suffrage.     (Bibliography  and  selected  arguments,  1915.) 
No.  35.  School  literary  societies,  1915. 
No.  70.  Christmas  entertainments,  1915. 
No.  4.  How  to  conduct  a  baby  health  conference,  1916. 
No.  16.  Schoolhouse  meetings;  school-closing  exercises,  1916. 
No.  17.  The  beau tificat ion  of  the  home  grounds,  1916. 
No.  26.  The  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the  home,  1916. 
No.  39.  The  planning  of  simple  homes,  1916. 

No.  40.  Study  outlines  of  Elizabeth  Harrison's    Child  Nature,"  1916. 
No.  41.  Military  preparedness,  1916. 
No.  42.  WTiat  help  the  teacher  can  get  from  the  University  Extension  Department, 

1916. 
No.  47.  Single  tax,  1916. 

No.  48.  Care  and  preservation  of  food  in  the  home,  1916. 
No.  56.  Programs  for  schoolhouse  meetings,  1916. 
No.  57.  The  mourning  dove,  1916. 
No.  62,  Universal  military  training,  1916. 
J»Jo.  67.  A  study  of  rural  schools  in  Travis  County,  1916. 
No.  72.  A  play  for  San  Jacinto  night,  1916. 
No.  1708.  What  the  Baby  Health  Conference  teaches. 
No.  1711.  Pure  milk  and  how  to  get  it. 
No.  1717.  School  savings  banks. 

No.  1730.  Visual  instruction  through  lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures. 
No.  1739.  How  a  superintendent  may  aid  his  teachers  in  self-improvement. 
No.  1740.  Announcement  of  correspondence  courses. 
No.  1748.  The  bobwhite. 

No.  1756.  Food  conservation  to  help  win  the  war. 
No.  1765.  Announcement  of  extension  work  for  war  service. 
No.  1769.  How  to  organise  and  conduct  a  school  and  community  fair. 
No.  1804.  Food  for  infants  and  growing  children.     ' 
No.  1805.  Red  Cross  program  for  schools. 
No.  1807.  Announcement  of  group-study  courses. 
No.  1809.  Lantern  slides  for  war  service. 

No.  1830.  Constitution  and  rules  of  the  University  Interscholastic  League. 
No.  1831.  University  aid  for  Community  Councils  of  Defense. 
No.  1832,  War  songs  for  community  meetings. 
No.  1833.  The  extension  loan  library  and  list  of  free  bulletins. 
No.  1834.  Words  for  the  spelling  matches  of  the  University  Interscholastic  I  eaj:ue. 
No.  J 837.  Patriotic  programs  for  community  meetings. 
No.  1842.  Play  and  athletics. 
Valentine  and  Washington  Birthday  celebrations. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA— EXTENSION   DRaSJON. 

Yearbook  of  the  High  School  Debatiiig  League. 
Extension  center  work. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

Community  thrift. 

School  and  conununity  survey  and  community  welfare  work. 
Infant  mortality. 
Health  lectures. 

Correspondence  study  courses,  1918-19. 
Circulars  containing  announcements. 

The  Utah  Educational  Review,  published  by  the  Extension  Division,  contains 
frequent  announcements  and  news  of  extension  work. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 
uNrvERsmr  or  Virginia  record:  bztbnsion  series. 

Volume  1.  1916-16. 

No.  1.  Hig^  School  Literary  and  Athletic  League.    (Literar>'  eocieticF  in  sec- 
ondary schools:  Part  1,  Organization;  Part  2,  Parliamentary  forms  and  rules; 

Part  3,  Questions  for  debate,  arguments  and  references. )    (Ten  ffuestions.  ^ 
No.  2.  University  extension  lectures. 
No.  3.  The  Virginia  High  School  Literary  and  Athletic  League.     (Compulsory 

education.) 
No.  4.  Religious  activities  and  advantages  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
No.  5.  Program  for  the  use  of  Simdayschools  and  churches  and  the  observance 

of  country-church  day. 
No.  6.  Announcement  of  the  Curry  Memorial  School  of  Education. 
No.  7.  Program  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Rural-Life  Conference,  1916. 
Volume  2.  1916-17. 

No.  1.  Official  syllabus  of  Bible  study  for  high  school  pupils. 

No.  2.  The  Virginia  High  School  and  Athletic  League.    (Compulsory  Military 

tzaining.) 
No.  3.  Bibliography  of  educational  surveys  and  tests. 
No.  4.  Principles  involved  in  teaching  of  hand  writing. 
No.  5.  Summer  school  of  music. 

Noe.  6-7.  The  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  and  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Noe.  8-9.  The  relation  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  South  to  the  national 

crisis. 
No.  10.  Albermarle  Highway  Association. 
Volumes.  1917-18. 

No.  1.  A  study  of  school  recesses. 

No.  2.  Virginia  High  School  Literary  and  Athletic  League.     (Del)ate  — **  A  league 

to  enforce  peace.  * ') 
No.  3.  War  Extension  Service. 
Catalog  of  the  Houston  Art  League  collection  of  prints. 
Volume  4.  1918-19. 

Noe.  1-5.  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  railroails.    (Debating  Bulletin . ) 

ALUMNI  BULLETIN  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA.      THIRD  SERIES. 

Volume  6.  No.  4.  Rural-life  Conference,  1912. 
Volume  7.  No.  4.  Rural-life  Conference,  1914. 
Virginia  High  School  Bulletin  often  contains  extension  news  and  announcements. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

General  extension  bulletin. 

South  Carolina  High  School  Debating  League. 

School  surveys. 

The  school  as  a  social  center. 

Cooperative  courses  in  the  school  of  engineering. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

Better  Business.  Monthly  magazine.    First  number  in  March,  1916.    $1.50  a  yc 
The  University  Extension  Journal.    Quarterly  (1914). 

BULLBTIK8. 

No.  2.  The  social  and  civic  center. 

No.  3.  State  roads  and  permanent  highways. 

No.  4.  The  recall*  of  judges. 

No.  6.  The  single  tax. 

No.  7.  The  making  of  a  newspaper. 

No.  9.  Immigration.  (Debate  outline.) 

No.  10.  The  better  newspaper. 

No.  11.  Supplementary  lectures  in  journalism,  1913-14. 

No.  12.  Taxation  in  Washington. 

No.  14.  Government  ownership  of  telegraph  and  telephone. 

No.  15.  Newspaper  production. 

No.  16.  Supplementary  lectures  in  journalism. 

No.  17.  Survey  of  the  Port  Townsend  public  schools. 

No.  18.  Ethical  aspects  of  journalism. 

No.  19.  Supplementary  lectures  in  journalism,  1915-16. 

No.  ^0.  Military  training  in  the  public  schools. 

No.  21.  Ores,  coals,  and  useful  rocks  of  Washington. 

No.  22.  Some  newspaper  problems,  1917. 

Circulars  of  Information. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN— EXTENSION  DIVISION. 

INFORMATION  AND  WBLFABE   BULLETINS 

Chart  on  communicable  diseases,  1917. 

Commercial  organizations  and  charitable  control,  1915. 

Community  music  and  drama,  1918. 

Eye  in  industrial  accidents,  September,  1916. 

Food  conservation  through  utilization  of  garbage  waste,  1918. 

General  prospects,  1913. 

Guarding  the  public  health,  1913. 

Industrial  education  and  dependency,  1918, 

Meadowgold  (a  play),  1914. 

Municipal  and  sanitary  engineering,  1914. 

Nursing  as  a  vocation  for  women,  1917. 

Newspaper  conference  proceedings,  1913. 

Organized  poor  relief  work  in  Wisconsin,  1915. 

Vocational  conference  papers,  1913. 

Vocational  education  and  guidance  for  disabled  soldiers,  1917. 

Wisconsin  baby  week,  1917. 

Public  recreation,  1915. 

Some  aspects  of  feeble-mindedness  in  Wisconsin. 

Tuberculosis,  1909. 
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Milwaukee  Bak^n'  Institute,  1910. 
The  manual  arts  as  vocations,  1918. 
Proiatal  care. 

COMMUNITY  INSTITUTE   BULLETINS. 

De  Pere  Community  Institute  program,  1914, 1915. 
Kaukauna  Community  Institute  program,  1915. 
Mayville  Community  Institute  program,  1915. 
Menomonee  Falls  Community  Institute  program,  1914. 
Middletown  Community  Institute  program,  1914. 
Neillsville  Community  Institute  program,  1914. 
New  London  Community  Institute  program,  1914. 
Stephens  Point  Institute,  1913. 

Sauk  City  Community  Institute;  Results  and  opinions,  1913. 
Oiganizations  of  community  institutes,  1915. 

MUNICIPAL  REFERENCE   BUREAU   BULLETINS. 

AflBessect  valuation  and  tax  rates  of  Wisconsin  cities,  1918. 

Comparative  salaries  of  city  officialsin  Wisconsin. 

Juvenile  probation  in  Wisconsin,  1914. 

Municipal  coal  yards,  1918. 

Municipal  special  reports,  1918. 

Uniform  municipal  accounts,  1915. 

Voting  machines  in  Wisconsin,  1915. 

What  is  the  municipal  reference  bureau?  1915. 

SOCIAL  CENTER  BULLETINS. 

LesBons  learned  in  Rochester,  1911. 

The  rural  awakening,  1912. 

Schoolhouse  as  a  local  art  gallery,  1912. 

Social  center  in  the  southwest,  1912. 

Social  center  movement,  1911. 

The  community  center  a  means  of  common  understanding,  1911. 

Pftrent-teacher  associations,  1918. 

DEBATING   AND   PUBLIC  DISCUSSIONS. 

A  league  of  nations.    (Debating  bulletin.) 

How  to  judge  a  debate. 

Municipal  home  rule. 

Triangular  Discussion  League.     (American  Song  Contest.) 

The  great  war. 

Initiative  and  referendum. 

The  recall. 

School  literary  societies — training  for  citizenship. 

Modem  European  history  and  the  great  war. 

Debating  manual. 

Service  and  the  State  by  the  university  extension  division. 

Biennial  report  of  the  dean  of  extension. 
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Advisory  mail  iiiBtruction,  45.  | 

Agricultural  colleges,  general  extension,  96. 
Alderman,  E.  A.,  on  war  extension  service,  42-43. 
American  and  English  movements,  relation,  15-24. 
Americanization,  activities,  35-36, 48-49. 
Arizona,  University  of.    See  University  of  Arizona. 
Arkansas,  University  of.    See  University  of  Arkansas. 

Bilge,  £.  A.,  on  service  to  the  Commonwealth  through  univm^ty  extension,  3S-42. 
Bruere,  R.  W.,  on  British  and  American  labor  programs,  22. 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  educational  extension,  10. 

Bureau  teaching,  50.  [ 

Business  service,  47.  * 

California,  University  of.    See  University  of  California. 
Capen,  S.  P.,  on  the  Federal  Government  and  educational  exf^nsion,  10. 
Chicago,  University  of.    See  University  of  (Chicago. 
Child  welfare,  promotion,  49. 
Glass  and  club  instruction,  definition,  44. 
Club  study,  45. 

Colleges  and  universities,  statistics  of  extension  activities,  61.  i 

Colorado,  University  of.    See  University  of  Colorado  i 

Columbia  University,  extension  work,  88-89. 
Community  center  service,  33,  48. 

Community  institutes,  46.  «  ! 

Conferences,  46.  , 

Cooperative  societies,  and  educational  extension,  21. 
Correspondence  instruction,  definition,  44;  teaching,  49-60. 
Cultural  education,  interest  in,  22-23. 
Definition,  extension  work,  10-12,  44-48. 
Demonstrations,  scientific,  45. 
Directed  reading  courses,  45. 
Directory  of  general  extension  services,  70-76. 
Discussion  and  debate  service,  47. 
Drama,  community,  48. 
•  Educational  extension,  definition,  10-12. 
Employment  service,  49. 
Engineering,  extension  work,  56-59. 
English  and  American  movements,  relation,  15-24. 
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PREFATORY  STATEMENT. 


This  bulletin  represents  a  thesis  presented  by  the  late  Harry  Percy 
Barrows  to  the  faculty  of  George  Washington  University  in  1919  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  It  furnishes  an  historic  record 
that  should  be  very  helpful  in  the  future  development  of  instruction 
in  agriculture  in  this  country.  Since  secondary  instruction  in  agri- 
culture was  developed  first  in  the  institutions  that  later  became  the 
colleges  of  agriculture,  this  paper  covers  in  a  masterly  way  the  early 
development  of  collegiate  agriculture. 

Soon  after  the  manuscript  for  this  bulletin  was  presented  for  pub- 
lication the  author  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  influenza,  which  was 
followed  by  pneumonia  and  later  resulted  in  his  death  at  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  May  3,  1920.  It  should  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the 
author  was  not  permitted  to  examine  the  printer's  proof  nor  to  make 
such  changes  in  the  text  as  frequently  suggest  themselves  upon  read- 
ing the  printed  copy. 

C.  D.  Jarvis, 
Specialist  in  Agricultural  Education^ 

V.  S.  Bureau  of  Educatiotk 

July  15,  1920. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION 
IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Chapter  L 
HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENT. 

Lines  not  clearly  dravm. — It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  development  of 
aerriculture  in  the  secondary  or  high  schools  as  such,  because  in  the 
earlier  days  of  our  educational  history  distinctions  were  not  made  be- 
tween elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  instruction  as  they  are 
made  now.  The  development  of  much  of  the  agricultural  instruction 
in  the  agricultural  colleges  should  be  classed  as  secondary  agricul-' 
tare  when  judged  by  present-day  standards.  In  establishing  the  land- 
grant  colleges  there  was  not  so  much  the  intention  to  establish  schools 
of  college  rank  as  to  give  some  direct  aid  to  the  farmers.  The  dis- 
cussions of  the  Morrill  bill  in  Congress  bring  out  the  fact  that  many 
of  those  who  voted  for  it  did  not  realize  that  they  were  voting  to 
establish  colleges,  just  as  some  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  voted 
for  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  thought  they  were  voting  to  aid  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  A  consideration  of  the  early  development  of  second- 
ary agriculture  must  be  of  necessity  a  review  of  the  general  effort  to 
improve  agriculture  by  means  of  education. 

AgricultuToL  societies} — Probably  the  first  organized  effort  to  im- 
prove agriculture  was  by  means  of  agricultural  societies  and  fairs. 
George  Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were  members  of  the 
first  society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  which  was  organized  in 
Philadelphia  in  1775.  About  the  same  time  a  similar  society  was  or- 
ganized in  South  Carolina,  which  proposed,  among  other  things,  to 
establish  the  first  experimental  farm  in  the  United  States.  In  1792 
a  small  volume  representing  the  transactions  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  was  published.  This  society,  or- 
ganized in  1791,  was  followed  by  a  similar  organization  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1794. 

The  establishment  of  fairs  and  exhibits  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  societies  and  the  desire  of  men  going  to  ex- 

>  See  Dabney,  C.  W.,  Agricultural  education.  In  Monograph  No.  12.  But]er*s  Mono- 
graphs  in  SducaUon.    New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1010.    Pp.  6-^ 
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»8ee  Dabney,  C.  W.,  Agricultural  education.  In  Monograph  No.  12.  Butier's  Mono- 
graphs in  EducaUon.    New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1010.    Pp.  6-8. 
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b  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 

l)ense  in  importing  improved  types  of  farm  animals  from  Europe,  to 
exhibit  their  importations.  The  first  fair  was  held  in  Massachusetts 
in  1804.  In  1809  the  Columbian  Agricultural  Society,  composed 
mostly  of  farmers  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
National  Capital,  was  organized  to  further  agriculture  by  means  of 
fairs. 

From  the  beginning  the  various  State  and  local  agricultural  so- 
cieties and  fair  associations  have  been  strong  factors  in  the  direct 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  in  securing  additional  means  for 
improving  the  lot  of  the  farmer.  There  have  been,  however,  several 
movements  of  a  national  nature,  which  have  had  a  wide-spreading 
influence.  Most  notable  of  these  are  the  National  Grange  (Patrons 
of  Husbandry),  organized  in  1867,  and  becoming  a  national  society 
in  1873,  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  While  these  organizations 
spread  their  influence  chiefly,  in  the  North  and  West,  their  place  was 
filled  in  the  South  by  such  organizations  as*the  Brothers  of  Freedom 
and  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union. 

Many  of  the  societies  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  national 
and  State  aid  for  the>  promotion  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
schools. 

Development  of  the  land-grant  colleges.^ — ^The  first  proj>osal  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  aid  in  the  training  of  farmers  was 
made  by  Representative  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  in  1857.  Due 
to  the  able  plea  of  Mr.  Morrill  in  behalf  of  the  farmer,  and  to  his 
skill  in  parliamentary  procedure,  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a 
narrow  majority,  but  was  held  up  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  finally 
passed  both  House  and  Senate  in  1859,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  President 
Buchanan.  Soon  after  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  met,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  the  bill  was  again  introduced  and  "finally  passed  both 
Houses.  On  July  2,  1862,  President  Lincoln  signed  the  bill  which 
has  been  since  known  as  the  Morrill  Act. 

This  act  provided  for  Federal  aid  as  a  stimulus  to  State  aid  in 
establishing  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Federal  aid  given  was  in  the  form  of  grants  of  public  land,  the 
institutions  established  have  become  known  as  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Agricultural  colleges  had  already  been  established  in  the  following 
States :  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Coniiecticut,  and  Mary- 
land, before  the  land-grant  act  was  passed.  In  other  States,  notably 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  de- 
partments of  agriculture  were  established  in  connection  with  existing 
institutions,  which  departments  afterwards  developed  into  colleges 
which  secured  the  benefit  of  the  land-grant  act.    Such  institutions 

^  See  Kandel,  I.  L.,  B^edcral  Aid  for  VocAtional  Edticatlon.  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching.    BuUetin  No.  10,  1917.    Pp.  3-58. 
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as  Harvardj  Yale,  and  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  made 
some  advancement  in  agriculture  as  a  science  before  the  Federal- 
aided  agricultural  colleges  were  established. 

The  act  of  1862  was  soon  accepted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
then  loyal  to  the  Federal  Government,  and,  after  the  war,  it  was  ex- 
tended to  and  accepted  by  the  States  out  of  the  Union  during  the 
war.  Many  of  the  colleges  established  were  not  colleges  when 
judged  by  present-day  standards  for  other  lines.  They  were  not 
strictly  agriciiltilral  and  mechanical  colleges  in  that  they  did  not 
confine  their  work  to  the  training  of  farmers  and  mechanics.  A  pe- 
rusal of  the  curricula  of  those  colleges  of  earlier  days  shows  that 
some  of  them  did  not  approach  very  closely  to  practical  agricultural 
training.  Nevertheless,  they  performed  a  needed  function  in  extend- 
ing public  education  of  a  more  or  less  special  nature  to  a  greater 
number  of  the  common  people,  performing  for  a  relatively  small 
number  the  function  performed  now  by  rural  high  schools  to  great 
numbers  of  farm  boys  and  girls.  Yet  a  relatively  large  number  did 
not  receive  training  in  agriculture  and  did  not  return  to  the  farm, 
hence  in  a  large  measure  these  institutions  failed  in  filling  the  mission 
for  which  they  were  established.  The  fact  that  they  were  appreci- 
ated, however,  is  shown  by  the  increased  appropriations  made  for 
these  institutions.  No  sooner  had  the  colleges  become  established 
than  Senator  Morrill  and  his  colleges  began  a  campaign  for  addi- 
tional funds.  Their  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  however,  until  1890, 
when  the  so-called  second  Morrill  Act  was  passed.  This  act  provided 
for  each  college  then  established  an  additional  sum  of  $15,000  for 
that  year  and  an  annual  increase  of  that  amount  thereafter  of 
$1,000  until  the  annual  appropriation  should  reach  $25,000  for  each 
State.  These  funds  were  further  supplemented  in  1908  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Nelson  amendment,  which  provided  for  an  additional 
sum  of  $15,000  to  be  given  that  year  and  additional  sums  of  $5,000 
for  four  succeeding  years;  united,  the  total  appropriation  from  the 
'Federal  Government  would  be  $50,000  each  year. 

The  agricultural  experivwnt  stations. — At  the  time  several  of  the 
first  agricultural  colleges  were  established  provision  was  made  for 
investigational  work  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  instruction  of 
students.  The  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  also  provided  that  the  college  should  establish  a 
model  farm  upon  which  a  series  of  experiments  might  be  conducted. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  early  settlers  of  this  country  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  as  individuals  in  attempting  to  secure 
ci'ops  suited  to  the  New  World.  They  were  very  willing  to  let  the 
State  do  this  work.  A  great  deal  of  the  foundation  for  real  investi- 
gational work  was  done  by  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  who  was  ap- 
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pointed  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  Yale.  Many  of  the 
early  leaders  in  research  in  agricultural  science  were  Dr.  Johnson's 
students. 

Although  many  of  the  States  established  experiment  stations  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  greatest  impetus  was 
given  this  movement  by  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  in  1887.  This 
act  provided  $15,000  each  year  of  funds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
toward  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  agricultural  experiment 
station  in  each  State. 

The  Hatch  fund  was  supplemented  further  in  1906,  by  the  passage 
of  the  Adams  Act.  This  act  appropriated  an  annual  sum  of  $5,000, 
with  an  increase  of  $2,000  each  year  until  the  total  sum  per  year 
should  be  $30,000  for  each  State.  The  individual  States  now  ap- 
propriate more  money  each  year  than  does  the  National  Grovernment 
for  research  work. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.^ — George  Washing- 
ton, as  Pre^dent,  favored  congressional  aid  for  agriculture,  and  so 
recommended  it,  but  Congress  at  that  time  did  nothing  by  way  of 
direct  aid  for  the  farmer.  In  1836  the  Patent  Commissioner,  Henry 
L.  Ellswoilh,  received  a  considerable  quantity  of  seeds  and  plants 
from  representatives  of  the  Government  abroad  and  distributed 
them  to  progressive  farmers  in  this  country.  Although  this  work 
was  begun  without  authority  or  financial  aid,  it  lead  to  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000,  made  for  such  purpose  in  1839.  The  Patent  Office 
soon  began  collecting  and  disseminating  statistics  and  other  informa- 
tion as  well  as  seeds.  The  work  grew  in  this  office  until,  in  1862, 
the  same  year  the  agricultural  colleges  were  established,  a  separate 
department  was  organized,  with  a  commissioner  of  agriculture  at 
its  head.  In  1889  this  department  was  raised  to  the  first  rank  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  was  put  under  the 
direction  of  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  Cabinet  member. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  phenomenal  growth  has 
without  doubt  branched  out  into  lines  of  work  undreamed  of  by 
those  who  worked  so  hard  for  its  establishment.  Its  work  is  chiefly 
along  three  lines,  viz:  Research,  regulatory  supervision,  and  direct 
instruction.  From  the  beginning  the  department  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  directing  investigation  as  well  as  to  direct  the 
agricultural  research  carried  on  in  the  States  with  Federal  funds. 
As  (Tovernment  control  of  agricultural  production  and  marketing 
has  increased,  the  police  duties  of  the  department  have  been  added 
upon.  Through  direct  contact  of  its  corps  of  trained  specialists  and 
by  extensive  correspondence  and  publications,  the  department  has 

1  See  Greathouse,  C.  H.,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrtcol- 
tuie.   U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Division  of  Publications.   Bulletin  8. 2d  Rct.,  1907. 
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aided  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  direct  education  of  the  people. 
It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  aid  the  colleges  and  schools  of  lower 
grade  in  their  problems  of  instruction  as  well  as  research. 

Agricultural  extension  work. — Largely  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  experiment  stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  begin- 
ning was  made  in  this  country  toward  developing  agriculture  as  a 
science.  A  great  mass  of  scientific  material  pertaining  to  agricul- 
ture has  been  accumulated,  while  the  most  valuable  resources  of  the 
country  were  being  wasted  by  poor  methods  of  farming.  The  agri- 
cultural colleges  reached  a  relatively  small  number  of  students,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  them  did  not  return  to  the  farm.  Early  in  the 
history  of  the  colleges,  however,  an  effort  was  made  to  take  their  in- 
formation directly  to  the  farmer.  Farmers'  institutes^  developed 
along  with  agricultural  societies  and  fairs.  It  became  evident  in 
time  that  a  more  comprehensive  program  and  a  better  organized  plan 
were  essential  in  reaching  the  men  and  women  on  the  farm.  Once 
again  Federal  aid  was  sought  and  secured  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Smith-Lever  Act.  This  act,  passed  in  1914,  provides  for  Federal  aid 
to  State  agricultural  colleges  for  agricultural  extension  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
money  was  not  to  be  spent  upon  resident  instruction,  but  provided 
for  various  means  of  instruction  away  from  the  college.  At  the  be- 
ginning $10,000  for  each  State  was  appropriated,  a  total  of  $480,000. 
This  sirni  increases  year  by  year  until  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$4,100,000  is  reached.  This  sum  is  divided  among  the  States  in  the 
proportion  that  rural  populations  bear  to  the  entire  rural  population 
of  the  country.  The  States  must  meet  the  Federal  appropriation 
dollar  for  dollar. 

Inasmuch  as  this  extension  work  has  reached  a  large  number  of 
people  and  has  secured  direct  results,  it  has  been  on  the  whole  very 
well  received.  In  the  extension  service  an  organization  has  been 
effected  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
which  additional  funds  may  be  spent  effectively  as  a  war  measure  in 
increasing  efficiency  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  food. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  many  extension  workers  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  that  time  and  money  were  more  effectively 
spent  upon  boys  and  girls  than  upon  mature  farmers  and  their  wives. 
In  many  cases  it  was  found  to  be  easier  to  reach  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers through  the  boys  and  girls ;  hence  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  move- 
ment and  other  forms  of  extension  work  among  young  people  have 
been  given  an  increasing  amount  of  attention.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  at  the  present  time  to  link  such  work  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  public  school  system. 

>  See  lUstory  and  Statas  of  FarmerB'  Institutes  In  the  United  States  and  Canada.  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Office  of  Experiment  Stations.     Bulletin  79. 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Schools  affUiated  with  agricultural  colleges. — ^Attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  lines  have  not  been  closely  drawn  between  agri- 
culture of  a  secondary  grade  and  collegiate  agriculture  in  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  Some  of  the  institutions,  however,  have  seen  fit  to 
draw  the  line  closely  from  the  standpoint  of  administration  and  have 
organized  secondary  schools  and  colleges  in  the  same  institution. 
Minnesota  established  the  first  school  of  agriculture  in  1888.  This 
school  was  established  on  the  campus  of  the  college  of  agriculture, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  State  university,  at  St.  Anthony  Park,  between 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Although  the  buildings,  equipment,  and 
faculty  of  the  agricultural  college  are  used  in  the  instruction  of  the 
secondary  students,  the  school  is  maintained  as  a  separate  institution. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  the  school  has  been  successful  and  pop- 
ular. It  has  furnished  the  people  of  Minnesota  the  type  of  education 
they  have  demanded  to  the  extent  that  until  very  recently  it  has  over- 
shadowed the  college  of  agriculture  in  the  same  institution.  Al- 
though Minnesota  established  a  similar  school  at  Crookston  in  1908 
and  another  one  at  Norris  in  1910,  there  has  been  a  demand  for  sec- 
ondary agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of  Minnesota  unequaled  in  any 
other  State. 

Following  the  lead  of  Minnesota,  in  1896  Nebraska  organized  a 
similar  school  in  connection  with  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the 
State  university  at  Lincoln.  Over  half  of  the  States  have  since 
organized  special  schools  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  col- 
leges. In  some  States  these  schools  use  the  same  equipment  and 
teaching  force  as  the  college,  following  the  example  of  the  first 
school  organized  in  Minnesota.  In  other  States  the  schools  have  a 
separate  organization  in  a  different  part  of  the  State.  Such  is  the 
case  in  California  at  the  University  Farm  School  at  Davis.  This 
school,  however,  serves  the  university  proper,  in  giving  the  courses 
which  demand  farm  practice  to  students  of  college  grade  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  courses  of  a  secondary  grade. 

District  and  county  agricultural  schocls. — ^The  independent  scliools 
of  agriculture  established  through  State  aid  may  be  classed  largely 
as  county  schools  and  district  schools.  The  districts  served,  how- 
ever, vary  from  the  congressional  district  to  an  indeterminate  dis- 
trict which  means  that  the  school  may  serve  the  State  at  large. 

Alabama  was  the  first  State  to  establisli  a  system  of  agricultural 
schools.  In  1889  the  State  provided  for  a  school  in  each  of  the 
nine  congressional  districts.  At  each  school  a  branch  ejtperiment 
station  was  established  under  the  direction  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  Although  these  schools  have  not  given  courses  of  a 
distinctly  vocational  nature,  they   have  furnished  some  practical 
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work  along  with  an  academic  training  to  a  great  number  of  young 
people  who  otherwise  would  not  have  received  instruction  beyond 
the  elementary  school. 

Following  the  lead  of  her  sister  State,  Georgia  establidied  agri- 
cultural schools  in  each  of  her  11  congressional  districts  .in  1906. 
These  schools  have  had  much  the  same  service  as  tliose  in  Alabama. 
lA'herever  they  have  been  in  charge  of  agricultural  men  there  has 
been  a  strong  leaning  toward  agricultural  education,  but  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  the  term  ''  agricultural  school "  has  been  a  misnomer,  as 
practical  agriculture  has  been  subordinated  to  academic  work.  This 
criticism  applies  even  more  strongly  to  the  congressional  district 
agricultural  schools  established  in  Virginia  in  1908.  In  most 
cases  these  schools  have  been  very  weak  agricultural  departments 
added  to  ordinary  high  schools,  wliich  until  very  recently  have  made 
little  attempt  to  adapt  their  curricula  to  the  needs  of  the  rural 
community. 

In  1909  Arkansas  established  four  agricultural  schools,  each  to 
serve  a  district  comprising  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  State. 
These  schools  were  established  upon  a  bigger,  broader  basis  than  the 
schools  which  serve  a  smaller  district  in  other  Southern  States.  They 
have  been  from  the  beginning  more  nearly  real  agricultural  schools 
than  any  of  the  special  schools  of  agriculture  in  the  South.  They 
have  become  ambitious  in  the  growth,  however,  and  at  times  there 
appears  a  rivalry  between  these  schools  and  the  State  college  of 
agriculture.  Oklahoma  also  established  schools  to  serve  a  large  dis- 
trict, but  as  these  schools  h^ve  not  had  the  support  given  the  Arkan- 
sas schools,  they  have  not  prospered  so  well. 

Wisconsin  led  out  in  the  county  agricultural  school  idea  in  1901, 
when  funds  were  provided  for  county  schools  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  economy  at  Wausau  and  Menomonie.  Since  then  such 
schools  have  been  established  in  many  other  counties.  County  agri- 
cultural schools  have  later  been  established  in  several  States. 

The  following  States  have  established  schools  to  serve  the  State 
at  large  or  an  indeterminate  district:  California,  New  York,  Ne- 
braska, Vermont,  Colorado,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Nebraska  the 
State  agricultural  school  at  Curtis  has  definite  connection  with 
the  State  university.  The  State  agricultural  school  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Colo.,  is  also  a  part  of  the  State  agricultural  college.  In  California, 
while  the  imiversity  farm  school  at  Davis  is  a  definite  part  of  the 
State  university,  the  California  Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis 
Obispo  is  an  independent  State  institution. 

Public  high  schools. — Although  it  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to 
trace  the  development  of  agricultural  schools  as  such,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  secure  definite  and  accurate  information  concerning  agri- 
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culture  as  taught  in  the  ordinary  high  schools.  The  instruction  may 
vary  from  the  application  of  courses  in  botany  or  chemistry  in  the 
direction  of  agriculture,  or  the  use  of  an  elementary  textbook  for  a 
portion  of  a  year,  to  the  full-fledged  department  of  agriculture  giving 
a  four  years'  course,  taking  more  than  half  of  the  entire  time  of  the 
student.  In  some  cases  these  departments  employ  more  than  one 
teacher,  have  better  equipment  and  offer  more  complete  courses  than 
so-called  agricultural  schools.  One  of  the  marked  tendencies  in 
recent  progress  in  agricultural  education  is  the  getting  away  from 
the  idea  that  a  consideration  of  secondary  agriculture  is  necessarily 
a  consideration  of  a  special  school  of  agriculture.  Classifications  of 
institutions  into  agricultural  courses  may  mean  little  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  agriculture  taught.  Agriculture  has  not  dominated 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  majority  of  secondary  agricultural  schools 
established  in  the  past.  A  mere  statistical  study  may  have  some 
value  in  showing  progress  made,  but  it  will  need  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
planation based  upon  first-hand  study  to  show  the  real  nature  of  the 
work  given, 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  tendency  to  judge  the  progress  in 
agricultural  education  by  the  number  of  institutions  offering  courses 
and  the  number  of  ^students  taking  the  work.  While  much  of  the 
superficial  teaching  which  went  under  the  name  of  agricultural  in- 
struction has  been  eliminated  and  real  progress  made  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  given,  the  apparent  decline  in  interest  shown  in  the 
following  statistics  is  due  largely  to  a  more  careful  inquiry  into 
work  reported  as  agriculture. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913 :  * 

According  to  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable  there  were  about  2300 
high  schools  in  the  United  States  teaching  agriculture  in  1912-18.  This  in- 
dicates an  increase  of  about  300  over  the  previous  year.  This  number  includes 
47  State  agricultural  schools,  40  district  agricultural  schools,  67  county  agri- 
cultural schools,  is  agricultural  departments  of  high  schools,  and  the  remain- 
ing ordinary  schools  giving  courses  in  agriculture. 

The  following  tables  were  compiled  from  reports  made  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  showing  the  progress  in  the  next  two  years: 

Report  for  19H. 


Courses. 

Schools 

Number  of  students. 

Institutions. 

reporting. 

Boys. 

Oirts. 

TotaL 

Public  high  schools 

Agriculture 

do. 

1,553 
124 

21,702 
1,767 

10,319 
579 

32,021 

Private  high  schools 

2:m 

Total 

1,«77 

23,460 

10,896 

34,367 

I  Chapter   IX,   Progrees  of  Agricultural   Education,   pp.   213-214. 
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InsUtuttoos. 

Courses. 

Schools, 
reporting. 

Number  of  studenU. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Public  high  schools 

Agriculture 

.  ,,  do 

4,M6 
253 

6I,«77 
2,57» 

»,031 
1>861, 

90,708 
4,440 

l*rlv»tc  faUgh  schools 

Total 

4,918 

54, 2M 

40,892 

95,148 

These  statistics  were  compiled  from  general  data  sent  by  the 
schools  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  the  spring  of  1916  the  bureau 
attempted  to  gather  more  complete  and  definite  information  concern- 
ing the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  high  schools  and  in 
special  agricultural  schools  of  secondary  grade.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  schools  reporting :  ^ 

Agriculture  in  secondary  schools,  1915-16, 

Number  of  public  high  schools  reporting  teaching  agriculture 2, 175 

Established  before  1901 19 

Established  from  1901  to  1905 33 

Established  from  1906  to  1910 413 

Established  since  1910 1, 710 

Keporting  teaching  agriculture  primarily: 

As  informational  subject 1,  521 

As  vocational  subject 566 

Number  of  persons  teaching^  agriculture: 

Male - 2.007 

Female 247 

Numl>er  of  these  with  any  special  training  In  agriculture,  Includ- 
ing those  with  full  four-year  agricultural  college  courses,  short- 
term  courses,    normal    school    agricultural    courses,    summer 

courses,  etc 1, 021 

Number  of  students  of  secondary  grade  studying  agriculture : 

Boys 24, 743 

Girls - 16, 312 

Number  of  schools  using  school  land  for  Instructional  purposes 392 

Number  teaching  through  home-project  method 337 

Number  in  which  Instruction  consists  wholly  of  classroom  work 416 

Numl)er  in  which  instruction  consists  of  classroom  work,  with  labora- 
tory exercises  and  observation  on  neighboring  farms , 1,064 

Number  of  special  secondary  agricultural  schools  supported  In  whole 

or  in  part  by  the  States 68 

Total  cost  of  maintenance $766,000 

Total  number  of  teachers : 

Male 276 

Female 140 

*  From  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Bducatlon  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1016.  pp. 
237-3& 
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Total  number  of  pupils : 

Elemontao' — 

Male  615 

Female 404 

Secondary — 

Male 3,883 

Female 2,408 

This  summary  does  not  include  special  schools  of  agriculture 
maintained  by  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  on  the  college  cam- 
pus. Schools  of  this  type  are  maintained  by  the  State  agricultural 
colleges  of  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Ne- 
braska, Montana,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  and  Washington 
(school  of  science).  Agricultural  courses  of  secondary  grade  are 
given  to  special  students  in  20  other  State  colleges  of  agriculture. 

In  a  publication  ^  which  gives  the  final  returns  from  this  investi- 
gation, 2,981  public  high  schools  are  reported  as  giving  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  in  1915-16.  Of  these,  2,250  schools  gave  in- 
formation as  to  the  character  of  the  work  given.  Only  2,166  of 
this  number,  however,  were  really  teaching  agi*iculture  in  a  serious 
way.  To  understand  the  nature  of  the  agriculture  taught  in  these 
schools,  we  may  consider  the  following  facts : 

(1)  Date  of  intix)duction :  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  these  schools 
taught  agriculture  before  1900,  and  less  than  14  per  cent  intro- 
duced the  subject  between  1900  and  1905.  Over  97.6  per  cent  of  the 
schools  introduced  the  subject  since  1905,  and  78.5  per  cent  since 
1910. 

(2)  Nature  of  instruction:  The  schools  were  asked  to  indicate^ 
whether  they  were  teaching  agriculture  with  a  vocational  aim  as 
definite  preparation  for  farming,  as  information  about  agriculture, 
or  for  general  cultural  purposes.  As  many  of  the  schools  reported 
that  they  were  teaching  agriculture  for  two  or  all  three  reasons 
it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  have  a  distinct  purpose  in  their  in- 
jstruction.  Although  25  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported  the  chief 
aim  as  being  vocational,  the  character  of  the  work  indicates  that 
many  of  the  teachers  have  little  conception  of  the  meaning  of  voca- 
tional training.  The  instruction  in  many  cases  was  confined  to 
classroom  only,  or  supplemented  with  some  laboratory  work.  Some 
teachers  thought  their  textbook  instruction  was  vocational,  as  their 
students  lived  on  farms.  The  summary  of  replies  shows  that  20  per 
cent  of  the  schools  confined  their  instruction  to  classroom  work; 
50  per  cent  supplement  the  classroom  instruction  with  laboratory 
exercises  and  observation  trips  to  the  farms;  and  only  30  per  cent 
combine  classroom  instruction  and  laboratory  work  with  practical 

»  Monahan,  A.  C,  and  Dye,  C.  H.  Institutions  in  the  United  States  glring  Instructton 
in  Agriculture,  1015-16.     Bureau  of  Bjducatlon.     Bulletin.  1917,  No.  34. 
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farm  work  Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  were  using  the  home- 
project  plan,  although  in  only  261  schools  was  the  home  work  given 
supervision  by  the  instructor  in  agriculture.  The  schools  report- 
ing, however,  did  not  include  many  of  the  State-aided  schools  which 
are  using  this  plan.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported  school 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  Of  these  schools  134,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  number,  had  less  than  two  acres. 

(3)  Training  of  teachers:  There  is  a  close  relation  between  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  and  the  training  of  the  teachers.  Only 
15  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  2,166  reporting  were  graduates 
of  agricultural  colleges.  In  addition  to  these,  21  per  cent  had  some 
training  in  agriculture  in  colleges  or  normal  schools.  In  some  cases 
this  work  was  taken  only  in  summer  school  or  as  short  winter 
courses. 

Private  high  schools, — Since  the  time  that  secondary  schools  were 
first  developed  in  this  country  many  of  these  schools  have  been 
organized  outside  the  city  with  private  funds.  At  such  of  these 
schools  as  have  owned  farms  upon  which  students  have  lived  away 
from  home  there  has  been  more  or  less  direct  relation  between  the 
instruction  of  the  school  and  farm  life.  Definite  instruction  in 
agriculture  was  inaugurated  in  a  few  of  these  schools  before  it  was 
attempted  in  the  public  high  schools.  In  a  few  cases  the  agricul- 
tural instruction  has  been  of  a  vocational  character  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  the  instruction  has  been  based  largely  upon  the  work  of  the 
farm.  In  placing  the  agriculture  of  our  public  schools  now  upon 
a  vocational  basis  we  may  learn  much  from  these  private  schools 
which  have  been  working  for  a  number  of  years  upon  problems 
connected  with  the  use  of  land  in  agricultural  instruction.  We  have 
learned  considerable  from  such  schools  as  the  National  Farm  School, 
at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  School,  at  Woodbine, 
N.  J.,  and  the  Berry  School,  near  Rome,  Ga.  Where  these  schools 
have  had  a  real  vocational  aim  they  have  had  a  decided  advantage 
in  making. their  work  practical,  as  the  students  are  living  on  the 
school  farm  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  accurate  statistics  concerning  private 
schools  and  especially  to  grade  the  work  done.  Although  a  number 
of  private  colleges  and  State  institutions  other  than  the  Federal- 
aided  colleges  are  giving  courses  in  agriculture,  in  few  cases  is  the 
instruction  given  of  more  than  secondary  grade  when  judged  by 
the  standards  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  As  the  equipment  and 
instruction  for  college  agriculture  is  so  expensive,  few  colleges 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  Federal-aided  institutions  in  college 
courses.  Only  18  of  these  colleges  and  160  secondary  schools 
reported  the  nature  of  the  work  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
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1916.  These  schools  reported  3,393  students  taking  courses  in  agri- 
culture. A  number  of  schools  having  a  relatively  large  number  of 
students  did  not  report  the  number  of  agricultural  students. 

Normal  schools. — Normal-school  training  in  agriculture  is  mostly 
associated  with  elementary  agriculture,  as  in  most  cases  it  is  train- 
ing for  elementary  schools.  Methods  of  teaching  most  subjects  in 
normal  schools  are  often  superior  to  those  used  in  the  high  schools. 
As  the  teaching  of  agriculture  is  not  an  exception  to  this  rule,  we 
may  very  well  give  some  attention  in  pages  to  follow  to  normal- 
school  instruction  in  this  subject.  At  this  time  we  shall  consider 
briefly  the  development  of  normal-school  instruction  in  agriculture 
in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  States  have  made  agriculture  a  required  subject  in 
rural  schools  without  providing  for  special  training  of  teachers  in 
that  line.  As  a  result,  agriculture  as  taught  in  many  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  was  a  very  perfunctory  perusal  of  a  textbook  which 
in  most  cases  was  adapted  neither  to  the  pupils  nor  the  section  in 
which  they  lived.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  some  States  have 
required  agriculture  as  a  subject  for  examination  for  the  teacher's 
certificate,  others  have  made  special  effort  to  provide  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  some  have  done  both,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  data 
following : 

Legislative  enactment  has  made  the  teaching  of  agriculture  a  re- 
quirement in  all  common  schools,  or  at  least  in  rural  schools,  in  each 
of  the  following  States:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  West  Virginia,*  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  subjects  for  examination  for 
teachers'  certificates  in  the  following  States:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Lou- 
isiana, Michigan,  North  Dakota  (alternative),  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  (alternative),  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Wyoming.  About  half  the  States  have  had  printed  outlines 
of  courses  in  elementary  agriculture,  prepared  either  by  the  State 
agricultural  college  or  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 
IJp  to  the  present  time  approximately  75  texts  in  elementary  agricul- 
ture have  been  prepared.  But  with  all  the  aid  given  teachers  in  serv- 
ice, nothing  has  taken  the  place  of  specific  training  as  a  part  of  the 
teacher  training  course.  The  following  will  indicate  that  some  States 
have  sensed  their  duty  in  training  teachers  for  rural  schools:  Maine, 
Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee  require  instruction  in  agriculture  in  all 
State  normal  schools.  Instruction  in  agriculture  is  a  requisite  for 
State  aid  to  normal  training  in  the  high  schools  of  Iowa,  Missouri, 
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and  Nebraska.  Nebraska  also  requires  her  normal  schools  to  estab- 
lish a  course  for  rural  teachers,  including  agriculture,  household 
economy,  and  rural  sociology.  Kansas  provides  State  aid  for  agri- 
cultural instruction  in  high  school  normal  training  classes,  while 
elementary  agriculture  is  required  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  county 
normal  classes  in  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon. 

In  most  cases  the  instructioh  involves  subject  matter  only,  and  for 
the  most  part  there  is  but  one  course  in  agriculture,  and  that  is  of  an 
elementary  nature.  Some  schools  have  been  more  recently  paying 
more  attention  to  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject  and  have  been  de- 
veloping courses  involving  subject  matter  of  a  more  specialized  char- 
acter. In  a  recent  study  ^  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  about  half  of  the  114  schools  reporting  required  agricul- 
ture of  all  students,  the  amount  of  required  work  ranging  from  only 
20  hours,  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  at 
Newark,  to  190  hours  required  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Spear- 
fish,  S.  Dak.  The  first  district  State  normal  school,  at  Kirksville, 
Mo.,  offered  1,344  hours  of  agriculture.  The  author,  having  visited 
this  school,  can  testify  as  to  the  high  standard  of  the  work  offered. 

As  a  rule  the  normal  schools  have  confined  their  efforts  to  training 
teachers  of  elementary  agriculture,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  department 
of  agriculture  in  connection  with  normal  schools  have  become  ambi- 
tious to  compete  with  the  agricultural  colleges  in  training  teachers 
for  secondary  schools.  This  has  meant  duplication  of  extensive  farm 
and  school  equipment.  In  a  few  cases  normal  schools  and  agricul- 
tural colleges  have  cooperated  in  the  training  of  secondary  teachers, 
the  normal  schools  or  school  of  education  given  the  professional 
training  and  the  agricultural  colleges  the  technical  training. 

Schools  for  Negroes  and  Indians, — It  is  difficult  to  classify  schools 
for  Negroes  according  to  grade  of  work  done.  When  measured  by 
standards  set  for  schools  for  white  people,  the  colleges  for  Negroes 
give  instruction  in  agriculture  mostly  of  secondary  grade.  In  1915-16 
there  were  17  of  these  institutions  with  a  total  of  2,053  students 
fceking  regular  four-year  courses  in  agriculture.  Ten  of  these  in- 
stitutions serve  also  as  State  normal  schools.  In  addition  to  these 
schools,  67  other  institutions  for  Negroes  above  elementary  grade 
reported  agriculture  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  and  43  reported 
courses  in  gardening.  Much  of  the  agriculture  as  well  as  gardening 
given  in  the  secondary  schools  is  of  a  decidedly  elementary  character. 
Although  the  classroom  instruction  of  both  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  for  Negroes  may  not  measure  up  to  standards  for  institutions 
fer  white  people,  in  many  cases  the  colored  schools  have  led  in  the 

*  InstltuUoDS  lo  the  United  States  giving  Instruction  In  agriculture,  1015-16,  U.  8. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  34,  pp.  0-8. 
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amount  and  character  of  practical  training  given*  This  is  espeeiallj 
true  of  such  insititations  as  Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  Tuskegee  Institute  at  Tuskegee^  Ala. 
Although  education  has  been  unfortunately  associated  with  the  idea 
of  emancipation  from  labor  in  the  minds  of  many  Negroes^  in 
these  institutions  the  industrial  spirit  predominates.  Students  who 
will  not  work  are  not  allowed  to  remain  at  the  school.  Combining 
farming  and  industrial  interests  with  the  school,  the  students  may 
work  their  way  through  school  in  a  large  measure,  having  work 
which  fits  well  in  the  course  of  study  pursued. 

Established  soon  after  the  Civil  War  by  CoL  Armstrong,  and  since 
his  death  conducted  until  Idl^  under  the  able  leadership  of  the  late 
Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Hampton  has  beeii  a  wonderful  factor  in  develop- 
ing Negi'o  kader^ip.  It  was  in  this  institution  that  Booker  T. 
Washington  secured  the  inspiration  and  training  which  enabled  him 
to  develop  at  Tustoegee  a  larger  one.  In  both  institutions  training  for 
agriculture  and  the  industries  predominate.  At  Hampton  the  in- 
structors are  mostly  white  people,  while  at  Tujske^e  the  teachers  are 
of  the  colored  race.  At  both  institutions  older  students  are  ised  as 
assistants  in  the  training  of  the  younger  ones.  As  an  example  of 
the  practical  and  helpful  character  of  the  instruction,  given,  the 
following  account  of  a  course  in  dairying  at  Hampton  is  given: 

The  weU-e<|aipped  dairj  is  run  as  a  commercial  creamery  making 
the  butter  used  at  the  institution  from  milk  obtained  from  two- 
large  dairy  herds  maintained  by  the  sehooL  There  were  12  students 
in  the  class^  each  of  whom  was  given  two  months'  (practical  work  in 
the  creamery,  one  month  as  assistant  and  one  month  as  foreman^  As 
it  took  but  two  mcBtt  to  do  the  work,  it  was  arranged  for  a  new  student 
to  enter  each  month,  so  that  the  dairy  was  always  in  charge  of  a 
student  with  one  month's  experience.  The  student  ei^ering  one 
month  as  assistaiit  became  foreman  the  nex^t  month  when  the  man 
over  him  left.  The  plan  worked  well  in  developing  initiative,  re- 
sourcefulness^ and  self-confidence.  The  students  interviewed  felt 
competent  to  take  charge  of  a  small  dairy  when  they  left  the  sehooL 
The  students  in  charge  of  the  dairy  at  tlite  time  the  schocd  was  visted 
in  1915  were  both  Indians. 

There  has  been  considerable  development  in  vocational  agrieulture 
in  some  of  the  Indian  schools  maintained  under  direction  of  the 
De[>artment  of  the  Interior.  Such  schools  as  the  United  States 
Indian  Industrial  Sdiool  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  were  given  practical  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  before  public  high  schools  were  making  very  much 
progress  in  that  directiocu  Recently  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  been  making  an  effort  to  reorganize  and  standardize  the  agricul- 
tural instruction  given  to  Indian  students.. 
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Schools  for  delinquents. — Industrial  education  has  been  so  closely 
associated  with  schools  for  delinquents  in  the  past  that  even  now 
when  the  term  "  industrial  school "  is  used  many  people  think  of  a 
reform  school.  All  of  these  schools  which  have  been  located  on 
farms  have  required  farm  work  of  the  inmates.  In  line  of  progress 
in  the  education  of  delinquent  youth,  over  half  of  the  State  reform 
schools  have  now  provided  for  definite  classroom  instruction  to 
accompany  the  farm  work  of  the  students.  Such  schools  as  the  one 
located  on  Thompsons  Island,  in  Massachus^ts,  have  been  pioneers 
in  vocational  agiiculture  and  have  pointed  the  way  for  public 
schools  to  follow. 

Definite  agricultural  instruction  is  becoming  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  a  number  of  State  prisons.  In  1914  the  author  as- 
sisted in  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  California  State 
prison  at  San  Quentin.  Before  the  year  was  over  nearly  300  students 
were  enrolled.  Correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  prepared  by 
tlie  college  of  agriculture  of  the  State  university  were  made  the  basis 
for  the  instruction  given.  The  men  organized  an  agricultural  club 
which  met  weekly  for  a  general  session,  usually  under  the  direction 
ot  a  specialist  from  the  university.  The  general  session  was  made  up 
of  sections,  each  pursuing  a  special  course.  As  some  garden  work 
was  done  at  the  prison  and  a  herd  of  swine  kept,  some  of  the  work  was 
made  practical.  A  number  of  agricultural  books  and  large  numbers 
of  bulletins  were  added  to  the  library,  which  was  used  extensively  for 
reference  purposes.  Illustrative  material,  including  colored  charts, 
mounted  pictures,  and  lantern  slides,  were  prepared  by  the  students, 
some  of  whom  showed  marked  ability  in  this  line  of  work.  In  some 
States  the  agricultural  instruction  is  given  as  a  regular  phase  of 
prison  instruction,  whUe  in  others  it  is  conducted  as  a  phase  of  exten- 
sion work  under  tlxe  direction  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture. 
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PROGRESS  IN  STATE  AID. 

Chronology  of  State  aid  for  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home 

ecoru>mic8, 

[Compiled  by  Miss  M.  T.  Spethmann,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


Laws  passed. 


State. 


System  adopted. 


Inltia] 
amount 
to  each 
school  for 
mainte- 
nance. 


1889 
1801 

1905 
1006 

1907 
1006 

1909. 
1910 


1911. 


Alabama 

California 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota...... 

Georgia 

NewYorlc 

Michigan 

Oklahoma 

Virginia. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Maine 

Minnesota 

Louisiana 

Nebraska 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Mississippi 

New  York 

Massachusetts.. 


Kansas 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 


Wisconsin . 
Colorado . . 

Maine , 

Utah 


1912. 
1913. 


1915. 


Arizona 

Louisiana 

Kansas 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Texas 

Virginia 


Congressional  district 

Indeterminate  district 

County 

Indeterminate  district 

Congressional  district 

Indeterminate  district , 

County , 

Judicial  district  (supreme  court) , 

Congressional  district 

High  school 

District , 

High  school  or  academy , 

High  school 

do 

Indeterminate  district 

High  school.. , 

Indeterminate  district , 

Comity... , 

Hifh  school 

Puolic  high  lebool 

Independent  agricultural  schocds 

Normal  training  high  school 

County 

do 

High  school , 

do , 

Indeterminate  district , 

High  school , 

Rural  high  school  must  teach  agriculture  to  secure 

Sineral  State  aid. 
h  school 

County^ 

Normal  training  high  schools 

High  school 

Consolidated  schools,  teacher  training 

High  school 

County 

Indeterminate  district 

County 

High  school 

....do 

Congressional  district 


S3, 000 

>  50, 000 

4,000 

4,000 

10,000 

io;ooo 

12,000 
13,000 
3,000 
2,000 
40,000 

3,tt0 
1,2«0 
40,000 
800 
10,000 
ll.SOO-3,000 
1900-2,000 


?] 


350 
2,  £00 
8,000 
2,fi00 
1500-700 
15,000 
500 


2,500 
tl,  000-1,500 

1,360 
10,000 
5,000 
1,500 

150,000 
V  25, 000 


» Total: 

*  Two-thirds  cost  of  instruction;  1500  maximum. 
'  Two-thirds  salaries. 

*  One-half  net  maintenance. 


•  1250  (making  total  of  $500). 

•  Two-thirds  cost  of  vocational  bistraetioo. 
'  Total  additional  aid. 


The  foregoing  table  does  not  show  the  progress  that  has  been  ma^e 
in  matters  of  administration  and  in  getting  results  in  general.    Due 
20 
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to  the  lack  of  any  organized  system  of  agriculture  for  secondary 
schools,  much  money  has  been  spent  by  the  States  without  getting 
results  in  better-trained  farmers.  It  will  be  noted  that  for  the  first 
10  years  of  this  period  of  independent  State  aid  that  all  of  the  money 
went  to  the  support  of  some  form  of  special  agricultural  school; 
in  fact  until  very  recent  years  many  have  discussed  the  problem  of 
secondary  agriculture  as  if  it  had  to  do. only  with  these  agricultural 
schools.  Because  some  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  estab- 
lished had  no  rural  high  schools  of  a  general  character,  and  because 
a  systena  of  vocational  training  in  agriculture  had  not  been  devel- 
oped, these  schools  have  not  been  agricultural  schools  in  a  strict  sense. 
Their  history  has  been  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  of  the  land-grant 
colleges ;  without  restrictions  as  to  their  field  and  without  a  guide  to 
follow,  they  have  adapted  themselves  to  immediate  service  along 
lines  already  laid  down.  In  more  recent  years  many  of  the  States 
have  turned  more  toward  aiding  existing  high  schools  in  establish- 
ing departments  of  agriculture.  Money  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose has  not  always  been  spent  strictly  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  appropriated.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  States  have  ap- 
propriated the  money  without  establishing  a  standard  and  without 
providing  a  State  organization  and  a  means  of  supervision  and  in- 
spection so  that  a  standard  could  be  maintained. 

More  recently  some  of  the  States,  having  profited  by  the  experience 
of  these  other  States,  have  provided  for  a  more  definite  system  of 
vocational  agriculture  with  State  aid.  They  have  not  only  provided 
money  for  establishing  schools  and  for  paying  a  part  of  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  agricultural  departments,  but  they  have  also  provided 
adequately  for  State  supervision.  The  work  has  been  developed 
toward  a  definite  end,  definite  standards  have  been  set,  and  means 
have  been  taken  to  see  that  they  were  reached.  The  experience  of 
most  of  the  States  has  justified  the  belief  that  State  aid  and  super- 
vision is  needed  mostly  in  the  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture.  In 
putting  the  work  upon  a  vocational  basis,  it  meant  teachers  with 
better  training,  hence  more  equipment  and  more  expensive  and  bet- 
ter supervision  of  both  teachers  and  students,  all  of  which  mean 
a  greater  outlay  in  money  than  ordinary  instruction.  Placing  agri- 
culture upon  a  vocational  basis  should  mean  more  immediate  returns 
in  the  increased  capacity  of  the  student  in  production.  Local  com- 
munities have  not  felt  able  to  bear  the  added  burden  of  expense, 
hence  the  State  has  come  to  their  aid.  Before  a  national  program 
for  aiding  scondary  schools  in  vocational  agriculture  was  outlined 
tjhere  was  a  definite  system  of  vocational  agriculture  established  in 
die  following  States :  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Indiana.    As  the  national  law  giving  Federal  aid  to  vo- 
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cational  agriculture  and  the  policy  of  the  Federal  board  in  its  ad- 
ministration have  been  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  Uie  work  in 
these  States,  we  shall  consider  them  more  in  detaiL 

MASSACHUSETTS.* 

In  1911  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  gov- 
erning the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  State-aided  education 
in  vocational  agriculture  as  a  part  of  its  State  plan  for  vocational 
education.  The  act  provided  a  State  fimd  to  reimburse  local  boards 
of  control  for  two-thirds  of  the  salaries  of  instructors  in  high-school 
departments  of  agriculture  and  one-half  the  net  sum  expended  in  the 
maintenance  of  county  schools  of  agriculture. 

The  provision  of  the  act  made  it  possible  for  departments  of  agri- 
culture to  be  established  in  existing  high  schools  imder  the  control 
of  the  regular  school  authca:ities. 

To  avail  itself  of  the  act  the  city  council  or  town  meeting  must 
pass  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  school  committee  to  establish  such 
a  (kpartment.  While  such  a  department  is  a  part  of  the  regular 
high  school,  it  must  meet  a  standard  set  by  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation and  sulnnit  to  direct  supervision  of  the  agents  of  that  board. 
An  advisory  committee  of  5  to  15  members  is  expected  to  aid  in 
direction  of  the  work  in  the  local  community.  The  instructor  em- 
ployed for  such  a  department  is  expected  to  have  a  well-rounded 
training  in  practical  agriculture,  that  he  may  aid  in  community 
work  among  farmers  and  supervise  farm  work  of  the  students.  He 
must  devote  all  of  his  time  to  agricultural  work.  As  a  rule  the  in- 
struction and  supervision  are  rather  intensive,  1  teacher  not  having 
over  20  students.  Should  as  many  as  30  students  enter  tiie  depart- 
ment two  instructors  would  be  employed.  With  two  teachers  there 
is  opportimity  for  divisicm  of  work  which  permits  of  some  speciali- 
zation. Fifty  per  cent  of  the  student's  time  in  such  a  department  is 
to  be  spent  in  vocational  agriculture,  the  other  half  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  regular  high-school  subjects. 

To  establish  a  county  school  of  agriculture  there  must  be  in  each 
case  a  special  act  of  the  State  legislature  providing  for  a  board  of 
trustees,  bond  issues  to  cover  the  first  cost  of  tiie  school  plant,  and  a 
tax  levy  for  yearly  maintenance.  The  first  cost  is  estimated  at 
from  $75,000  to  $100,000,  and  $20,000  for  the  first  year's  maintenance. 
Such  an  act  must  be  submitted  to  the  county  concerned  for  referen- 
dum vote  in  the  November  election.  The  controlling  board  of  such 
schools  consists  of  seven  m^nbers — ^three  county  commissioners  serv- 
ing ex  officio  and  four  numbers  appointed  by  the  governor,  all  serv- 


1  See  Massachnsettt  Board  of  Education.  Bulletin  72.  InfonnatloB  Relattng  to  the 
Establishment  of  Comitj  Agricultural  Schools  and  Agdcultural  DepartmentB.  Alio 
yearly  reports  of  State-aided  Tocational  agricultural  education. 
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ing  without  pay.  The  board  employs  a  director  of  the  school,  who 
serves  as  its  executive  officer  and  who  is  responsible  to  the  State 
board  for  the  management  of  the  school. 

These  county  schools  having  100  or  more  pupils  and  employing  a 
number  of  instructors  afford  a  degree  of  specialization  not  possible 
in  the  high  school  department.  The  entire  curriculum  of  these 
schools  is  more  dominately  vocational.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  time 
must  be  vocational  agriculture,  50  per  cent  being  productive  farm 
work.  Of  the  20  per  cent  of  the  time  devoted  to  general  education 
one-half  of  that  time,  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  time,  must  be  given  to 
instruction  in  citizenship,  personal  hygiene,  occupational  diseases, 
and  accidents.  These  schools,  like  the  high  school  departments,  do 
not  provide  dormitories,  as  they  are  supposed  to  take  students  living 
at  home  on  farms.  The  county  schools,  however,  are  all  located  on 
farms  which  are  used  for  instructional  purposes. 

The  home-project  plan. — ^In  giving  instruction  in  agriculture  to 
students  living  upon  farms,  the  home-project  method  has  been  worked 
out  in  Massachusetts.  This  method  is  essentially  an  effort  to  apply 
the  part-time  idea  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  An  effort  is  made 
to  organize  and  direct  the  home  work  of  the  student  and  to  connect 
it  with  the  instruction  of  the  school  in  such  a  way  that  its  educa- 
tional value  is  increased.  When  such  work  is  so  organized  and 
directed  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  school  and  ac- 
credited as  such.  As  the  practical  work  of  the  students'  project  is 
made  an  approach  to  the  study  of  the  principles  involved,  the  proj- 
ect plan  is  a  working  out  of  the  problem  method  on  a  rather  ex- 
tensive scale.  To  have  the  highest  educational  value  a  project  should 
have  the  following  essentials:  It  must  involve  new  experience  and 
the  working  out  of  new  problems,  extending  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time;  it  should  have  direct  supervision  by  competent  au- 
thority; the  work  should  be  carefully  planned  at  the  outset  and 
accurate  records  and  accounts  kept  of  the  finance  and  methods  in- 
Tolved;  this  record  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  written  report  of  the 
work.  Each  student  before  entering  the  work  in  agriculture  must 
have  provisions  for  carrying  on  suitable  projects  to  be  directed  by 
the  instructor  in  agriculture.  A  written  agreement  between  the 
student,  his  partots,  and  the  teacher  is  required.  The  student  is 
Expected  to  have  individual  responsibility  for  his  project  and  to 
participate  in  the  profits  and  losses.  There  is  a  definite  relation  be- 
tween each  project  and  the  instruction  offered.  A  course  in  poultry 
husbandry  is  based  upon  a  poultry  project,  while  a  course  in  vegetable 
gardening  is  based  on  a  garden  project.  If  a  student  can  not  secure 
a  suitable  project  at  home  he  may  be  allowed  as  a  substitute  for  a 
project  the  privilege  of  working  upon  a  suitable  farm;  providing 
such  work  may  link  up  in  a  definite  way  with  the  instruction  of  the 
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school  and  may  be  given  some  direction  by  the  instructor,  A  student 
in  dairy  husbandry  may  have  no  opportunity  for  dairy  practice  at 
home  but  secure  a  position  to  work  mornings  and  evenings  on  a 
dairy  farm ;  such  work  is  considered  to  be  as  valuable  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view  in  some  cases  as  the  care  of  one  or  more  cows 
on  the  student's  own  account  at  home. 

The  instructors  are  employed  for  12  months  and  spend  their  sum- 
mers supervising  the  student  projects,  aiding  the  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work,  and  rendering  general  community  service  along  agricul- 
tural lines. 

From  the  standpoint  of  school  administration  the  home-project 
plan  has  the  advantage  of  securing  farm  practice  under  normal  con- 
ditions with  a  minimum  of  equipment  at  the  school.  If  adequate 
supervision  is  given  the  home  work  one  instructor  can  direct  rela- 
tively few  students,  especially  if  they  are  scattered  over  a  wide  area. 
In  such  cases  transportation  of  the  instructor  or  supervisor  becomes 
a  big  item  of  expense.  When  the  Massachusetts  plan  was  being  de- 
veloped for  the  first  year  or  two  the  overhead  expense  seemed  all  out 
of  proportion  to  the  results  obtained,  but  as  the  work  has  developed, 
not  only  the  number  of  schools  and  departments  have  increased,  but 
the  number  of  pupils  per  instructor  as  well,  so  that  the  overhead 
cost  per  pupil  has  been  lowered.  The  State  board  has  insisted,  very 
wisely,  upon  records  from  which  it  is  able  to  show  that  the  money 
spent  by  the  State  has  yielded  immediate  returns  in  dollars  and  cents. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  development  of  the  work  in  the 
increase  of  students  and  the  money  earned : 

Earnings  of  vocational  agricultural  students. 

Number  of 
Year.  students.         Earnings. 

1012 70  $11, 100. 17 

1913 89  17, 982. 51 

1914 - 235  42, 000.  73 

1915 1—  413  5e.  254. 75 

1916 497  84, 173. 43 

NEW  YORK.* 

When  New  York,  in  1913,  amended  its  laws  relating  to  industrial 
scliools  passed  in  1910,  it  had  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  work  done 
in  Massachusetts.  The  plan  worked  out  for  agricultural  education 
is  modeled  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  Massachusetts  plan.  New 
York  has  a  number  of  special  schools  of  agriculture  of  secondary 
grade  which  are  to  be  in  a  greater  extent  independent  in  their  organi- 
zation and  administrations.    These  schools  are  not  included  in  the 

»  E«e  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  BuUetln  No.  626,  1016.  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture, Mechanic  Arts  and  Home  Making. 
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schools  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  making.  These 
schools  are  of  two  types :  Intermediate  schools  which  base  four  years 
of  vocational  work  upon  six  years  of  elementary  training,  and  high 
schools  which  base  their  four-year  courses  upon  eight  years  of  ele- 
mentary work.  In  both  cases,  although  known  as  schools  of  agricul- 
ture, mechanic  arts,  and  home  making,  they  are,  in  reality,  vocational 
departments  of  ordinary  high  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  general  school.  The  law  provides  that  the  commissioner 
of  education  shall  apportion  from  the  State  school  money  to  each  of 
these  schools  a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  the  first 
teacher  and  one-third  of  the  salary  of  each  additional  teacher,  pro- 
vided : 

(1)  That  the  time  of  such  teachers  is  devoted  exclusively  to  such 
school.  (2)  That  the  school  has  at  least  15  pupils.  (3)  That  the 
school  maintains  an  organization  and  course  of  study  and  is  conducted 
in  a  manner  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  education  through  the 
division  of  agriculture  and  industrial  education.  In  a  city  the  board 
of  education  may  establish  one  of  these  schools,  but  in  a  common 
school  district  the  question  of  establishing  such  a  school  must  be  de- 
termined by  vote  in  the  annual  district  meeting  or  a  special  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose.  If  the  school  authorities  are  not  capable  of 
giving  the  teacher  and  students  technical  aid  with  agricultural  prob- 
lems, it  is  suggested  that  an  advisory  board  shall  be  appointed. 

At  the  time  the  system  was  studied  in  1915  these  boards  did  not 
appear  to  be  especially  active  and  as  helpful  as  it  was  hoped  for. 

Although  the  New  York  plan  is  in  many  ways  similar  to  that  of 
Massachusetts,  it  is  not  quite  so  intensive  and  a  great  deal  more  is 
left  to  the  local  communities.  In  1016,  64  schools  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  In  some  cases  the  classes  were 
much  larger  than  in  Massachusetts.  With  more  schools  and  a  larger 
number  of  students  there  was  less  intensive  supervision  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  Kegarding  the  courses  of  study,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  that  while  the  State  sets  a  standard  it  allows  lee- 
way for  adaptation : 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  classroom  and  laboratory  Instruction  in  tliese  schools  and  departments  is 
to  be  based  upon  practical  experience  gained  on  the  farm,  at  home,  or  elsewliere. 
It  l»  therefore  impossible  to  prescribe  courses  of  study  or  to  prepare  adequate 
outlines  for  particular  subjects.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  course  of  study 
is  to  be  changed  to  suit  the  whims  of  pupils  who  do  not  know  exactly  what  they 
want  or  need.  A  definite  course  of  study  should  be  fornmlated  at  the  beginning 
S.I  id  followed  until  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  change.  A  well-balanced  general 
kn«)wledge  of  the  whole  field  of  agricultural  science  and  practice  should  be  rep- 
resented in  the  course. 

The  following  courses  are  not  prescribed,  but  it  is  expected  that  any  school 
desiring  to  make  any  change  will  secure  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of 
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education  before  doing  so.  Other  subjects  may,  after  approval,  be  substituted 
for  those  Indicated  below.  It  is  expected  that  the  arrangement  of  subjects  and 
the  content  of  those  subjects  will  be  suited  to  the  community  in  which  the  school 
Is  located. 

A  suggeited  course  in  agriculture  for  intermediate  schools  of  agriculture. 


FIRST   YEAR, 

Hours, 
a  week. 

English 5 

Arithmetic 5 

American  history 2 

Mechanical    drawing    and    shop- 
work  3 

Commercial   and   industrial  geog- 
raphy   5 

General  agriculture 3 

23 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English 5 

Mathematics 5 

American  history 8 

Mechanical    drawing    and    shop- 
work  5 

Plant  husbandry   (growing  clubs 
in  the  line  of  home  project  with 

plants) 5 


23 


THIBn  YEAR. 

HOUHL 

a  week. 
English 3 

Matliematics,  Including  bookkeep- 
ing   r 5 

Biology 5 

Soils  and  fertilizers 5 


IS 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


Knglish 3 

Agricultural  physics  and  agricul- 
tural chemistry 5 

Animal  husbandry  amd  dairying..     G 
Special  agriculture  to  suit  local 
conditions: 

Fruit  growing 

Grape  culture 

Market  gardening 

Poultry,  etc ? 


IS 


A  suggested  course  in  a{fricuUure  for  high  schools  of  agriculture. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Hours, 
a  week. 

English 4 

Algebra 5 

Biology 5 

Farm  mechanics 5 

and                          .  7i 

Poultry  husbandry 2i 

"211 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English 3 

Plane  geometry 5 

Soils  and  fertilizers 5 

and  10 

Farm  crops 5 

18 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Hoorg. 
a  week. 

English 3 

History 3 

Economics '^-, 2 

or 

History 5 

Animal  husbandry,  including 

dairying b\    10 

Fruit  growing 5 


18 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


EngUsh 3 

American  history  with  civics 5 

Chemistry  or  physics 5 

Farm  management •') 

18 
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Methods  of  teaohin^. — The  homo- project  plan,  as  operated  in 
New  York,  is  s<miewhat  of  a  modification  of  the  plan  as  developed 
in  Massachusetts.  In  Massachusetts  tlie  study  of  agriculture  grows 
out  of  the  project.  In  one  class  students  may  have  a  number  of 
different  projects,  hence  the  project  study  is  to  a  great  extent  indi- 
vidual study.  In  New  York  the  project  grows  to  a  greater  extent 
out  of  the  course.  A  project  may  be  started  in  the  spring  and  an 
increasing  amount  of  time  given  this  practical  w^ork  until  by  the  time 
the  summer  vacation  begitis  instructor  and  students  are  putting  in 
a  large  share  of  their  time  upon  the  home-project  work.  The  com- 
missioner of  education  is  empowered  to  give  each  school  district  an 
additional  fund  of  $200  to  extend  the  emplojrment  of  the  agricul- 
tural instructor  through  the  summer  months.  Most  of  the  teachers 
are  so  employed.  Their  chi^f  duty  in  summer  is  to  supervise  the 
home  work  of  the  students,  but  in  addition  to  this  they  render  a 
great  deal  of  community  service  to  the  farmers  and  collect  material 
for  teaching  purposes  during  the  winter  months. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  1911  the  school  code  of  Pennsylvania  made  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  obligatory  in  all  township  high  schools.  Althou^i  much 
of  the  instruction  under  this  requirement  was  perfunctory,  it  de- 
veloped a  feeling  that  agricultural  instruction  could  be  made  well 
worth  while  if  established  on  a  different  basis.  The  vocational 
education  act,  passed  in  1913,  provided  State  aid  for  departments 
of  agriculture  in  high  schools  and  for  special  vocational  schools  with 
agriculture  and  home-making  dominating  in  the  curriculum.  These 
departments  and  schools  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
bureau  of  vocational  education,  which  is  a  part  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  instruction.  In  1916-17  there  were  17  voca- 
iionol  schools  and  18  vocational  departments  in  high  schools.  There 
is  little  difference  in  the  courses  of  study  and  method  of  instruction 
in  the  two  types  of  schools.  Local  districts  are  encouraged  to 
establi^  a  department  in  connection  with  an  existing  high  school. 
If  such  a  school  does  not  exist  in  a  community  which  wishes  the 
vocational  work,  or  the  existing  school  can  not  meet  the  requirements, 
a  vocational  school  may  be  established.  Such  a  school  is  in  reality 
a  general  high  school  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural  life.  Districts 
which  can  e^^ablish  neither  schools  nor  departments  may  send  their 
pupils  to  other  districts  for  vocational  training  at  State  expense  for 
one-half  the  tuition.  The  State  reimburses  local  districts  with  voca- 
tional schools  and  departments  for  two-tliirds  the  salary  of  the 
vocational  teachers^ 
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In  giving  aid  to  local  communities  the  State  makes  it  clear  that  the 
money  must  be  used  specifically  for  vocational  education.  It  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  agriculture  has  value  in  general  education,  but 
defines  vocational  agriculture  as  follows:^ 

Vocational  agiiculture  has  a  specific  purpose,  that  of  preparation  for  useful 
and  efficient  service  In  occupation  connected  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the 
care  of  domestic  animals,  forestry,  and  other  wage-earning  or  productive  work 
on  the  farm.  Moreover,  this  training  Is  given  to  the  individual  who  has  already 
indicated  an  occupational  aim  In  life,  which  aim  this  particular  form  of  training 
is  designed  to  meet. 

The  State  requires  that  all  teachers  of  agriculture  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  12  months  and  that  their  entire  time  shall  be  spent  in 
teaching  and  supervising  agriculture.  The  following  suggestions 
are  given  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  teachers : 

QuaHfications  of  teachers.* — Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  who  are  qualified  to  take  charge  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools.  In  all  cases  the  success  or  failure  of  this  type  of  training  will 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  selection  of  a  teacher.  Only  such  teachers 
as  understand  the  purpose  and  aim  of  vocational  training  and  are  familiar 
with  vocational  methods  will  be  successful  in  this  work. 

Such  teacher  should  have  an  equivalent  of  a  high-school  education.  He 
should  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  agricultural  college,  or,  in  lieu  thereot 
should  have  at  least  two  years'  training  in  a  higher  institution  of  learning, 
supplemented  with  at  least  four  short  terms  or  an  equivalent  in  aw>roved 
agricultural  courses  of  study. 

He  must  have  had  sufficient  practical  farm  experience  to  make  him  familiar 
with  farming  methods.  This  should  have  been  such  as  to  put  him  in  sympathy 
with  rural  life  and  to  make  him  appreciate  its  problems. 

A  teacher  having  a  general  well-rounded  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  better 
prepared  to  meet  the  problems  arising  in  such  a  school  or  d^mrtment  as  ia 
here  contemplated  than  one  who  is  a  specialist  in  a  limited  field. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  teacher  of  agriculture  should  have  had  some 
experience  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  previous  to  his  entering  upon  this 
work. 

Ability  to  make  and  use  working  drawings  is  a  valuable  qualification,  as  is 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  and  the  use  of  the  forge. 

Course  of  study, — In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  study,  out- 
lined for  students  over  14  years  of  age  who  may  spend  the  entire 
12  months  in  school  work  and  related  home  project,  both  vocational 
departments  and  school  provide  part-time  and  evening  classes  for 
those  who  are  spending  all  or  a  large  part  of  their  working  *day  in 
farm  labor.  An  effort  is  made  to  link  the  study  of  agriculture  in 
both  pai-t-time  and  evening  classes  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
work  in  which  the  student  is  engaged.  In  the  regular  day-school 
courses  the  students  are  expected  to  spend  half  their  time  upon  agri- 

*  Commonwealth  of  I'ennpylvania.     Department  of  Public  Instruction.     Vocationil  Di- 
vision.    Bulletin  1.  1018.     Votational  Education  in  Pennsylvania.     P.  9. 
*Ibid.,  Bulletin  2,  1013.     Agricultural  Schools  and  Departments.     P.  9. 
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cultural  and  related  practical  work.  All  courses  must  be  approved 
by  the  department  of  public  instruction.  Although  it  is  expected  that 
courses  will  be  adapted  to  meet  local  needs,  the  schools  which  have 
been  studied  follow  quite  closely  the  following  course  suggested  by 
the  State  department: 

Outline  of  suggested  course  of  study. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Hours. 
-  4-5 


EngUsh 

Physics   or   other   academic   sub- 
ject   4-5 

Drawing 2 

Farm  animals,  incljiding  dalc^kring..      5 

Fruit  raising 5 

Agricultural  projects. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

English 4-5 

Chemistry  or  physics 4-5 

Farm  mechanics 4 

Rural  law 2 

Fertilizers  —J 2 

Farm  management , *    8 

Agricultural  project 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Hours. 

English -  4-5 

History  and  civics  or  other  aca- 
demic subject 4-6 

Drawing 1 

Shop  work 2 

SoUs    6 

Poultry  raising 3 

Form    forestry 2 

Agricultural  projects. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English 4-5 

One  academic  subject 4-5 

Drawing 1 

Farm  crops—; 5 

Vegetable  gardening 3 

Ornamental  gardening 2 

Farm  bookkeeping 1 

Agricultural  project 

The  nature  of  the  work  in  agriculture  given  will  be  indicated  by 
the  description  of  the  courses  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Lake  Township 
Vocational  School. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Poultry. — ^The  study  of  poultry  as  a  farm  enterprise,  Including  a  study  of 
poultry-house  construction,  the  more  Important  breeds  of  poultry,  Incubation, 
brooding,  methods  of  rearing  chickens,  and  the  general  care  and  management 
of  the  farm  flock. 

Vegetable  gardening, — The  work  In  this  course  Includes  practice  In  the  man- 
agement of  hotbeds  and  cold  frames,  seed  sowing,  transplanting,  and  raising 
of  early  vegetable  plants.  The  more  Important  vegetables  are  started  In  de- 
tail and  the  planning  of  home  gardens  considered. 

Soils. — During  the  last  half  of  the  freshman  year  a  study  Is  made  of  the 
origin,  formation,  classification,  and  physical  properties  of  various  soils,  to- 
gftlier  with  the  relation  of  these  to  soil  moisture,  heat,  and  methods  of  soil 
management 

(General  science. — ^This  course  Introduces  the  pupils  to  the  fundamental  facts 
•>f  the  common  sciences  so  as  to  give  the  pupils  this  general  knowledge  before 
wience  work  can  be  studied  in  detail  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Fruit  raiHng. — ^Under  this  head  the  planting,  training,  care,  fertilization, 
spraying,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of  both  tree  fruits  and  small  fruits  are 
thoroughly  studied.  Laboratory  work  includes  practice  in  grafting,  mixing  of 
spray  materials,  and  field  trips  during  which  pruning  Is  taught  by  having  the 
pupils  prune  trees  under  supervision. 
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D^Liryinf^ — A  general  survey  of  the  dftlry  iadustryr  including  a  study  of  the 
separation  and  handling  of  milk,  cream  ripening  and  churning,  and  use  of  tbe 
Babcock  test. 

Animal  husbandry. — A  study  of  the  history  and  cliaracterlstlcs  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  she^,  and  swine.  Practice  In  judging  animals 
and  a  study  of  feeding  practices. 

Farm  crops. — A  course  including  the  study  of  the  history,  productioa,  im- 
provement, cultivation,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of  cereals,  hay,  forage,  fiber, 
and  root  crops. 

Faresiry. — ^The  relation  of  forestry  to  agrlcslture,  identification  of  tree  cliar- 
aeteristics,  and  uses  of  the  vorioas  kinds  of  wood. 

Ornamental  gardenmg. — ^A  study  of  the  oroftmentation  of  home  groands* 
including  methods  of  planting  and  the  selection  of  planting  materii^ 

Mechanical  drawina. — The  study  of  methods  of  laying  out  to  scale,  inking, 
and  tracing ;  re&ding  of  working  drawings,  etc. 

Shop  work. — The  use  of  woodworking  tools  is  taught  by  having  the  piq>Hs 
make  useful  articles  for  the  home  and  farm. 

Farm  bookkeeping. — The  Study  and  practice  of  double-entry  bookkeeping  as 
applied  to  business  transactions  of  the  farmer. 

Farm,  mechanics, — Rope  splicing,  knot  tying,  lacing  belts,  study  of  gas  en- 
gines, and  farm   nuichlnery. 

Fertilizers. — A  study  <rf  the  different  kinds  of  fertilizers,  proper  mixtures  for 
various  crops,  time  and  rate  of  appticatioQ. 

Farm  management,— Vhmxking  tiie  work  of  the  farm,  study  of  crop  rotatknKV 
layout  of  fields,  and  other  problems,  including  the  making  of  financial  state* 
ments  of  farm  operationa 

Rural  late. — ^An  elementary  consideration  of  the  law  In  Its  r^ation  t»  the 
farmer. 

Project  work. — Each  pupil  is  required  to  work  out  some  project  such,  as  ral» 
ing  of  some-  crop,  poultry,  or  live  stock  each  summer  on  his  home  farm  imder  the 
supervision  of  Ids  instructor. 

Methods  of  teaching. — The  home-project  plan  is  in  vogue  in  all  of 
the  schools  and  departments  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Pwinsyl- 
vania.  The  teachers  of  agriculture  are  known  as  supervisors  and  em- 
ployed for  12  months  in  the  year  with  the  understanding  that  one  of 
the  most  important  phases  of  their  work  will  be  the  suBHoer  super- 
vision of  projects.  The  project  is  preceded  by  a  study  of  the  subject 
in  the  classroom-  The  schools  are  encouraged  to  have  classroom 
sliops  and  a  greenhouse  equipped  to  give  practical  instruction  to  the 
students  while  at  school.  They  are  not  encouraged^  however,  to  sup- 
ply farms  or  any  land  at  the  school  for  instruction  in  agriculture, 
as  it  is  considered  that  the  project  work  upon  the  home  farm  offeis 
training  under  conditions  more  nearly  normal  and  that  an  ordinary 
rural  community  is  rich  in  resources  of  educational  value  in  training 
for  farming  and  rural  life.  As  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  an 
advisory  board  may  be  apixwnted.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  it  is 
advised  that  farmers  be  appointed  wIk)  will  cooperate  with  the 
teacher  by  allowing  their  farms,  herds,  and  ftocks  to  be  used  for  teach- 
ing purposes. 
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NEW  JERSEY.' 

It  was  in  1913  also  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  established  a  sys- 
tem of  State-aided  vocational  schools  and  departments.  In  brief  the 
plan  established  is  for  the  State.to  give  money  for  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  approved  vocational  schools  on  a  dollar  for  a  dollar 
basis  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  spent  by  the  local  community  out 
of  funds  raised  by  local  taxation  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  annually. 

The  following  is  summarized  from  the  rules  of  the  State  board  of 
education  which  govern  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools  and 
departments : 

1.  Advlsorj'  boards  must  bo  ai)poInted  by  the  local  boards  of  control,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  commissioners  of  education.  The  advisory  boards  should 
Ik*  made  up  of  persons  who  have  had  actual  successful  experience  in  tlie  occu- 
pations for  which  the  school  prepares.  The  eflicleucy  of  vocational  schools 
sliould  be  measured  largely  by  the  abUity  of  their  pupils  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  trades,  industries,  and  occupations  for  w^hlch  these  schools  give  prepara- 
tion. Whether  the  schools  give  instruction  In  agriculture,  home  economics,  or 
industrial  subects,  the  vocational  wcMrk  must  be  such  as  to  prepare  the  pupil  for 
wage  earning  by  participation  in  actual  projects  and  processes  of  a  very  real  char- 
acter. This  requires  an  intimate  and  practical  knowledge  of  actual  conditions 
and  practices  in  the  work  as  it  is  carried  on  outside  the  school.  Only  those  ex- 
perienced as  employers  or  employees  can  furnish  this  information.  The  task 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  these  schools,  on  a  practical  basis,  is  so  im- 
p(»:tant  and  so  diflicalt  that  the  instructors  in  the  school,  who  most  themselves 
have  had  such  experience,  need  also  the  advice  and  assistance  of  those  having 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  industry  or  occupation  and  the  conditions  pe- 
culiar to  it  in  the  locality.  The  advisoi*y  boards  have  no  power  except  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  local  sdiool  authorities  In  carrying  on  the  work. 

The  advisory  board  of  an  agricultural  school  or  department  must  be  made  up 
of  at  least  three  successful  farmers  In  the  area  served  by  the  school  and  should 
represent  the  various  agricultural  activities  taught 

2.  A  separate  vocational  school  must  be  In  a  separate  building  and  have  a 
separate  organization  of  curricula,  equipment,  pupils,  and  teacliers. 

3.  A  vocational  department  of  another  school  must  have  a  separate  organi- 
sation of  currlcnla,  pupils,  and  teachers  as  far  as  the  vocational  work  is  con- 
cerned. 

4.  The  State  board  of  education  will  not  approve  State  aid  for  more  than 
$10,000  for  any  district  imless  the  applications  from  all  districts  amount  to  less 
than  $80,000. 

5.  To  receive  State  aid  in  any  given  year,  application  must  be  made  before 
January  1. 

6.  In  an  all-day  vocational  sdiool  (a)  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  time  must 
be  given  to  shop  or  farm  work ;  (&)  the  sljop  must  be  conducted  on  a  productive 
or  community  basis;  (c)  instruction  must  tend  to  become  individual;  (d)  the 
shop  must  be  carried  on  like  the  real  shop  outside;  (e)  the  product  must  be 
useful ;  if)  the  school  day  must  not  be  less  than  six  or  more  than  seven  hours 
in  length;  and  (g)  the  agricultural  vocational  school  must  have  Its  courses 
arranged  as  a  series  of  projects. 


1  Soe  New  Jersey  Department  of  Public  Instruction.     Bulletin  Mo.   1,  1013.     State- 
ttlded  Tocatiooal  Schools. 
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7.  The  part-time  class  must  give  Instruction  of  direct  value  to  tlie  pupil  for 
the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

8.  To  secure  approval,  the  part-time  or  continuation  work  must  (a)  deal  with 
a  specific  group  of  workers;  (&)  add  to  the  technical  knowledge  and  mechanical 
skill  of  the  workers;  (c)  provide  efficient  instruction;  and  (d)  provide  adequate 
amount  of  time. 

9.  An  evening  industrial  or  agricultural  or  household  arts  school  must  give 
yhnvt  unit  courses. 

10.  Air  vocational  schools  must  provide  for  (a)  shop  or  farm  or  household 
experience;  (6)  instruction  In  related  subjects;  and  (c)  instruction  in  academic 
subjects. 

11.  Schools  must  be  convenient  of  location  and  access. 

12.  Schools  must  have  adequate  general  and  mechanical  equipment 

13.  Tuition  may  be  paid  by  a  district  sending  pupils  to  vocational  schools 
and  be  reimbursed  to  the  amount  of  $25  per  annum  for  each  pupil. 

14.  Districts  may  transport  pupils  either  within  the  district  or  to  other  dls- 
tilcls  and  be  reimbursed  for  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  expended. 

Vocational  agriculture  in  Atlantic  County. — ^The  provisions  of  the 
State  vocational  education  act  for  agricultural  education  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Atlantic  County.  In 
this  county  a  rather  complete  county  system  has  been  worked,  but 
under  a  board  of  five  members.  Agricultural  schools  have  beenestab- 
lished  in  four  centers:  Pleasantville,  Cologne,  Hammonton,  and 
Minotola,  each  in  charge  of  a  teacher  employed  for  the  full  year,  and 
all  under  the  supervision  of  a  county  director.  In  these  schools  the 
stuiffents  are  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Full  time. — Men  and  boys  above  15  years  of  age  taking  at  least 
3  hours  per  day,  5  days  a  week,  during  the  winter. 

2.  Part  time. — Students  taking  less  than  the  time  prescribed  for 
full-time  students,  spending  their  time  mostly  on  project  study. 
Part-time  classes  are  held  mostly  at  night. 

3.  School  pupils. — Students  over  15  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools,  above  the  seventh  grade,  taking  not  less  than  3  hours 
per  week.  Work  consists  chiefly  of  elementary  project  study,  which 
is  taken  in  lieu  of  a  like  number  of  hours  of  regular  school  work. 

4.  Lecture  course. — For  men  and  women  meeting  once  a  week  or 
oftener  in  the  winter  to  discuss  agricultural  problems  of  community 
interest. 

5.  Ni(jht  classes. — Composed  of  men  who  meet  once  a  week  or 
oftener  studying  project  problems  and  subjects  of  interest  upon  their 
home  farms. 

6.  Short  course. — For  those  unable  to  attend  a  full-time  course  a 
detailed  study  of  a  specific  subject  is  made  for  a  period  of  2,  4,  or 
6  weeks. 

As  the  work  was  in  operation  in  1915  when  the  school  at  Hamn»n- 
ton  was  visited,  the  aims  and  methods  appeared  to  be  more  narrotrly 
vocational  than  the  agricultural  work  conducted  in  other  States. 
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More  mature  students  were  reached  and  less  effort  made  to  link  the 
work  closely  with  other  school  work.  The  community  is  a  center  of 
intensive  agriculture,  including  production  of  small  fruits  and 
peaches.  Such  a  community  would  furnish  a  wealth  of  resources  for 
a  general  education  in  agriculture,  as  the  student  could  gain  experi- 
ence in  many  lines.  Instead  of  encouraging  the  direction  of  training 
and  the  use  of  material  from  this  point  of  view,  the  students  were 
encouraged  to  become  proficient  in  a  special  line.  Students  were 
encouraged  to  stay  with  a  project  for  several  years  if  necessary  to 
secure  the  maximum  financial  returns,  although  it  might  be  to  the 
neglect  of  opportunity  for  new  experience  in  other  lines. 

The  entire  county  system  of  agricultural  schools  was  at  the  service 
of  the  farmers  of  the  section  to  aid  them  in  their  problems.  In  this 
work  it  took  the  place  of  a  county  farm  bureau.  The  director  in 
fact  did  act  through  a  cooperative  arrangement  as  county  agent. 
For  the  use  of  the  farmers  in  making  analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers, 
and  spraying  material,  a  chemical  laboratory  is  maintained  at 
Pleasantville.  The  agricultural  instructors  also  aided  iu  the  or- 
ganizations of  farmers  for  cooperative  buying  and  selling.  In  1916 
the  staff  took  over  the  entire  direction  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  agri- 
cultural clubs. 

INDIANA. 

In  Indiana  the  vocational  agriculture  of  the  secondary  schools  is 
linked  closely  with  elementary  agriculture  in  the  common  schools 
and  with  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  directed  by  the  agricultural 
extension  department  of  Purdue  University.  The  same  act  provid- 
ing for  vocational  education  provides  for  employing  county  agents. 
At  the  same  time  the  vocational  education  law  was  passed  in  1913 
the  legislature  made  the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture  manda- 
tory in  the  public  schools  of  towns  and  townships.  According  to 
the  law  the  county  agent  is  expected  to  "aid  the  coimty  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  the  teachers  in  giving  practical  education  in 
agriculture  and  domestic  science."  The  vocational  education  law 
provided  for  establishing  either  schools  or  departments  which  may 
receive  State  aid.  In  1916  thirteen  communities  had  established 
departments  of  vocational  agriculture.  The  departments  served  the 
needs  of  the  rural  communities  so  well  that  there  was  no  demand  for 
special  agricultural  schools.  In  addition  to  the  vocational  teachers 
who  are  employed  for  12  months,  a  number  of  other  teachers  are 
given  special  training  and  employed  during  the  summer  months 
to  supervise  the  home  project  work.  Twenty-one  such  teachers  were 
employed  during  the  summer  of  1915,  supervising  the  work  of  700 
pupils.  The  greater  part  of  this  work  is  considered  a  definite  part 
154070**— 20 3 
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of  the  boys^  and  girls^  club  work  organized  us  a  phase  of  agri- 
cultural extension. 

Vocational  agriculture  may  be  given  in  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing classes:  (1)  All-day  vocational  schools;  (2)  part-time  classes; 
(3)  evening  vocational  classes.'  The  all-day  school  may  be  or- 
ganized either  as  a  separate  school  or  as  a  distinct  department  of 
another  school.  When  organized  as  a  department  the  organization 
must  be  distinct  from  the  regulai-*  school.  Tlie  following  from  a 
bulletin  ^  giving  plans  for  organization  shows  the  point  of  view  with 
respect  to  such  organization: 

Whether  vooatioual  education  Is  conducted  in  a  separate  buUding  or  under 
the  saine  roof  as  general  education  is  not  necessarily  of  vital  importance.  It 
^is,  however,  absolutely  necessary,  if  State  aid  be  given,  that  the  vocational 
work  be  so  carried  on  that  it  may  realize  its  dominant  aim  of  fitting  for 
us<»ful  employment  in  the  shop,  in  the  home,  or  on  the  farm.  If  vocational 
agriculture  is  organized  under  the  first  plan,  the  local  community  will  have 
established  a  presumption  in  favor  of  ofliclent  work  in  the  eye  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  following  from  the  same  publication  *  gives  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  the  all-day  schools  or  departments : 

All-day  agricultural  schools. — In  the  all-day  agricultural  school  pupils  mu:^ 
give  most  of  their  time  to  practical  business-like  work  in  agriculture  and  its 
relat(»d  sciences.  Practical  problems  must  be  worked  out  on  a  real  farm  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Since  most  of  these  activities  must  take  place 
during  the  summer  months,  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  vocational  teachers  in 
an  agricultural  school  to  be  employed  for  the  entire  year,  with  a  vacation  in 
.  the  winter.  Their  entire  time  during  the  summer  should  be  taken  up  with 
sn|)erintendlng  the  practical  work  of  the  students,  while  in  the  winter  months 
their  time  would  be  devoted  to  the  home-project  w^ork  and  to  teaching  the 
theory  and  science  underlying  the  art  of  farming. 

Part-time  classes  give  vocational  instruction  to  students  over  14 
and  under  25  years  of  age,  who  are  regularly  and  lawfully  employed 
in  the  field  of  work  for  which  instruction  is  provided  and  where 
the  instruction  is  complementary  to  the  work  in  which  the  pupils 
are  engaged  during  the  time  they  are  not  attending  school.  The 
Indiana  law  provides  that — 

when  the  board  of  education  or  township  trustee  of  any  city,  town,  or  town- 
ship has  establlslied  approved  vocational  schools  for  the  Instruction  of  youtlis 
over  14  years  of  age  who  are  engaged  In  regular  employment,  in  part-time 
classes,  and  has  formally  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  a  board 
or  trustee  Is  authorized  to  require  all  youths  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
years  who  arc  regularly  employed  to  attend  school  not  less  than  5  hours  per 
w<ek  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  during  the  school  term. 

Evening  classes  in  vocational  agriculture  are  established  for  stu- 
dents over  17  years  of  age  who  are  employed  in  agriculture  during 

^  Department  of  Public  InstnicUon.     Balletla  No.  0;  1914.     Vocational  Edumtion  In 
Indiana.     P.  18. 
•  /Wd.,  p.  20. 
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the  day.  Tlie  instruction  in  an  evening  class  in  agriculture  must 
deal  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  day's  employment,  and  must  be 
so  given  as  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  student  in  his  work. 

Local  communities  desiring  to  establish  any  or  all  of  these  forms 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  partnership  with  the  State,  which  pays 
two-thirds  the  cost  of  such  instruction,  are  subject  to  the  following 
provisions:  (1)  Local  school  authorities  must  provide  the  neces- 
sary money  for  the  purchase  or  j-ental  of  lands  and  buildings  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  vocational  department  or  school  to  be  established 
and  pay  the  cost  of  all  necessary  equipment.  (2)  They  must  as- 
sume entire  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  and  must 
initiate  its  organization.  (3)  They  must  accept  standards  set  by 
the  State,  submit  to  State  supervision,  and  receive  approval  of  the 
work  done. 

Standards  for  agricultural  schools  and  departments.^ — 1.  Evi- 
dence of  proper  interest  on  the  part  of  the  community  must  be  fur- 
nished the  State  board  of  education.  There  must  be  an  assurance 
of  not  less  than  15  and  not  more  than  25  students  for  each  day, 
part-time,  or  evening  class  organized.  The  location  of  the  school 
must  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  the  people  of  the  community 
as  well  as  the  State  board. 

2.  An  advisory  committee,  consisting  of  five  members,  shall  be 
appointed  to  "  counsel  with  and  advise  the  board  and  other  school 
officials  responsible  for  the  management  and  supervision  of"  the 
vocational  agricultural  school  or  department.  It  is  recommended 
that  one  or  two  members  of  the  committee  be  women  who  are 
familiar  with  farm  home  problems. 

3.  The  teache*!*  of  agriculture  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard 
higli  school  and  a  standard  agricultural  college  or  prove  an  equi- 
valent training  in  technical  agriculture.  He  must  devote  all  of  his 
time  during  the  12  months  to  the  vocational  work. 

4.  Laboratory  equipment  must  be  approved  by  the  State  board. 
There  should  be  apparatus  sufficient  for  thorough  work  of  secondary 
grade  in  soils,  crops,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  poultry,  horticul- 
ture, carpentry,  and  blacksmithing,  or  for  such  of  these  lines  of 
work  as  are  to  be  taken  up.  A  complete  list  of  books  must  also  be 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  board. 

5.  The  course  of  study  must  be  worked  out  in  detail  and  sub- 
n;itted  at  least  30  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  for 
tiie  approval  of  the  board.  The  course  may  be  for  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  years.  Where  the  school  authorities  decide  upon  a  four-year 
course  the  following  is  recommended : 


»  See  Department  of  Public  Instruction.     Bulletin  No.  7,  1914.     Regulations  Governing 
Vocational  Agricultural  Schools  and  Departments  in  Indiana. 
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Course  of  study. 

FIB8T  TEAR. 

Rec.  Lftb. 

English    4 

Horticulture 3     2 

Soils  and  fertilizers 3     2 

Mechanical  drawing  and  woodworking - -« 2 

Mathematics 3 

Home-project    work 

SECOND  YKAB. 

English    3 

Civics 3 

Mathematics    2 

Dairying 3     2 

Farm  crops  (not  limited  to  botany) . 3     2 

Mechanical  drawing  and  woodworking 2 

Home-project   work 

THIRD  YEAR. 

English J 3 

United  States  history 3 

Farm  accounting 3 

Physics  (not  academic) ; 3     2 

Animal  husbandry 3     2 

Carpentry 2 

Home-project   work 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Farm  management  (including  marketing) 5 

Poultry ^ 2     2 

General  history    (elective) 

Farm  mechanics  and  engineering ^.  2     1 

Chemistry  (not  academic) 3     2 

Forging  and  Macksmithing 1     2 

Home-project    work 

6.  Home-project  work  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  course  of 
study  for  each  student.  This  work  must  be  carefully  inspected  and 
supervised  by  the  instructor.  Each  pupil  must  make  a  written  report 
of  each  project  based  upon  a  careful  record.  The  instructor  must  not 
only  submit  these  reports  to  the  State  board  upon  completion  of  the 
project  but  must  also  submit  within  three  weeks  of  the  beginning  of 
the  school  term  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  student. 
The  following  projects  are  suggested.  Feeding  swine,  sheep,  cattle, 
or  poultry  for  market ;  feeding  poultry  for  egg  production ;  caring 
for  a  dairy  cow  and  her  products ;  caring  for  a  team  of  horses,  or  a 
brood  sow ;  selecting,  testing,  and  grading  seeds  for  farm  crops;  poul- 
try hatching,  etc. ;  com  growing,  gardening,  canning  fruits  and  vege- 
tables; marketing  farm  products;  and  small  fruit  growing. 
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Chapter  UL 

AGRICULTURE  AS  TAUGHT  IN  SOME  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 


Representative  schools  chosen. — The  author  has  had  abundant  op- 
portunity to  visit  secondary  schools  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their 
organization  and  methods  of  teaching  agriculture.  From  a  large 
number  studied  the  following  have  been  chosen  not  because  they  were 
the  best  schools  visited  but  because  they  were  fairly  representative  of 
the  type  indicated : 

District  schools  of  agriculture:  Fifth  District  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  School,  .Monroe,  Ga. 

County  schools  of  agriculture :  Agricultural  High  School,  Sparks, 
Md, ;  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

Public  high  schools :  Hannibal  High  School,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. ;  Con- 
cord High  School,  Concord,  Mass. ;  Hopkins  Academy,  Hadley,  Mass. 

Normal  schools :  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Private  schools  for  whites :  Berry  School,  Mount  Berry,  Ga. 

Private  schools  for  Negroes : :  Manassas  Industrial  School  for  Col- 
ored Youth,  Manassas,  Va. 

FIFTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  SCHOOL, 

MONROE,  GA. 

The  district  agricultural  schools  of  Georgia.^ — In  1906  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  industrial  and  agricultural  school  in  each 
of  the  11  congressional  districts  of  the  State.  The  schools  were  to 
be  definitely  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Georgia  as  branches 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  university  became  inter- 
ested in  their  supervision.  A  keen  interest  was  aroused  in  each 
district,  and  sharp  competition  developed  among  different  localities 
for  the  location  of  the  schools.  Liberal  bids  of  land  and  cash  were 
made,  the  total  of  the  accepted  bids  amounting  to  approximately 
J^'139,000  in  cash  and  8,214  acres  of  land.  Electric  lights,  water,  and 
sewage  disposal  Avere  furnished  free  to  each  school  for  five  years. 

These  schools  were  to  be  of  secondary  grade,  intermediate  between 
the  rural  elementary  schools  and  the  agricultural  college.    The  law 

*  For  a  detnlled  deflcrlptlon  of  thef^c  sctaools,  see  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Eklucation.  Bulletin, 
1016,  No.  44.    Tbe  District  Agricultural  School  of  Georgia. 
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stipulates  that  the  principal  shall  be  an  intelligent  fanner  and  that 
he  shall  be  aided  by  a  faculty  capable  of  giving  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  along  with  the  elements  of  an 
English  education.  The  district  agricultural  schools  of  Georgia  rep- 
resent the  most  extensive  State-aided  system  of  special  agricultural 
schools  in  this  country. 

Buildings  and  equipment, — The  citizens  of  Monroe  bid  $31,000 
in  cash  and  250  acres  of  land.  This  bid  was  accepted  and  the  fifth 
district  school  located  at  Walker  Station  in  Walton  County,  about 
3  miles  north  of  Monroe  on  the  Gainesville  Midland  Railroad. 
Although  local  trains  stop  at  Walker,  the  school  is  located  in  open 
country,  forming  a  small  community  by  itself.  The  buildings  con- 
sist of  an  academic  building  and  a  boys'  dormitory,  both  modern 
brick  buildings  valued  at  $15,000  each.  A  frame  cottage  built  for 
the  principal's  residence  is  used  at  the  present  time  as  a  girl's  dormi- 
tory. In  addition  to  the  farm  buildings,  there  is  a  school  shop,  a 
smokehouse,  a  powerhouse,  and  a  laundry,  which,  with  its  equipment, 
is  valued  at  $2,000. 

As  the  school  farm  is  considered  the  agricultural  laboratory,  there 
is  no  special  provision  made  for  inside  laboratory  instruction.  The 
chemical  laboratory  is  used  for  those  exercises  given.  The  school 
shop  is  provided  with  benches  and  tools  for  woodworking  and  a 
forge  and  anvil  for  ironworking.  A  separator  and  other  equipment 
for  handling  milk  is  a  part  of  the  kitchen  equipment.  Likewise  a 
canning  outfit  is  used  in  putting  up  fruits  and  vegetables  for  use  in 
the  school  dining  room.  A  relatively  large  room  of  the  academic 
building  is  used  both  for  the  principal's  office  and  as  a  library.  The 
library,  having  very  few  bulletins  and  reference  books  on  agriculture, 
is  used  but  little  for  agricultural  study. 

The  school  fami, — The  250  acres  which  comprise  the  school  farm 
are  for  the  most  part  excellent  agricultural  land  valued  at  $100  per 
acre.  About  30  acres  are  used  for  the  school  buildings  and  campus. 
Permanent  pasture  comprises  50  acres  and  45  acres  in  woodland,  leav- 
ing 125  acres  in  cultivation.  Fifteen  acres  of  the  cultivated  land  are 
used  for  cotton  as  a  cash  crop,  and  all  the  remainder  used  to  supply 
food  to  the  student  boarding  house,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  feeding  farm  animals. 

The  farm  buildings  include  separate  barns  for  horses,  cows,  and 
calves;  a  machine  shed,  poultry  and  hog  houses.  A  new  concrete 
,^ilo  has  been  built  preliminary  to  building  a  modem  dairy  bam. 
The  farm  animals  include  2  Percheron  brood  mares  with  2  colts,  3 
mules,  1  Hereford  and  1  Jersey  bull,  13  dairy  cows,  18  head  young 
cattle,  and  75  hogs.  Tlie  value  of  the  live  stock  owned  would  ap- 
proximate $3,500.    Farm  machinery  to  the  value  of  $1^00  is  owned. 
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In  addition  to  the  tools  and  implements  c<»nmonIy  found  on  southern 
farms,  there  is  a  small  grain  separator,  a  gasoline  engine,  an  ensilage 
cutter,  a  hay  press,  manure  spreader,  com  shredder,  and  an  electric 
motor.  The  gross  income  of  the  farm  for  1915  was  $6,600,  leaving 
a  net  profit  of  $1,173.29. 

Students.— On  September  28,  1916,  there  were  120  students,  79 
of  whom  were  boys  and  41  girls.  All  the  students  live  at  the  school 
except  2,  who  live  on  near-by  farms,  and  12  who  live  in  Monroe.  The 
following  students  are  taking  courses  in  agriculture :  First  year,  36 
(8  of  these  are  girls) ;  second  year,  29;  third  year,  13.  Although 
the  school  was  then  filled  to  its  capacity  for  students,  registration 
was  not  restricted  to  residents  of  the  fifth  district.  Students  are 
registered  from  other  parts  of  Georgia  and  from  three  other  States. 

Course  of  study. — ^The  course  of  study  ^  adopted  for  the  district 
agricultural  schools  of  the  State  in  1915  is  in  operation  as  far  as 
equipment  and  time  will  allow.  The  work  in  poultry  husbandry, 
dairying,  and  farm  management  is  not  given  at  the  present  time, 
nor  the  agricultural  laboratory  woric  suggested  for  the  first  year. 
Students  are  expected  to  have  completed  the  elementary  school  of 
seven  grades  before  entrance.  Boys  must  be  14  and  girls  13  years 
of  age. 

Standard  of  credit. — Although  the  State  standard  for  graduation 
is  but  14  units,  most  of  the  students  are  taking  more  nearly  17  units 
of  work.  'Five  class  periods  of  40  minutes  are  equivalent  to  1  imit. 
In  laboratory  work  the  periods  are  80  minutes  long.  No  credit  is 
given  for  farm  practice.    The  school  year  consists  of  36  weeks. 

Methods  of  teaching. — The  classes  in  agriculture  visited  were  un- 
der two  different  instructors.  One  of  the  instructors,  an  experienced 
teaoher,  had  excellent  interest,  as  he  sought  opportunity  to  connect 
the  lesson  of  the  textbook  with  the  daily  farm  experience  of  the 
students.  The  other  teacher,  without  previous  teaching  experience, 
was  called  upon  to  take  hold  of  a  class  for  which  he  had  no  prepa- 
ration. The  students  dragged  through  a  recitation  period  by  taking 
turns  in  reading  from  the  textbook.  Although  an  effort  is  made  to 
utilize  the  farm  experience  of  the  students  in  the  classroom  recita- 
tion, there  is  no  definite  connection  between  the  course  of  study  and 
the  planning  of  the  school  farm  and  no  definite  relation  between  the 
daily  classroom  recitation  in  agriculture  and  the  daily  farm  labor. 

Use  of  the  school  farm. — Although  there  is  a  lack  of  definite  relation 
between  farm  work  and  class  work,  Uie  dominating  aim  of  the  school 
farm  is  to  furnish  practical  instruction  to  the  students.  Each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  spend  36  hours  per  week  in  farm  practice.    The 

>  For  a  description  of  the  conrsc  of  study  with  class  scbeduk^,  see  Bureaa  of  Edacation, 
BoUetln,  1916,  No.  44,  pp.  19-28. 
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work  consists  of  the  regular  labor  of  the  farm  in  season  under  the 
supervision  of  one  of  the  instructors  or  the  farm  superintendent 
In  order  to  distribute  the  work  and  provide  for  supervision,  the 
first  and  third  year  students  have  class  work  in  the  forenoon  and 
field  work  in  the  afternoon,  alternating  with  the  second  and  fourth 
year  students.  All  of  the  farm  buildings  have  been  constructed  by 
the  students.  Most  of  the  students  do  more  than  36  hours  of  farm 
work  a  week.  A  daily  record  is  kept  of  all  work  done  and  the 
amount  beyond  the  required  hours  is  credited  upon  their  board  ac- 
count at  5  to  10  cents  per  hour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  age  of  the  student.  Surplus  work  is  given  to  those  who  are 
in  most  need  of  the  money.  Several  students  have  been  able  to  pay 
their  way  by  working  on  the  school  farm.  A  number  of  students 
are  retained  for  the  summer  work,  receiving  as  wages  $18  per  month 
and  their  board.  A  few  students  have  paid  board  and  received  pay 
by  the  hour  for  their  services.  The  students  who  remain  in  the 
summer  secure  some  practice  not  to  be  obtained  by  most  of  them 
who  return  home.  For  example,  the  school  cans  a  good  part  of  its 
supply  of  certain  vegetables  and  fruits  during  the  summer. 

Although  the  aim  of  the  school  farm  is  primarily  educational,  it 
is  depended  upon  largely  to  supply  the  dormitory  and  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  hence  it  can  not  plan  its  work  in  such  a  way  and  grow 
such  crops  as  to  secure  the  maximum  educational  value.  The  students 
may  know  the  practice  involved  in  cotton  production,  hence  there 
may  be  little  necessity  from  an  educational  point  of  view  for  growing 
cotton,  but  the  school  has  soil  well  adapted  to  cotton  and  needs  it  as 
a  cash  crop. 

A  definite  rotation  is  maintained.  The  farm  has  shown  continual 
improvement  since  the  school  was  established,  hence  serves  well  as  a 
general  demonstration  of  good  farming  methods.  The  following 
shows  the  acreage  of  crops  for  1916 :  15  acres  cotton  followed  by  rye; 
15  acres  wheat  followed  by  peas;  40  acres  com  (partly  for  silage) 
followed  by  winter  oats ;  35  acres  oats  followed  by  peas  for  hay ;  5 J 
acres  alfalfa ;  50  acres  pasture ;  and  8  acres  orchard. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  question  came  up  as  to  using 
the  farto  more  specifically  for  educational  purposes,  the  principal 
thought  it  could  be  done  better  with  a  farm  of  only  15  acres. 

Social  administration. — As  most  of  the  students  live  at  the  school, 
the  problem  of  directing  their  social  life  is  presented.  The  girls  and 
boys  are  kept  separate  for  the  most  part,  the  girls  living  in  a  separate 
building  under  the  direction  of  a  matron,  and  the  boys  living  in 
the  main  dormitory  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  and  the  male 
instructors.  All  of  the  students  take  care  of  their  own  rooms.  They 
also  do  most  of  the  other  janitorial  services  and  the  work  of  the  school 
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boarding  house.  For  the  latter  services  the  girls  are  given  school 
credit  and  pay  for  overtime  as  the  boys  are  in  the  case  of  farm  work. 
Board  and  laundry  are  furnished  to  the  students  at  the  rate  of  $10 
per  month.  As  no  tuition  is  charged  and  but  one  or  two  small  fees 
exacted^  the  cost  is  comparatively  low. 

As  the  school  is  located  in  the  country,  the  students  have  little 
opportunity  to  spend  money.  Their  entire  time  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal.  From  7.20  to  4.20  they  are  supposed  to  be 
engaged  in  the  classrooms  or  engaged  in  work  or  study,  except  for  a 
brief  period  for  dinner.  Although  the  girls  are  required  to  dress 
in  a  neat  uniform,  the  boys  most  of  the  time  appear  in  the  classroom 
and  at  the  table  in  the  same  clothes  they  wear  at  farm  labor.  The 
following  is  a  schedule  of  the  usual  work  day : 

6  a.  m.. — Arise. 

6.2.5  a.  m. — Room  and  person  in  order  for  inspection, 

6.30  a.  m.— Breakfast. 

7.50  a.  m. — Chapel. 

8.10  a.  m.  to  12.15  p.  m. — School  or  farm  work. 

12.15  p.  m. — Dinner. 

1  to  4.20  p.  ni. — School  or  farm  work. 

4.20  to  6.15  p.  m. — Recreation  if  desired. 

7  p.  m. — Inspection. 
9.30  p.  m.— Light  bell. 
0.45  p.  m.— Retire. 

Saturday  afternoons  are  frequently  taken  for  athletic  sports.  At 
the  time  of  the  visit  there  was  a  very  lively  football  game  in  which 
a  team  selected  from  the  first  and  fourth  years  contested  with  a  team 
representing  the  second  and  third  years.  Although  this  Was  strictly  a 
school  affair,  there  was  no  lack  of  interest.  In  the  evening  the 
students  assembled  for  a  short  program,  followed  by  a  social  hour 
in  which  the  boys  and  girls  joined  together  in  simple  dances  and 
harmless  games.  The  principal  directs  these  affairs  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  natural  for  boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age  to  come 
together  in  a  social  way,  and  that  there  is  little  danger  if  there  is 
proper  supervision. 

On  Sundays,  Bible  cl&sses  and  simple  services  of  a  nonsectarian 
character  are  held  for  all.  The  problem  of  finding  profitable,  harm- 
less pastime  for  Sunday  has  not  been  completely  solved,  however. 

Local  extension  work. — By  an  arrangement  with  the  State  agricul- 
tural college,  one  of  the  instructors  in  agriculture  is  to  spend  one-half 
of  his  time  as  a  farm  demonstrator  for  Walton  County.  The  man 
appointed  to  the  position  had  not  gotten  his  extension  work  fully 
under  way  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  Since  the  school  was  first  estab- 
lished there  has  been  considerable  extension  work  among  the  farmers. 
The  principal  of  the  school  is  a  practical  farmer  who  was  reared  in 
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the  country;  hence  he  is  well  qualified  to  act  as  a  farm  advisor.  Tlie 
scliool  has  cooperated  with  the  farmers  in  the  purchase  of  live 
stock  and  has  used  its  pure-bred  live  stock  for  community 
breeding.  The  school  farm  lias  been  a  source  of  improved  sect! 
as  well  as  pure-bred  stock  for  breeding  purposes.  The  school 
has  taken  active  part  in  the  county  fairs  held  at  Monroe.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  farmers'  institutes  are  held  at  the  school,  where  botii 
men  and  women  meet  with  experts  from  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege. At  the  one  held  during  the  last  siunmer  there  was  an  attend- 
ance of  75.  A  short  summer  school  was  held  also  for  teachers.  Dur- 
ing the  last  session  there  were  130  in  attendance.  Two  teachers  of 
agriculture  gave  practical  courses  to  rural  teachers,  preparation  for 
work  in  canning  being  a  prominent  feature.  During  the  coming  year 
this  course  is  to  be  extended  and  all  supervisors  in  the  district  are  to 
take  part  as  instructors.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  school  will  bo 
able  to  accommodate  all  who  apply. 

Each  summer  the  principal  undertakes  to  visit  the  homes  of  all  stu- 
dents living  in  the  district  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
parents  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the  home  life  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SPARKS,  MD. 

Baltimore  County,  Md.,  has  for  years  maintained  an  efficient  school 
system,  the  county  serving  as  a  unit  for  administration.  Inasmuch  as 
the  county  has  extensive  agricultural  interests,  in  1908  a  special  agri- 
cultural school  was  established  to  serve  the  whole  county.  This  school 
is  located  in  the  open  country,  not  near  any  city  or  village,  but  adja- 
cent to  a  small  railroad  station.  The  school  was  opened  for  the  year 
1908-9  with  an  enrollment  in  the  high  school  department  of  50  stu- 
dents. A  granite  building  with  five  classrooms  is  used  for  grade 
students  as  well  as  secondary  students.  At  the  time  the  author  first 
visited  the  school,  in  April,  1915,  there  were  99  elementary  students 
and  77  in  the  high  school.  Two  teachers  took  care  of  the  grade  stu- 
dents in  two  of  the  rooms,  while  five  teachers  were  employed  in  sec- 
ondary work. 

Although  this  school  was  established  as  an  agricultural  school,  it? 
aim  is  apparently  not  to  train  farmers  in  any  narrow  rocational  sense, 
but  to  give  a  broad  training  for  rural  life  without  attwnpting  to  meet 
college  entrance  requirements.  The  course  of  study  which  follows 
might  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  any  rural  community. 
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Cour$e  of  study. 


hbstteas. 

UniU. 

Agriculture 1. 0 

Arithmetic 1. 0 

KnglisU L  0 

Botany 1.0 

Manual     training     or     domestic 

science .  4 

History .  6 

THIRD  YEAB. 

Units. 

Agriculture  or  domestic  science 1. 0 

Plane  geometry 1 1.0 

EngUsh 1. 0 

Cliemlstry 1.0 

Pliysiology .  4 

Manual      training     or     domestic 

science .  6 


SECOND  TBAB. 

Units. 

Agriculture 1. 0 

Algebra 1. 0 

Engllsli 1. 0 

Zoology 1. 0 

Manual     training     or     domestic 

science .  4 

History ^    .6 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Units. 

Agriculture  or  domestic  science —  1. 0 
Solid  geometry  and  advanced  al- 
gebra   1. 0 

English 1. 0 

Physics 1. 0 

German*. 1.0 

Manual      training     or     domestic 

science .  0 


COUBSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

First  i/ear.— Soils.  Text :  **  Soils,"  by  Fletcher.  Warren's  *'  Elements  of  Agri- 
culture," used  as  a  reference.    A  special  laboratory  manual  is  used. 

Second  year. — Farm  crops.  (Vegetables  to  be  a  part  of  the  course  next  year.) 
Texts :   "  Cereals  in  America,"  and  "  Forage  and  Fiber  Crops,"  by  Hunt. 

Third  year. — ^Animal  husbandry  and  dairying.  Texts :  "  Types  and  Breeds  of 
Fann  Animals,"  by  Plumb;  **  Milk  and  Its  Products,"  by  Wing;  "  Dairy  Labora- 
tory Guide,"  by  Ross. 

Fourth  year. — Farm  management  and  horticulture.  Texts:  "Farm  Manage- 
ment," by  Warren ;  "  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,"  by  Bailey. 

COURSES  IN  SCIENCE. 

Botany. — ^Text:  "Botany  for  Schools,"  by  Bailey.  Herbarium  of  50  speci- 
mens required. 

Zoology. — Text :  Last  lialf  of  course  spent  In  economic  entomology.  Twenty- 
five  specimens  of  economic  species  required  as  a  collection. 

Chemistry. — Text:   Clark  and  Dennis. 

Physiology. — ^Text :  '"The  Human  Mechanism,"  by  Hough  and  Sedgewick. 

Agricultural  instruction. — The  principal  of  the  school  also  serves 
as  instructor  in  agriculture  and  is  assisted  by  another  man.  Both 
instructors  are  graduates  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, the  assistant  having  just  taken  up  the  work  in  place  of  a 
man  who  had  accepted  a  position  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  principal  proved  to  be  an  especially  capable 
instructor  and  rural  life  leader,  giving  good  evidence  of  earning  the 

^Oemuin  !■  electire,  aU  other  subjects  are  required.  Recitation  periods  are  for  the 
most  part  50  minutes  long.  In  all  courses  in  agriculture  and  all  science  except  physiology 
there  is  one  double  laboratory  period  per  week.  Occasionally  field  trips  require  a  longer 
period,  or  a  whole  day. 
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relatively  large  salary  he  received.  The  assistant,  on  less  than  half 
the  salary,  did  not  give  evidence  of  having  special  aptitude  for 
teaching.  He  had  not  been  away  from  college  long  enough  to  get 
Hway  from  college  material  and  methods. 

Coj'relations, — Inasmuch  as  the  science  is  taught  by  the  men  teach- 
ing agriculture,  there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  correlation. 
There  is  also  an  effort  to  correlate  the  science  with  home  economics 
in  the  case  of  the  girls.  The  students  in  mechanic  arts  work  mostly 
upon  farm  equipment,  although  most  of  the  laboratory  cases 
and  special  equipment  for  teaching  were  made  by  the  students. 
Considerable  time  was  given  one  year  to  the  making  of  models 
of  bams  and  other  buildings.  The  instructor  did  not  think  the 
work  worth  the  time  put  upon  it.  He  thought  the  time  would  have 
been  better  spent  in  making  smaller  buildings  which  would  be  of 
practical  use  upon  the  farm. 

The  teacher  of  English  believes  in  basing  her  work  upon  ^he 
work  of  the  farm  and  other  interests  of  the  students.  Some  of  the 
papers  required  in  the  agricultural  classes  are  corrected  as  to  com- 
position by  the  teacher  of  English.  The  students  gain  excellent 
practice  in  publishing  a  paper,  "The  Agriculturist  of  Baltimore 
County." 

Practical  work  in  agrictdture, — Although  there  are  8  acres  of  land, 
it  was  not  used  to  any  great  extent  as  a  school  farm  when  the 
school  was  visited  in  1915.  The  elementary  students  used  part  of 
the  farm  as  a  school  garden.  A  few  fruit  trees  and  a  few  small 
plats  of  grasses  had  been  planted  as  a  basis  for  some  work  in  plant 
introduction  and  breeding.  In  1917,  when  the  school  was  visited 
again,  the  principal  of  the  school  was  making  a  special  effort  to 
promote  potato  production  in  the  community,  and  about  half  an 
acre  of  the  school  land  was  used  for  tests  of  varieties  and  methods 
of  treatment. 

The  surrounding  farms  are  used  extensively  for  practical  work. 
The  classes  in  horticulture  spray  and  prune  the  orchards  on  sur- 
rounding farms.  Occasionally  the  class  spends  a  day  in  Baltimore 
studying  such  problems  as  the  marketing  of  dairy  products  or  in 
visiting  dealers  in  farm  machinery  and  equipment.  For  practical 
work  in  dairying  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  local  creamery 
to  let  students  come  in  and  secure  practice  in  making  butter  and  in 
handling  milk  and  dairy  products. 

At  the  time  the  school  was  established,  before  the  home-project 
plan  was  developed,  each  student  was  required  to  carry  on  an 
"  experiment "  at  home.  All  of  the  students  live  at  home  on  farms, 
school  wagons  and  private  conveyances  bringing  those  who  do  not 
live   within   walking  distance.     The  early   idea   of  having  these 
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students  working  out  experiments  at  home  has  developed  into  some- 
thing approaching  the  home-project  plan,  although  there  is  no 
definite  attempt  to  connect  the  home  work  with  the  instruction  of 
the  school  or  to  give  it  adequate  supervision.  Projects  as  given 
in  1915  covered  crop  production,  crop  improvement,  management 
of  live  stock,  and  farm  management  problems.  A  project  may  run 
through  several  years.  Corn  and  potato  projects  are  connected 
with  the  club  work. 

In  connection  with  the  course  in  farm  management  each  student 
has  made  a  survey  of  the  home  farm  showing  the  size  and  shape 
of  fields,  the  crops  planted,  and  the  location  and  arrangement  of 
buildings.  From  the  data  gathered  papier  mach6  models  were  made 
showing  elevation  and  slope  as  well  as  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
fields,  worked  out  to  a  scale  with  fair  accuracy. 

Equipment, — The  basement  of  the  buildings  is  equipped  with 
laboratories  for  the  work  in  science,  home  economics,  and  agri- 
culture. Most  of  the  special  equipment  in  the  agricultural  labora- 
tory is  for  somewhat  technical  exercises  in  soils  and  for  testing 
dairy  products.  There  was  some  farm  equipment  on  hand,  but 
little  of  it  in  use.  A  kerosene  engine  was  used  to  run  a  cream 
separator  and  a  feed  mill,  but  the  engine  did  not  work  well.  A 
gasoline  gas  plant  supplies  gas  for  cooking,  lighting,  and  laboratory 
purposes.  Practical  woodworking  is  conducted  in  the  basement  of 
the  school  building.  No  special  metal  work  is  given,  although  an 
outside  shop  is  equipped  with  forges  and  anvils  and  such  tools  as 
a  farm  shop  should  have.  Practice  is  given  in  the  repair  of  farm 
equipment. 

There  is  the  beginning  of  a  very  good  museum  containing  ex- 
hibits of  seeds  and  other  farm  materials  for  use  in  the  classroom. 
A  stereopticon  is  used  as  an  essential  feature  in  visual  instruction. 

A  fairly  good  library  of  agricultural  books  gives  evidence  that  it 
is  used.  The  students  have  bound  many  bulletins  themselves.  The 
teachers  have  personal  files  of  bulletins  which  are  used  by  the  stu- 
dents. 

Community  work, — Inasmuch  as  the  school  had  become  somewhat 
widely  known  for  the  local  extension  work  carried  on  by  a  former 
principal,^  it  was  rather  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  possi- 
bility of  this  work  being  carried  on  to  a  neglect  of  the  regular  school 
work.  The  principal  is  employed  throughout  the  year  and  is 
expected  to  put  in  some  of  his  time  in  extension  work;  he  stated, 
however,  that  he  considered  his  duty  to  his  students  first  of  all  and 
that  the  work  among  patrons  was  but  a  secondary  matter.    Experi- 

» See  Crosby,  D.  J.,  and  Crochcron,  B.  H.  Community  Work  In  the  Rural  High  School. 
U.  8.  Department  of  Agiiculture.     Yearbook.  1010.     I»p.  177-188. 
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ence  liad  shown  that  it  was  very  easy  to  develop  distrust  among  the 
farmers  and  that  they  did  not  take  kindly  to  any  form  of  exploita- 
tion. It  was  not  ccmsidered  advisable  to  have  the  new  instructor 
do  any  great  amount  of  work  ailiong  the  farmers  mitil  he  had  been 
trieil  out  and  had  developed  local  experience.  The  winter  short 
courses  for  farmers  and  their  wives  and  the  work  for  rural  teachers 
in  the  county,  inaugurated  under  a  former  principal,  had  been  dis- 
continued. 

BRISTOL  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL.  SEGREGANSET,  MASS. 

The  citizens  of  Bristol  County  took  advantage  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  law,  passed  in  1912,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  schools  and  departments  under  State  aid.  The  school 
opened  its  doors  for  the  year  1913-14  at  S^reganset,  a  small  village 
in  the  center  of  the  county.  The  school  has  a  delightful  location  on 
a  farm  of  more  than  a  hundred  acres  on  the  west  bank  of  tlie  Taun- 
ton River. 

Purpose  of  the  school. — The  school  disavows  any  intention  of  giv- 
ing a  general  education  or  of  fitting  students  for  a  higher  institu- 
tion. The  prospectus  of  the  school  states  "  this  is  a  school  for  tbo 
farmer's  boy  who  intends  to  stay  on  ihe  farm  and  for  any  other 
boy  who  wants  to  become  an  intelligent  farmer."  The  school  is 
moi*e  distinctly  vocational  in  its  aims  and  methods  than  any  school 
of  agriculture  the  author  has  visited.  The  law  prescribed  that  stu- 
dents shall  be  between  the  ages  of  14  and  25  years.  No  prerequi^te 
schooling  or  entrance  examination  is  required.  Students  must  show 
evidence  of  sincerity  of  purpose  and  good  moral  character  before 
they  are  admitted. 

Course  of  studp. 

FIKST    YE.\R. 


Credits. 

Spelling 2 

English 2 

Farm  arithmetic 2 

Agricultural  botany 2 

Woodlot   management   and   orna- 
mental planting 1 

Small  fruits 1 


Credits. 

Kitchen  gardening 1 

Farm  practice  and  idiop  w<H*k 2 

Project  study 5 

Project  management  and  work 7 


23 


SECOND   TEAS. 


Creditfl. 

Spelling 2 

English 2 

Farm  measurements  and  mechan- 

Solls  and  soU  fertility 2 

Poultry  husbandry 2 


CredJtt. 

Swine  husbandry ^ 

General  farm  experience 2 

Project  study 5 

Project  management  and  work —     7 


25 
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THIBD  YEAB. 


English. 


Credits. 

Farm  records  and  accounts 3 

Insect  study 2 

Plant  diseases 2 

Market  gardening 2 


Credits. 

Orcliarding 2 

Project  study 5 

Project  management  and  work 7 


25 


FOURTH   TEAB. 


Credits. 
English 2 

r'arm  management 3 

Farm  crops 2 

Seminar  (subjects  elective) 2 

DaiO'ing 2 


Credits. 

Animal  hu^andry 2 

Project  study 5 

Project  management  and  work —      7 

25 


Equipment, — The  main  building  of  the  school  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $30,000,  the  second  story  not  having  been  completed.  The  build- 
ing has  been  equipped  for  teaching  purposes  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 
Although  in  practically  open  country,  it  is  supplied  with  both  water 
and  gas.  The  school  farm  comprises  110  acres  of  land  which  is 
much  better  than  the  average  of  the  county.  In  fact,  some  people 
have  criticized  the  school  because  it  gives  practice  to  students  under 
much  better  conditions  than  those  which  obtain  at  home.  •  The  land 
is  a  sandy  loam  partly  on  the  river  bottom,  suitable  for  working 
early  and  late  with  a  variety  of  crops.  A  very  good  dairy  barn 
with  two  large  silos  has  been  built  to  replace  one  burned  in  1915. 
This  barn  and  other  equipment  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  director, 
claims  to  be  within  the  reach  of  most  progressive  farmers  in  the 
county.  An  excellent  herd  of  Ayrshires  is  being  built  up  in  spite* 
of  misfortune  by  way  of  fire  and  infectious  disease.  Both  manure 
and  machinery  are  protected  by  a  long  shed.  The  poultry  plant 
consists  of  a  long  laying  house,  an  incubator  cellar,  and  a  brooder 
house,  in  addition  to  a  group  of  colony  houses  located  on  higher 
grounds  which  are  used  by  students  for  individual  projects.  The 
farm  is  well  equipped  with  modern  implements  and  machinery. 

Teaching  Btaff. — The  director  is  assisted  by  three  men  in  addition 
to  the  county  agent,  who  makes  his  headquarters  at  the  school.  All 
of  the  men  have  agricultural  training.  The  director,  G.  H.  Gilbert, 
although  a  practical  farmer,  conducted  a  commercial  school,  which 
may  account  for  the  emphasis  given  at  the  school  on  business  train- 
ing. 

Practical  work. — No  outside  labor  is  employed  on  the  school  farm. 
All  of  the  work  is  done  by  students  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructors.  All  students  who  enter  without  having  had  farm  experi- 
ence are  required  to  spend  two  afternoons  a  week  in  "  farm  labora- 
tory work."    Before  graduation,  each  student  must  have  two  seasons 
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on  some  good  farm.  This  work  is  reported  to  one  of  the  instructors 
who  is  given  charge  of  the  supervision  of  the  students'  work  Work 
done  on  farms  other  than  the  home  farm  of  the  ^udents  is  classed  as 
a  "substitute  for  a  project."  At  the  time  the  school  was  first 
visited,  May,  1916,  over  half  of  the  50  boys  were  working  on  sub- 
stitutes for  projects  away  from  the  school.  Twelve  to  15  students 
were  boarding  at  the  school.  In  many  ways  the  school  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  well-managed  farm.  Students  and  instructors  ate 
dinner  together  in  their  working  clothes.  There  were  individual 
projects  and  class  projects  being  carried  on  in  all  the  common 
branches  of  farming.  Although  the  director  aims  to  make  the  farm 
fully  productive,  as  he  believes  it  will  then  serve  best  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  it  is  not  managed  as  a  commercial  proposition.  As 
a  money-making  venture,  the  farm  would  be  devoted  to  one  or  two 
lines  instead  of  being  highly  diversified.  Although  the  chief  aim 
is  to  give  students  practice  in  all  phases  of  farming,  the  farm  serves 
well  for  demonstration  purposes  to  patrons  as  well  as  students. 
There  are  a  number  of  highly  specialised  farms  in  the  conmiunity 
to  which  the  students  are  taken  frequently.  When  an  opportunity 
is  presented  to  place  a  student  upon  one  of  these  farms  for  the 
simmier,  it  is  taken  even  though  the  student  is  taken  out  of  school 
before  the  end  of  the  spring  term.  The  character  of  the  work  done 
upon  the  school  farm  is  good.  During  the  spring  of  1916  and  the 
summer  of  1917  when  the  school  was  revisited,  crops  and  farm 
animals  were  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  true,  however,  that  certain 
items  must  be  charged  up  now  and  then  to  educational  experience 
given  the  students.  For  example,  a  number  of  rows  of  peach  trees 
were  nearly  ruined  in  the  school  orchard  when  the  spraying  was 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  students. 

Methods  of  instruction. — As  a  rule  the  mornings  are  confined  io 
(lie  classroom,  while  the  afternoons  are  spent  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
shop.  Although  some  conventional  class  work  is  done,  instruction 
in  the  school  is  largely  individual. 

In  order  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift  each  pupil  is  required  to 
keep  in  permanent  form  an  account  of  his  personal  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures from  the  day  he  enters  the  institution.  In  the  same 
book  he  later  opens  a  business  account  with  his  project.  At  any  time 
he  can  determine  his  loss  or  gain. 

The  school  has  organized  a  savings  bank  along  lines  .similar  to  thi' 
Massachusetts  cooperative  banks.  This  bank  was  established  pri- 
marily to  give  business  experience  and  to  encourage  the  savings  habit. 
The  student's  project,  as  a  rule,  will  require  a  cash  balcince  to  draw 
upon  until  cash  returns  come  in  for  produce  sold.  The  bank  also 
provides  a  loan  fund  available  to  worthy  students  in  financing  their 
projects. 
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The  extent  of  the  students'  earnings  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Year. 

Number 
of  boys. 

Farm 
work. 

Other 
work. 

Total 

1914 

24 
47 
50 

11,516.72 
4,858.45 
4,001.00 

177.70 
651.80 
301.00 

11,621.42 

1915 

5,510.25 

1916 

5,292.09 

ExtetiMon  work, — The  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  of 
the  county,  sustained  by  Federal  and  State  funds,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  school.  One  member  of  the  faculty  is  assigned  to  spend 
all  of  his  time  in  this  work  as  county  agent.  All  of  the  instructors  do 
more  or  less  extension  work  in  connection  with  the  supervision  of 
liome  projects.  Considerable  time  is  given  to  the  supervision  of 
the  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  of  the  county  and  in  helping 
the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  to  connect  the  club  work  with 
the  instruction  in  agriculture.  Farmers  have  been  assisted  in  the 
cooperative  purchase  of  supplies.  The  following  record  for  one 
year  will  indicate  the  scope  of  this  work :  Ten  carloads  of  lime,  three 
carloads  of  seed  potatoes,  one  carload  of  dairy  cows,  and  several  car- 
loads of  grain.  The  school  has  cooperated  with  local  communities 
in  holding  fairs,  and  a  number  of  special  exhibits  and  meetings  have 
been  held  at  the  school,  including  a  county  dairy  conference,  a  Grange 
field  day,  a  poultry  day,  and  the  county  apple,  corn,  and  potato  show. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  HANNIBAL  (N. 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Y.) 


Hannibal  is  a  small  village  in  the  western  part  of  Oswego  County, 
N.  Y.,  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  section 
devoted  to  diversified  farming  and  fruit  growing.  The  principal 
of  the  school,  S.  R.  Lockwood,  who  is  also  a  farmer  in  the  community, 
started  a  course  in  1908  which  he  termed  "academic  agriculture.'* 
Although  this  course  was  of  a  very  general  and  elementary  nature, 
an  effort  was  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  commimity.  In 
1911  State  aid  was  given  the  school  and  an  effort  made  to  put  the 
agricultural  work  on  a  vocational  basis,  although  both  boys  and 
girls  were  taking  the  work.  A  year  later  home  economics  was  added 
to  the  curriculum,  leaving  only  boys  to  the  attention  of  one  teacher, 
with  no  other  subjects.  In  1914  the  home-project  plan  was  intro- 
duced. The  school  was  visited  in  May,  1915,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  application  of  this  plan  to  New  York  conditions. 
154070**— 20 i 
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Home  projects, — The  following  pix>J£cte  were  being  worked  out 
by  the  20  students  who  were  taking  the  course  in  agriculture : 

1.  Fruit — One  acre  nilxed  orcbard. 

2.  Poultry  Improvement  of  borne  flock,  introducing  Rhode  Island  Red  blood. 
3L  Peultry— Owe  pair  turk^rs. 

4.  PouUry— Set  60  Plynu>nt!i  Rock  f?35gs  in  incttbator.  Not  successful,  trying 
It  the  second  time. 

5.  Fruit— -Has  set  out  one-fourth  acre  of  Ji>erri©«. 
4.  Dairying    Kocping  a  i^eeerd  ^  10  €ows. 

7.  Poultrj— Sixty-two  Plymouth  Rock  and  White  Leghorn  liens, 

8.  Fruit — Three  acres  of  pears ;  one  acre  mixed  orciiard. 

9.  Pmit. — Twenty-faw  pear  trees. 

m.  Fnd  L—MajBig^ag  4  &cr«Bx>f  pears,  95  a^ie  trees. 

11.  Poultry.— Se\'eHt>'-five  to  lOO  B«ff  Orpingtons^  built  newr  lioase. 

12.  Poultry.— Hatched  832  White  Legliorn  <:hicks  from  450  eggs;  had  302 
May  la 

13.  Potatoes.-— One-half  acre  Irish  Cobblers. 

14.  Fruit. — O«e-fourth  acre  red  raspberries,  also  e«e-fourth  acre  lettuce  and 
celery. 

15.  Poaltry.—Settif^  hens  an<i  raising  chick& 

10.  Poultrs'-— Setting  hens  to  buUd  up  Hock. 

17.  Poultry. — Setting  hens  to  build  up  flock  and  caring  for  a  flock  orf  200. 

18.  Poultry. — Caring  for  flock  of  58  hens. 

19.  Poultry. — Oaring  for  ftock  of  55  Rhode  Islaiid  Reds  a«d  White  Leghorns. 

20.  Oniotts. — One-fx>ua*th  acre. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  home  of  boys  having  representi^ive  proj- 
ects. 

The  boy  having  project  No.  B  had  the  management  of  1  acre  of 
old  orchard  and  3  acres  of  j^oung  pear  trees.  The  orchard  had  heesi 
sprayed  tiiid  tlie  young  orchard  cultivated,  so  that  the  trees  were  in 
good  condition  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  district.  The 
boT^  m&thfer  «poke  well  of  A»  work  of  the  schooL 

In  project  No.  10  a  boy  had  the  mMmgao^iit  of  a  large  pait  of  his 
father^s  old  orchard.  At  ike  time  of  the  visit  it  locdced  ms  if  ikett 
would  not  be  miBch  in  the  way  of  retoms  to  givB  iOioouragaaMBt  to 
the  boy.  The  tnees  were  old;  they  liad  been  plnted  too  <do8e  to* 
fj^eti^er  and  iiad  differed  iram  insect  injury  in  previous  yeaxs,  «e 
that  theoe  were  very  poor  prospects  ior  a  cv^p.  At  the  time  of  oar 
visat  the  boy^s  older  brothers  were  sprayisg  ibe  orchard. 

The  {H^ojeot  listed  last  is  ooe-f ourth  acre  of  onions  gr3wa  %y  oee 
of  the  yovmgi^  students  oa  rii^  bottom  land.  Tbe  crop  had  made 
no  headway  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  but  the  land  bad  Ibeen  pat  hito 
expedient  ooadition  for  tiie  crop.  If  this  project  were  eueoesefal 
it  dotibllesdy  remitted  in  a  laiger  area  of  onioiis  pluited  on  the  fans. 

A  fltttdeat  linng  on  a  ueighfaocing  farm  baA  an  ware  of  onions  the 
year  before.  By  applying  modern  methods  this  student  sooceeded 
in  securing  790  bushels  which  he  sold  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  His 
entire  cost  of  production,  including  rent  of  land,  was  $99.69^  leav- 
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ing  him  a  profit  of  $295^1  in  addition  to  cash  for  369  hours  of  labor. 
To  accomplish  this  required  the  working  out  of  a  difficult  problem ; 
hence  the  project  had  a  high  educational  value.  It  was  found  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  fine  onion  seed  to  germinate,  as  the  winds  lifted 
the  light  soil.  A  system  of  overiiead  irrigation  was  worked  out 
which  was  not  only  helpful  on  this  land  but  which  was  suggestive 
also  of  treatment  for  similar  soils  in  the  community. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOPKINS  ACADEMY* 
HADLEY,  MASS. 

nistory. — ^This  school,  known  earlier  as  the  Hopkins  Grammar 
School,  was  established  in  1664  with  funds  provided  in  the  will  of 
Gov.  Edward  Hopkins.  Although  the  school  is  still  known  by  the 
name  given  it  in  1816,  Hopkins  Academy,  it  is  one  of  the  publia 
high  schools  of  the  State,  serving  the  village  and  town  of  Hadley. 
The  agricultural  instruction  in  this  school  is  a  national  outgrowth  of 
the  attempt  of  a  former  principal,  F.  E.  Heald,  to  adapt  the  course 
in  general  science  to  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the  needs  of  the 
community.  In  1912,  a  special  teacher  of  agriculture  was  employed, 
the  work  given  in  the  school  qualifying  at  that  time  for  State  aid  as 
an  agricultural  department  in  an  existing  high  school. 

The  students. — ^There  are  two  methods  of  admission:  First,  any 
pupil  who  has  passed  from  the  grades  into  the  high  school  may  elect 
to  take  the  agricultural  course;  second,  any  person  over  14  years  of 
age  who  is  to  take  up  or  has  taken  up  farming  may  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  this  department.  His  application  will  be  given  considera- 
tion in  the  light  of  preparation  and  attitude. 

No  girls  have  taken  the  course  so  far.  Altiiough  there  were  never 
more  than  10  students  up  to  1915,  in  that  year  the  class  reached  a 
total  of  24. 

Course  of  study, — The  number  of  students  being  relatively  small, 
the  classes  in  agriculture  are  combined  and  courses  given  in  alter- 
nate years,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Beginning  IVIS,  Wlh  1916,  and  other  even  years. 


CLASSES  I  A3SD  IL 

A^cultural  science  and  projects  ap- 
plied to  Hadley. 

Kitchen  gardening:  Vegetables  and 
small  fruit. 

Ornamental  planting :  Shrubbery,  flow- 
eriAg  plaats,  lawns. 

Fnrtn  shop  woilc:  Making  and  repair- 
ing for  home  and  school  use — hot- 
beds, cold  frames,  etc 


CLASSES  ni  AT!n  IT. 

Agricultural  science  and  projects  up- 
plied  to  Hadley. 

Farm  animals:  Types,  breeding,  man- 
agement. 

Farm  buildings:  Sanitation  and  con- 
Te&ieDces,  plans,  ooostmctiaii,  up- 
keep. 

Farm  crops  for  keeping  the  animals, 
rotations,  balancing,  cultivation,  etc. 

Farm  machinery  and  Implements,  their 
use  and  repair. 
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Beginning  1911,  1915,  1915,  and  other  odd  year$. 


CLASSES   I  AND  H. 

Agricultural  science  and  projects  ap- 
plied to  Hadley. 

Small  animals:  Poultry,  sheep,  swine, 
•bees — types,  breeding,  management, 
rations,  etc. 

Buildings  and  equipment  for  small  ani- 
mals— ^plans,  cost,  etc. 

Home-grown  crops  for  small  animals — 
kinds,  quantities,  seeds,  soils,  ferti- 
lizing, tillage,  harvesting,  storage. 

Farm  shop  work  and  other  construc- 
tion. 


CLASSES  in  AND  IT. 

Agricultural  science  and  projects  ap- 
plied to  Hadley. 

Fruit  growing:  Orcharding  and  small 
fruits  not  before  dealt  with. 

Market  gardening :  Markets,  soils  seeds, 
fertilizers,  tillage. 

Buildings  and  appliances,  plans,  de- 
vices, implements  and  machines,  cost, 
use,  and  upkeep. 

Farm  shop  work  and  other  construc- 
tion. 


Home-project  work. — ^The  school  was  visited  by  the  author  on  May 
18,  1916,  for  the  special  purpose  of  studying  the  home-project  plan 
in  operation.  The  principal  of  the  school  seemed  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  work  in  agriculture  and  was  so  much  in  favor  of  the 
home-project  method  that  he  was  conducting  his  own  garden  as  a 
home  project  under  the  director  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  from 
whom  he  frequently  sought  advice.  The  16  boys  who  were  in  the 
agricultural  work  at  that  time  all  lived  comparatively  near  the 
school  and  all  had  their  projects  at  home  except  one  who  had  his 
onion  project  upon  the  school  grounds.  The  projects  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1916  were  as  follows : 

1.  15  fruit  trees,  one-fourth  acre  onions. 

2.  10  fruit  trees,  one- tenth  acre  onions. 

3.  25  fruit  trees,  one- tenth  acre  onions,  55  hens. 

4.  15  fruit  trees,  one-tenth  acre  onions,  6  hens. 

5.  1  acre  com,  one- tenth  acre  onions,  one-tenth  acre  berries. 

6.  1  acre  corn,  one-tenth  acre  onions,  8  fruit  trees. 

7.  1  acre  corn,  9  fowls,  39  fruit  trees. 

8.  One-fourth  acre  potatoes,  60  currants,  24  fruit  trees. 

9.  1  acre  com,  60  currants,  22  fmlt  trees. 

10.  One-half  acre  com,  one-seventh  acre  berries,  25  fruit  trees. 

11.  One-fourth  acre  potatoes,  33  fruit  trees,  12  puUets. 

12.  One-fourth  acre  onions,  one-half  acre  potatoes,  5  fruit  treea 

13.  One-twentieth  acre  kitchen  garden,  6  hens,  50  ducks,  1  pig. 

14.  One-twentieth  acre  potatoes,  15  fruit  trees  (works  also  on  poultry  farm). 

15.  One-half  acre  mangles,  2  acres  corn  (continues  dairy  work  of  last  year*8 
project). 

16.  One-fifth  acre  kitchen  garden,  7  hens,  32  chicks  (takes  care  of  5  horses 
and  1  cow). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  school  owns  a  little  agri- 
cultural land,  it  is  turned  over  to  one  of  the  students  for  an  indivi- 
dual project  rather  than  used  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  There  are 
nimibers  of  farms  within  a  short  distance,  however,  and  an  abundance 
of  teaching  material  within  reach  of  the  school.    A  flock  of  fowls 
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is  kept  at  the  school  and  an  incubator  and  brooder  were  in  operation, 
the  students  doing  some  of  the  work.  Pure-bred  fowls  and  eggs 
are  furnished  students  at  a  nominal  price  after  interest  in  better 
stock  is  aroused  through  their  projects.  Two  of  the  students'  poul- 
try projects  were  visited.  In  both  cases  the  students  needed  the 
stimulation  of  a  visit  from  the  instructor,  as  the  poultry ^had  been 
somewhat  neglected  in  the  pressure  of  spring  work  connected  with 
the  production  of  onions  and  tobacco. 

Classroom  instruction, — The  work  of  the  classroom  consists  of  a 
good  deal  of  individual  project  study  and  informal  round  table  dis- 
cussions, most  of  which  are  based  upon  a  study  growing  out  of  the 
home  projects.  A  combination  laboratory  and  classroom  lends  itself 
very  well  to  this  form  of  instruction.  Double  periods  are  used  at 
all  times.  The  work  for  the  day  may  be  a  combination  period  of 
supervised  study  and  recitation,  a  field  trip,  or  a  class  practicum.  A 
small  library  of  selected  books  and  bulletins  in  good  working  order 
gave  evidence  of  considerable  use.  A  stereopticon  with  sets  of  slides, 
charts,  and  collections  of  seeds  and  other  agricultural  products  were 
used  as  illustrative  material.  Appropriate  pictures  on  the  wall  gave 
evidence  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  room  was  used.  Other  mate- 
rial aided  in  giving  the  room  an  agricultural  atmosphere. 

Most  of  the  students  taking  the  agricultural  course  are  sons  of 
hardworking  farmers.  A  number  of  them  could  not  attend  school 
were  it  not  possible  for  them  to  engage  in  productive  labor  at  the 
same  time.  All  of  the  projects  are  put  upon  a  productive  basis  and 
the  students  encouraged  to  do  other  farm  work  that  will  add  to 
their  incomes.  Accurate  records  are  kept  of  the  work  done  and  the 
cash  received.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  past 
four  years: 


Year. 

Number 
of  boys. 

Farm 
work. 

Other 
work. 

Total 
earnings. 

19J3    

9 

8 

24 

21 

11,891.96 
1,070.95 

•3,389.27 
4,687.48 

$301.50 
168.28 
204.85 
146.00 

12,193.46 
1  239.23 

1914 

1915 •. 

3,594.12 
4,833.48 

1915    

During  the  year  1916  the  students  in  this  school  received  a  total 
ef  $278.75  as  prizes  for  project  products  exhibited  and  judging 
contests. 

Local  extension  work. — The  work  of  the  agricultural  instructor  in 
supervising  the  home  projects  of  the  students  brings  him  into  direct 
contact  with  the  farmers  of  the  community  and  their  problems. 
Advice  is  sought  and  given  as  a  matter  of  course.  Inasmuch  as 
Hadley  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Amherst,  the  seat  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural college,  the  instructor  may  easily  secure  aid  in  connection 
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with  problems  beyond  his  power.  E.  J.  Burke,  the  present  instructor, 
is  especially  well  qualified  for  work  among  boys  and  girls.  All  of 
the  boys  and  girls  met  seemed  to  greet  him  with  a  smile.  He  has 
been  given  charge  of  the  club  work  conducted  among  the  younger 
children  and  is  assisting  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  to 
connect  their  classroom  instruction  more  closely  with  the  practical 
club  work  conducted  at  home.  Special  success  has  been  attained  in 
such  cooperative  effort  with  the  rural  teacher  at  Russellville. 

As  a  means  of  teaching  the  students  practical  pruning  and  spray- 
ing, the  orchards  of  the  community  are  used.  A  farmer's  orchard 
may  be  sprayed  or  pruned  as  a  demonstration  to  him,  at  the  same 
time  affording  practice  to  the  students,  but  after  the  students  have 
learned  how  to  do  the  work  they  must  receive  pay  for  their  work 
which  is  done  outside  of  school  hours.  In  one  or  two  cases,  orchards 
which  are  a  menace  to  the  ccHnmunity  as  sources  of  infection  have 
been  sprayed  each  year  by  the  students. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
PLATTEVILLE,  WIS. 

Since  the  department  of  agriculture  was  established  in  connection 
with  the  Platteville  State  Normal  School,  in  the  fall  of  1914,  it  has 
had  a  steady  growth,  so  that  to-day  it  represents  one  of  the  stron<» 
normal-school  departments  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  As 
the  school  is  serving  in  the  general  training  of  farmers  in  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  in  the  training  of  teachers,  its  organization  and 
methods  should  be  suggestive  to  high  schools  as  well  as  normal 
schools.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  given  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following,  printed  under  the  title,"  Our  educational  creed": 

We  beUeve  that  the  purpose  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Platte- 
vllle  State  Normal  School  is  to  train  students  to  use  the  materials  of  a  fann 
for  their  highest  educational  advantages,  to  equip  students  to  unity  the  interests 
of  the  liome  and  the  school,  and  to  promote  all  of  the  interests  which  make  for 
tlie  establishment  of  permanent  agriculture  in  southern  Wisconsin.  In  this  way 
it  fits  students  for  identification  with  the  moral  and  social  forces  of  the  counti7 
working  for  its  betterment. 

Wc  furtJier  believe  that  cultui^  wiU  not  sufEer  bj  evolving  it  through  the 
uMtt^rial  affairs  of  man,  a  study  of  Uie  aoil  it  .may  be.  We  also  beiiere  that  Utf 
education  that  is  most  worth  whUe  teaches  vocational  efficiency,  the  power  of 
problem  solving,  general  intelligence,  and  the  right  moral  attitude  In  r^atioo 
to  the  useful  activities  of  everyday  Hfe. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  prepare  teacben 
wIm)  are  int^ligent  as  to  the  ai&ira  of  the  f^m,  wlio  see  dignity  in  its  manual 
labor ;  yea,  see  in  it  the  finest  and  most  effective  opportainitiee  for  training  la 
responsibility  and  in  the  reward  of  success  that  comes  from  faiOiful  applica- 
tion and  attention  to  duty. 

Orgamzation  and  equipment, — Aa  the  school  a^ires  to  train 
teachers  for  high  schools  as  well  as  elementary  teacherS|  it  is  de- 
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veloping  a  staff  of  instructors  and  rather  extensive  equipment.  At 
the  time  the  school  was  visited,  in  the  summer  of  1917,  the  depart- 
ment was  under  a  director  of  agricultural  education  assisted  by  two 
instructors,  one  of  whom  had  charge  of  the  scliool  farm,  A  new 
agricultural  and  manual  arts  building  was  nearing  completion.  This 
brick  building,  with  two  stories  and  a  basement,  sliould  provide  room 
for  classes,  laboratories,  and  shops  for  the  vocational  work  for  some 
years  to  come. 

The  school  farm  consists  of  26  acres  of  limestone  soil  typical 
of  the  section  of  soothwesfcem  Wisconsin  in  which  the  school  is  lo- 
cated. The  farm  is  divided  into  three  tracts.  The  first  tract  of  15 
acres  is  used  for  demonstrating  systematic  rotation  of  crops  and 
etli«r  modern  practices  in  crop  production.  No  experimental  work 
is  attempted.  The  second  tract  of  8  acres  is  used  in  a  rotation  of 
forage  crops  for  the  maintenance  of. live  stock  at  the  school.  A 
third  tract  of  nearly  3  acres  contains  a  cottage  for  the  farm  manager, 
poultry  houses,  a  small  ordiard,  a  school  garden  of  half  an  acre,  1 
acre  for  truck  crops.  The  school  garden  is  used  by  the  pupils  of  the 
training  school  maintained  in  connection  with  the  normal  school. 
The  remainder  of  this  plot  is  used  as  an  out-of-door  laboratory  in 
connection  with  the  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  farm  also  fur- 
nished material  for  inside  laboratory  work  and  classroom  instruc- 
tion. The  farm  has  a  good  team  of  horses  and  farm  implements  and 
machinery  suited  to  a  small  farm  in  Wisconsitf. 

A  modern  dairy  bam  is  planned  with  the  idea  of  maintaining  one 
dairj'  cow  for  each  acre  of  land.  The  product  of  these  cows  will  be 
sold  as  market  milk  and  cream  in  Platteville.  The  students  will  be 
exi:)ected  to  do  all  the  work.  As  the  school  is  located  in  a  dairy  sec- 
tion, dairy  husbandry  is  emphasized.  The  idea  of  maintaining  a 
dairy  herd  is  to  give  practice  in  milk  production  under  conditions 
approaching  the  ideal,  yet  within  the  reach  of  the  &mer.  Cows 
have  not  been  purchased  to  represent  the  dairy  breeds  to  be  used  in 
judging.  Instead  of  spending  money  for  that  purpose,  the  school 
has  purcliased  a  truck  fitted  as  a  van  to  acconmiodate  a  class  of 
about  20  students.  In  the  community  tliere  are  excellent  dairy  herds 
representing  the  four  leading  breeds,  and  pure-bred  draft  horses, 
slieep,  and  swine.  If  there  is  to  be  a  lesson  in  breed  types  or  prac- 
tice judging,  it  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  for  the  teacher  to  take 
the  class  out  to  a  neighboring  farm. 

When  the  school  was  visited  early  in  July  the  school  garden  and 
all  the  field  plots  were  in  excellent  shape.  Tlie  farm  was  then  being 
n.sed  in  connection  with  the  suiumer  school. 

Courses  of  study. — ^The  fiepartment  of  agriculture  acts  as  a  service 
department  in  giving  one  or  more  courses  in  elementary  agriculture 
to  each  prospective  teacher  enrolled  in  the  rural-school  department. 
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In  1916-17,  60  young  women  received  such  instruction.  The  depart- 
ment also  offers  a  general  institute  or  short  course  of  one  week  in 
December  and  a  winter  course  of  nine  weeks  for  young  men  who 
can  not  attend  the  regular  school  session.  A  correspondence  course 
in  agriculture  is  also  offered. 

To  students  regularly  enrolled  for  agriculture  the  department 
offers  three  courses.  The  nature  of  these  courses  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  outlines  taken  from  the  department  circular: 

Two-year  course  for  high-aohool  gradwiiea. 
FiKST  Yeab. 


FIRST  SEUESTEB. 

Hours. 

Animal  husbandry 5 

Weeds 2 

Chemistry '^  5 

Insect  pests 2 

Plant  diseases 1 

Farm  carpentry 8 

18 


SECOND  SEMESTEB. 

Hoar*. 

Physics 5 

Horticulture 3 

Psychology 5 

Plant  physiology 2 

Blacksmlthlng-    and    cement    con- 
struction   3 


18 


Second  Yeab. 


Agricultural  education 5 

English  composition 6 

Farm  mechanics 5 

Soils 5 

Teaching 5 

25 


Agricultural  bacteriology 2 

Dairying 3 

Farm  arithmetic 5 

Crops ^ 5 

Teaching 5 

Physical  training 2 


Three-year  course   for  high-school  graduates. 
First  Year. 


FIRST  SEMESTEB. 

Hon  re. 

Animal  husbandry 5 

Chemistry 5 

Weeds 2 

Insect  pests 2 

Plant  diseases 1 

Farm  carpentry .^ 3 

18 


SECOND  SEMESTEB. 


27 


Honw. 


Physics 5 

Psychology , 5 

Plant  physiology 2 

Horticulture 3 

Blacksmlthlng    and    cement    con- 
struction     3 


18 


Second  Yeab. 


Agricultural  education , 5 

English  composition 5 

Farm  mechanics 5 

Soils 5 

Poultry 5 

25 


Physiography «*> 

Crops 5 

Farm  arithmetic 5 

Advanced  civics ^ 

Physical  training 2 

22 
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Thikd  Year. 


Hours. 

Agricultural  economics 5 

Algebra 5 

Teaching 5 

School  administration 5 


20 


Hours. 

Agricultural  bacteriology 2 

Dairying 3 

Trigonometry  and  surveying 5 

Teaching 5 

Elective 0 

20 


Five-year  course  for  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools. 

First  Year. 

se(  ond  semester. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Hours. 

Arithmetic 1 5 

Geography 5 

Reading ^ 5 

Elementary  agriculture 5 


Hours. 

Algebra 5 

American  history 5 

Grammar 5 

Vegetable  gardening 5 


20 
Second  Year. 


20 


Algebra 5 

Civics 5 

Composition 5 

Physiology,     hygiene,     and     farm 

sanitaticoi 5 


Plane  geometry 5 

Music 5 

Zoology 3 

Bees  and  beekeeping 2 

Comi>osition 5 


20 
Third  Year« 


20 


Elementary  physics 5 

Ehiropean  history 5 

Solid  geometry 5 

Poultry 5 


Physiography .  5 

European  history . 5 

Literature 5 

Farm  practice 5 


20 
Fourth  Year. 


20 


Animal  husbandry 5 

Chemistry 5 

Weeds 2 

In.^cct  pests 2 

IMnnt  diseases 1 

r.irm  carpentry 3 


Physics 5 

Psychology 5 

Plant  physiology 2 

Horticulture 3 

Blacksmlthlng 3 

Cement  construction 2 


18 
FiFi'H  Year. 


20 


Avri cultural  education 5 

I.'n^llsh  composition 5 

rami  mechanics 5 

Soils 5 

Teaching 5 

25 


Agricultural  bacteriology 2 

Dairying 3 

Farm  arithmetic 5 

Crops 5 

Teaching 5 


20 
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COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

1.  Elementary  agriculture. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  later  differentiated  courses 
in  agriculture.  In  an  elemwitary  way,  students  are  given  familiarity 
with  farm  animals,  farm  crops,  soils,  weeds,  insects,  dairying,  etc. 
The  scliool  farm  and  garden  furnish  the  out-of-door  laboratory. 

2.  Vegetable  gardening. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  students  to  operate 
successfully  their  home  gardens.  Some  of  the  topics  presented  in 
classroom  instruction  are  the  purposes  and  values  of  home  gardens, 
the  ordering  of  seed  catalogues,  the  selection  of  v^etabfes  and  the 
best  arrangement  of  them  in  the  garden,  the  ordering  and  testing  of 
seeds,  the  making  of  a  planting  calendar,  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  a  hotbed,  the  cultivation  and  protection  of  garden  trut^ 
against  noxious  insects  and  plant  diseases,  and  the  best  methods  of 
harvesting,  marketing,  and  preservation  of  products  from  gardens. 
The  practical  work  is  done  in  the  home  gardens. 

3.  Physiology,  hygiene,  and  farm  sanitation. 

In  the  production  of  healthy  folks  there  are  two  considerations: 
The  individuals  themselves  and  their  surroundings.  The  first  part 
of  the  course  deals  with  the  development  of  sanitary  and  hygienic 
habits,  and  the  second  part  with  the  proper  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  farmhouse  to  insure  proper  heating,  ventilation, 
lighting,  cleanliness,  sewage  disposal,  etc.  Some  time  is  given  to  the 
sanitary  housing  of  farm  animals. 

4.  Bees  and  beekeeping. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  States  in  the  front  rank  in  the  production 
of  honey.  In  this  course,  which  is  a  supplwnent  to  the  course  in 
zoology,  students  are  taught  the  varieties  of  bees  and  the  life  his- 
tory of  each  sex  in  a  hive,  the  conditions  that  favor  the  production 
of  a  maximum  amount  of  honey,  the  structure  of  a  hive,  the  summer 
and  winter  care  of  bees,  the  control  of  insect  and  fungous  enemies, 
and  the  marketing  and  uses  of  honey.  Tlie  apiary  on  the  school 
farm  furnishes  the  concrete  materials  for  the  course. 

5.  Poultry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  description  of  breeds  and  varieties  of 
poultry ;  the  production  and  marketing  of  eggs ;  the  fattening  and 
marketing  of  poultry ;  fall,  winter,  and  summer  care ;  incubation  and 
brooding.  Actual  practice  in  poultry  inanagement  is  given  in  the 
poultry  ranges  of  the  school  farm. 

C.  Farm  practice. 

Students  taking  this  course  will  assist  in  tlie  regular  farm  opera- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  farm  manager,  who  will  instruct 
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the  students  as  to  the  practical  application  of  the  scientific  princi- 
ples of  agriculture.  Some  of  the  operations  which  will  be  taken 
up  are :  Care  and  feeding  of  horses,  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry ;  such 
field  operations  as  plowing,  harrowing,  disking,  drilling  grain,  plant- 
ing potatoes  and  corn,  and  application  of  manure  and  other  fer- 
tilizers ;  and  miscellaneous  operations  as  gardening,  caring  for  small 
fruit,  and  orchard  practice. 

7.  Animal  husbandry. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  treats  of  the  types  and  breeds  of 
horses,  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry.  The  origin,  improvement, 
introduction  to  this  country,  and  the  characteristics  of  each  breed 
are  emphasized.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  relation  between 
the  form  or  conformation  of  the  animal  and  its  purpose.  After  the 
development  of  these  principles,  standard  score  cards  are  used  in 
judging  stock  in  Platteville  and  vicinity.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  considers  the  compounds  of  animal  nutrition;  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  food ;  the  excretion  of  wastes ;  the  nutrient  values 
of  such  feeds  as  ensilage,  straws,  roots,  tubers,  grains,  and  seeds ;  the 
proper  care  in  preservation  of  farm  feed ;  and  the  compounding  of 
balanced  rations  for  special  results  in  particular  types  of  animals. 
If  students  come  from  the  {arm,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  interest 
home  folks  in  conducting  feeding  experiments.  Feeding  statistics 
will  be  collected  from  local  experimenters,  for  study  and  inter- 
I>retation. 

8.  Weeds. 

This  course  makes  the  student  acquainted  with  the  weeds  of  the 
farm  and  garden;  the  root,  stem,  fruit,  and  seed  characteristics  that 
facilitate  their  dissemination;  the  best  method  for  eradicating  each 
weed,  such  as  cultivation,  rotation,  and  spraying;  and  the  different 
farm  crops.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  an  herbarium  of 
the  weeds  studied,  and  a  collection  of  their  seeds. 

9.  Insect  pests. 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  external  structure,  classifica- 
tion, and  local  distribution  of  insects;  a  consideration  of  insects  in 
their  relation  to  farm  products,  more  especially  horticultural  prod- 
ucts; the  life  history  and  habits  of  injurious  and  beneficial  species; 
collecting,  identifying,  and  mounting  some  of  the  most  common  in- 
sect pests ;  general  and  special  methods  of  control ;  and  practice  in  the 
preparation  and  application  of  control  measures. 

10.  Plant  diseases. 

The  annual  damage  in  this  country  in  the  destruction  of  crops  by 
plant  diseases  is  about  $500,000,000.  In  this  course  the  student  is 
mAde  acquainted  with  the  bacteria  and  fungi  that  are  responsible  for 
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the  common  diseases  of  farm  crops,  the  use  of  resistant  strains,  and 
the  composition  and  application  of  fungicides. 

11.  Plant  physiology. 

In  this  course  the  life  processes  of  the  plant,  as  far  as  possible,  are 
interpreted  in  terms  of  physics  and  chemistry.  The  emphasis  in  the 
study  of  these  life  processes  will  be  with  the  plants  of  the  highest 
order,  the  seed  plants.  The  development  of  the  subject  takes  this 
order ;  The  study  of  the  plant  cell ;  the  intake  of  materials  by  the 
plant  through  the  forces  of  imbibition  and  osmosis;  the  outgo  of 
plants  through  transpiration,  guttation,  and  secretion ;  the  transloca- 
tion of  food  materials;  the  study  of  food  necessary  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants;  the  synthesis  of  carbohydrates,  proteins,  and  fats; 
independent  versus  dependent  plants ;  the  digestion  and  assimilation 
of  foods ;  and  respiration  and  fermentation,  the  two  great  phases  of 
destructive  metabolism  in  the  plant.  The  structure  of  the  plant  will 
be  emphasized  only  as  it  is  necessary  to  understand  its  physiology. 

12.  Horticulture. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  plan- 
ning, planting,  and  cultivation  of  the  home  vegetable  garden ;  the 
care  and  management  of  small  fruits  and  their  adaptation  to  Wiscon- 
sin soils  and  climate ;  practice  in  the  construction  of  hotbeds  and  cold 
frames ;  laboratory  work  in  planting  and  cultivating  the  school  gar- 
den; pruning  and  spraying  of  orchards  in  the  community;  and  judg- 
ing and  scoring  fruits  and  vegetables. 

13.  Agricultural  education. 

This  course  has  for  its  object  a  consideration  of  the  specific  purpose 
of  agricultural  instruction  in  its  relation  to  the  general  aims  of  edu- 
cation; a  discussion  of  thft  organization  of  agricultural  courses  for 
high  schools ;  the  proper  use  of  the  school  garden  or  the  school  farm; 
the  unification  of  the  interests  of  the  school  and  the  home  through 
home  project  work,  short  courses  in  agriculture,  social  center  work, 
farmers'  institutes,  and  high-school  fairs.  This  course  also  includes 
a  study  of  the  teaching  process  in  relation  to  accepted  sociological, 
biological,  and  psychological  principles. 

14.  Soils. 

This  course  offers  instruction  in  the  origin  and  composition  of 
soils;  methods  of  measurement  of  their  varying  physical  conditions; 
the  relation  of  texture  of  different  types  of  soils  and  water  content 
to  the  best  time  for  cultivation ;  the  history  of  the  mineral  nutrient 
theory ;  the  source,  loss,  and  ways  of  restoration  of  each  of  the  10 
essential  elements,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  elements,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  potassium,  and  calcium ;  the  use  of  fertilizers ;  and  the 
work  of  bacteria  in  making  available  the  food  materials  to  the  plant. 
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Experiments  will  ]>e  performed  in  the  laboratory  and  on  plats  to  de- 
termine the  water-holding  powers  of  different  soils,  the  capillary 
movements  of  waters  under  different  conditions,  and  the  possibility 
and  different  methods  of  conserving  soil  moisture. 

15.  Agricultural  bacteriology. 

In  this  course  the  students  are  made  acquainted  with  the  principles 
that  underlie  the  science  of  bacteriology.  Drill  in  the  technique  of 
bacteriological  study  is  given  to  determine  the  structure  of  certain 
representative  bacteria  of  characteristic  groups,  and  to  note  their 
effects  on  various  culture  media.  After  this  preparation  students 
make  bacteriological  examinations  of  water,  soil,  milk,  and  butter. 

16.  Dairying. 

,  Since  the  major  interest  of  the  people  of  this  community  is  dairy- 
ing, much  is  made  of  this  industry.  Sanitation  in  the  production, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  milk  is  emphasized.  Excursions 
are  taken  to  inspect  the  equipment  and  methods  of  dairy  practice, 
butter  making  and  cheese  manufacture.  Careful  determinations 
are  made  of  the  amount  of  butter  fat,  casein,  albumen,  sugar,  and 
ash  in  milk.  Students  from  farms  are  encouraged  to  improve  dairy 
herds  by  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  their  home  folks  in  keeping 
records  of  daily  milk  production,  and  by  making  regular  laboratory 
tests  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk.  As  soon  as  the  dairy  laboratory  in 
the  new  building  is  available  students  will  receive  training  in  the 
pasteurization  of  milk  and  cream  and  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese. 

17.  Crops. 

The  study  of  crops  includes  a  consideration  of  the  origin,  botanical 
characters,  the  leading  types,  and  varieties  of  the  leading  crops  of 
this  region ;  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, systems  of  rotation,  harvesting,  food  values  for  man  or  animals, 
and  principles  and  methods  of  breeding.  Com  and  grains  are  judged 
by  the  methods  recommended  in  Wisconsin.  The  plant  and  seed 
characters  of  the  different  crops  are  acquired  through  laboratory 
study.  Variety  tests  and  some  of  the  best  methods  in  crop  produc- 
tion are  demonstrated  on  the  school  farm.  Excursions  are  taken 
to  show  the  effects  of  soil,  methods  of  cultivation,  and  rotation  on 
the  different  crops. 

Methods  of  instruction. — In  connection  with  using  the  school  truck 
an  effort  is  made  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  community  for  teach- 
ing :  Pruned  238  apple  trees,  32  currant,  12  raspberry,  and  21  goose- 
in  dairy  husbandry  spent  several  days  as  an  apprentice  in  the  Platte- 
ville  creamery  as  a  part  of  his  course.  Some  of  the  students  gained 
such  proficiency  in  this  work  that  one  of  them  was  retained  by  the 
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local  creamery  at  a  good  salary  for  the  sommer,  while  others  re- 
ceived good  positions  in  near-by  creameries,  upon  reoommendatioB 
of  the  manager.  The  work  in  horticulture  was  made  equally  as 
practical.  In  the  spring  of  1916  the  class  accomplished  the  follow- 
ing :  Pruned  238  apple  trees,  32  currant,  12  raspberry,  and  21  goose- 
berry bushes,  and  19  shade  trees;  sprayed  150  trees;  treated  seed  oats 
for  smut ;  made  the  hotbeds  and  took  charge  of  the  vegetable  garden 
on  the  school  farm.  The  students  have  built  the  poultry  house  and 
a  shed  for  the  farm  machinery.  In  making  hotbeds  and  farm  build- 
ings the  work  is  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  manual  train- 
ing, the  courses  of  which  are  taken  by  the  students  in  agriculture. 
There  is  an  organized  effort  made  for  cooperation  and  correlation  of 
subjects  in  other  lines,  particularly  with  the  science  courses  and  in 
English. 

Local  extension  ibork. — In  addition  to  offering  short  courses  and 
correspondence  courses  in  agriculture,*  the  department  staff  give 
lectures  on  agriculture  and  rural  life  before  farmers'  institutes; 
farmers'  clubs  and  rural  social  centers.  Students  give  assistance  to 
the  rural  schools  and  to  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  such  practical  work 
as  construction  of  hotbeds  and  aid  teachers  in  giving  special  lessons. 
In  addition  to  pruning  and  spraying  of  trees,  they  have  tested  seed 
and  milk  and  have  treated  oats  for  smut  and  potatoes  for  scab.  Tlie 
instructors  have  also  assisted  in  community  fairs. 

Remits, — ^The  results  of  the  local  extension  work  is  that  the  school 
**  takes  well "  with  the  farmers  of  the  community,  and  the  demand 
for  help  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  department  to  satisfy.  Although 
the  department  had  been  in  operation  but  three  years,  when  visited 
in  1917,  it  had  trained  41  young  men  as  teachers  of  agriculture.  The 
enrollment  of  the  regular  agricultural  students  had  increased  from 
24  the  first  year  to  39. 

Mudi  of  the  success  of  tlie  department  is  due  to  its  director,  Fred. 
T.  Ullrich,  who  although  trained  primarily  as  a  teacher  of  science 
has  adapted  and  applied  his' scientific  training  to  educational  and 
agricultural  problans  in  southwestern  Wisconsin. 

THE  BERRY  SCHOOL,  MOUNT  BERRY,  FLOYD  COUNTY,  GA. 

The  history  of  the  Berry  Scliool,  although  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapters  in  the  development  of  the  South,  is  too  long  a  story 
to  relate  at  this  time.  The  scheme  grew  out  of  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Martha  Berry  to  broaden  the  lives  of  the  peoj^e  living 
near  her  in  the  mountain  section  of  Georgia.  A  start  was  made  with 
a  Sunday  school  in  a  little  log  cabin.  The  school  proper  was  <q)eiied 
in  an  unpretentious  way  in  1902.  To-day  the  sdiool  owns  over  5,000 
acres  of  land,  a  score  of  buildings  with  equipmeait  reaching  into  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  is  taking  care  of  several  hundred 
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farm  boys  and  girls.  The  achocd  is  still  a  private  institution  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Georgia.  Although  it  has  a  considerable 
endowment,  it  is  dependent  upon  the  bequests  each  year  for  its  run- 
ning expenses,  the  income  from  the  fees  and  labor  of  the  students 
being  inadequate.  Although  the  Berry  School  for  Girls  is  a  sepa- 
rate institution  from  the  Berry  School,  which  is  for  boys  only,  the 
two  are  on  the  same  grounds  and  under  the  same  management,  hence 
they  will  be  considered  together. 

Purpose  of  school. — ^A  visit  to  the  school  impresses  one  with  the 
air  of  industry  and  the  lack  of  the  aristocratic  atmosphere  which 
prevails  in  many  of  the  private  schools  of  the  South.  The  reason 
for  this  is  in  the  nature  of  the  students  selected  and  the  dominating 
purpose  of  the  school,  which  is  "  to  develop  efficient  Christian  man- 
hood by  affording  to  worthy  boys  and  young  men  of  limited  means 
from  rural  districts  the  opportunity  to  earn  an  education  combining 
mental,  moral,  and  industrial  training.''  Candidates  for  admission 
must  "(1)  live  in  the  country;  (2)  have  attained  the  age  of  16 
years;  (3)  be  financially  imable  to  attend  school  elsewhere;  and  (4) 
furnish  evidence  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  soimdness."  All 
students  are  required  to  do  at  least  16  hours  of  work  a  week.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  take  kindly  to  work  are  not  allowed  to  remain  at 
the  sebooL  All  of  the  woric,  incloding  the  ered^ion  of  many  of  the 
buildings,  is  done  by  the  students.  A  needy  student  may  remain  at 
the  school  working  for  pay  during  the  summer,  although  students 
are  not  encouraged  to  remain  at  the  school  over  20  months  in  any 
one  continuous  period.  The  school  affords  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  TOUBg  men  who  are  willing  to  work,  an  opportunity  to  secure 
Iraining  toward  efiicieiicy  in  workman^p  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
directed  in  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  which  should 
mean  much  to  the  northwestern  section  of  Greorgia.  The  history  of 
the  graduates  of  the  school  will  show  that  it  has  meant  much  not 
only  to  Georgia  but  also  to  other  sections  of  the  South  in  sending 
forth  inspired  leaders  who  know  bow  to  do  things.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  student  body  and  the  contrast  between  tlie  incoming  stu- 
dents and  those  about  to  graduate. 

Work  in  agriculture, — Although  the  school  gives  general  indus- 
trial training  for  rural  life,  it  is  more  nearly  an  agricultural  school 
than  many  of  the  special  schools  of  agriculture.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  director  to  make  it  more  and  more  an  agricultural  school.  In 
1917,  when  the  school  was  visited,  agriculture  was  organized  as  a 
division  coordinate  with  mechanics,  academic  subjects,  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Of  the  5,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  school,  about  60  are  used 
as  a  campus,  1,000  are  under  cultivation,  500  used  as  pasture,  and 
the  remainder  in  woodland.    AU  of  the  agricultural  land  is  in  charge 
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of  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  farm  is  equipped  with  mod- 
ern buildings  and  machinery,  including  a  hothouse  and  an  up-to-date 
dairy.  At  the  time  the  school  was  visited  students  were  working  on 
extensive  poultry  buildings.  The  live  stock  consisted  of  100  head 
of  dairy  stock,  including  calves  and  heifers,  200  head  of  swine,  150 
sheep,  14  mules,  6  horses,  and  a  flock  of  poultry. 

While  the  farm  is  operated  as  a  money-making  venture,  educa- 
tional values  are  not  lost  sight  of.  The  use  of  student  labor  is  not  a 
serious  problem,  because  two  of  the  essential  points  in  selecting 
students  is  that  they  shall  want  to  work  and  need  to  work.  Each 
student  is  required  to  work  approximately  16  hours  a  week.  Addi- 
tional work  with  pay  is  given  needy  students.  The  pay  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  work  done.  As  the  farming  is  done  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  using  modern  machinery  and  methods,  most  of  the 
farming  operations  afford  new  experience  to  the  students,  many  of 
whom  come  from  little  "  one-mule  "  farms  in  the  mountains. 

The  following  account  of  a  day's  work  at  the  school  will  indicate 
something  of  the  manner  in  which  the  school  is  conducted : 

The  active  day  at  the  Berry  School  begins  early.  At  4  o'clock  the  kitchen 
fireman  arises  and  goes  to  build  the  fires  in  the  ranges.  A  half  hour  later  the 
cooks  and  the  morning  dairy  squad  go  to  their  work.  The  latter  milk  the  cows 
and  bring  the  milk  from  the  barn  to  the  dairy  house  before  breakfast,  whidi 
comes  at  C.30. 

Meanwhile,  the  full-time  farm  boys,  who  are  working  one  term  In  order  to 
pay  for  their  board  and  tuition  the  next  term,  have  arisen,  eaten  breakfast, 
and  gone  to  their  work  by  6  o'clock.  The  students  arise  at  6  o'clock  and  have 
breakfast  at  6.30. 

At  7  o'clock  the  real  work  of  the  school  day  begins,  and  lasts  until  5  o'clock 
In  the  afternoon,  with  intermission  for  chapel  and  dinner.  The  school  la 
divided  into  three  groups  as  nearly  equal  in  size  as  possible.  Each  day  two  of 
these  groups  attend  classes,  while  the  third  works  for  eight  hours,  A  few 
students,  however,  have  assigned  work  at  other  times.  From  4  until  5.30 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  is  recreation  period.  This  Is  the  time  for  games,  exer- 
cise In  the  gymnasium,  reading,  or  other  recreation  for  those  not  on  duty. 

Supper  Is  served  at  5.30,  followed  by  ev«ilng  prayers.  At  6.80  on  school 
days  the  evening  study  period  begins,  lasting  until  9.05.  During  this  Ume 
each  student  must  be  In  his  room  and  studying.  A  relaxation  period  Is  given 
from  9.05  to  9.30.  At  9,30  silent  time  begins,  and  t\ !  10  Ughts  go  out  and  every- 
one Is  In  bed  except  the  night  watchman,  who  still  li's  to  make  his  rounds. 

On  Saturday  there  is  a  social  hour  instead  of  the  study  hour,  and 
on  Sunday  church  services  and  Sunday  school  instead  of  the  regular 
routine. 

In  order  to  accommodate  an  additional  number  of  boys  who  desire 
to  work  their  way  through  school,  a  farm  of  500  acres  is  being  de- 
veloped about  5  miles  from  the  main  school  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lavender.  Here  about  25  boys,  for  the  work  done  for  four  or  five 
months,  are  given  credit  for  board  and  tuition  at  the  regular  school. 
While  doing  this  farm  work  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  start  to- 
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ward  their  regular  schooling  they  are  given  instruction  five  nights 
a  week  in  agriculture,  arithmetic,  English,  reading,  and  spelling. 

Near  the  school  a  model  farm  is  operated,  under  the  direction  of  a 
former  student,  as  a  demonstration  to  the  pupils  and  people  in  the 
community.    Students  also  assist  in  the  work  of  this  farm. 

As  suggested,  the  girls  live  and  have  their  schooling  apart  from 
the  boys.  Agriculture  and  other  industrial  work  form  a  large  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  girls'  school.  When  the  school  was  visited 
the  girls  were  taking  entire  charge  of  six  dairy  cows  and  making  a 
part  of  their  product  into  butter  and  cheese.  The  cows  and  the 
stable  were  in  excellent  condition,  in  better  condition  than  the  main 
dairy  at  the  boys'  school.  The  garden  of  4  acres  was  also  in  better 
condition  than  the  main  truck  gardens  of  the  schools.  The  girls 
were  proud  of  their  showing  on  the  farm,  as  they  were  of  the  excel- 
lent rugs  and  baskets  they  were  making. 

Although  some  agriculture  is  required  in  all  of  the  courses  for  boys 
and  girls,  the  following  course  is  offered  for  students  who  desire 
agriculture  in  the  four-year  high  school. 


Freshman. 


♦Agriculture 

♦Bible   II 

♦English  V 

GymDaslnm 

♦History  II 

♦Mathematics  V 

Mechanics  III  (fall  term). 

Sclence   IIlJ 

Singing 

SpeUing 


Hours. 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
8 
5 
2 
2 


Junior, 


♦Agriculture  III— 

♦Bible  IV 

♦English    VII 

Gymnasium 

History    IV 

Mathematics  Vll. 

♦Mechanics  V 

Music 

♦Science  VI 

Spelling 

Writing 


4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
8 
2 
6 
2 
2 
'  Subjects 


Sophomore. 


♦Agriculture  II 

♦Bible   III 

♦EngUsh    VI 

Gymnasium 

♦History  III  and  civics  II 

Mathematics  V-I  (faU  term) 

♦Mechanics  IV 

Science  IV   (spring  term) 

Singing 

Spelling 

Writing 

Senior. 

♦Agriculture  IV 

♦Bible    V 

English  VIII  (spring  term) - 

Economics 

MathemaUcs  VIII  and  IX 

Music 

♦Science  VII 

SpelUng 

Writing 


Hoars. 
4 


2 

4 
2 
4 
4 
8 
4 
2 
2 
2 


4 
2 

4 
4 
4 
2 
6 
2 
2 


required. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  COUBSB8  IK  ACaiCULTUBB. 

Agriculture  I  {farm  crops). — For  fredimen  in  the  high  scfaooL 
A  general  coarse  in  agricoltaTe  bearing  on:  The  soil — general 
dassiBcation^  el^nentary  composition  of  plants  and  their  soarc«s 
of  supply,  sources  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash;  rela- 
tion of  tlie  soil  to  plants;  plant  analysis.  Plants — general  classifica- 
tion, duration  of  life,  how  they  grow,  feed  and  produce,  sexuality, 
crosses  and  hybrids.  General  field  crops — horticulture  and  garden- 
ing; forestry;  applied  botany.  Text  used :  Southern  Field  Crops,  by 
J.  F.  Duggar,  and  Southern  Gardeners'  Manual,  by  J.  S.  Newman. 

Agriculture  II  (animal  ku^bandnf). — For  sophomores  in  high 
school.  This  course  is  designed  to  take  up  in  detail  animal  life  <mi 
,  the  farm  and  treats:  The  importance  of  the  subject,  breeds  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  and  swine.  Animal  type,  judging, 
heredity,  breeding,  selection,  pedigrees,  feeding,  care,  equipment, 
meat  on  the  farm,  preserving  eggs,  bees  and  honey.  Text  used: 
Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry,  by  C.  S.  Plumb. 

Agriculture  III  (dairying), — ^For  juniors  in  high  school.  A 
practical  course  in  this  important  subject  treating  on:  The  origin 
of  domesticated  cattle,  the  dairy  type  and  breeds,  starting  a  dairy 
herd,  selection  of  cows  and  bulls,  calf  raising,  development  of  the 
dairy  heifer,  management  of  dairy  cattle,  feeding  for  milk  produc- 
tion, stables  for  cows,  handling  of  manure,  common  ailmeaofts  of 
cattle,  milk  records,  testing  milk,  butter  making,  and  milk  as  a  food. 
Text  used :  Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production,  by  C.  HL  Eckles. 

Agriculture  IV  (farm  Tnanagement) . — For  seniors  in  high  sdiool. 
The  farm  as  a  business  enterprise  and  as  an  avocation,  personal  char- 
acteristics desirable  in  a  farmer,  profits  to  be  expected  from  farm- 
ing, cost  of  living  on  farms,  some  thoughts  for  the  farm  boys,  types 
of  farming,  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  capital,  methods  of 
renting  land,  farm  labor,  farm  equipment,  farm  layout,  rotation, 
marketing,  farm  records  and  accounts,  some  successful  farma  Text 
used :  Farm  Management,  by  C.  F.  Warren. 

Farm  mechanics  V  (meehanice). — ^This  course,  for  high-sdiool 
pupils,  consists  of  a  detailed  study  of  field  machinery,  farm  power 
and  transmission  devices;  the  operation,  care,  and  maintenance  of 
such  machinery  being  studied  thoroughly.  The  following  list  will 
serve  as  an  index  to  the  work  covered:  Plows,  stidk  cutters,  har- 
rows, manure  spreaders,  fertilizer  distributors,  planters,  mowing 
machines,  rakes,  binders,  ensilage  cutters,  steam  engines  and  boilers, 
gas  engines  and  the  farm  tractors.  Text :  Farm  Machines  and  Farm 
Motors,  by  Davidson  and  Chase. 

In  all  of  these  courses  a  textbook  sequence  is  not  followed  closely. 
An  effort  is  made  to  use  the  farm  and  shops  as  a  laboratory  and  to 
use  a  seasonal  sequence  in  the  classroom  that  the  classroom  lesson 
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may  be  correlated  with  farm  practice.  An  effort  is  made  also  to 
ooTrekate  agriculture  with  other  subjects,  as  will  be  seen  frcmi  the 
description  of  a  course  given  to  students  before  they  enter  the  regu- 
lar high-school  courses : 

Countrp  lAfe. — ^For  foniili  year  graimnar  school.  Tbe  aim  of  ttoe  course 
is  to  take  die  every<^y  activities  of  tSie  Ik>78  oq  the  farm  aad  make  these  the 
hauls  for  arithmetic,  adenoe,  and  agrioilture.  For  example:  The  Institution 
sells  a  beef  to  a  butcher  In  Kome  The  arithmetic  work  for  the  day  is  based 
on  the  business  operations  Involved  in  the  sale  of  the  beef  and  the  buying 
of  feed  with  part  of  the  recetpts.  The  beef  is  sold  on  foot  at  7  cents  per  pound. 
Tliere  is  first  a  dtscuaslon  as  to  why  it  does  not  bring  7i  cents,  which  fs  the 
the  top  of  tiie  market  for  this  day.  Tlie  good  points  of  l>eef  are  brought  into 
conaideratlOQ.  (>ottoo-seed  hulls,  bran,  and  shorts  have  been  purchased.  The 
price  of  each  is  stated.  It  appears  that  the  price  of  the  cotton-seed  hulls  was 
much  higher.  The  reasons  are  ascertained.  The  relative  food  value  of  the 
three  feeds  is  discussed,  as  are  the  reasons  for  mixing  them  in  the  ration. 

Very  likely  the  second  part  of  the  lesson  for  the  day  is  devoted  to  gather- 
ing the  com  from  a  plot  In  which  an  ear-row  test  has  Ijeea  made  by  the 
boys  during  the  summer.  The  com  la  husked,  sacked,  and  weighed  and  the 
result  of  the  experiment  determined. 

Most  of  the  boys  In  this  claas  have  studied  very  little  arithmetic  In  the 
rural  communities  from  which  they  come.  The  practical  way  in  whidi  arlth- 
2netic  agriculture,  eoanomlCB,  and  current  events  are  blended  enables  the 
quick  assimilation  of  what  otherwise  would  be  dry  and  indigeetible  materiaL 
No  definite  textbook  is  used  daring  ttiis  year,  but  the  students  are  encouraged 
to  accumulate  and  read  bulletins  <ai  the  subjects  discussed  in  class. 

Weekly  excursions  to  yarloiia  farm  activities  through  the  first  three  years 
of  grammar  sehoc^  are  conducted  l^  the  instructor*  which  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  more  advanced  work  In  the  fourtli  year. 

THE  MANASSAS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF 
COLORED  YOUTH,  MANASSAS,  VA. 

This  institution  is  typical  of  a  relatively  large  nnmber  of  smaller 
Bchools  maintained  by  northern  philanthropists  for  Negroes  in  the 
Soi^h.  This  school  is  located  near  the  historic  Bull  Run  battlefield, 
XMar  Manassas,  which  is  the  seat  of  Eastern  College  and  one  of  the 
district  agricultural  schools  of  Virginia.  Although  the  school  may 
be  classed  as  a  secondary  school,  elementary  instruction  is  given. 
The  following  from  the  school  circular  suggests  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  school: 

The  aim  of  the  school  la  to  train  for  useful  lives  those  boys  and  girls  who 
from  necessity  or  desire  must  enter  as  early  as  may  be  into  some  self-support- 
ing eecapatioii.  It  alms  to  teach  Ne^rro  youth  the  need  and  iaiportance  in  n 
democratic  society  of  aU  kinds  of  useful  labor  intdllig^itly  done  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  send  them  back  to  th^r  homes  efficient  teachers  and  leaders  in  in- 
dustry and  civic  welfare.  Through  work  as  well  as  through  books  it  aims  to 
teach  the  value  and  dignity  of  work.  The  students  attend  to  the  upkeep  and 
care  of  the  schoors  200-acre  farm,  the  farm  Implements,  the  stock,  the  dorml- 
teries  and  cottages,    ^    ^    \    Partlcolar  stress  is  laid  npoa  tin  study  and 
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practice  of  agriculture  and  upon  the  adequate  training  and  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  colored  elementary  rural  schools.  But  whatever  course,  the 
alms  Is  not  alone  to  make  young  men  and  women  craftsmen;  the  aim  is  to 
make  craftsmen  better  men  and  women. 

Courses  of  study. — Students  must  be  14  years  of  age  upon  entrance. 
It  is  considered  essential  for  the  student  to  have  the  equivalent  of 
elementary  school  training  before  entering  the  industrial  courses, 
hence  students  who  have  not  had  this  preparation  are  required  to 
take  a  preparatory  course  in  the  elementary  subjects.  Although 
there  is  fairly  good  equipment  for  woodworking  and  ironworking 
and  other  industrial  training  given  in  addition  to  blacksmithing  and 
carpentry,  this  training  does  not  enter  into  the  agricultural  course  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Outline  of  the  agricultural  course, ' 
(Figures  Indicate   the  number   of   45-minute   periods   a   week.] 


FIRST   TEAS. 

Periods. 

American  history 3 

Arithmetic 3 

Botany 2 

Chemistry   (elementary) 2 

Field  practice 33 

Language 5 

Military  drIU  and  athletics 3 

Reading 6 

Supervised  study 15 


SECOND  TEAS. 

Periods. 

Agronomy 3 

Botany 2 

Chemistry  of  soils 2 

Dairy  husbandry 2 

Field  practice 33 

Grammar 5 

Literature 5 

Military  driU  and  athleUcs 8 

Poultry  husbandry 2 

Supervised  study 14 


THIRD    YEAR. 

Periods. 

Accounting 3 

Algebra 5 

Animal  husbandry 4 

Field   practice 32 

Grammar  and  composition 5 

Military  drlU  and  athleUcs 3 

Physics 3 

Sui>ervlsed  study 14 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Periods. 

Commercial  geography 2 

Composition  and  rhetoric 5 

Farm  management — Land  tenure-  3 

Field  pracUce 30 

Geometry *8 

Military  drlU  and  athletics 3 

Rural  economics — Sociology 3 

Supervised  study 22 

Instruction  in  agriculture. — The  agriculture  of  the  classroom  is 
supplementary  to  farm  work.  For  much  of  the  farm  work  wages  are 
paid.  Several  acres  of  the  farm  are  turned  over  to  the  students  to  use 
as  individual  garden  projects.  The  school  was  visited  two  different 
years,  each  time  the  garden  plots  being  in  excellent  condition  and 
paying  a  profit  to  each  student.  To  be  sure,  the  plots  were  not  all 
cared  for  equally  well,  and  while  the  profit  was  small  in  some  cases, 
all  students  were  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  a  financial  reward.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  attitude  toward  farm  work 
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on  the  part  of  the  colored  students  and  the  white  students  in  the  same 
town.  The  200  acres  at  the  colored  school  were  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion and  were  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  school,  the  work 
being  done  largely  with  student  labor.  At  the  district  agricultural 
school  the  school  owned  five  acres  for  instructional  purposes.  Al- 
though a  part  of  the  garden  was  planted  by  the  students,  the  care  of 
the  school  land  was  given  over  mostly  to  the  janitor,  who  already 
had  more  than  he  could  do  well. 

As  most  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  used  at  the  school,  the  stu- 
dents learn  much  in  storing  and  preserving  food  for  winter  use.  One 
year  the  following  products  were  canned:  Five  hundred  gallons  of 
tomatoes,  120  gallons  of  peaches,  75  gallons  of  pears,  70  gallons  of 
peas,  40  gallons  of  sauerkraut,  40  gallons  of  mixed  pickles,  3  barrels 
of  string  beans  in  brine,  and  12  barrels  dried.  In  addition  to  the 
above  the  farm  yielded  100  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  435  bushels  of 
potatoes,  100  barrels  of  corn,  230  bushels  of  turnips,  100  bushels  of 
stock  beets,  67  bushels  of  wheat,  30  bushels  of  carrots,  31  bushels  of 
parsnips,  17  bushels  of  onions,  5,000  head  of  lettuce,  and  7,000  head 
of  cabbage,  the  latter  stored  for  winter  use.  The  last  time  the  school 
wlis  visited,  in  the  fall  of  1917,  an  agricultural  exhibit  representing 
mostly  the  products  of  the  farm  was  symbolical  of  abundance  and 
indicative  of  thrift  as  well  as  good  husbandry.  Due  to  war  condi- 
tions, there  had  been  a  shortage  of  seed  beans  of  garden  varieties. 
The  school  had  responded  to  the  need  and  there  were  bushels  of 
bright  beans  of  many  varieties,  all  well  cleaned  and  in  excellent 
shape.  The  school  was  then  planning  to  extend  the  season  of  practi- 
cal garden  work  by  putting  in  extensive  hotbeds  and  frames  for  forc- 
ing vegetables. 

The  com  produced  is  fed  mostly  to  swine  on  the  farm,  the  pork 
being  consumed  at  the  school.  The  students  do  the  killing  and  cur- 
ing of  the  pork.  The  live  stock  was  not  of  the  best  breeding.  It 
seems  difficult  to  get  Negroes  to  appreciate  and  properly  care  for 
well-bred  animals.  At  Hampton,  however,  there  are  some  of  the  best 
herds,  cared  for  in  as  good  shape  as  at  any  school  visited. 

The  classroom  instruction  as  observed  was  very  good.  The  stu- 
dents, although  not  timid,  were  especially  well  behaved  and  respon- 
sive in  the  presence  of  strangers.  The  teachers  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  visual  instruction.  The  making  of  models,  so  often  confined 
to  our  primary  instruction,  was  used  effectively  with  the  older  stu- 
dents. The  use  of  pictures  and  charts  on  the  walls  seemed  overdone 
to  some  extent. 

Cammunity  work. — ^The  school  is  made  an  educational  and  agricul- 
tural center  for  the  surrounding  section  and  to  some  extent  for  north- 
ern Virginia.    Teachers'  and  farmers'  institutes  and  other  organiza- 
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tions  bring  togdlier  rural  leaders  in  the  eoBUttunity  and  ^ve  opptf  • 
tunity  to  leaders  from  the  outside  to  readi  them.  Proximity  to  the 
National  Capital  gives  opportunity  for  local  people  to  hear  men  and 
w<Mnen  of  national  imp(»tanee  frequently.  The  school  exhil»t  and 
agricultural  fair  menticmed  was  the  occasion  of  many  of  the  local 
farmers  getting  not  only  stimulaticm  from  their  neighbors  but  also 
from  men  from  Goyernment  departments  who  were  int^ested  in  their 
work  and  social  problems. 
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Chapter  IV. 
FEDERAL  AID  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  DoUiver^  Dams^  and  Page  hUU. — ^The  passage  of  the  Morrill 
Act  and  giibsequent  acts  giving  Federal  aid  to  the  agricultural  col- 
leges has  been  made  a  precedent  for  repeated  attempts  to  extend 
Federal  aid  for  agricultural  education.  The  first  of  these  attempts 
to  aid  the  secondary  schools  was  in  1910,  when  Senator  James  P. 
Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  introduced  a  bill  providing  Federal  grants  "  to 
cooperate  with  the  States  in  encouraging  instruction  in  agriculture, 
the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics  in  secondary  schools ; 
in  preparing  teachers  for  those  vocational  schools  in  State  normal 
schools.''  About  this  time  there  was  a  strong  movement  on  foot  to 
secure  Federal  aid  for  extension  departments  in  all  of  tlie  land- 
grant  colleges.  This  movement  was  in  accordance  with  recoqimen- 
dations  made  in  1909  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  these  conmiittees  later,  in  1910,  were  incorporated  into  tlie 
Dolliver  bill,  and  furnished  a  starting  point  for  the  bill  passed  in 
1914  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  Eepresentative  Charles  R.  Davis,  of 
Minnesota,  championed  the  DoUiver  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, hence  the  bill  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Davis  bill.  In 
1911  Senator  Carroll  S.  Page,  of  Vermont,  advoca4^  Federal  aid 
for  vocational  education  in  secondary  schools  along  lines  similar  to 
those  of  the  Dolliver  bill.  The  Page  bill  and  other  efforts  to  aid 
school  instruction  lost  out  for  the  time  being  because  public  interest 
and  oongressicmal  favor  were  centered  on  Federal  aid  for  agricul- 
tural extension  work  for  the  colleges.  After  such  aid  was  secured, 
in  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  effort  was  again  put  forth 
to  secure  Federal  subsidy  for  vocational  education  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

Com/mission  on  natianal  aid  to  vocational  education, — In  January, 
1914,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  nine  members  to  "  consider  the  subject  of  national 
aid  for  vocational  education  and  report  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations not  later  than  June  1  next."  This  commission  consisted 
of  the  following  members:  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia;  Sen- 
ator Carroll  S.  Page,  of  Vermont;  Representative  D.  M.  Hughes, 
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of  Georgia;  Kepresentative  S.  D.  Fess,  of  Ohio;  John  A.  Lapp,  of 
Indiana;  Miss  Florence  M.  Marshall,  of  New  York  City;  Miss 
Agnes  Nestor,  of  Chicago;  Charles  A.  Prosser,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  and  Charles  H.  Winslow,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  commission^  bills  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  and  into 
the  House  by  Kepresentative  Dudley  M.  Hughes,  of  the  same  State, 
which  finally  passed  both  houses  as  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
motion of  vocational  education ;  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the 
States  for  the  promotion  of  such  education  in  agriculture  and  the 
trades  and  industries;  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects;  and  to  appropri- 
ate money  and  regulate  its  expenditure."  This  act,  known  as  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  became  a  law  when  President  Wilson  gave  it  his 
approval  in  February,  1917. 

THE  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT. 

Purpose  of  the  act. — ^The  act  which  went  into  effect  July  1, 1917,  is 
in  reality  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  stimu- 
late the  States  to  provide  a  system  of  secondary  education  in  agricul- 
ture, the  trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics  and  to  extend 
the  Benefits  of  these  forms  of  vocational  education  to  all  those  over 
14  years  of  age.  By  extending  financial  aid  to  the  States  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  establishing  a  national  system  of  education,  but 
it  does  purchase  the  right  to  participate  in  the  control  of  State  sys- 
tems in  that  it  sets  up  standards  which  tfie  States  must  meet. 

Financial  aid  extended. — In  order  to  stimulate  the  States  to  ex- 
pend money  especially  for  vocational  education,  the  act  makes  avail- 
able certain  funds  from  which  the  States  are  reimbursed  for  money 
expended,  providing  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  reach 
the  standards  set  by  the  Federal  board  of  control.  The  following 
table  *  shows  the  total  amounts  appropriated : 

>  Report  of  the  Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Vocational  Bducatlon.  Houae  of 
Representatives.     Document  No.  1004,  1914. 

*  Prom  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  BaUetin.  1917,  No.  1.  P.  62.  State- 
ment of  policies. 
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A  study  of  this  table  will  bring  out  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the 
$200,000  appropriated  annually  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  board, 
there  are  three  separate  funds,  viz:  (1)  For  salaries  of  teachers, 
su|)ervisors,  and  directors  of  agriculture;  (2)  for  salaries  of  teachers 
of  home  economics  and  industry;  and  (3)  for  the  salaries  and  main- 
tenance of  teacher  training.  These  funds  are  extended  to  the  States 
on  a  fifty-fifty  basis,  i.  e.,  each  dollar  of  Federal  funds  must  be 
matclied  by  a  dollar  from  the  State  or  local  conmiunity. 

If  the  States  do  no  more  than  match  the  Federal  funds,  there  will 
be  available  after  1926  an  annual  appropriation  of  $14,334,000,  in 
addition  to  the  $200,000  used  by  the  Federal  board.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  many  of  the  States  are  doing  more  than  meeting  the  Federal 
appropriation.  In  other  words,  in  these  States  the  ad;  is  working  as 
it  was  intended  to  do,  in  stimulating  the  States  to  liberality  with  re- 
gard to  State  aid  for  vocational  education. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  funds  increase  year  by  year  until 
the  maximmn  for  salaries  of  teachers  is  reached  in  1925-26.  The 
maximum  for  teacher  training  is  reached  earlier,  in  1920-21.  Tlie 
act  provides  also  that  unless  the  teacher  training  fund  is  used  by 
June  30,  1920,  the  other  funds  will  not  be  available.  These  pron- 
sions  arise  out  of  the  urgent  and  immediate  need  for  teachers  with 
special  training  for  these  lines  of  vocational  training. 

The  funds  for  teachers  of  agriculture  are  allotted  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  relation  of  the  rural  population  of  the  State  to  the 
rural  population  of  the  United  States,  the  funds  for  salaries  of  teach- 
ers of  trades  and  industries  and  home  economics  on  the  basis  of  urban 
population,  and  the  teacher  training  funds  on  the  basis  of  total  popu- 
lation. The  population  of  some  States  is  so  small  that  the  alloted  por- 
tion of  the  total  appropriation  would  not  be  worth  considering,  hence 
a  special  appropriation  was  made  to  bring  the  minimum  appropria- 
tion for  each  of  the  three  funds  to  $5,000  for  each  State.  For  ex- 
ample, the  portion  of  the  $500,000  alloted  to  Connecticut,  in  1917-18, 
for  salaries  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  agriculture  was  $1,164.38 
based  on  rural  population.  To  bring  this  allotment  to  $5,000,  it  was 
necessary  to  appropriate  $3,835.67  from  the  special  fund  appropri- 
ated to  guarantee  the  minimum  allotment. 

Federal  and  State  administration. — The  act  created  a  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Ignited  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  three  citizen  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President.  One  of  these  citizen  members 
represents  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  and  one  a  rep- 
resentative of  labor.  In  addition  to  the  administration  of  this  act, 
the  Federal  board  is  expected  to  make  investigations  relative  to 
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the  various  aspects  of  voeati<Hial  education  involved  in  the  act.  Such 
investigations  may  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  various 
Federal  departments. 

Any  State  to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  funds  available  tnust 
accept  the  enactment  and  designate  or  create  a  State  board  to  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  board  in  the  administration  of  the  act 
within  the  State.  Provisions  are  made  for  the  Government  to  accept 
the  act  to  designate  or  create  temporary  boards  of  control  in  States 
where  the  legislatures  did  not  meet  in  1917. 

State  itajuiards. — ^Tlie  act  does  not  go  into  detail  with  regard 
to  a  general  standard  for  vocational  education,  but  leaves  that  for 
the  Federal  and  State  boards  to  work  out  for  each  State.  Each 
State  is  expected  to  prepare  a  plan  to  submit  to  the  Federal  board 
showing  the  kinds  of  schools,  equipment,  courses  of  study,  methods 
of  instruction,  qualifications  of  teachers  and  supervisors,  plans  for 
training  teachers,  and  plan  for  supervision. 

Although  it  is  expected  that  each  State  will  work  out  a  plan  to 
meet  its  individual  needs,  the  act  places  several  safeguards  upon 
the  appropriations  that  they  may  be  spent  for  only  those  phases 
of  education  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  standards  set  for 
vocational  agriculture  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows:  (1) 
Federal  money  appropriated  for  the  teaching  of  vocational  agri- 
culture can  not  be  spent  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  necessary 
to  build  a  well-rounded  course  of  training.  (2)  The  Federal  ap- 
propriation for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors 
of  agriculture  must  be  spent  only  on  salaries,  equipment,  and  main- 
tenance. One-half  of  the  salaries  must  be  provided  from  State  and 
local  funds.  In  the  case  of  training  and  local  funds  for  teachers, 
however,  Federal  money  may  be  spent  for  one-half  of  the  main- 
tenance of  such  training.  (3)  Vocational  agriculture  must  be  under 
State  supervision  and  control.  (4)  It  must  be  of  less  than  college 
grade  and  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  14  years  of 
age  who  have  entered  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home.  In  order  that  the  instruction 
may  be  practical  the  act  stipulates  that  the  schools  shall  provide  for 
directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture,  either  on  a  farm  pro- 
vided for  by  the  school  or  other  farm,  for  at  least  six  months  per 
year.  (5)  Although  the  act  leaves  to  the  State  boards  the  minimum 
qualifications  of  teachers  to  be  approved  by  the  Federal  board,  it 
stipulates  that  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors  such  train- 
ing shall  be  given  only  to  those  persons  wlu)  have  had  adequate 
vocational  experience  or  contact  in  the  line  of  work  for  which  they 
are  preparing  themselves  as  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors,  or 
who  are  acquiring  such  experience  or  contact  as  a  part  of  their 
training. 
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OPERATION  OF  THE  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, — Soon  after  July 
1,  1917,  when  the  act  went  into  effect,  the  President  appointed  the 
three  citizen  members  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tional. The  board  was  organized  as  follows:  David  F.  Houston, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  chairman ;  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary 
of  Commerce ;  William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor ;  P.  P.  Claxton, 
Commissioner  of  Education;  James  P.  Munroe,  of  Massachusetts, 
representing  manufactures  and  commerce;  Charles  A.  Greathouse, 
of  Indiana,  representing  agriculture ;  and  Arthur  E.  Holder,  of  Iowa, 
representing  labor. 

The  board  elected  Charles  A.  Prosser,  then  president  of  Dunwoody 
Institute,  as  director.  Mr.  Prosser  selected  the  following  as  assistant 
directors  to  form  the  executive  staff:  Layton  S.  Hawkins,  agricul- 
tural education;  Lewis  H.  Carris,  industrial  education;  F.  G.  Nich- 
ols, commercial  education ;  Josephine  T.  Berry,  home  economics  edu- 
cation ;  and  Charles  H.  Winslow,  research.  The  entire  country  was 
divided  into  five  geographical  regions,  with  an  agent  for  each 
branch  of  vocational  education  in  charge. 

As  the  vocational  education  act  is  couched  in  terms  rather  general, 
it  became  necessary  at  the  outset  for  the  Federal  board  to  secure 
legal  interpretations  and  to  issue  statements  of  policy  regarding  the 
administration  of  the  act.  As  a  rule  the  board  has  been  broad  in 
its  interpretation  of  the  act,  but  it  has  at  all  times  made  it  clear 
that  Federal  money  could  be  used  only  for  bona  fide  training  for 
useful  employment  in  the  vocations  for  which  the  act  provided.  In 
the  case  of  agriculture,  for  example,  the  board  will  not  sanction  the 
use  of  Smith-Hughes  funds  for  the  ordinary  form  of  academic  agri- 
culture usually  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  of  the  school 
must  be  intimately  related  to  the  supervised  practice  given  on  the 
farm  which  the  act  requires. 

Considerable  time  during  the  first  year  has  been  spent  in  going 
over  the  plans  submitted  by  the  various  States.  The  board  has  not 
attempted  to  standardize  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
Nation  at  large,  but  has  left  each  State  to  work  out  a  plan  which 
would  seem  best  fitted  to  its  local  needs. 

The  board  has  not  done  as  much  investigational  work  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  education  as  it  would  most  likely  have  done  in  normal 
times.  No  sooner  was  the  board  organized  than  it  was  called  upon 
to  aid  in  the  emergency  training  of  war  workers  along  certain  tech- 
nical lines.  Recently  (June  10,  1918)  Congress  passed  the  bill 
known  as  the  Smith- Sears  Act  which  delegates  to  the  Federal  board 
the  duty  of  reeducating  disabled  soldiers  in  some  useful  employ- 
ment.   This  work  of  vocational  rehabilitation  includes  agricultural 
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training.  It  promises  to  be  a  work  of  enormous  magnitude  and  one 
which  may  affect  materially  future  plans  for  vocational  training.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  the  machinery  established  for  the  training  of 
the  cripples  of  war  will  be  continued  in  operation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cripples  of  industry,  if  not  for  general  vocational  training. 

Although  most  of  the  publications  of  the  board  for  the  first  year 
deal  with  emergency  war  training,  a  general  bulletin  was  published 
giving  a  statement  of  policies  and  one  dealing  with  the  organization 
and  administration  of  agricultural  education.  In  May,  1918,  the 
board  began  the  publication  of  the  Vocational  Summary,  a  monthly 
paper  dealing  with  its  various  lines  of  work. 

Without  doubt  the  war  handicapped  the  establishment  of  schools 
and  departments  of  vocational  agriculture.  Not  only  was  it  difficult 
to  secure  teachers  with  proper  training,  but  many  of  the  older  stu- 
dents who  would  have  desired  vocational  training  under  normal 
conditions,  either  joined  the  Army  directly  or  entered  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps.  The  following  table  *  shows  the  results  ob- 
tained up  to  the  present  time: 

Table   2. — Statistics   of  Federal-aided    agricultural  schools   for  year  ending 

June  SO,  1918. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

United 
States 
total. 

Region. 

North 
Atlantic. 

Southern. 

East 
Central. 

West 
Central. 

Pacific. 

Scboois 

1,741 

16,187 

895 

704 

8,M» 

305 

286 

4,648 
240 

423 

4,681 
220 

46 
021 
62 

80 

Pupils 

1,288 
68 

Teachers 

TEACHER  TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS. 

Centers 

40 

1,634 

116 

8 
166 
18 

9 
103 
24 

11 

1,010 

30 

7 
70 
10 

6 

Pupils 

07 

T^diers 

25 

*  Adapted  from  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Board  for  VocaUonal  Edu- 
cation, 1918. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL  TEACHING. 

General  vermis  special  meamng. — The  term  agricultural  education 
has,  in  times  past,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  people  to-day,  a  very 
broad  application.  It  has  been  linked  closely  with  the  general  de- 
velopment of  agriculture,  including  the  work  of  agricultural  so- 
cieties, fairs,  the  entire  field  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  experi- 
ment stations  and  departments  of  agriculture,  and  the  woi^  done 
through  the  rural  press  and  agricultural  publications.  To-day  the 
tendency  is  to  consider  agricultural  education  a  phase  of  education 
linked  with  school  instruction,  and  related  training.  In  other  words, 
the  tendency  is  to  limit  the  meaning  vnth  all  the  limitations  of  the 
term  education  applied  in  a  technical  sense,  and  to  further  restrict  it 
to  organized  training  in  agriculture.  In  the  future  it  ought  not  to  be 
so  difficult  for  a  worker  in  agricultural  education  to  establish  him- 
self as  a  specialist  in  education  rather  than  an  agriculturist. 

Demand  for  trained  teachers, — ^The  greatest  drawback  to  placing 
agricultural  training  upon  a  better  basis  and  to  extend  its  usefulness 
in  all  grades  of  schools  has  been  the  lack  of  teachers  trained  specifi- 
cally to  teach  agriculture  and  related  branches.  Most  of  th»  failures 
have  resulted  from  a  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers  or 
the  failure  to  secure  proper  supervision  or  direction  of  the  woA 
because  no  one  could  be  obtained  to  take  hold  of  this  work  in  the 
right  way.  Too  often  school  officials  have  yielded  to  a  popular 
demand  for  agriculture  in  the  schools  only  to  fail  because  the 
teachers  who  attempted  the  work  were  not  properly  trained.  In 
recent  years  many  have  felt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  success  rested  upon  the  teacher,  and  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  securing  teachers  with  special  training.  Educational 
authorities  have  begun  to  realize  that  the  place  to  begin  eflfective 
agricultural  education  is  in  institutions  for  training  teachers.  So 
far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  yoimg  people  to  train  for  work 
not  in  operation,  hence  it  has  been  impossible  to  establish  teacher- 
training  departments  before  the  work  was  established  in  the  schools. 
The  two  lines  are  developing  together,  but  until  teacher-training 
departments  turn  out  a  finished  product  the  schools  are  in  a  sense 
putting  up  with  makeshifts. 
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Attempts  to  meet  the  denumd. — ^Where  special  teachers  ha^e  been 
employed  attonpts  have  been  made,  as  a  rule,  to  secure  graduates 
of  agricultural  colleges.  Although  these  men  may  have  had  prac- 
tical as  well  as  technical  training  in  agriculture  in  the  past,  as  a  rule 
they  have  not  had  training  as  teachers.  In  very  few  cases  have  they 
had  special  training  in  teaching  agriculture.  For  the  most  part 
they  teadi  largely  as  they  have  been  taught.  The  college  training 
in  agriculture  may  have  been  good  or  bad  for  college  students,  but 
neither  the  subject  matter  nor  the  method,  at  its  best,  was  suited  to 
students  in  secondary  schools.  In  a  large  number  of  schools  visited, 
the  author  has  seen  the  same  subject  matter  which  the  teacher  had 
in  his  coU^e  course  given  out  to  high-school  students  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  teacher  received  it  in  college.  The  lecture  method 
has  been  abused  to  a  great  extent.  While  textbooks  have  been  used 
more  extensively  in  recent  years,  too  often  they  have  been  books 
not  organized  as  textbo<dffi  at  all,  or  books  not  written  for  second- 
ary schools. 

General  agriculture  has  been  taught  mostly  by  teachers  who  have 
had  little  or  no  training  in  agriculture ;  often  by  teachers  of  biology' 
or  other  sciences.  Where  these  teachers  have  had  special  aptitude 
and  training  as  teachers  some  very  good  work  has  been  done,  but 
too  often  they  have  been  like  the  teachers  of  agriculture  without 
special  training  in  pedagogy.  Where  they  have  applied  the  labora- 
tory method  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  with  the  technical  aims, 
methods,  and  materials  of  the  college.  However  effective  it  might 
have  been  for  training  scientists,  it  has  not  gone  far  in  the  training 
of  farmers  nor  in  aiding  boys  and  girls  to  adjust  th^nselves  to  rural 
conditions. 

As  a  reaction  against  the  lack  of  practical  training  given  by  sudi 
teachers  in  general  courses,  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for  agriculture 
to  be  placed  upon  a  basis  strictly  vocational.  In  securing  teachers 
for  vocational  agriculture  some  of  the  States  have  d^nanded  that 
applicants  must  be  first  of  all  practical  farmers.  In  many  cases 
they  have  taken  men  who  have  had  little  technical  training  in 
agriculture  and  no  si>ecial  training  as  teachers.  They  have  appre- 
ciated the  need  of  such  training,  however,  and  have  in  some  cases 
made  provisions  for  the  teachers  to  make  up  their  lade  of  training 
in  both  lines  while  in  service. 

Development  of  departments  of  agricultural  education. — ^Depart- 
ments of  agricultural  education  in  connection  with  our  agricultural 
colleges  and  universities  have  been  the  product  of  a  gradual  growth. 
In  fact,  there  has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  a  great  range  of 
variation  in  their  organization  and  the  work  they  have  been  at- 
tempting to  do.    In  some  cases  they  have  been  an  outgrowth  of 
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schools  or  departments  of  education,  giving  more  attention  to  the 
rural  schools  and  the  problems  of  teaching  agriculture  and  other 
subjects.  In  other  cases  schools  and  colleges  of  agriculture  have 
gradually  given  more  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  elementary 
and  high  schools  and  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  such  subjects 
as  agi'iculture  and  nature-study.  Most  of  the  agriculture  taught 
in  the  secondary  as  well  as  the  elementary  schools  in  the  past  has 
been  of  a  general  and  elementary  nature.  Some  of  the  States  have 
required  such  agricultural  instruction  in  rural  schools,  and  some 
have  required  certain  training  in  agriculture  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
The  colleges  and  normal  schools,  in  the  past,  have  established  courses 
for  teachers  in  summer  sessions  and  correspondence  courses  to  meet 
this  demand.  For  the  most  part  these  courses  have  involved  sub- 
ject matter  rather  than  method.  Some  institutions  have  followed 
up  this  work  by  furnishing  materials  and  suggestions  upon  teaching 
to  teachers  in  service.  The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University  has  done  a  notable  work  along  this  line.  For 
nearly  10  yeai-s  it  has  been  sending  out  its  Rural  School  Leaflets,  and 
in  other  ways  aiding  elementary  teachers,  before  courses  were  de- 
veloped for  training  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools.  Until  very 
recently,  in  the  discussions  of  agricultural  teacher-training  little 
attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  between  elementary  and  second- 
ary work.  Special  college  courses  for  training  teachers  of  agri- 
culture were  simply  suggested  as  possibilities.* 

With  regular  four-year  courses  established  through  the  stimulus 
of  State  aid,  a  demand  arose  for  teachers  especially  trained  for  the 
secondary  schools.  Some  of  the  Southern  States,  however,  which 
were  first  to  inaugurate  secondary  agricultural  schools,  have  been 
the  last  to  establish  departments  of  agricultural  education  and  to 
develop  courses  especially  for  teachers.  Departments  of  agricul- 
tural education  were  established  and  the  work  first  placed  upon  a 
professional  basis  in  the  following  institutions :  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  and  the  University  of  California. 

Agricultural  education  upon  a  professional  basis. — ^The  training 
lequired  for  the  successful  teaching  of  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools  is  such  that  it  may  be  considered  professional.  The  training 
given  especially  to  develop  teaching  ability  should  be  considered  a 
phase  of  professional  education,  whether  imparted  in  a  school  or  de- 
partment of  education  or  in  a  school  or  department  of  agriculture. 

>  &«e  Crosby,  D.  J.,  Training  Coarses  for  Teachers  of  Agriculture.  U.  S,  DepaitmcBt 
of  Agriculture.  Yearbook,  1907.  JackHon,  £.  R.,  Agricultural  Training  Courses  for  Bm- 
ployed  Teachers.     U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Bulletin,  1913,  No.  7. 
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A  WOEK  FOR  COLLEGES. 

As  a  rule  teachers  of  agriculture  are  required  to  have  college  train- 
ing for  teaching  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools.  Departments 
of  agricultural  education  are  confining  their  efforts  more  and  more 
to  training  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools,  leaving  the  training  in 
agriculture  for  elementary  schools  largely  to  the  normal  schools  and 
high-school  teacher  training  classes.  Departments  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation are  also  offering  courses  for  general  leadership  in  rural  life  and 
are  aiding  in  the  training  of  the  following  groups :  Superint^jndents 
and  supervisors  of  rural  schools,  boys'  and  girls'  club  leaders,  county 
agents  and  other  extension  workers,  supervisors  and  directors  of  vo- 
cational agriculture,  and  secretaries  for  rural  community  centers. 
A  beginning  is  being  made  also  in  the  special  training  of  college 
teachers  of  agriculture.  Few  agricultural  colleges  have  reached  the 
stage  where  they  are  ready  to  act  upon  the  realization  that  college 
instructors  need  special  training  as  teachers.  Very  recently,  how- 
ever, the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture  of  the  American 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  ^  has 
strongly  recommended  the  improvement  of  methods,  ending  its  report 
with  the  recommendation  "  that  immediate  and  serious  attention  be 
given  for  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the  college 
course  in  agriculture,  and  as  one  of  the  means  to  that  end  it  would 
urge  the  development  of  strong  departments  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion." 

Factors  involved. — (a)  Agricultural  training.  A  teacher  of  agri- 
culture should  have  a  broad  general  training  in  agriculture  involving 
(1)  scientific  or  technical  training  based  on  the  natural  sciences  and 
their  direct  application  to  agriculture;  (2)  practical  training  and 
farm  experience.  As  a  result  of  the  criticism  that  the  training  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  is  not  sufficiently  practical,  more  attention  has 
recently  been  given  to  the  requirements  in  practical  agriculture 
both  as  a  prerequisite  to  college  courses  in  agriculture  and  as  a  part 
of  such  courses.*  (6)  Professional  training.  Training  in  educa- 
tion should  involve:  (1)  A  general  foundation  in  educational  psy- 
chology, and  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  education  with 
particular  application  to  the  adolescent ;  (2)  special  training  in  teach- 
ing agriculture  in  the  secondary  school;  (3)  opportunity  for  practice 
teaching  and  practical  experience  in  leading  young  people  and  work- 
ing with  farmers,  (c)  Correlated  general  training.  Inasmuch  as 
the  teacher  of  agriculture  is  expected  to  be  a  leader  in  rural  life,  his 

1  See  20th  report  of  this  committee.    In  Slst  Annual  Report  of  the  Association,  1917. 

*8ee  16th  and  17th  reports  of  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture  of  the 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  in  the  27th  and 
28th  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association.  1913,  1914. 
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training  should  include:  (1)  Such  subjects  closely  allied  to  agri- 
culture as  rural  sociology  and  rural  economics;  (2)  such  practical 
training  for  expression  as  public  speaking  and  agricultural  journal- 
ism; and  (3)  such  general  training  for  citizenship,  cultural,  and 
avocational  pursuits  as  time  will  permit. 

Limitations  of  a  four-year  course. — It  is  obvious  that  if  we  demand 
scientific  and  practical  training  in  both  agriculture  and  education, 
in  addition  to  a  broad  training  for  leadership,  we  can  not  accomplish 
this  in  a  four-year  college  course.  A  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the 
previoils  training  of  the  student.  Students  entering  the  agricultural 
courses  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes  as  follows :  (1)  Those  who 
have  been  reared  on  a  farm  and  have  had  an  agricultural  course  in 
a  secondary  school;  (2)  those  who  have  been  reared  on  a  farm  and 
who  have  not  had  an  agricultural  course  in  secondary  schools;  (3) 
those  reared  in  the  city  who  have  had  neither  instruction  nor  prac- 
tice in  agriculture.  Students  from  the  first  group  should  furnish  by 
far  the  best  material  for  teacher-training  courses  and  may  secure' 
the  requisite  technical  and  professional  training  in  a  four-year  col- 
lege course.  The  training  of  the  other  groups  should  be  supple- 
mented with  additional  instruction  and  practical  experience.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  many  students  do  not  fit  entirely  into  any  of  these 
groups  and  as  yet  little  attempt  is  made  to  classify  them  according 
to  their  previous  training  and  experience.  The  average  agricultural 
college  student  needs  the  full  four  years  for  agricultural  and  general 
training,  leaving  his  professional  training  to  be  secured  in  addition 
to  that.  At  the  present  time  school  boards  in  most  States  consider 
themselves  fortunate  to  get  a  college  graduate  who  has  had  an  agri- 
cultural course  and  an  aptitude  for  teaching  to  take  the  secondary 
work  in  agriculture.  Even  in  States  which  require  training  in  edu- 
cation for  certification,  this  requirement  is  often  waived  for  the 
teacher  of  agriculture.  Special  certificates  are  given  to  those  who 
have  not  been  trained  as  teachers.  As  a  rule,  however,  strong  depart- 
ments of  agricultural  education  have  been  developed  only  in  those 
States  which  require  training  in  agricultural  education  of  their 
teachers  of  agriculture. 

The  present  shortage  of  teachers  and  the  tendency  to  take  teachers 
without  special  training  has  made  it  necessary  for  departments  of 
agricultural  education  to  turn  their  attention  to  training  teachers  in 
ser\  ice.  In  many  cases  those  now  teaching  agriculture  and  related 
sciences  furnish  good  material  for  an  early  supply  of  trained 
teachers. 

Training  in  service  is  given  in  a  number  of  ways,  chief  among 
which  are  the  following :  Summer  sessions  and  winter  short  courses, 
correspondence  courses,  conferences,  institutes  and  extension  courses, 
and  itinerant  teacher  training.    Some  of  these  methods  may  naturally 
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overlap  and  Bxay  be  used  purpoaely  in  oominnation.  The  placing  of 
a^culture  npcm  a  yocaticaoal  bask,  through  the  stimnlus  of  Federal 
aid,  has  called  for  many  teachers  not  familiar  with  vocational 
methods.  These  men  have  been  placed  in  service  and  organized 
methods  used  to  improve  their  training  as  well  as  their  teaching  in 
eonnection  wkh  the  saporvisioa  of  their  work.  In  some  cases  the 
itinerant  teacher  training  is  done  directly  by  the  State  supnrisor, 
in  other  cases  by  the  department  of  agricultural  education  of  the 
teacher  training  institution.  In  still  other  cases  the  training  is  given 
through  cooperation  of  the  supervisory  forces  and  the  teacher  train- 
ing institution. 

LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES  AND  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 

OF  AGRICULTURE. 

EmUni  and  nature  of  the  work  given. — ^A  study  of  the  teadi^- 
training  curricula  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges^  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  in  1917,  showed  that  while  nearly  all  of  the  48 
institutions  claimed  to  offer  four-year  curricula  for  training  teadimn 
of  agriculture  only  40  of  them  had  woric  worthy  of  inclusion  in  such 
training.  The  Bureau  of  Education  does  not  regard  the  work  bona 
fide  unless  the  curriculum  includes  at  least  a  two-hour  course  in 
special  methods  of  teadiing  agriculture  and  at  least  one  three-hour 
course  in  either  psychology  or  education. 

The  work  given  varies  from  a  special  four-year  curriculum  in  agri- 
cultural education  to  a  regular  agricultural  curriculum  with  courses 
in  education  taken  as  electives  or  an  educaticmal  curriculum  witii 
courses  in  agriculture  taken  as  electives.  The  requirements  for 
graduation  vary  from  a  total  of  120  semester  hours  to  a  total  of  216 
semester  hours.  The  hours  required  in  agriculture  vary  from  none 
to  77  and  in  education  from  10  to  26.  Many  of  the  curricula  leave 
no  time  for  electives,  while  Ck>mell  University,  which  requires  no 
courses  in  agriculture,  leaves  45  per  cent  of  the  student's  time  free 
for  elective  subjects.  The  history  of  education  occurs  oftener  in  the 
educational  courses  than  any  other  course.  Only  29  institutions 
offered  facilities  for  practice  teaching,  and  many  of  these  were  make- 
shifts when  judged  by  high  standards.  Only  84  institutions  sup- 
plied information  ccmceming  the  number  of  students  registered  in 
agricultu^l  education.  Of  the  total  of  859  students,  18  were  w<Hnen. 
Of  the  513  students  reported  as  graduating  with  professi(mal  train- 
ing in  agricultural  education,  299  were  known  to  be  engaged  in 
teaching  or  supervising  agriculture  in  the  school. 

Stimulus  of  Federal  aid. — ^The  Nelson  amendment  to  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill,  which  was  passed  in  1907,  increased  the 

>  Jarrls,  C.  D.  VocAtiomU  Teacberi  for  Secondary  Sclioola.  Bureau  of  Education. 
Bullethi,  1017.  No.  38. 
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Federal  appropriation  for  the  land-grant  colleges  and  provided  that 
'^  said  colleges  may  use  a  portion  of  this  money  for  providing  courses 
for  the  special  preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching  the  elements 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts."  Some  of  the  institutions  have 
used  these  funds  in  establishing  departments  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, others  have  used  them  in  a  general  way  in  their  work  of  aiding 
teachers  of  elementary  agriculture,  while  a  large  number  have  done 
nothing  until  very  recently  in  the  way  of  agricultural  education. 
Many  of  the  agricultural  men  have  taken  the  attitude  that  if  the 
prospective  teacher  knew  his  subject  he  could  teach  it  and  that  no 
professional  training  is  needed.  In  institutions  having  schools  or 
departments  of  education,  agricultural  students  who  expected  to 
teach  have  been  encouraged  or  required  to  take  general  courses  in 
education,  especially  in  States  where  such  training  was  required  for 
certification.  The  student  in  such  cases  was  expected  to*  make  his 
own  application  of  education  to  agriculture. 

Placing  agriculture  upon  a  vocational  basis  in  the  secondary 
schools  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  strengthen  the  demand  for  special 
courses  in  agricultural  education.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  not  only 
raises  the  standard  for  teachers  so  that  special  training  is  required 
but  also  provides  funds  for  that  training.  By  1921  there  will  be 
$1,000,000  of  Federal  funds  available  for  teacher  training,  60  per  cent 
of  which  may  be  used  for  training  teachers  of  agriculture,  this  sum 
to  be  duplicated  from  State  funds.  Since  the  Federal  act  was 
passed  most  of  the  States  have  either  organized  separate  depart- 
ments of  agricultural  education  or  have  extended  those  already  or- 
ganized. In  nearly  every  case  some  kinds  of  courses  in  special 
methods  of  teaching  agriculture  have  been  established.  There  has 
been  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  men  capable  of  handling  sudi 
courses.  To  do  justice  to  the  work  given,  those  in  charge  should  have 
not  only  technical  and  practical  training  in  both  agriculture  and 
education  but  also  have  practical  experience  in  farming  and  in  the 
supervision  and  teaching  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools.  Some 
of  the  men  giving  teacher  training  work  are  agricultural  men  who 
have  worked  into  educational  lines  since  graduation,  while  others 
are  men  of  training  and  experience  in  general  education  who  have 
taken  up  agriculture  in  recent  years.  As  the  line  of  work  which  they 
are  directing  is  new,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  older  men  have 
special  training  for  it. 

Typical  departments  of  agricultural  education, — Every  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  education  is  organized  along  lines  somewhat 
different  and  has  different  conditions  to  meet  within  the  institution; 
most  of  them,  however,  may  be  grouped  into  one  of  the  following 
classes:  (1)  Departments  in  universities  having  schools  or  depart- 
ments of  education;   (2)   departments  in  independent  agricultural 
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colleges  which  do  not  train  teachers  for  general  subjects.    The  de- 
partments described  at  this  time  are  fairly  typical  of  these  classes. 

DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION:  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Organization  and  scope. — Agricultural  education  in  the  University 
of  California  is  organized  as  a  division  in  the  college  of  agriculture. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  university  maintains  a  college  of 
letters  and  science  in  which  general  subjects  are  taught,  and  a 
school  of  education  which  gives  professional  training,  the  division 
of  agricultural  education  gives  only  special  training  in  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  and  closely  related  general  science,^  nature-study, 
and  rural  education.  Inasmuch  as  the  division  also  has  charge 
of  correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  with  related  extension 
courses,  a  comparatively  large  staff  is  maintained,  although  the 
teacher  training  has  been  conducted  mostly  by  two  men.  Recently 
the  university  has  entered  into  cooperation  with  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  to  train  teachers  at  the  University  Farm 
School  at  Davis  and  at  other  points  in  the  State  and  to  conduct 
itinerant  teacher  training  among  teachers  in  service. 

Facilities  for  teaching, — In  times  past  the  division  gave  more 
attention  to  training  for  elementary  work  with  school  gardens, 
nature  study,  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  School  gardens 
are  still  maintained  in  Berkeley  at  the  imiversity  and  used  in 
elementary  teacher  training,  especially  during  the  summer  session. 
Prospective  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools  up  to 
the  present  time  have  been  taken  to  the  university  farm  at  Davis, 
where  a  six-weeks'  course  in  farm  practice  has  been  given  in  various 
farm  operations  that  all  teachers  may  become  familiar  with  ordinary 
farm  practice.  High  schools  in  the  State  are  selected  for  a  five- 
weeks'  course  in  practice  teaching.* 

Courses  of  study, — Students  who  desire  to  secure  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  division  as  teachers  "of  agriculture  in  high  schools 
of  the  State  are  expected  to  take  a  four-year  course  in  agriculture, 
with  agricultural  education  as  a  major.  The  work  of  the  first  two 
years  is  the  same  as  for  other  students  in  agriculture.  Although  the 
work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  largely  elective,  the  student 
is  expected  to  have  completed,  in  addition  to  three  stipulated  courses 
in  agricultural  education,  at  lea^  one  course  in  each  of  the  following 
agricultural  divisions:  Agronomy,  pomology,  plant  pathology, 
entomology,  farm  management,  animal  husbandry,  dairy  industry, 
poultry  husbandry,  and  veterinary  science. 

In  addition  to  opportimity  for  special  studies  and  individual 
work  in  agricultural  education,  the  following  courses  were  given  in 
1917-18. 
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(a)  Agencies  for  rural  progress:  dmntry  life  problems,  agpiicies 
for  rural  progress,  and  the  best  means  of  utilizing  these  agencies 
for  the  improvement  of  rural  communities.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings,  and  reports. 

{b)  Elements  of  agriculture,  nature  study,  and  school  gardens: 
Aims,  material,  and  methods  used  in  agricultural  instruction  in  tlie 
elementary  and  grade  schools;  teaching  plans;  educational  value 
of  the  school  garden ;  the  home  garden  and  the  value  of  the  school 
garden;  the  home  garden  and  the  value  of  home  project  work  in 
ogricultural  education.    Practical  garden  work  on  the  campus. 

{c)  High  school  farms,  gardens  and  conxmuniky  work:  Lectures, 
reports,  and  conferences  on  tlie  utilization  of  land  in  connectum 
with  agricultural  teaching;  means  by  which  the  &cilitie6  of  a 
school  can  be  brought  into  intimate  and  helpful  relation  with  the 
agricultural  interests  and  home  life  of  the  community  supporting 
the  school;  practice  in  planning  and  executing  school  farm  prob- 
lems and  demonstrations. 

(d)  General  science  and  first-year  agriculture:  The  aims  and 
values  of  a  general  science  course  in  the  high  school;  comparative 
study  of  typical  courses  and  exposition  of  the  peculiar  adaptations  to 
the  general  science  work  of  an  elementary  agricultural  course  in 
which  plant  study  forms  the  basis  of  continuity;  the  equipment, 
nature,  and  amount  of  practical  work  needed  in  the  course,  includ- 
ing field  trips  and  excursions.  Outdoor  and  laboratory  exercises 
are  considered  in  detail. 

(e)  Agriculture  in  secondary  schools:  Agricultural  teaching,  in- 
cluding its  history;  the  teaching  methods  to  be  employed,  and  the 
equipment  i^eded.  A  general  consideration  of  the  educati<»al  aims 
and  values  of  the  work  and  the  organization  of  the  course  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  detailed  study  of  materials  and  methods  involved  in  the 
teaching  of  elementary  agriculture,  dairying,  animal  husbandry, 
horticulture,  etc.    Lectures,  readings,  and  assigned  practiciuns. 

(/)  Bural  school  administration :  Beadings  and  classroom  discus- 
sions of  the  fundamentals  of  rural  school  organization,  management, 
and  improvement 

(g)  The  practice  of  teaching  agriculture:  A  five-weeks'  practice 
course  in  selected  hi^  schools  of  the  State.  Making  of  lesson  plans, 
practice  teaching  reports  and  conferences  with  supervising  teaclier  and 
instructor.  Supervised  practice  teaching ;  the  observation  of  methods ; 
and  management  of  class  and  laboratory  instruction  by  the  local 
teacher.  By  arrangement  with  the  department  of  education  prop- 
erly prepared  students  may  satisfy  the  requiremMits  in  practice 
teaching  for  the  teachers'  recommendation  by  taking  this  course  in- 
stead of  Education  201  (The  practice  of  teaching). 
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As  a  rule  seyeral  of  the  above  courses  are  given  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion. No  work  was  given  for  riementary  teachers  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1918.  Usually  large  classes  of  public-schpol  teachers  register 
for  this  work. 

Students, — In  1916-17  there  were  37  men  and  5  women  registered, 
with  a  major  in  agricultural  education.  In  1916  there  were  20 
t^raduates  in  agricultural  education,  13  of  whom  secured  positions 
to  teach  or  supervise  agriculture. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION:  CORNELL  UNIVERSnT. 

Organization  and  scope. — For  a  numl)er  of  years  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  has  be^i  doing  a  great  deal  to  aid 
teachers  in  service  with  their  problems  of  elementary  agriculture 
and  nature  study.  This  work  is  now  continued  by  the  department 
of  rural  education,  organized  in  1914,  although  the  main  function 
of  this  department  is  to  train  teachers  of  agriculture  for  the  second- 
ary schools.  Altliough  the  university  maintains  a  school  of  educa- 
tion, the  department  of  rural  education  in  the  college  of  agriculture 
is  mostly  independent,  giving  its  general  methods  courses  within  the 
department.  In  addition  to  a  force  of  workers  who  take  care  of 
the  extension  work  in  the  State,  t|iree  men  are  employed  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools,  one  for 
general  methods  and  two  for  special  methods  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion. 

Agricultural  education  is  offered  as  an  option  to  agricultural  stu- 
dents in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  common  with  other  agri- 
cultural students,  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  for  election  of 
subjects  to  students  preparing  to  teach  agriculture.  For  graduation 
there  is  required,  however,  approximately  the  following:  Cultural 
subjects,  14  hours;  science,  38  hours;  psychology  and  education,  14 
hours;  elective,  54  hours;  making  a  total  of  120  hours.  The  elec- 
tives  are  selected  with  the  advice  of  the  department. 

Facilities  for  teaching, — For  practice  teaching,  seniors  are  placed 
as  apprentices  to  scmie  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
State  for  half  a  year.  Near-by  schools  and  departments  are  used 
for  practice  by  the  classes  in  agricultural  education.  For  example, 
at  a  time  when  tiie  author  visited  a  vocational  department  at  Inter- 
laken  a  class  in  agricultural  education  from  the  college  at  Itluua 
had  just  been  there  to  study  the  planning  and  equipment  of  the 
building  used  for  vocational  agricidture.  One  of  the  students  of 
the  college  came  to  the  school  regularly  to  give  the  high-school  stu- 
dents instruction  in  forge  work. 

The  department  is  well  equipped  for  practice  in  collecting,  mak- 
ing, and  using  teaching  materialS|  especially  along  the  lines  of  visual 
instruction. 
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Courses  of  study. — ^The  following  courses  were  offered  in  the  third 
term,  beginning  June  3  and  ending  September  28,  1918 : 

(a)  Principles  of  .teaching  and  practice — topics  considered:  The 
application  of  principles  of  educational  psychology  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  education  to  the  problem  of  school  practice;  the  nature  of 
study  and  its  principal  factors;  the  teacher's  relation  to  the  learn- 
ing process,  motivation,  psychological  versus  logical  thinking,  in- 
terest and  attention,  motor  control ;  the  problem  and  the  project  as 
basis  for  the  organization  of  materials ;  the  use  of  first-hand  sensory 
materials;  the  selection  an^  arrangement  of  subject  matter;  teach- 
ing methods,  lecture,  textbook,  development,  recitation;  assignment 
of  lessons,  questioning,  practice ;  and  classroom  management. 

(6)  Agriculture  in  the  high  school:  A  study  of  the  purposes  of 
vocational  agriculture,  organization  and  presentation  of  subject 
matter,  textbooks,  and  home  project  and  extension  activities  of  the 
high  school.    A  one-day  excursion  is  a  part  of  the  course. 

(c)  Principles  of  method:  A  detailed  study  of  the  principles  un- 
derlying method  with  special  reference  to  the  teaching  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  home  economics.  Topics  considered :  The  aims  of 
education;  education  as  essentially  a  dynamic  process,  illustrated  in 
growth  changes,  hereditary  expression,  habit  formation,  play  and 
manual  activities,  and  in  the  expenditure  of  energy;  the  laws  of 
learning,  particularly  those  related  to  the  organization  of  ideas; 
the  function  and  structure  of  subject  matter;  the  principles  under- 
lying various  school  practices,  for  instance,  the  project;  interest  in 
relation  to  learning;  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  knowledge; 
the  tests  of  teaching  methods :  how  we  think. 

(d)  Administration  and  supervision  of  agricultural  education: 
This  course  treats :  Administrative  phases  of  agricultural  education 
of  secondary  and  college  grade ;  Federal  acts  relating  to  agricultural 
education;  comparative  study  of  types  of  schools  of  agriculture; 
State  systems  of  supervision.  Visits  to  schools  in  New  York  and 
adjacent  States  is  a  required  part  of  the  course. 

During  the  summer  school,  which  extended  from  July  8  to  August 
16,  1918,  the  following  additional  courses  were  offered : 

{a)  Agriculture  in  the  high  school :  A  course  for  consideration  of 
curricula,  courses  of  study,  school  plot,  home  project,  extension 
work,  and  the  preparation  of  material  as  they  relate  to  secondary 
school  conditions.  The  work  will  be  planned  for  those  who  have 
had  technical  preparation  in  agriculture.  Lectures  may  be  taken 
without  laboratory  work  by  special  permission. 

(6)  Organization  of  college  departments  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion :  This  course  is  designed  for  those  preparing  for  teaching  train- 
ing work  in  college  departments  of  agricultural  education.  It  deals 
with  the  study  of  agricultural  college  and  high  school  curricula  in 
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agriculture  with  respect  to  the  technical  preparation  of  teachers  of 
secondary  agriculture,  and  the  professional  needs  of  the  high  school 
teacher  of  agriculture,  practice  teaching,  graduate  needs  to  be  met 
by  such  departments,  and  the  content  of  special  methods  course  in 
agricultural  education. 

(c)  Administration  and  supervision  of  vocational  agriculture: 
This  course  is  designed  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  State  direc- 
tors of  agricultural  education.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  work.  Topics  receiving  consideration  are:  Types 
of  schools,  plans  for  supervision,  preparation  of  teachers,  supervision 
of  home-project  work,  curricula,  and  courses  of  study.  Visitation 
of  schools  is  a  required  part  of  the  course.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
struction by  members  of  the  department,  lectures  will  be  given  by 
several  State  directors.  L.  S.  Hawkins,  assistant  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education,  will  give  the  lectures  for  one 
week. 

(d)  The  social  and  vocational  aspects  of  education :  A  course  de- 
signed to  give  students  certain  fundamental  points  of  view  in  the 
interpretation  of  educational  problems.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  changing  social  and  vocational  demands  made  upon  the 
school  and  the  initiative  the  school  should  take  to  better  social  and 
vocational  conditions.  The  purpose  is  to  acquire  a  workable  point 
of  view  for  social  progress  and  to  study  its  applications  with  special 
reference  to  education  in  a  democracy. 

Emergency  courses  in  agriculture. — Due  to  the  lack  of  trained 
teachers  to  take  hold  of  vocational  departments  of  agi'iculture  dur- 
ing the  war  period  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
the  request  of  the  State  department  of  education,  offered  emergency 
courses  for  the  preparation  of  these  teachers  for  a  period  of  nine 
weeks,  beginning  July  29,  1918.  These  courses  under  the  direction 
of  the  department  of  rural  education,  covered  the  following  sub- 
jects: Farm  shop,  soils  and  fertilizers,  dairy  industry,  poultry  hus- 
bandry, animal  husbandry,  general  fruit  growing,  agriculture  in  the 
high  schools,  farm  management,  and  farm  crops.  Each  of  these 
subjects  wi^  takei)  up  from  the  point  of  view  and  with  regard  to 
the  needs  of  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school. 

From  August  5  to  August  10  a  conference  of  all  agricultural  in- 
structors in  the  New  York  schools  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and 
home  making  was  held  at  the  college. 

Students. — During  the  school  year  191&-17,  43  men  and  4  women 
were  registered  in  the  regular  college  course  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion. In  1916,  82  of  the  agricultural  students  who  graduated  had 
taken  special  training  courses;  35  of  these  students  secured  positions 
as  teachers. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTimAL  BDUCATIONs  AGBICOLTUKAL  AND  MBCHANICAL 

OOLLBGB  OF  TBXAB. 

Organization  and  scope, — ^As  all  teacher  training  in  the  college 
is  under  the  direction  of  this  department,  it  includes  general  train- 
ing in  education  as  well  as  special  work  in  agricultural  educatioiL 
The  chief  efforts  of  the  department  are  centered  upon  training 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
State  and  in  aiding  those  teachers  in  service.  The  latter  work  con- 
sists chiefly  of  visiting  the  schools  and  furnishing  direct  aid  thereby, 
in  conducting  extension  classes  where  teachers  may  be  brought  to- 
gether for  regular  courses,  and  in  furnishing  illustrative  material 
in  the  way  of  charts,  slides,  and  exhibits. 

Teaching  facilities, — The  department  occupies  three  rooms  in  a 
new. modern  building.  One  room  is  a  model  laboratory  in  which  are 
exhibited  and  demonstrated  desirable  forms  of  equipment  for  teach- 
ing the  various  courses  in  the  high  school.  Laboratory  materials  are 
also  on  display  with  suggestions  as  to  their  preparation  and  use. 
Another  room  is  equipped  as  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of 
illustrative  materials.  Various  charts  and  mimeographed  materials 
are  prepared,  lantern  slides  made  and  colored^  and  various  photo- 
graphs and  other  pictures  prepared  for  use  in  visual  instruction. 
The  department  library  contains  the  newest  books  and  bulletins  on 
H<;riculture  suited  to  secondary  schools  as  well  as  works  on  educa- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  three  regular  members  of  the  staff,  a  professor  of  ag- 
ricultural education  and  two  associate  professors  of  agricultural 
education,  two  student  assistants  are  employed  in  the  department. 

Courses  of  study. — ^Two  four-year  college  curricula  are  offered: 
(Jne  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  in  agricultural  education,  and  the 
other  to  a  B.  S.  in  agriculture.  The  two  curricula  are  nearly  alike  in 
the  first  two  years  and  may  differ  but  little  in  the  two  uppear  years, 
the  difference  depending  upon  the  courses  the  student  may  elect.  Six 
hours  of  electives  are  left  open  m  each  semester  of  the  junior  and 
senior  year  of  the  first  named  curriculum,  while  lialf  of  the  optional 
ciedits  must  be  in  either  agriculture  or  agricultural  education  in  the 
agricultural  curriculum. 

i'he  department  offers  the  usual  courses  in  the  following  subjMs: 
Educational  psychology,  methods  and  teaching,  schools  administra- 
tion, high  school  problems,  and  vocational  education.  The  special 
courses  in  agricultural  education  are  described  in  the  catalogue  as 
follows : 

AdiiiinL^tratlon  of  high-school  agriculture:  This  course  is  a  stu«ljr  of  fh« 
sptM-iHf  problems  that  confront  the  teacher  In  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  In  the  high  schooL    Among  the  topics  dlsiussed  are: 
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The  selection  of  subject  BMitter  suited  to  local  coadltloos;  agriculture  in  the 
curriculum ;  laboratory,  field,  and  borne  exercises ;  visual  Instruction ;  super- 
Tisioa  of  home  projects;  laboratory  and  library  equipment;  use  and  manage- 
ment of  school  fariB,  and  community  or  extension  work.  Tlie  laboratory 
period  will  be  used  for  the  preparation  cf  teaching  material,  and  for  working 
out  ImUvMual  asstgnmeDta  connected  with  the  work.  Text:  Materials  and 
Methods  in  High  School  iEgricnlture,  by  Hummel. 

Rural  education :  The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  study  of 
rural  education  in  its  broad  sense,  with  a  view  of  preparing  teachers  and  ex- 
tension woi-kers  fbr  more  efficient  service  in  rural  communities.  Some  of  the 
topics  dtscuRsed  are:  Changes  In  rural  education  and  the  rural  home,  to- 
g«-ther  wtth  the  factors  effecting  su^l  changes;  the  school  as  a  community 
center ;  other  ag^ides  to  be  coordinated ;  community  play  and  recreation,  and 
the  redirected  rural  school.    Text :  Rural  Life  and  Education,  by  Cubberly. 

Agricultural  extension  and  demonstration:  This  course  Is  Intended  to  give 
a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  extension  In  agriculture  and  home  economics 
and  to  give  practice  that  will  prepare  for  actual  field  work.  Among  the  tof^cs 
disciLssea  are:  Brolntlon  of  extenatom  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
general  organization  for  extencdon,  methods  of  extension,  farm  demonstration 
work,  junior  agricultural  clubs,  extension  by  experts,  extension  by  railroads  and 
commercial  companies,  and  the  training  of  extension  workers. 

Teaching:  The  purpose  of  this  course  Ls  to  give  opportunity  for  students  to 
get  actual  experience  in  teadiing  secondary  agriculture  under  supervision. 
Les.sDn  plans  must  be  submitted  by  the  student  and  approived  by  the  critic 
teacher  in  advance  of  the  lesson.  The  teaching  methods  and  results  of  the 
student  will  be  discussed  in  special  conferencea  Provision  will  be  made  for 
classes  on  the  campus  and  near-by  high  schools.  Application  for  this  course 
roust  be  made  at  least  three  months  In  advance. 

To  other  courses — agricultural  instruction  and  agricultural  ex- 
tension and  demonstration — are  modifications  of  courses  described 
in  the  latter  course.  The  student  is  expected  to  do  some  extension 
work  as  a  part  of  the  course. 

In  addition  to  other  work  offered  in  the  summer  session,  a  rural 
life  school  is  conducted  for  six  weeks.  Courses  which  do  not  involve 
college  credit  are  given  in  agriculture,  rural  education,  rural  sociology, 
and  rural  economics.  These  courses  include  modified  forms  of  regu- 
lar college  courses  intended  for  the  training  of  high-school  teachersi 
of  agriculture.  A  rural  life  conference,  including  a  rural  pastor's 
conference  and  a  rural  school  conference,  is  held  for  one  week. 

During  the  summer  of  1918,  from  June  3  to  July  13,  special  courses 
were  offered  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  These  courses, 
which  were  arranged  in  conference  with  those  in  charge  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  work  in  the  State,  included :  Administration  of  high 
school  agriculture;  elementary  crop  production;  and  market  types 
of  horses  and  swine. 

Students. — In  1916-17  120  men  enrolled  for  agricultural  education. 
In  1916  there  were  32  graduates,  10  of  whom  secured  positions  as 
teachers  of  agriculture. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAf.   EDUCATION:   OREGON   STATE   AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE. 

Organization  and  scope. — The  department  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  school  of  vocational  education,  which  embraces 
also  departments  of  education,  psychology,  home  economics  educa- 
tion, industrial  education,  and  commercial  education.  The  college 
is  expected  to  confine  its  teacher  training  largely  to  preparing  teachers 
of  vocational  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools.  General  training  in 
education  and  psychology  is  given,  however,  as  a  basis  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  special  vocational  subjects.  The  function  of  the 
department  of  agricultural  education  is  "to  train  men  and  women 
as  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools;  to 
train  extension  workers  in  agriculture ;  and  to  develop  leadership  in 
rural  life  and  education." 

Teaching  fa^cUities, — ^Although  teachers  of  agriculture  have  had 
some  special  training  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  department  of  industrial  education,  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural education  has  been  but  recently  organized  and  is  not  fully 
equipped.  The  idea  in  equipment  is  not  to  have  elaborate  equip- 
ment but  to  train  teachers  with  such  equipment  and  facilities  as 
will  be  within  their  reach  in  secondary  schools.  A  combination 
laboratory  and  classroom  is  being  equipped  with  such  illustrative 
and  reference  material  and  laboratory  apparatus  as  should  be  used 
in  a  department  of  vocational  agriculture  in  a  high  school. 

The  department  of  agriculture  in  the  local  high  school  is  in 
charge  of  an  instructor  in  agricultural  education  of  the  college. 
This  department  is  used  for  practice  teaching  with  the  instructor 
acting  as  critic  teacher.  ., 

Courses  of  study, — Students  preparing  to  teach  agriculture  in  the 
secondary  schools  register  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  taking  the 
prescribed  work  for  all  agricultural  students  in  the  first  two  years. 
In  the  last  two  years  instead  of  specializing  in  some  branch  of 
agriculture  the  work  is  largely  prescribed  to  round  out  a  more  gen- 
eral training  in  agriculture  and  related  science  and  to  include  15 
hours  of  professional  training.  This  latter  training  includes  educa- 
tional psychology,  principles  of  education,  vocational  education, 
secondary  education  in  agriculture,  and  practice  teaching. 

Facilities  are  afforded  for  special  students  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion to  graduates  of  normal  and  agricultural  courses.  In  addition  to 
seminars  for  these  students  and  practice  teaching  classes,  the  fol- 
lowing courses  are  offered: 

(a)  Secondary  education  in  agriculture:  The  principles  of  educa- 
tion as  applied  to  the  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture  in  second- 
ary schools.  Aims,  methods,  and  materials  adapted  to  the  practical 
training  of  students  over  14  years  of  age  are  considered ;  including  the 
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organization  of  courses,  the  collection  and  use  of  illustrative  and  ref- 
erence materials^  and  the  various  phases  of  classroom  and  laboratory 
instruction, 

(6)  Seminar  agricultural  education:  A  discussion  of  special  prob- 
lems in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  in  the  administration  of 
agricultural  education  which  will  be  brought  out  in  an  eflfort  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  progress  of  this  phase  of  education.  The  seminar 
includes  also  a  critical  review  of  the  current  literature  of  the  subject. 

(c)  Educational  resources  of  the  rural  community:  The  special 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  broader  social  service. 
The  rural  school,  the  farmhouse,  the  country  church,  farmers'  or- 
ganizations, and  other  agencies  for  rural  progress  will  be  considered 
with  a  view  of  working  toward  a  better  correlation  and  a  greater 
cooperation  in  effort  for  rural  development.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  the  rural  school  as  a  community  center. 

(d)  ]*!xtension  methods  in  agriculture :  The  history,  organization, 
and  methods  of  county  agricultural  agent  work;  lectures,  assigned 
readings  and  practice  in  news  writing,  outlining  program  of  work, 
drawing  projects,  chart  making,  conducting  meetings,  etc. 

{e)  Agriculture  and  general  science  for  teachers:  The  aims,  ma- 
terials, and  methods  in  general  agriculture  and  general  science 
with  organization  of  courses  for  secondary  schools.  Special  at- 
tention to  supervision  of  productive  projects  to  meet  emergency 
needs. 

(/)  Elementary  education  in  agriculture:  The  aims,  materials, 
and  methods  of  prevocational  and  educational  agriculture  in  the 
elementary  schools,  the  relation  to  nature  study  and  the  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work.  Special  attention  given  to  school  and  home  gardens 
and  such  projects  as  poultry  and  rabbits. 

The  last-named  course  is  given  in  the  summer  session  and  to 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  elementary  schools  at  Portland*. 
Courses  for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers  are  also  offered  at 
Portland.  Secondary  education  in  agriculture  is  given  as  an  exten- 
sion course  in  the  itinerant  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  in 
service  by  the  head  of  the  department  who  serves  also  as  supervisor 
of  agricultural  education  in  the  State. 

Students. — ^In  1916-17,  14  men  were  registered  in  the  department 
of  industrial  education.  In  1916  there  were  12  graduates,  all  of 
whom  secured  positions  as  teachers. 

PRACTICAL  PHASES  OF  TRAINING. 

The  demand  to  place  agricultural  instruction  upon  a  more  practi- 
cal basis  and  the  standardization  of  vocational  agriculture  through 
Federal  and  State  control  are  calling  for  the  more  practical  train- 
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ing  of  teachecB.  The  practical  training  aa  now  given  maj  be  dassi- 
fied  ae  follows:  (1)  Practice  in  agriculture;  (2)  pnu^tice  in  teaching; 
and  (3)  practice  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  teaching  materiiJs. 

Practice  in  agriouUure.—In  most  of  the  colleges  the  problem  of 
making  the  agricultural  training  practical  is  considered  a  problem 
for  the  vErious  agricultural  departments.  Departments  of  agricul- 
tural education  take  the  men  with  the  training  as  they  hare  reoeiTed 
it  in  tiie  various  phases  of  agriculture.  In  some  cases,  however,  as 
this  training  is  not  sufficiently  practical  to  enable  the  praq>ective 
teachers  to  direct  vocational  work,  the  departments  of  agricultural 
education  have  been  obliged  to  secure  new  courses  of  a  practical 
nature  or  to  bring  about  a  reorganisation  of  courses  as  given. 
Although  most  of  the  States  have  required  two  years  of  farm  ex- 
perience for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  supplement  this  and  round  it  out  in  the  training  course  to  meet 
their  needs  as  teachers.  Some  States  are  unng  teacher  training 
funds  to  give  practical  shopwork  to  prospective  teachers.  Other  States 
6nd  it  essential  to  have  prospective  teachers,  directors,  and  super- 
visors of  productive  farm  projects  carry  out  such  projects  themselves 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  will  expect  of  their  students.  G)n- 
ducting  practical  farm  projects  on  the  college  farm  has  been  a  fea- 
ture of  several  of  the  emergency  teacher  training  courses.  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  become  a  permanent  feature  of  regular  courses 
for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the 
prospective  teacher  should  secure  some  of  his  practical  training  in 
agriculture  in  tlie  light  of  a  need  which  differs  from  the  specialist  or 
sci^itist  or  even  from  the  student  who  returns  to  the  farm. 

Practice  in  teaching. — Securing  suitable  practice  in  teaching  is 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  of  all  forms 
of  teacher  training.  It  is  presenting  many  new  difficulties  to  depart- 
n^nts  that  train  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  Some  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  offer  vocational  courses  of  seocmdary  grade 
and  in  some  cases  students  in  agricultural  education  secure  practice 
in  teaching  the  students  in  sudi  courses.  The  chief  objection  to 
such  practice  is  that  it  is  secured  under  conditions  widely  variant 
from  the  ordinary  secondary  school.  The  students  are  older  as  a 
rule  and  the  methods  used  in  teaching  them  are  too  often  the  same 
methods  used  in  teaching  regular  college  students.  As  a  rule  the 
equipment  is  the  same  as  used  for  college  stud^its.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  secure  cooperation  wherein  such  practice  may  be  supervised 
by  those  trained  in  education  instead  of  by  those  trained  in  some 
special  phase  of  agriculture.  In  some  cases  the  students  do  not 
even  get  this  kind  of  practice.  If  they  secure  any  practice  at  all  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  moot  clashes  of  their  fellow  students. 
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Some  of  the  colleges  depend  upon  local  high  schools  to  secure 
l)ractice  for  their  students.  Under  some  conditions  this  plan  works 
Avell.  Where  one  school  is  used  for  a  large  number  of  students, 
abnormal  eonditions  arise  and  the  plan  does  not  work  well. 

One  of  the  best  ptans  yet  observed  is  the  placing  of  prospective 
teachers  in  agricultural  departments  of  rural  high  school  as  appren- 
tice teachers  for  a  period  of  several  montlis.  As  the  local  teacher 
acts  as  critic  teacher,  the  plan  is  limited  by  the  number  of  schools 
available  in  which  teachers  are  in  charge  who  are  qualified  to  direct 
the  work  of  a  teacher  in  training.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  work 
cai-eful  general  supervision,  which  means  close  cooperation  between 
those  in  charge  of  teacher  training  and  those  in  charge  of  the  agri- 
cultural instruction  in  the  schools.  As  the  student  may  be  called 
ui>on  to  give  up  all  other  tasks  for  a  whole  semester,  the  work  must 
involve  sufficient  credit  or  monetary  compensation  to  induce  students 
to  take  it.  In  New  York  some  compensation  is  given  such  teachers 
in  training.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  expense  of  such  a  plan  puts 
limitations  upon  it.  In  the  future,  perhaps,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
put  limitations  on  teacher  training  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
work  more  thorough.    This  plan  promises  much  for  the  future. 

Practice  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  teaching  materials. — Many 
of  the  special  courses  in  agricultural  education  call  for  laboratory 
work  as  well  as  practice  teaching.  It  has  been  interesting  to  note 
that  some  of  the  older  men  in  charge  of  the  work  who  went  into 
agricultural  education  from  other  lines  of  teaching  have  not  known 
wliat  to  do  with  laboratory  periods,  while  many  of  the  men  who  have 
had  actual  contact  with  the  problems  of  making  the  work  practical 
in  secondary  schools  have  not  had  sufficient  time  for  all  of  the  prac- 
tical training  they  desire  to  give  their  students.  Although  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  work  done  depends  much  upon  the 
equipment  and  organization,  as  well  as  the  aims  of  the  various 
departments,  most  of  the  instruction  will  fit  into  the  following 
groups : 

I.  Preparing  Ulnstrative  and  laboratory  materiaL 

1.  Use  of  a  camera. 

2.  Use  of  a  stereoptlcon. 
8.  Making  lantern  slides. 

4.  Collecting  and  mounting  pictures. 

0.  Cbart  malting. 

6.  Collecting  and  mounting  insects  and  other  small  animalf 

7.  Collecting  and  mounting  plants. 

8.  Preparing  exhibits  and  collecting  laboratory  materials. 
II.  Use  of  reference  material. 

1.  Making  collections  of  bulletins,  etc. 

2.  Classiflying  and  cataloging  reference  material. 
8.  Making,  mounting,  and  indexing  clippings. 
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III.  Organization  of  subject  mattier. 

1.  Working  out  curricula  and  courses  of  study. 

2.  Preparation  of  lesson  outlines  and  study  outlines  for  projecta 

3.  Preparing  forms  for  records. 

4.  Planning  practlcums  and  field  trips.  • 

5.  Preparation  of  survey  outlines. 
'IV.  Planning  and  making  equipment 

1.  Drawing  plans  of  tlassroom,  laboratory,  shops,  etc, 

2.  Planning  equipment  for  classroom  and  laboratory. 

3.  Making  simple  equipment  and  teaching  devices. 

V.  Conducting  practical  exercises  as  adapted  to  secondary  students. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  last-named  group  of  activities  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  opportunities  afforded  the  students  for  suitable 
practical  work  in  their  agricultural  courses  and  the  opportunities 
for  carrying  out  practicums  and  field  trips  in  connection  with  prac- 
tice teaching.  In  some  cases,  even  where  the  students  secure  practice 
of  a  technical  nature  in  connection  with  their  agricultural  courses, 
practicums  are  planned  and  conducted  in  the  training  class  as  they 
would  be  handled  for  secondary  students.  Such  work  includes: 
Judging  farm  animals,  judging  farm  products,  testing  seed,  testing 
soil  for  acidity,  use  of  the  Babcock  test,  testing  and  preserving  eggs, 
and  such  practical  and  simple  exercises  as  fit  well  into  the  work  of 
a  secondary  school. 

Agencies  for  the  advancefjient  of  agricultural  education. — ^Many 
of  the  larger  educational  and  scientific  institutions  and  societies  have 
been  concerned  for  a  number  of  years  with  problems  of  agricultural 
education  as  they  relate  to  the  general  problems  of  education  and 
agriculture  with  which  these  bodies  deal.  Qiief  among  the  national 
bodies  may  be  mentioned  the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  CJoUeges  and  Experiment 
Stations.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  in  which  these  bodies  do  not  con- 
sider some  phase  of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools.  Regional 
and  State  teachers'  associations  very  often  find  time  on  their  pro- 
grams and  place  in  their  reports  for  consideration  of  problems  deal- 
ing with  teaching  agriculture  in  the  high  schools.  It  has  been  only 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  however,  that  the  problems  of 
agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools  have  been  given  special  con- 
sideration. Such  special  attention  has  been  given  chiefly  by  the  fol- 
lowing agencies : 

1.  Division  of  agricultural  instruction.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture:  In  1903  the  Oflice  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  received  an  appropriation 
for  farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural  instruction  in  the  following 
terms : 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Investigate  and  report  upon  the 
organization  and  progress  of  farmers'  Institutes  and  agricultural  schools  in 
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the  sereral  States  and  Territories  and  upon  similar  organizations  in  foreign 
eonntries,  with  special  suggestions  bf  plans  and  methods  for  making  such 
organizations  more  effective  for  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
and  of  improved  methods  of  agricultural  practice,  including  the  employment 
of  labor  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  and  all  necessary  expenses, 
$20,600. 

For  a  number  of  years  work  of  a  general  nature,  much  of  it  propa- 
ganda for  the  devdopment  of  agrionltural  education  and  farmers' 
institutes,  was  carried  on  by  specialists  in  those  two  lines.  Although 
the  work  has  continued  ever  since  with  the  same  appropriation  and 
the  same  authorization,  its  nature  has  been  changed  as  the  work  to 
do  became  more  specific  and  specialized.  In  1914  a  man  was  em- 
ployed to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools. 
This  work  is  mostly  along  two  lines:  (1)  Investigating  the  methods 
of  organization  and  teaching  in  the  schools;  (2)  organizing  the 
information  secured  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  ex- 
periment stations  for  teaching  purposes.  Methods  gleaned  from 
the  study  of  schools  are  suggested  in  connection  with  the  materials 
organized  for  teaching.  This  material  is  sent  out  in  the  form  of 
bulletins  and  documents.  For  two  years  the  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion Monthly  served  as  a  medium  for  reaching  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture. Sets  of  lantern  slides  are  prepared  and  loaned  to  teachers 
with  lecture  syUabi. 

2.  United  Stateis  Bureau  of  Education:  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education  for  several  years  has  considered  aid  to  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture as  one  of  its  functions,  but  owing  to  limited  funds  it  has  been 
necessary  to  restrict  its  efforts  to  a  few  lines.  A  specialist  in  agri- 
cultural education  has  been  employed  for  the  past  three  years.  Much 
of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  investigations  concerning  higher  edu- 
cation in  agriculture  and  the  coordination  of  the  whole  program  of 
agricultural  instruction.  The  bureau  has  cooperated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies  in  making  investigations 
and  has  published  a  number  of  bulletins  reporting  the  results  of 
investigations  and  the  proceedings  of  educational  societies  dealing 
with  agriculture  in  secondary  schools. 

B.  Conferences  on  agricultural  education :  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  a 
number  of  regional  conferences  have  been  held,  in  which  specific 
problems  relating  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools 
were  discussed.  As  those  attending  the  conferences  were  mostly 
engaged  in  the  colleges  as  professors  of  agricultural  education,  or 
in  State  departments  of  education  as  supervisors  of  agriculture,  the 
problems  discussed  pertained  chiefly  to  training  teachers  and  to  the 
organization  and  direction  of  courses  of  study  in  the  secondary 
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schools.  The  reports  of  the^  conferences,  thongh  not  pubKshed  for 
general  distribution,  were  made  available  to  those  immediately 
interested. 

4.  The  Americaii  Afisociation  for  the  Adyancement  of  Agricultural 
Teachmg:  This  association  was  organised  in  1909  for  the  purpose, 
as  stated  in  its  constitution,  ^^  to  promote  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
and  to  devise  ways  aad  means  of  increasing  the  efficiraicy  of  such 
instruction  in  elementary  aikd  seooiulary  schools  and  in  colleges  aad 
universities.''  Up  to  the  present  time  the  association  has  given  most 
of  its  time  to  problems  relatii^  to  secondary  agriculture.  Some  of 
the  proceedings  of  its  meetings  and  reports  of  its  communitieB  haT« 
been  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  The  committee  on  the  use  of  land  by  high  sdiools  teach- 
ing agriculture  has  done  a  good  deal  to  develop  a  rational  use  of  the 
school  farm  and  to  promote  the  home-project  plan. 

5.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education:  In  addition  to  the 
general  administration  of  vocational  agriculture,  as  subsidized  with 
Federal  funds,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  charges  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education — 

to  make  or  cause  to  luiTe  made  studies,  tBTeetigatioBS,  and  reports,  witb  partica- 
lar  reference  to  tbelr  use  Id  aiding  the  States  in  the  estabUshment  of  vocationil 
schools  and  classes  and  in  giving  instruction  in  agriculture,  etc.     •    •    ♦ 

When  the  board  deems  it  advisable,  such  studies  and  investigations  concerning 
agriculture  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  education  may  be  made  in  co- 
operation with  or  through  the  Departm^t  of  Agriculture.  Bndbt  studies,  in- 
vestigations, and  r^>ort8  coaceming  the  administration  of  vocaUonal  sdMoli^ 
courses  ot  study*  and  instruction  in  vocational  subjects  may  be  made  in  co- 
operation with  or  through  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Inasmuch  as  the  work  of  the  Federal  board  is  directly  connected 
with  the  schools  and  that  it  has  both  authorization  and  funds  for 
aiding  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  other  ▼ocatkmal  schools  in  a 
direct  way,  it  looks  as  if  the  governmental  aid  for  this  phase  of  teach- 
ing would  center  largely  around  the  work  of  that  board.  Plans  f<^ 
cooperation  with  both  the  Depaitment  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education  have  been  made.  These  departments  will  do 
investigational  work  connected  with  th%  teaching  and  administration 
of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  board. 

6.  General  agencies:  Of  the  general  agencies  interested  in  agri- 
cultural education  the  most  important  at  present  are  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  National  Society  for  Vocational 
Education.  At  the  present  time  a  committee  on  agricoltural  educa- 
tion is  working  in  connection  witb  the  commisnon  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  secondary  education  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation on  a  report  which  promises  to  be  not  a  reorganization  but  a 
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primary  organization  of  secondary  agriculture,  as  this  branch  of  sec- 
ondary education  has  never  be^i  really  organized.  The  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  gave  some  at- 
tention to  agricultural  education.  Now  that  this  society  has  broad- 
ened its  field  and  changed  its  name  to  the  National  Society  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  it  promises  to  give  a  great  deal  more  attention  to 
the  problems  of  vocational  agriculture  in  secondary  sohoola 
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RELATION  OF  SECONDARY  TO  COLLEGIATE  AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  agriculture  as 
taught  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges.  As 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  was  developed  in  the  college,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that,  in  its  early  development,  it  was  of  an  elemen- 
tary nature.  It  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  the  land-grant 
colleges  have  raised  their  agricultural  instruction  to  college  grade; 
even  now  much  of  the  instruction  of  the  colleges  for  Negroes  and 
some  of  the  other  institutions  is  of  a  secondary  grade.  Many  of 
the  secondary  schools  are  doing  work  in  agriculture  to-day  more  ad- 
vanced than  most  of  the  colleges  were  doing  a  few  years  ago.  The 
nature  of  the  subject  will  always  present  difficulties  in  drawing 
lines  between  agriculture  suited  for  the  elementary  schools,  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  the  colleges.  The  present-day  tendency  appears 
to  be  to  consider  elementary  instruction  of  a  general  prevocational 
nature  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  junior  high 
schools,  and  the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  largely  the  training 
of  scientists  and  specialists,  leaving  to  secondary  schools  and  de- 
partments a  large  share  of  the  vocational  training  of  farmers. 

KIND  OF  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  teaching  of  agriculture  was  extended  beyond  the  colleges, 
it  was  assumed  apparently  that  schools  of  agriculture  should  be  es- 
tablished with  land  and  equipment  for  practical  instruction  at  the 
school.  Many  of  the  agricultural  schools  established  have  not  been 
real  agricultural  schools.  In  some  cases  agricultural  departments 
have  been  more  successful  in  teaching  agriculture  than  the  so-called 
agricultural  schools.  The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  Agricul- 
ture should  be  taught  in  the  ordinary  high  school  or  in  special 
schools  of  agriculture.  From  the  study  the  author  has  made  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  place  for  instruction  in  agriculture  in  every 
high  school  serving  a  farming  community,  if  the  school  is  prepared 
to  give  the  proper  training  to  future  farmers.  There  is  also  a  place 
for  a  limited  niunber  of  agricultural  schools  of  secondary  grade. 
The  majority  of  students  should  receive  their  agricultural  training  in 
100 
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the  public  high  school  while  living  at  home  on  the  farm..  The  stu- 
dents who  are  not  served  by  local  high  schools  and  the  more  ma- 
ture students  who  wish  more  intensive  training  in  agriculture  the 
agricultural  schools  will  aid  the  colleges  in  training. 

PROBLEMS  OP  VOCATIONAL  A6RICULTURB. 

The  practical  training  of  farmers  as  undertaken  by  the  schools 
presents  many  new  problems.  While  we  may  agree  that  vocational 
agriculture 'means  the  training  of  farmers,  we  do  not  know  what 
the  schools  may  do,  and  just  how  they  may  do  it,  in  giving  that 
training.  We  may  learn  something  from  the  experience  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  but  their  work  has  been  in  most  cases  better 
adapted  to  the  training  of  scientists  than  farmers.  High-school 
instruction  has  suffered  from  the  college  instruction  which  has  in 
too  many  cases  been  taken  over  without  adaptation  to  secondary 
students.  Some  of  the  secondary  schools  have  taken  long  steps  in 
the  direction  of  solving  some  of  the  problems  presented.  A  survey 
of  what  these  schools  have  accomplished  should  be  helpful  before 
new  studies  are  attempted.  The  author  has  had  opportunity  to 
study  a  large  number  of  schools  teaching  agriculture.  The  chief 
problems  studies  are  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

Use  of  land, — Placing  agricultural  instruction  upon  a  vocational 
basis  means  making  the  work  practical.  Practice  in  agriculture 
involves  the  use  of  land.  Whether  the  school  should  own  a  farm  or 
not  is  still  a  question  much  discussed.  Some  of  the  schools  visited 
haVe  used  their  school  farms  effectively  in  giving  practical  training.' 
Others  have  been  more  successful  in  connecting  the  training  given 
at  the  school  with  practice  secured  at  home  through  the  home- 
project  plan.  Other  schools  have  used  both  the  school  farm  and 
the  home-project  plan.  It  would  seem  from  the  study  made  that 
there  is  a  place  for  both,  if  properly  planned,  directed,  and  adapted 
to  educational  needs.  As  a  rule  the  home-project  plan  works  best 
in  agricultural  departments  of  high  schools  where  the  students  are 
living  at  home  upon  farms  near  the  school.  School  farms  are  most 
needed  in  connection  with  agricultural  schools  where  the  students 
are  living  at  the  school,  away  from  home. 

Utilizing  commurdty  resources. — ^In  vocational  training  in  agri- 
culture there  is  a  tendency  to  get  away  from  technical  laboratory 
training  and  to  make  the  shop  and  the  farm  the  laboratory  of  the 
school.  Some  of  the  schools  doing  most  effective  work  not  only 
use  the  home  farms  and  the  school  land  for  practical  training,  but 
also  use  neighboring  farms  in  the  community.  In  fact,  they  look 
upon  the  entire  conununity  as  the  laboratory  of  the  school  and  use 
all  its  resources  as  far  as  possible  for  teaching  purposes.  This 
attitude  is  exemplified  in  the  Wisconsin  normal  school  described, 
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which,  instead  of  investing  in  live  stock  and  equipment  for  their 
school  farms,  invested  in  auto  trucks  with  which  to  take  classes 
into  the  commimity  for  field  instruction. 

Methods  of  instruction, — Vocational  training  in  agriculture  is  in- 
troducing new  problems  in  teaching.  Not  that  new  principles  are 
involved,  but  that  new  applications  must  be  made.  The  lecture 
method  and  technical  laboratory  methods  evolved  in  the  college 
do  not  function  any  better  in  teaching  secondary  agriculture  than 
they  do  in  teaching  other  phases  of  science  in  the  high  school.  Text- 
book methods  and  laboratory  training  considered  successful  in 
science  teaching  in  the  high  school  need  considerable  adaptation  in 
their  application  to  vocational  training  in  agriculture.  The  mosfc 
successful  schools  based  their  school  instruction  upon  practical 
farm  projects  and  constructive  work  in  the  field  and  shop.  Teachers 
were  supervisors  and  directors  of  training  as  well  as  instructors. 
Classroom  instruction  of  a  nature  less  formal  than  academic  in- 
struction in  the  high  school  seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  instruction 
related  to  practical  work.  Individual  project  study  means  supervised 
study.  The  teacher  in  the  classroom  continues  as  a  director  and 
leader  as  he  is  out  of  doors,  for  a  part  of  the  time  directing  in- 
dividual study  and  planning  of  work  and  then  acting  as  leader 
in  a  round-table  discussion  of  problems  and  principles  of  general 
interest  and  application. 

OrgcmiBotion  of  subject  matter. — The  curricula  and  courses  of 
study  in  operation  in  the  various  schools  and  suggested  in  the  State 
plans  show  that  general  standards  are  not  established.  As  a  rule, 
where  States  have  attempted  to  standardize  the  work  by  prescribing 
curricula  and  definite  courses  of  study,  the  work  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  Various  sections  of  most  of  the  States  differ  so  widely 
in  their  agricultural  needs  and  educational  resources  that  standard- 
ized courses  are  a  handicap  unless  they  offer  considerable  leeway  in 
their  choice  of  subject  matter  and  its  application,  llie  most  suc- 
cessful courses  noted  were  those  adapted  best  to  the  intere^s  of 
particular  olassee  of  students  and  to  the  needs  of  the  conmranity  in 
which  they  live.  It  should  be  possible  to  bring  vocational  agriculture 
to  a  high  standard  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  character  of  the 
work  done  without  specifying  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

Bqtdpment. — ^What  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  standardizatioB 
of  courses  applies  in  a  large  measure  to  equipment.  The  two  go  to- 
gether to  a  great  extent.  Some  States  have  made  little  attempt  to 
standardize  courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  but  have  specified 
equipment  in  detail.  In  some  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  courses  of 
study  and  methods  were  made  to  fit  the  equipment,  instead  of  the 
equipment  selected  as  it  was  needed  in  teaching.  As  long  as  the 
idea  prevailed  that  practical  agriculture  ooold  be  tau^^t  in  the 
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laboratory  or  that  a  school  farm  is  essential  to  practical  training,  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  equipment  seemed  inevitable  in  a  plan  for 
agricultural  training.  The  home-project  plan  and  a  wider  use  o| 
community  resources  have  reduced  the  need  for  equipment  greatly. 
As  the  work  is  made  more  practical  there  is  a  tendency  to  equip  shops 
and  workrooms  rather  than  laboratories.  Incubators,  pruning  tools, 
hotbed  sash,  and  spraying  outfits  are  apt  to  be  considered  more 
essential  than  microscopes,  glassware,  and  soil  tubes.  In  some  of 
the  schools  doing  excellent  work  little  expensive  equipment  was 
found.  The  success  of  the  work  depended  upon  the  ability  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  teacher,  who,  with  his  students,  gathered  about 
him  inexpensive  teaching  material,  and  who  used  the  home  farms  and 
the  resources  of  the  community  to  a  great  extent.  A  good  teacher 
.may  overcome  the  handicap  of  poor  equipment,  while  a  poor  teacher 
has  difficulty  in  making  good  with  the  best  equipment  available. 

SUBSIDIZING  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Accomplishments  of  State  aid, — Vocational  training  in  agriculture 
means  a  form  of  training  more  expensive  than  instruction  in  academic 
subjects.  Even  where  no  farm  is  used  by  the  school,  and  equipment 
is  maintained  at  a  minimimi,  the  cost  is  high  because  a  highly  trained, 
high-priced  man  must  be  employed  to  supervise  and  direct  the  work 
of  relatively  few  pupils.  The  home-project  method  may  be  inex- 
pensive as  far  as  equipment  is  concerned  but  expensive  for  instruc- 
tion and  supervision,  as  one  man  can  supervise  but  a  few  pupils. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  agricultural  training  and  considering 
its  cost,  the  majority  of  the  States  had  provided,  in.  some  way,  to 
encourage  and  support  the  work  with  State  subsidy.  While  much 
of  the  money  was  misspent,  because  rational  plans  were  not  made 
and  adequate  supervision  and  inspection  provided,  most  of  the  agri- 
cultural instruction  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  special  branch  of 
education  was  developed  up  to  1917  under  the  stimulus  of  State  aid. 
It  is  to  the  success  of  State-aided  agricultural  instruction  that  we 
must  accredit  Federal  aid  for  that  ♦work. 

State  systems  as  models. — It  was  the  States  which  provided  dis- 
tinctly for  vocational  agriculture  and  made  provision  for  supervision 
that  the  work  might  be  carried  out  upon  a  distinctly  vocational  basis 
that  contributed  most  to  a  national  plan  for  vocational  agricultural 
education.  In  this  study  considerable  attention  has  been  given  the 
work  done  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvapia,  New  Jersey, 
and  Indiana,  because  it  was  upon  the  work  accomplished  in  these 
States  that  the  Federal  act  for  vocational  education  was  modeled  to 
a  great  extent.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was 
to  stimulate  other  States  to  provide  for  vocational  education,  includ- 
ing agriculture,  as  the  above-mentioned  States  had  done.    We  may 
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continue  to  study  what  has  been  done  in  these  States  with  profit, 
because  they  have  had  severeal  years'  start  in  working  out  problems. 
The  author  has  received  many  suggestions  from  visiting  schools  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  which  have  been  helpful  to  other 
States.  The  home-project  plan  and  practical  use  of  school  land 
have  been  worked  out  well  in  some  of  the  schools  and  departments 
in  those  States.  The  problem  before  us  now  is  to  adapt  methods 
worked  out  for  conditions  in  those  States  to  meet  conditions  as  found 
in  other  sections. 

The  granting  of  Federal  aid  undoubtedly  means  a  new  epoch  for 
agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools,  not  only  because  of  the  direct 
financial  aid  and  the  State  aid  which  it  stimulates  but  also  for  new 
policies  established  and  new  standards  set.  Although  the  matter  of 
organization  and  administration  is  left  largely  with  the  States,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  national 
standards.  While  it  is  too  early  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
national  standards  are  going  to  effect  work  already  started  under 
State  aid,  it  has  been  considered  worth  while  to  make  a  study  of 
the  various  State  plans  for  purpose  of  comparison. 

For  the  present,  most  of  the  effort  of  the  State  departments  of 
education  is  centered  upon  vocational  agriculture  as  established  ac- 
cording to  Federal  standards.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether 
other  forms  of  agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  and  elementary 
agriculture  are  to  be  neglected.  It  is  a  question  whether  specialized 
vocational  training  in  agriculture  may  be  maintained  in  an  extensive 
way  without  more  attention  to  vitalizing  the  instruction  in  general 
agriculture.  Linking  instruction  in  general  agriculture  in  the  upper 
grades,  the  junior  high  school,  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  hig^ 
school  with  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  and  other  home  work  should 
serve  in  an  excellent  way  as  prevocational  training  for  agriculture. 

Although  the  matter  of  dual  control  has  been  passed  up  to  the 
States,  there  are  few  States  in  which  the  admini^ration  of  vocational 
education  is  not  linked  closely  with  the  administration  of  general 
education.  Inasmuch  as  there  should  be  close  relation  between  the 
elementary  or  prevocational  work  and  vocational  training,  the  su- 
pervision of  both  lines  should  be  under  the  same  direction. 

Teacher  traming, — As  the  success  of  the  work  in  the  secondary 
schools  depends  in  such  a  large  measure  upon  the  training  of  the 
teachers,  the  Federal  funds  provide  for  this  important  work.  Some 
progress  had  been  made  in  developing  departments  of  agricultural 
education  before  Federal  aid  was  given  through  the  Smith-Hughes- 
Act.  The  Nelson  amendment  to  the  Morrill  Act  provided  that  some 
of  the  funds  for  the  land-grant  college  could  be  used  for  training 
teachers  of  agriculture.  The  author  had  made  some  study  of  teacher 
training  as  conducted  in  these  colleges,  and  found  that  eourses  in 
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agricultural  education  varied  from  courses  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
subject  matter  of  general  agriculture  to  courses  consisting  chiefly 
of  general  methods  in  education. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  developing  special  methods  and 
means  of  organization  in  agriculture.  Along  with  this  development, 
agricultural  education  is  being  developed  as  a  special  line  in  the 
teaching  profession*  A  great  deal,  probably  too  much,  is  expected 
of  teachers  of  secondary  agriculture.  They  are  expected  to  know 
both  the  art  of  farming  and  the  science  of  agriculture  along  general 
lines,  as  well  as  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  science  of  education. 
Departments  of  agrici^ltural  education  are  finding  that  this  broad 
training  can  not  all  be  given  in  the  college.  To  seciire  men  who 
have  good  prospects  of  succeeding  in  departments  of  vocational  ag- 
riculture from  the  start,  they  are  reaching  out  for  men  who  have 
had  either  experience  in  forming  or  practice  in  teaching  or  hoth^ 
and  then  roanding  out  their  training  in  the  college. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Wdshington^  September  25^  1919, 

Sir:  In  the  United  States  there  are  more  than  ten  thousand  vil- 
lages and  towns  having  a  population  less  than  2,500.  These  are  usu- 
ally not  included  in  our  discussion  of  rural  schools  and  rural  school 
problems,  nor  in  our  plans  for  rural  school  improvement.  Nor  are 
they  generally  included  in  plans  for  the  improvement  of  city  schools. 
Yet  these  villages  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  combining  many, 
of  the  best  features  of  both  country  and  city  schools,  without  the 
handicap  of  obstructing  elements  in  either.  Indeed,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  the  future  both  the  schools  of  the  large  cities  and 
the  schools  of  the  open  country  may  turn  to  the  village  schools  for 
lessons  in  effective  organization  on  the  one  side,  and  freedom  of 
initiative  and  individuality  on  the  other.  At  any  rate,  there  is  much 
need  for  careful  study  of  the  actual  and  the  possible  opportunities 
for  education  in  these  thousands  of  villages,  in  which  nearly  ten 
million  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  live. 

For  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  this  neglected  part  of  our 
systems  of  education,  I  have  within  the  past  two  years  called  and 
directed  several  conferences  of  persons  engaged  in  or  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  village  schools,  and  have  had  the  results  of  a 
study  of  this  subject  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  manuscript,  which  I 
am  transmitting  herewith  and  which  I  recommend  for  publication 
as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  my  purpose  to  have 
more  detailed  studies  made  of  particular  phases  of  village  school 
work,  and  studies  of  the  special  needs  and  opportunities  of  the 
schools  in  agricultural  villages,  mining  villages,  and  mill  villages. 
The  results  of  these  studies  will  be  submitted  for  publication  as  they 
are  completed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF 
VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  village  in  Arfierica. — In  general,  any  compact  community  of 
less  than  2,500  population  is  considered  a  village.  No  data  are 
available  showing  how  many  villages  there  are  in  the  United  States. 
The  census  report  for  1910  gives  11,784  municipal  corporations  of 
less  than  2,500  population.  To  these  must  be  added  the  many  small 
places  that  have  not  been  incorporated  for  mimicipal  purposes.  In 
New  England  only  a  few  villages  are  incorporated,  the  town  ^  gov- 
ernment serving  the  needs  of  the  village  as  well  as  of  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  town. 

In  1910  the  population  of  incorporated  places  of  less  than  2,500 
was  8.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  unincorporated  villages  and  the  immediate  territory  for  which 
the  villages  serve  as  trading  centers  were  added,  the  population 
living  in  villages  and  within  their  influence  would  amount  to  prob- 
ably 30  per  cent  or  more. 

There  are  several  tjrpes  of  villages — ^the  industrial,  the  agricul- 
tural, and  the  suburban. 

The  industrial  village  may  be  either  a  mining  or  a  manufactur- 
ing village,  or  both.  As  a  rule  it  has  no  intimate  relation  with  the 
surrounding  country.  If  it  is  a  mining  town  there  are  usually 
from  100  to  2,500  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  min- 
ing. The  men  who  work  in  the  mines  live  in  small  houses,  usually 
erected  and  owned  by  the  company  and  rented  to  the  miner.  At 
one  side  of  the  town  may  be  foimd  the  houses  of  the  mine  officials 
and  store  managers.  Practically  the  entire  population  of  the  typi- 
cal coal  mining  village  is  made  up  of  foreigners — Slavs,  Italians,  and 
Poles.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  10  to  20  different  nationalities  rep- 
resented in  a  mining  town. 

The  manufacturing  town  is  somewhat  different.  A  better  class 
of  houses  is  found,  and  a  general  higher  average  of  intelligence, 
from  the  fact  that  greater  skill  is  needed  in  a  manufacturing  than 
in  a  mining  community. 

*  The  New  England  town  corresponds  to  the  township  In  some  other  States. 
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The  suburban  village  is  really  a  part  of  the  near-by  city  and  should 
be  classed  with  it.  In  the  suburban  village  there  are  churches  and 
schools,  but  the  business  interests  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  in 
the  city. 

The  agricultural  village  serves  a  community  much  larger  than 
the  village  itself.  It  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  rural  community. 
The  country  village  serves  as  a  trading  center  for  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood.  Every  week  a  large  per  cent  of  the  farmers  visit 
the  village  to  trade  at  the  stores,  to  have  farm  implements  repaired, 
to  deposit  theii*  money  in  the  bank,  or  to  attend  meetings  of  fra- 
ternal organizations.  The  farmer's  wife,  too,  goes  to  the  village 
upon  various  errands.  The  young  people  look  to  the  village  for 
entertainment  and  amusement,  as  baseball  games,  picture  shows,  etc, 
*  Special  types  of  villages. — Besides  these  types  of  village,  several 
special  types  may  be  mentioned.  For  example,  there  exists  in  Utah 
a  type  not  found  to  any  extent  in  other  States.  As  the  early  settlers 
were  of  one  faith,  they  usually  followed  the  commands  given  them 
by  their  spiritual  leaders.  Among  the  first  of  these  commands  was: 
"  Till  the  soil ;  learn  the  lesson  of  the  land ;  do  not  search  for  gold 
or  other  precious  metals  or  minerals." 

The  people  were  sent  out  in  groups  to  form  settlements,  build 
chu'rches  and  schools,  and  also  stockades  for  defense  against  the 
Indians,  who  at  that  time  were  none  too  friendly.  Farms  were 
selected  either  by  the  church  officials  or  by  the  settler  himself,  but 
the  farmer  lived  in  the  village.  The  distance  to  the  farm  varied  from 
an  "easy  walking  distance"  (about  a  mile  and  a  half)  to  5  or  10 
miles,  \Mien  new  settlers  arrived,  they  formed  groups  beyond  the 
10  or  15  mile  limit,  and  thus  each  village  became  a  self-supporting 
social  center.  Because  of  this  natural  isolation,  they  became  more 
united  internally  by  the  social,  religious,  and  economic  situations,  and 
to  a  less  extent  were  influenced  by  external  conditions.  Thus,  when 
the  village  was  created,  the  opportunity  for  a  central  consolidated 
school  was  offered. 

The  farmer  living  in  a  village  is  in  almost  daily  contact  with  his 
fellow  farmers.  He  avoids  the  isolation  and  loneliness  of  the  open 
country  farmer,  who  may  go  a  mile  or  much  more  to  find  his  nearest 
neighbor. 

These  so-called  village  farmers  take  great  interest  in  schools,  and 
enjoy  many  of  the  comforts  of  a  semlurban  life.  In  general,  their 
lives  are  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  those  of  isolated 
farmers. 

Another  type  of  village  is  found  in  the  section  where  there  are 
abandoned  mines.  This  offers  a  peculiar  situation  for  the  schools 
that  once  prospered  and  flourished  in  the  midst  of  good  live  mining 
centers.     Because  of  the  absolue  failure  of  the  mines  to  produce  ore  in 
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abundance,  or  in  paying  quantities,  fine  old  buildings  once  used  as 
stores,  dwellings,  or  schools  are  now  partially  boarded  up  or  entirely 
abandoned.  These  tell  their  story  of  better  days  now  long  past.  One 
of  these  abandoned  villages  has  an  excellent  school  building  of  eight 
rooms,  once  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  numerous  children  en- 
rolled ;  now  but  one  room  is  in  use,  and  that  is  ample  to  accommodate 
the  present  attendance.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  great  number  of  these 
towns  will  ever  again  become  active,  flourishing  business  centers. 
However,  a  few  have  turned  their  attention  to  manufacturing  cer- 
tain commodities,  such  as  brick,  tile,  etc.,  which  may,  in  time,  bring 
back  some  of  their  former  economic  prosperity.  Towns  of  this  type 
are  found  in  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  California,  and  Oregon 
in  the  West,  and  in  some  of  the  middle  Western  States,  as  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

The  shifting  of  the  lumber  industry  caused  a  few  abandoned  vil- 
lages, for  in  some  places  the  timber,  once  so  abundant,  was  finally 
cut,  and  the  mills  were  moved  to  other  parts,  where  timber  could 
still  be  had.  Fortunately,  however,  the  "  stump  land,"  left  after  the 
trees  are  gone,  can  be  tilled;  and  the  erstwhile  lumberjack  may  be- 
come an  efficient  farmer,  provided  he  can  solve  the  problem  of  a 
cheap  and  economical  way  of  clearing  the  logged-off  land.  The  cen- 
tral school  will  remain  in  the  town  or  village. 

Another  type  of  village  is  that  created  by  the  recent  war.  In  sites 
where  munition  factories  were  located  "  mushroom  "  towns  filled  with 
war  workers  sprang  into  existence  almost  overnight.  Large  school 
buildings,  at  an  unusually  large  cost,  have  been  built  in  these  towns, 
many  of  which  are  now  abandoned  because  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  manufacture  munitions  of  war. 

The  agricultural  village  is  usually  thought  of  when  the  term  vil- 
lage is  used,  and  this  type  is  kept  chiefly  in  mind  in  the  preparation 
of  this  bulletin. 


ADMINISTRATION. 
DIFFERENT  PLANS  IN  OPERATION. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  country  where  each  State  makes  its  own 
laws  regarding  the  administration  of  its  schools,  there  are  many 
methods  of  administering  the  village  schools. 

In  New  England  a  town  school  committee  administers  the  schools 
of  the  village  or  villages  within  the  town,  and  there  is  no  village 
school  board.  In  some  States,  as  Pennsylvania,  schools  in  incor- 
porated villages  are  administered  by  a  village  or  borough  school 
board,  while  the  schools  in  unincorporated  villages  are  administered 
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by  the  township  school  board.  In  States  where  the  district  system 
prevails  the  village  and  possibly  some  territory  surrounding  the  vil- 
lage comprise  a  school  district,  which  is  under  the  control  of  a  local 
board.  In  some  States,  as  in  Maryland  and  Alabama,  where  the 
county  is  the  unit  of  school  administration,  the  coimty  board  of  educa- 
tion has  control  of  all  the  villages  in  the  county,  just  as  the  town 
school  committee  in  Massachusetts  has  control  of  the  schools  in  all 
the  villages  within  the  town. 

The  town  system  of  New  England,  or  the  county  system,  is  with- 
out doubt  the  best  plan,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  town  school 
committee  may  district  the  town  or  the  county  board  the  county  al<Mig 
natural  community  lines.  In  districting  for  school  purposes  boun- 
dary lines  of  the  incorporated  village  should  be  disregarded,  es- 
pecially in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country  where  the  village 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  rural  community  and  all  the  children  of 
the  community  should  attend  the  same  schooL  In  other  words,  since 
the  village  is  the  center  of  life  for  a  considerable  territory,  it  should 
be  the  consolidation  center. 

THE  VILLAGE  AS  A  CONSOUDATION  CENTER 

One  student  of  the  village  in  its  relation  to  the  country,  in  com- 
menting on  the  natural  school  district,  says :  * 

In  the  realm  of  education  the  Identification  of  the  natural  with  the  legal 
community  is  being  realized  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  union  hl^-scbool 
movement  in  Its  various  forms.  In  many  States  the  town  has  long  had  an 
Independent  school  district  somewhat  larger  than  its  municipal  limits.  It  was 
patronized  also  by  many  country  youth  living  beyond  the  district  These  paid 
tuition  in  Ueu  of  taxes,  and  were  admitted  or  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town 
'  educational  authorities.  The  next,  step  was  to  authorize  the  township  to  pay 
tlie  tuition  for  its  high-school  pupils  In  the  town  school  and  to  compel  the 
school  to  receive  them  If  It  had  room.  Here  many  States  stuck;  the  more 
progressive,  however,  have  enacted  union  high-school  laws.  Thus,  in  Wis- 
consin, any  contiguous  area  of  36  square  miles  defined  by  section  Unes  may 
organize  itself  for  high-school  support  and  maintenance.  So  far  forth  this 
allows  the  town  center  to  associate  its  dependent  country  with  it  in  the  sec- 
ondary phase  of  education.  But  the  trade  area  of  a  town  of  3,000  population 
in  a  northwestern  State  with  average  density  of  population  may  be  100  square 
miles  instead  of  36.  Minnesota  therefore  goes  farther:  Any  county,  upon 
petition  of  25  per  cent  of  its  residents,  must  appoint  a  county  school  survey 
commission,  which  redlstrlcts  the  county  on  the  basis  of  actual  communities. 
Education  is  thus  freed  from  arbitrary  political  units  and  allowed  to  organlie 
on  a  basis  of  geographical  and  social  facts.  The  report  of  the  commission,  with 
maps  and  diagrams,  then  comes  before  the  voters  in  a  special  election.  Under 
this  law  Douglas  County,  for  example,  with  20  townships  and  64S  square  miles 
of  area,  reduced  its  84  district  schools  to  24, 'following  In  the  main  natural 
ratlier  than  township  boundaries. 

» The  Little  Town,  p.  200,  Harlan  Paul  Dooglass. 
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Commenting  on  the  Minnesota  plan,  Prof.  Cubberley  obserres :  *'  If 
established  in  a  little  village,  itself  the  natural  center  of  a  rural  com- 
munity, such  central  schools  can  become  the  very  center  both  of  the 
village  and  of  the  community  life."  ^ 

An  idea  of  natural  communities  may  be  had  from  the  following 
diagram :  * 


Traxat  rtyo  CR  horc  cetircn  I     I  Trax  oursix  rtiz  courm 
Fig.   1.— trade  COMMUNITIES. 
Twelve  villages  and  small  cities  situated  in  the  county  serve  as  trade  centers 
for  the  farm  homes  precisely  as  for  the  village  and  city  homes,  and  all  the  homes 
trading  at  the  same  center  form  a  trade  community.     Township  lines  6  miles 
apart  Indicate  the  distance. 

Why  the  village  is  not  irvore  often  a  consolidation  point. — Even  in 
many  counties  and  townships  where  the  school  boards  have  authority 
to  make  school  districts  on  community  lines,  with  the  village  as  part 
of  the  community,  they  have  failed  to  do  so.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons why  a  barrier  has  been  set  up  between  village  and  country 
schools.    One,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  fact  that  villages  are  per- 

1  Cubberley.     Rural  Life  and  Education,  p.  246f. 
'University  of  Wlaconsln  Bulletin  No.  84. 
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mitted  to  have  independent  school  systems,  thus  shutting  off  the 
children  of  the  outlying  districts.  As  a  result  there  are  often  two  or 
three  one-room  schools  within  a  few  miles  of  a  village.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  instance,  where  the  boundaries  of  the  village  school  dis- 
trict are  coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  the  incorporation  and 
the  village  school  district  is  entirely  independent  of  the  township, 
only  4  per  cent  of  the  villages  reporting  have  no  one-teacher  schools 


Fig.  2. — Sbows  the  school  districts  Id  the  county.  If  the  school  districts  corre- 
spond to  the  natural  districts,  the  number  could  he  reduced  to  the  nomber  of 
village  centers. 

within  a  radius  of  2 J  miles ;  while  55  per  cent  have  from  1  to  3  one- 
teacher  schools,  and  41  per  cent  have  4  or  more  one-teacher  schools 
within  that  radius.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  replies  by 
viDage  school  principals  to  a  questionnaire  shows  the  per  cent  of 
villages  in  several  States  having  within  a  radius  of  2^  miles  of  the 
village  no  one-teacher  shool,  one  to  three,  and  four  or  more  such 
schools. 
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Per  cent  of  villagen  having  no  1-room  schools,  1  to  S,  and  4  or  more  withhi  2^ 

miles. 


States. 


North  Dakota.. 

Cokyrado 

Florida 

North  CaroUna. 

Idaho 

New  Jeraey  — 

Oklahoma 

Maryland 


NoDe.  I  1  to  3. 


4  or 
more. 


Per 

Per 

Per 

caU, 

cent. 

cent. 

70 

30 

0 

68 

28 

4 

65 

35 

0 

57 

31 

12 

50 

50 

0 

47 

47 

6 

44 

53 

3 

36 

48 

10 

States. 


None. 


I  Per 
cent. 

Indiana I  35 

Iowa 33 

Maine |  33 

Wisconsin I  22 

NewYork [  15 

Illinois 9 

Pennsylvania 4 


lto3. 


Per 
cent. 
55 
44 

64 
59 
52 
66 
o5 


4or 
more. 


Per 
certt. 


10 
23 
3 
19 
33 
25 
41 


The  following  map  shows  conditions  in  one  township  where  the 
villages  in  the  township  hare  an  independent  school  organization : 


A  TowNenip 
AND  IT6  Schools 


It  may  be  noted  that  there  are  9  one-room  schools  within  a  few 
miles  of  one  or  another  of  the  three  villages.  Two  of  the  villages 
are  contiguous.  There  is-  a  high  school  in  each  of  the  three  vil- 
lages, one  having  a  four-year  course  and  the  other  two  a  two-year 
course.  The  school  board  in  the  township  has  to  pay  tuition  to 
the  village  high  school  that  the  children  living  in  the  township 
attend.  There  are  four  school  boards  within  the  township  lines. 
Other  examples  of  like  nature  could  be  given. 

Another  reason  why  the  village  has  not  been  more  used  as  the 
consolidation  center  is  that  the  country  people  hesitate  to  send  their 
children  to  the  village  school  for  fear  that  they  will  be  lured  away 
from  the  farm,  because  the  village  schools  do  not  teach  subjects  re- 
lated to  country  life.  It  may  be  said  that  neither  do  the  country 
schools,  especially  the  one-room  schools,  teach  subjects  related  to 
country  life.    The  objection  to  the  A^llage  as  a  consolidation  point 
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on  the  ground  that  the  course  of  study  is  not  suited  to  rural  needs 
can  be  and  should  be  overcome,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  country 
child  but  for  the  sake  of  the  village  child.  If,  however,  the  village 
schools  are  independent  of  the  township  or  the  country,  the  intro- 
•duction  of  such  courses  is  not  an  easy  matter,  for  the  village  school 
authorities  too  often  look  upon  the  city  schools  as  models  for  the 
village  to  imitate. 

Valtie  of  consolidated  country  and  village  schools. — ^It  is  evident 
that  consolidation  with  the  village  would  not  make  school  conditions 
worse  than  they  now  are  in  many  communities  wh^re  there  are 
4  or  6,  or  even  more,  one-room  schools  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
village.  These  one-room  schools  can  not  minister  fully  to  the  social 
and  intellectual  needs  of  the  entire  community,  since  a  community 
as  a  rule  is  larger  than  the  district  served  by  the  one-room  school ; 
neither  do  they  tend  to  hold  children  on  the  farm ;  rather,  they  tend 
to  drive  them  away.  The  course  of  study  in  the  one- room  country 
school  can  not  be  vitalized  to  any  great  extent,  while  the  village 
school  course  can  be. 

If  all  the  schools  of  a  community  are  consolidated  at  the  center 
of  practical  everyday  life,  the  children  of  the  entire  community, 
village  children  as  well  as  country  children,  may  be  brought  to- 
gether. In  consequence  their  vision  would  become  broader.  As  it 
now  is,  with  country  children  attending  poor  one-room  schools  and 
village  children  attending  a  better  school,  there  is  an  enmity  between 
them.  The  rural  children  frequently  refer  to  the  town  children  as 
"  stuck-ups,"  and  the  village  children  speak  of  the  country  children 
as  "  Rubes."  The  village  child  would  no  longer  be  pitted  against 
the  country  child  if  it  were  understood  that  each  belongs  to  the 
same  community  and  that  both  have  the  same  interests. 

Before  there  can  be  a  reorganization  and  upbuilding  of  country 
life  the  villager  and  the  countryman  must  cooperate.  Neither  can 
shut  himself  off  from  the  other.  The  village  must  become  a  part  of 
the  community  or  it  will  become  decadent,  as  have  some  villages  that 
have  tried  to  ape  city  ways  instead  of  attempting  to  serve  and  work 
with  the  community  upon  which  their  prosperity  depends.  The  lack 
of  cooperation,  however,  can  not  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  villager. 

The  farmer  and  the  villager  have  in  too  many  instances  not 
thought  together ;  each  has  been  for  himself.  The  signs  of  the  times, 
however,  point  toward  better  cooperation.  Rural  life  conferences  in 
every  State  are  bringing  town  and  country  in  closer  touch  with  those 
things  common  to  the  lives  of  both.  One  way  to  bring  about  co- 
operation  is  to  think  together.  One  school  for  the  entire  community 
will  help  bring  about  community  thinking;  that  is,  if  there  be  de- 
veloped the  type  of  school  which  meets  the  needs  of  the  entire  com- 
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munity,  and  if  the  school  be  made  the  center  of  all  community 
activities  of  a  recreational,  social,  and  educational  nature. 

Instead  of  the  weak  one-room  school  and  the  village  school,  which 
are  usually  doing  nothing  more  than  attempting  to  teach  the  three 
R's,  there  should  be  a  village  community  school  with  a  course  of 
study  based  upon  rural  life.  If  the  country  schools  form  a  consoli- 
dation group  by  themselves  and  do  not  include  the  village,  there  will 
still  be  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the.  village  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  although  they  should  be  one. 

Before  it  is  possible  for  some  States  to  have  village  community 
schools,  the  plan  of  having  the  village  schools  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  community  must  be  abandoned  and  a  town  or  county  system 
substituted,  thus  making  it  possible  for  school  boards  to  consolidate 
the  schools  of  a  community  at  or  near  its  business  center. 

An  tUvstration  of  a  viUage  as  a  consolidation  point. — The  consoli- 
dated school  at  Five  Points,  Chambers  County,  Ala.,  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  a  community  school  may  do,  not  only  for  the  village, 
but  for  the  entire  community  as  well.  Before  the  establishment  of 
the  consolidated  school  at  Five  Points  the  village  and  the  surround- 
ing coimtry  were  de^d;  there  was  but  little  interest  in  farming. 
There  was  no  intellectual  or  social  life:  The  entire  community  was 
becoming  "  deader  "  each  year.  Finally,  through  the  influence  of  a 
few  men  and  women,  a  consolidated  school  was  organized  at  Five 
Points,  a  village  of  300  population.  What  was  a  dead  village  with 
a  few  stores  became  alive. 

Before  consolidation,  the  most  unattractive  building  at  Five 
Points  was  the  school  building.  It  was  weather-beaten  and  dingy, 
consisting  of  two  classrooms — a  large  one  with  a  stage,  and  a  small 
one — ^and  a  dark  and  narrow  hall.  It  was  poorly  equipped  with  un- 
comfortable homemade  desks,  and  it  had  painted  walls  for  black- 
boards. The  absence  of  windowpanes  reenforced  the  usual  free  ven- 
tilation of  such  an  old  building.  It  was  uncomfortable,  insanitary, 
and  uninviting;  yet  the  children,  the  most  precious  product  of  the 
village  and  its  most  valuable  asset,  were  compelled  to  spend  seven 
hours  each  day,  five  days  a  week,  and  seven  months  each  year,  in  this 
makeshift  of  a  school  building.  The  children  living  in  the  country 
fared  even  worse,  since  they  attended-  one  or  two  teacher  schools 
even  poorer  than  the  one  at  the  village  of  Five  Points. 

Now  the  village  children  and  country  children  living  6  or  7  miles 
from  Five  Points  attend  the  same  school,  in  a  modem  school  build- 
ing on  11  acres  of  land  located  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the 
center  of  the  village. 

There  are  four  classrooms,  four  cloak  rooms,  a  principaPs  office, 
and  hallways  on  the  first  floor;  and  two  classrooms  and  an  audi- 
torium seating  several  hundred  people  on  the  second  floor.    The  base- 
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raent  is  divided  into  two  parts.  One  part  is  subdivided  into  three 
apartments — a  furnace  room,  a  manual  training  room,  and  sanitary 
toilets  for  boys.  The  other  part  contains  a  room  for  domestic  sci- 
ence and  sanitary  toilets  for  girls.  There  is  sufficient  room  left  for 
a  playroom  for  primary  children,  which  is  used  on  rainy  days. 
Every  modem  convenience  is  enjoyed  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  school.  Electric  lights,  steam  heat,  and  sanitary  toilets  make  the 
building  modern  and  in  sharp  conti-ast  to  the  old  building  and  to  the 
dilapidated  houses  formerly  attended  by  the  country  children. 

The  11-acre  tract  of  ground  upon  which  the  school  is  located  is 
sufficiently  large  for  a  lawn,  a  garden,  a  demonstration  plat,  a  play- 
ground for  the  little  children,  and  athletic  grounds  for  the  older  ones. 
Playgrounds  have  already  been  laid  off,  and  plans  have  been  outlined 
for  practical  work  in  agriculture. 

One  of  the  State  school  officials  says : 

In  the  early  spring  of  1916  I  visited  the  country  schools,  afterward  consDli- 
dated  with  those  at  Five  Points.  The  day  was  a  fair  one,  and  each  teacher 
reported  an  attendance  for  that  day  to  be  about  the  average  for  the  se^ion. 
By  school  count  there  were  44  pupils  in  attendance  at  Five  Points,  28  at  one 
of  the  country  schools,  26  at  another,  and  14  at  another,  making  a  total  of  112 
for  all  the  schools  in  the  consolidation.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  one  year  later 
I  found  190  pupils,  or  an  inereaseil  attendance  of  78.  Four  transportation 
wagons  conveyed  90  children  to  school  that  day. 

The  term  of  schools  under  the  old  plan  was  seven  months,  and  five  teachers 
were  doing  the  work  in  four  different  schools.  Under  the  consolidated  school 
plan  the  term  is  nine  months,  and  the  work  is  done  by  six  teachers  [the  in- 
creased enrollment  making  more  teachers  necessary]. 

Before  consolidation  the  high-school  enrollment  was  13 ;  now  it  is 
62.  The  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  elementary  grades  has  been  68 
per  cent,  and  in  the  high  schools  300  per  cent,  while  the  expense  of 
conducting  the  school  has  increased  only  50  per  cent. 

The  increased  enrollment  and  better  attendance  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  older  pupils  who  had  lost  interest  in  school  because  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  one-teacher  schools  have  again  enrolled.  Under 
the  old  plan  only  a  year  or  two  of  high-school  work  was  offered. 
Xow  the  course  is  four  years. 

The  location  of  the  consolidated  school  at  Five  Points  has  proved 
a  blessing  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to  the  adults.  The  whole 
community,  country  and  town,  has  been  organized  into  the  Five 
Points  Community  Association,  in  which  young  and  old  alike  are 
eligible  to  membership.  This  organization  holds  meetings  biweekly 
at  the  school  building.  The  people  do  not  meet  merely  for  the  sake 
of  holding  a  meeting,  but  to  discuss  community  problems  and  cur- 
rent topics.  The  work  of  the  community  association  is  carried  on 
by  committees.  A  good  idea  of  it  may  be  had  from  the  following 
outline : 
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1.  A  committee  on  public  schools. — The  duty  of  this  committee  is 
to  improve  and  beautify  school  premises;  to  increase  the  supply  of 
school  apparatus ;  to  buUd  up  a  library ;  to  provide  .playground  equip- 
ment ;  to  encQurage  school  attendance ;  to  provide  instruction  for  the 
illiterate  and  others  desiring  a  common-school  education,  but  who 
are  imable  to  attend  the  day  school ;  and  to  encourage  school  visita- 
tion by  patrons. 

2.  A  committee  on  health  and  community  sanitatian, — It  is  the 
duty  of  this  conmiittee  to  obtain  united  effort  of  the  community  to 
maintain  sanitary  conditions;  to  combat  epidemics;  to  exterminate 
germ-carrying  insects:  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  health  bul- 
letins; and  to  invite  speakers  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  health 
problems  before  the  association. 

3.  A  committee  on  literary^  viitsical^  and  social  culture, — This  com- 
mittee provides  occasional  literary  and  musical  entertainments  and 
social  gatherings;  has  charge  of  the  magazine  exchange;  arranges 
educational  games;  organizes  and  conducts  a  story-tellers'  league 
and  a  reading  circle. 

4.  A  committee  on  agricfulture  and  home  economics, — This  im- 
portant committee  cooperates  with  the  county  demonstration  agent 
and  other  agencies  established  for  the  upbuilding  of  agricultural 
interests;  improves  home-life  facilities  in  the  community;  arranges 
for  farmers'  educational  meetings  from  time  to  time;  plans  the  or- 
ganization of  pig,  poultry,  and  canning  clubs;  and  introduces  ap- 
proved systems  of  cooperative  industries. 

5.  A  com/mitt£e  on  finances. — This  committee  considers  the  needs 
of  every  department  of  work  and  proposes  quarterly  budgets  for  the 
intelligent  guidance  of  the  association  in  making  appropriations. 
It  devises  ways  and  means  of  securing  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  association's  work. 

The  biweekly  meetings  are  usually  begun  with  a  short  business 
session,  after  which  the  association  separates  into  departments,  con- 
ferences, and  study  classes.  There  is  a  class  in  current  events, 
another  for  story  telling  and  child  training,  and  a  farmers'  round 
table  conference.  The  members  of  the  association  naturally  group 
themselves  in  certain  classes.  However,  they  are  at  liberty  to  at- 
tend any  group  meeting  which  they  may  desire. 

After  the  departmental  meetings,  the  entire  association  assembles 
in  the  school  auditorium  for  literary  and  musical  entertainment  and 
for  general  conference  or  a  social  hour.  This  part  of  the  program  is 
varied  from  time  to  time. 

These  meetings  occupy  about  two  and  a  half  hours.  The  average 
attendance  since  the  organization  of  the  association  has  been  about 
200  persons. 
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When  there  were  several  schools  within  a  few  miles  of  Five  Points 
the  community  was  divided.  Now  it  works  together,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  village  and  of  country  people  alike. 

This  one  illustration  shows  how  a  decadent  village  community 
may  be  made  alive  by  consolidating  rural  and  village  schools. 

THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Size. — In  villages  having  an  independent  school  system  the  num- 
ber of  school  board  members  varies,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  city  school  systems.  Three  or  five  members  usually  constitute  a 
village  school  board.  The  experience  of  city  school .  systems  has 
demonstrated  that  the  small  board  is  preferable  to  the  large  one, 
and  the  tendency  has  been  to  reduce  the  sizes  of  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  not  more  than  nine  members.  A  village  school  system 
being  simple,  no  one  would  advocate  a  board  of  more  than  five 
members.  Many  village  schools  are  efficiently  administered  by  a 
board  of  three  members.  In  a  small  board  responsibility  can  be 
definitely  placed.  The  board  can  act  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  and 
not  through  standing  committees  and  discuss  matters  informally. 
The  principal  can  sit  at  the  table  with  the  board  and  present  and  ex- 
plain his  plans  to  three  or  five  members  better  than  he  can  to  a  large 
board. 

Term  of  oifiee. — In  many  village  school  districts  a  majority  of 
the  school  board  is  elected  each  year.  In  some  districts  all  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  elected  at  the  same  time  every  two  or  three 
years.  A  short  term  is  not  conducive  to  good  schools;  neither  is 
complete  renewal  at  the  expiration  of  a  term,  no  matter  what  its 
length.  If  the  term  is  short,  an  entirely  new  board  may  be  elected 
every  few  years,  which  tends  to  imsettle  the  policy  of  conducting 
the  schools.  When  a  new  man  is  elected  to  board  membership  it 
takes  him  some  months  to  learn  conditions  and  the  best  way  of 
meeting  them.  If  there  is  an  entirely  new  board,  which  is  possible 
with  entire  renewal  at  the  end  of  a  term,  there  is  no  one  to  guide 
the  new  members,  except  possibly  the  principal  of  schools.  There 
may,  however,  be  a  new  principal;  in  which  case  there  will  be  no 
experienced  leadership.  If  a  board  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
new  members,  the  principal  who  has  worked  to  educate  his  board 
so  that  certain  reforms  may  be  brought  about  may  find  that  he  has 
to  begin  all  over  again. 

Method  of  choosing. — Practically  all  village  school  boards  are 
elected  by  popular  vote.  In  a  few  instances  the  mayor  appoints  the 
board  members.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  school  boards  should 
be  elected.    If  the  territory  included  in  the  village  school  district 
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is  larger  than  that  of  the  yillage  corporation,  no  other  method  should 
be  considered.  If  the  people  vote  directly  for  school-board  members^ 
the  school  question  is  brought  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
while  if  the  mayor  or  some  of  the  village  officials  appoint  the  school 
board,  the  schools  may  be  forgotten  when  the  municipal  officers  are 
elected.  If  the  mayor  appoints  the  school  board,  it  may  listeii  to 
him  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 

Board  members  should  be  elected  at  a  special  election  held  in  the 
schoolhouse.  By  this  method  school-board  members  are  more  likely 
to  be  elected  without  regard  to  political  parties.  If  elected  at  a  regu- 
lar election,  partisan  politics  often  enters  into  the  choice  of  school 
boards.  At  a  special  election  the  voters  exercise  more  care  in  voting 
for  a  candidate  than  at  the  regular  election  where  village,  county, 
and  State  officials  are  given  more  consideration  than  school  officials. 

O-fficeTS. — School  boards  usually  organize  with  a  president  and  a 
secretary  from  their  own  number.  Where  it  is  permissible  for  the 
board  to  elect  a  treasurer,  he  is  generally  chosen  from  their  own 
number. 

The  only  officer  that  should  be  chosen  from  the  school-board 
membership  is  the  president.  If  the  county,  township,  or  municipal 
treasurer  is  not  custodian  of  the  school  funds,  a  trust  company  or  a 
bank  should  be  made  the  treasurer. 

The  village  school  principal  may  well  be  the  clerk  of  the  board. 
In  large  cities  the  secretary  or  clerk  of  the  board  is  not  a  board 
member,  but  one  skilled  in  accounts.  He,  with  a  clerical  force,  de- 
votes all  his  time  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  board.  In  the  smaller 
cities  school  boards  are  beginning  to  make  the  superintendent's  clerk 
the  secretary  of  the  board.  In  the  village  the  principal  can  easily 
be  the  board's  secretary.  In  the  larger  villages  the  stipend  usually 
paid  the  clerk  of  the  board  should  be  used  to  employ,  on  part  time, 
stenographic  and  clerical  assistance  for  the  principal.  The  clerk  to 
the  principal  could  keep  the  books  of  the  board  and  assist  in  keeping 
other  school  records. 

Function. — The  function  of  the  village  school  board  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  city  school  board.  It  represents  the  people 
in  the  management  of  their  schools  somewhat  as  a  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  private  corporation  represents  the  stockholders. 

In  doing  this  the  board  legislates,  decides  upon  policies  of  expan- 
sion, etc.,  and  turns  the  technical  execution  of  the  work  over  to  an 
expert  manager  or  superintendent,  who,  in  turn,  names  the  other 
experts  needed. 

Since  the  dividends  of  a  school  system  are  not  tangible,  as  are  the 
dividends  of  a  private  corporation,  school  boards  often  do  not  use 
business  methods  in  the  administration  of  the  schools.     They  go 
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along  in  a  hit-or-niiss  fashion,  each  member  considering  himself 
fully  qualified  to  give  advice  as  to  the  execution  of  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  board. 

The  first  duty  of  a  village  school  board  is  to  employ  a  superin- 
tendent or  principal  of  schools  and  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  schools.  If  a  superintendent  or  principal  re- 
fuses to  assume  such  responsibility,  he  should  be  requested  to  resign, 
so  that  some  one  with  more  courage  may  be  employed. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  clear  understanding  regarding  the 
duties  of  the  principal  and  other  employees  of  the  school  board,  a 
few  rules  ehould  be  adopted  and  a  general  scheme  of  organization 
adhered  to. 

The  following  rules  regarding  the  duties  of  the  principal  are  sug- 
gested : 

1.  The  principal  of  schools  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  shall  have  oversight  of  the  work  of  all  other  employees  of  the  school 
board. 

2.  He  shall  recommend  teachers  and  other  employees.  No  teacher,  super- 
visor, or  janitor  shall  be  electe<l  by  the  board  who  is  not  recommwided  by  the 
principal. 

3.  He  shall  have  full  resi>onsibility  for  the  promotion,  assignment,  and  trans- 
fer of  teachers. 

4.  He  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  general  efficiency  of  the  school  system, 
for  the  development  of  the  teaching  force,  and  for  the  growth  and  welfare  of 
the  pupils. 

5.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  all  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  admis- 
sion, transfer,  classification,  and  promotion  of  pupils. 

6.  He  shall  pr^are,  distribute,  and  collect  all  blanks  and  reports  required  by 
law  and  such  other  blanks  and  reports  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  Intelli- 
gent and  systematic  conduct  of  the  schools. 

7.  He  shall  select  and  recommend  suitable  textbooks  (if  the  State  or  county 
adoption  system  does  not  prevail )  and  supplementary  books.  No  book  or  appa- 
ratus shall  be  adopted  by  the  board  which  is  not  recommended  by  the  principal. 

8.  He  shall  prepare  and  recommend  to  the  board  for  adoption  the  course  of 
study  for  the  elementary  and  the  high  school  (provided  there  is  not  a  manda- 
tory State  or  county  course  of  study). 

9.  He  shall  make  monthly  and  annual  reports  to  the  board  relative  to  condi- 
tions in  the  schools,  and  shall  make  recommendations  for  their  increa.sed 
efficiency. 

10.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  methods  of  instruction  and  management 
used  by  the  teachers  and  shall  have  authority  to  hold  such  meetings  of  teachers 
as  he  deems  necessary  for  their  instruction  and  guidance. 

11.  He  shall  at  least  once  each  term  report  to  the  board  upon  the  general 
condition  of  the  teaching  and  super\isory  forces,  and  especially  with  reference 
to  those  teachers  or  supervisors  whose  services-  are  not  proving  satisfactory. 

12.  He  shall  first  pass  upon  all  complaints  of  parents  and  others  who  may 
appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  school  board. 

13.  He  shall  have  general  oversight  of  the  school  proj^erty  and  report  to  the 
board  what  repairs  are  needed. 

14.  He  shall  have  supervision  of  janitor  work. 
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15.  In  order  that  the  principal  may  comply  with  the  foregoing  rules,  he 
should  teach  only  part  time  In  schools  of  fewer  than  8  or  10  rooms,  and  in 
larger  schools  he  should  have  practically  all  his  time  free  for  supervision. 

Kules  similar  to  the  above  help  make  clear  the  duties  of  the  prin- 
cipal, but  a  principal  who  does  nothing  more  than  obey  the  rules  laid 
down  by  a  school  board  is  a  failure. 

The  proper  relationship  in  a  village  school  system  may  l)e  illus- 
trated as  follows: 
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A  further  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  principal  and  the  school 
board  in  villages  independent  of  the  township  may  be  found  on 
page  24. 

Business. — One  of  the  weak  points  in  the  administration  of  many 
village  schools  is  that  business  principles  are  often  wholly  ignored, 
school  accounts  are  kej^t  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  and  public  funds 
wastefully  expended.  Xo  matter  how  small  the  school  system,  the 
clerk  of  the  school  board  should  keep  a  set  of  books  showing  amounts 
appropriated  from  different  sources  and  to  whom  and  for  what 
purpose  every  dollar  and  cent  has  been  paid.  Public  accounting 
requires  as  much  care  as  private  accounting. 

Bookkeeping  blanks  based  on  the  classification  of  expenditures 
following  may  be  had  from  several  publishing  houses,  or  they  may 
be  printed  by  a  local  printer. 
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CLERK'S  FINANCIAL  RECORD. 


BZPSlfSBS  mCURRBD  rOB  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING ,10 


To  whom  issued. 


I.  GENERAL  CONTROL. 


Warrant. 

No. 

Date. 

Amount. 

Board  of 
Education. 

Clerk's 
1     Office. 

School 

election. 

School 

census. 

Educa- 
tional 
adminis- 
tration. 

Other 
expen- 
ses. 

TotaL 

Super-! 
vii£on., 

1              1 

i           1 

1 

I 
1 

'         ~l 

1              1 

i           1 

1 

:        i 

n.  INSTRUCTION. 

ni.  AUXILIARY  AOENOBa 

Salaries 

o( 
teachers. 

Supplies 

used  in 

taistruction. 

Text 
books. 

Other  ex- 
penditures of 
Instruction. 

Total. 

Library. 

Lectures 

auxiliary 
agencies. 

1   Trans- 
portation. 

1 
TotaL 

1 

1 

1 

1     , 

! 

1 

1 

1 

f     i 

jr.  OPERATION  OF  PLANT. 


y.  MAINTENANCE  OF  PLANT. 


Janitor 

wages 

and 

supplies. 

FueL 

Water, 
light, 
power. 

Other  ex- 
penses of 
operation. 

TotaL 

Repair  and 

upkeep  of 

buildings  and 

grounds. 

Repair  and 
upkeep  of 
equipment. 

Insur- 
ance. 

Other    1 
axpcoaea. 

TotaL 

•    1 

1 

1  , 

1 

1 

1  ., 

VI. 

VH.  CAPTTAL  OUTLAY.       PAYMENTS  OF  INDEBTEDNESS.  |. 

Grand  total 
current  dis- 
bursements. 

Depreciation 

of  plant  (esti- 

maieQ/. 

Final  grand 

total  current 

disbursements. 

Land. 

New 

build- 

ing. 

Additional 

equipment, 

alterations, 

etc. 

TotaL 

Short 
Ume 
notes. 

'Bonded 

prind- 

paL 

Debt 
taiter- 
flrt. 

Red  ink 

Red  ink  1 

1 

1 

1 

1   ' 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1  ' 

By  distributing  expenses  under  the  different  headings,  as  teachers' 
salaries,  textbooks,  etc.,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
funds  expended  for  these  purposes.  Data  can  also  be  compiled 
showing  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  and  in  average  daily  attendance  for 
instruction,  operation  of  plant,  etc.  Just  what  proportion  of  funds 
should  be  expended  for  each  item  is  not  definitely  known,  but  a  fair 
estimate  based  upon  practice  in  small  cities  would  be  as  follows,  and 
probably  would  not  vary  much  from  this  for  villages :  Teaching  and 
supervision,  70  to  76  per  cent  of  the  total  current  disbursements; 
supervision  alone,  7  to  10  per  cent;  teaching  alone,  60  to  68  per  cent; 
janitors'  salaries,  5  to  7  per  cent;  textbooks  and  supplies,  4  to  6  per 
cent ;  fuel,  5  to  7  per  cent ;  repairs,  3  to  5  per  cent. 

Many  school  boards  waste  public  funds  by  purchasing  maps, 
charts,  and  apparatus  that  are  not  used  or  that  have  no  educational 
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value.  Maps,  charts,  and  apparatus  are  necessary,  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  pay  exorbitant  prices.  No  apparatus  should  be  purchased 
without  first  being  recommended  by  the  principal  of  schools.  If 
school  boards  would  adhere  to  this  practice,  more  money  would  be 
available  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  apparatus  suitable  for  school 
needs  would  be  purchased. 


THE  VILLAGE  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPAL  AND  HIS  WORK. 

A  supervising  principal  is  one  who  does  not  teach  or  who  teaches 
less  than  half  time.  Any  principal  who  teaches  most  or  all  of  the 
day  should  be  classed  as  a  teacher ;  probably  head  teacher  or  teach- 
ing principal  would  be  the  correct  term. 

No  other  school  position  carries  with  it  a  greater  diversity  of 
work  than  the  supervising  principalship  of  a  village  school.  In 
a  large  or  medium  sized  city  school  system  the  work  of  the  super- 
intendent is  somewhat  specialized,  since  he  devotes  most  of  his  time 
to  the  larger  problems  of  administration  and  organization.  He 
supervises  indirectly  through  his  assistant  superintendents,  super- 
visors, and  principals.  In  a  small  system  of  schools  the  principal 
must  do  a  score  or  more  of  things.  He  must  be  an  administrator, 
an  organizer,  and  a  supervisor.  He  must  be  an  investigator,  a 
school  surveyor,  a  school-efficiency  expert,  a  playground  director, 
and  a  general  utility  man.  He  must  write  letters,  usually  without 
the  aid  of  a  stenographer ;  he  must  meet  people  with  grievances  and 
keep  his  temper;  he  must  settle  difficulties  that  arise  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  between  pupil  and  pupil,  and  between  teacher 
and  parent;  he  must  be  the  leader  of  educational  thought  in  his 
community,  educating  school  boards,  teachers,  and  taxpayers  as  to 
the  educational  needs  of  the  village.  Thus  one  might  continue  to 
enumerate  almost  indefinitely  the  many  things  that  require  the 
direct  attention  of  the  supervising  principal  of  a  village  school. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Since  the  duties  of  a  village  school  principal  are  so  multifarious, 
he  should  be  a  person  of  broad  education.  In  general,  he  should  be 
a  college  graduate  who  has  had  several  courses  in  a  school  of  educa- 
tion. School  boards  should  not  consider  a  young  college  graduate 
for  a  village  school  principalship  who  has  not  elected  courses  in 
education ;  yet  comparatively  few  of  the  young  men  and  women  just 
out  of  college  and  applying  for  the  principalship  of  village  schools 
have  made  any  extended  study  of  school  administration  and  super- 
vision, especially  of  the  administration  and  supervision  of  village 
schools. 
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The  preparation  necessary  for  the  principalship  of  a  village 
school  should  include  a  study  of  such  school  rather  than  a  study  of 
city  schools.  He  should  not  only  make  a  study  of  the  village  school 
but  of  the  village  community.  Probably  more  young  village  school 
principals  fail  because  tliey  do  not  understand  village  habits  and 
customs  than  for  any  other  reason. 

Since  the  scheme  of  organization  of  the  village  school  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  the  principal  deals  directly  with  teachers  and  parents. 
He  is  also  close  to  the  pupils,  knowing  most  of  them  by  name  and 
where  they  live  in  the  village.  Thus  the  administration  of  a  village 
school  system  becomes  largely  a  personal  matter.  The  principal 
should  for  this  reason  know  village  life,  its  psychology  and  its 
sociology.  He  should  know  what  forces  are  at  work  and  how  they 
can  be  manipulated  and  directed  in  the  administration  of  the  schools 
and  in  the  socialization  of  the  village  community. 

RELATION  TO  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

In  villages  having  school  boards  of  their  own  the  school  principal 
should  stand  in  i^ractically  the  same  relation  to  the  school  board  as 
does  the  superintendent  of  a  city  school  system.  He  should  nominate 
teachers;  select  textbooks  if  in  a  State  where  there  is  local  adoption; 
prepare  courses  of  study,  if  there  is  not  a  county  or  State  course 
tJiat  he  must  follow ;  and  even  then  he  must  elaborate  and  work  out 
in  detail  such  course.  He  must  be  free  to  assign  teachers  to  the 
grades  for  which  they  are  best  suited.  He  should  also  prepare  the 
annual  budget  for  the  consideration  of  the  school  board.  These  are 
some  of  the  administrative  duties  of  a  village  principal,  and  unless 
the  school  board  requires  them  of  him,  it  is  wasting  public  funds  by 
employing  a  principal.  If,  for  instance,  the  teachers  are  not  nom- 
inated by  the  principal  but  by  the  members  of  the  school  board,  the 
teaching  corps  may  not  yield  to  supervision,  owing  allegiance  to  the 
school-board  member  who  nominated  them.  If  the  school-board 
members  are  inclined  to  meddle  in  matters  of  school  discipline  and 
instruction,  the  teachers  naturally  look  to  them  and  ignore  the 
principal. 

The  relation  of  a  village  school  board  to  the  principal  of  schools 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  relation  that  a  board  of  bank  di- 
rectors sustains  to  the  cashier  or  the  president  of  the  bank,  or  that 
the  board  of  directors  of  any  private  corporation  sustains  to  the 
superintendent  that  it  employ's.  The  stockholders  in  a  private  cor- 
poration elect  a  board  of  directors  to  look  after  their  interests  in 
the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  These  directors  know  but  little  about 
the  technical  details  of  the  business  they  are  empowered  to  ad- 
minister.   Few,  if  any,  could  do  the  work  of  one  of  the  clerks  or 
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mechanics,  much  less  supervise  it:  so  tliey  employ  a  superintendent 
to  do  this  and  hold  him  responsible  for  results.  As  another  illustra- 
tion, the  relation  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  hospital  and  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  hospital  may  be  mentioned.  This  board  may 
be  composed  of  laymen  or  of  laymen  and  physicians,  who  appoint 
a  superintendent  of  the  hospital.  None  of  the  board  members  would 
think  of  interfering  with  the  superintendent  in  his  assignment  of 
nurses,  in  administering  medicine,  and  in  other  matters  that  are 
purely  professional.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  the  superinten- 
dent is  not  skillful  in  his  supervision,  he  is  requested  to  resign  and 
another  is  employed. 

Some  school  board  members  are  inclined  to  meddle  in  strictly 
professional  matters,  as  school  discipline,  methods  of  instruction, 
promotion  of  pupils.  Partly  for  this  reason  many  village  schools 
have  remained  on  a  low  plane.  If  the  directors  of  a  business  corpo- 
ration attempt  to  dictate  regarding  matters  upon  which  they  are 
uninformed,  or  if  the  superintendent  appointed  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  private  corporation  is  a  figurehead,  the  corporation 
fails.  The  result  is  direct  and  the  failure  is  known  to  all.  If  the 
principal  of  a  village  school  is  a  figurehead  only,  the  school  fails; 
but  the  fact  may  not  be  known  by  the  public,  which  often  does  not 
recognize  what  the  duties  of  the  school  board  and  of  the  principal 
are  and  what  a  school  should  be.  In  brief,  no  board  of  directors, 
whether  of  a  public  or  a  private  corporation,  should  attempt  to  do 
the  work  which  it  is  paying  an  expert  to  do. 

In  county  and  township  school  systems,  where  the  county  or 
township  school  board  administers  the  village  schools,  the  principal 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  county  or  township  superintendent. 
He  should  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  school  board,  the  board 
holding  him  responsible  for  results  through  the  county  or  township 
superintendent.  In  other  words,  the  village  school  principal  in  a 
county  or  township  organization  should  have  the  same  relation  to 
the  school  board  and  the  superintendent  as  the  principal  of  a 
building  or  ward  school  in  a  city  system  has  to  the  city  school  board 
and  the  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  a  hundred  and  one  matters 
that  require  the  attention  of  a  village  school  principal,  he  should 
give  most  of  his  attention  to  the  supervision  of  instruction.  Much 
of  the  poor  teaching  one  finds  in  the  village  schools  throughout  the 
country  is  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  supervision  or  to  the  wrong 
kind.  Of  course,  an  exception  must  be  made  of  those  villages  where 
politics,  church  membership,  nepotism,  and  such  things  play  a  part 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  but  in  a  village  where  the  principal 
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selects  his  own  teachers  and  exercises  due  care  in  their  selection 
something  is  wrong  if  many  fail.  There  is  a  lack  of  supervision, 
or  poor  methods  are  employed.  If  many  pupils  fail  under  the  same 
teacher  year  after  year,  the  principal  is  not  slow  to  declare  that  the 
teaching  is  poor:  It  may  be  asserted  with  equal  emphasis  that  if 
many  teachers  fail  year  after  year  suspicion  should  point  strongly 
toward  the  principal.  A  village  school  principal  is  responsible  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  school  system.  Since  success  or  failure 
depends  largely  upon  the  kind  of  teaching,  he  must  see  to  it  that 
teachers  are  employing  good  methods.  This  he  can  not  do  unless 
he  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  classroom  visitation,  to  an  analysis 
of  results,  and  to  conference  with  teachers. 

The  methods  of  supervision  employed  by  two  village  school  prin- 
cipals illustrate  the  difference  between  good  and  poor  methods. 
Each  of  these  villages  employs  about  20  teachers ;  the  academic  and 
the  professional  preparation  of  the  teachers  in  each  village  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  During  the  year  the  principal  in  one  of  these 
villages  visits  each  classroom  about  15  times,  averaging  15  minutes 
each  visit.  Thus,  approximately,  75  hours,  or  12  school  days  out  of 
180,  are  devoted  to  visiting  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  supervising 
instruction.  In  contrast  the  other  principal  visits  each  classroom 
25  times  a  year,  averaging  an  hour  at  each  visit,  a  total  of  83  school 
days.  In  the  former  school  the  principal  is  not  at  all  familiar  with 
the  methods  employed  by  the  different  teachers  nor  with  the  results 
obtained ;  in  the  latter  school  the  principal  knows  what  each  teadier 
is  doing  and  how  she  is  doing  it.  In  the  one  village  the  object  of 
the  school  is  defeated  to  a  large  extent  because  the  teaching  is  poor, 
chiefly  on  account  of  a  lack  of  supervision.  The  principal  is  tied  to 
his  desk  or  is  looking  after  details.  In  the  other  village  the  prin- 
cipal does  not  neglect  necessary  details,  but  he  makes  them  subordi- 
nate to  the  larger  matter  of  supervision  of  instruction,  attending  to 
details  before  and  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturday  mornings. 

In  many  villages  salaries  are  so  low  that  well-qualified  teachers 
can  not  be  obtained,  the  median  salary  for  village  school  teachers 
being  between  $500  and  $600.  Young  inexperienced  girls  who  have 
had  little  or  no  academic  or  professional  preparation  must  be  em- 
ployed. These  must  be  trained  in  service.  Even  normal  school  and 
college  graduates,  though  they  may  have  had  the  best  instruction, 
need  to  be  broken  into  real  school  life  situations.  They  need  to  be 
shown  how  to  apply  their  theories. 

Before  a  principal  can  help  his  teachers  he  must  diagnose  class- 
room procedure  and  methods  of  instruction.  He  must  observe  the 
teaching  to  see  whether  it  conforms  to  certain  standards.  At  the 
outset  a  principal  should  inform  the  teachers  of  the  standards  by 
which  he  is  going  to  judge  their  instruction.  He  may,  for  example, 
judge  classroom  instruction  by  the  standards  set  up  by  Dr.  Frank 
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McMurry,  namely,  (1)  motive  on  the  part  of  the  pupils;  (2)  con- 
sideration of  values  by  pupils;  (3)  attention  to  organization  by 
pupils;  (4)  initiative  by  pupils.  The  principal  may,  when  visiting 
a  classroom,  ask  himself  the  following  questions :  Has  the  teacher  re- 
duced routine,  as  the  passing  of  papers,  leaving  the  room  at  recess 
periods,  etc.,  to  habit,  so  that  there  may  be  no  waste  of  time?  Is 
she  supplementing  and  illustrating  the  text,  or  is  she  bound  dowii 
to  textbook  questions  and  answers?  Is  she  arousing  interest  in  the 
class  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pupils  ask  questions?  Does  she  make 
careful  and  definite  assignments  of  lessons? 

A  principal  who  desires  a  more  detailed  method  of  judging  the 
efficiency  of  teachers  may  find  the  following  efficiency  record  card, 
prepared  by  the  department  of  education  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, helpful : 

EFFICIENCY  RECORD. 
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] 
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1 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS. 

I.  Personal  equipment  includes  physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualities. 
1.  Cfeneral  appearance — physique,  carriage,  dress,  and  pernona]  neatnessi 

3.  Voice — pitch,  quality,  clearness  of  schoolroom  voice. 

4.  Intellectual  capaoitu — native  mental  ability. 

5.  Initiiitive    and    self-reliance — independence    in    originating    and    carrying  oat 

idean. 
7.  Accuracy — in  statements,  records,  reports,  and  school  work. 
10.  Integrity  and   eincrrity — soundness   of   moral    principles    and    genuineness  of 
character. 

13.  Toot — adroitness,  address,  quick  appreciation  of  the  proper  thing  to  do  or  sty. 

14.  Sense  of  Juf^tice — fair-mindednnss,  ability  to  give  all  a  **  square  deal." 

II.  Social  and  profcHsional  equipment  Includes  qualities  making  the  teacher 
better  able  t(»  deal  with  social  situations  and  particularly  the  school 
situation. 

15.  Academic   preparation — fjchool    work    other    than    professional.     Adequacy  for 

present  work. 

16.  ProfeBHional  preparation — specific  training  for  teaching.     Adequacy  for  pres- 

ent work. 

17.  Orasp  of  guhjeet  matter — command  of  the   information  to  be  taught  or  the 

skill   to  be  developed. 

18.  Undertttanding  of  children — insight  into  child  nature;  sympathetic,  scientific, 

and  practical. 

22.  Interest  in  lives  of  pupfla — desire  to  know  and  help  pupils  personally,  outside 

of  school   subjects. 

23.  Cooperation  and  loyalty — attitude  toward  colleagues  and  superior  offlcers. 

24.  Professional  interest  and  grou:th — effort  to  keep  up  to  date  and  improve. 
26.  Use  of  English — vocabulary,  grammar,  ease  of  expression. 

III.  School  management  includes  n>echanical  and  routine  factors. 

29.  Carr   of  routine — saving  time  and   energy   by    reducing   frequently   recurring 

details  to  mechanical  organisation. 

30.  Discipline   {goreming  «JU/I)— <^haracter  of  order  maintained  and  skiU  sbowD 

in  maintaining  it. 

IV.  Technique  of  teaching  Includes  skill  in  actual  teaching  and  in  the  conduct 

of  the  recltatlt>n. 

81.  Deflniteness  and  clearness  of  aim — of  each  lesson  and  of  the  work  Jis  a  whole. 

82.  Skill  in  hahtt   formation — skill   in   establishing  specific,   automatic  response 

quickly  and  permanently ;  drill. 
33.  Skill   in   stimulating   thought — giving   opportunity    for   and    direction   in  le- 

flective  thinking. 
84.  Skill  in  teaching  how  to  •fudj/— ^establishing  economical  and  efllcient  habits 

of  study. 
.15.  Skill  in  questioning — character  and  distribution  of  questions ;  replie«  elicited. 

36.  Clioice  of  subject  matter — skill  with  which  the  teacher  selects  the  material 

of  instruction  to  suit  the  Interests,  abilities,  and  needs  of  the  class. 

37.  Organization  of  subject  matter — the  lesson  plan  and  the  system  in  which  the 

subject  matter  is  presented. 

39.  Skill    in   m-otivoting   work — arousing    interest   and    giving   pupils   proper-  in- 

centives for  work. 

40.  Attention    to    individual    needs — teacher's    care    for    individual    differences, 

peculiarities,  and  difficulties.' 

V.  Renults  include  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  above  conditions  and  skill. 

41.  Attention  and  response  of  the  class — extent  to  which   all   of  the  class  are 

interested  in  the  essential  part  of  the  lesson  and  respond  to  the  ilemand* 
made  on  them. 

42.  Growth  of  pupils  in  subject  matter — shown  by  pupUs*  ability  to  do  work  of 

advanced  class  and  to  meet  more  successfully  whatever  tests  are  made  of 
their  school  work. 

43.  General  development  of  pupils — increase  in   pupils*  ability  and   power  along 

lines  other  than  those  of  subject  matter. 

44.  Stimulation  of  community — effect  on   life  of  the  community,   tending  to  ini- 

prove  or  stimulate  its  various  activities. 

45.  Moral  influcn<'e — extent   to   which   the  teacher   raises   the  moral  tone  of  the 

pupils  or  of  thp  school. 
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Some  such  standards  would  make  it  clear  to  teachers  what  is 
expected  of  them.  It  has  happened  that  teachers  have  failed  of 
reelection  and  have  not  known  why.  If  the  principal  would  estab- 
lish certain  standards,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  point  out 
wherein  a  teacher  has  failed.  If  there  are  no  standards,  the  teacher 
can  easily  defend  herself  by.  saying,  "  I  did  not  know  that  I  was 
expected  to  do  this." 

Besides  subjective  standards  there  should  be  objective  ones,  a 
number  of  which  have  been  prepared  and  are  in  common  use.  By 
using  such  tests  a  principal  has  a  measure  for  comparing  results 
within  his  school  system  and  with  other  school  systems  in  arithmetic, 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  a  few  other  subjects.  If,  for  instance, 
the  pupils  of  one  teacher  fall  below  the  standard  score  in  an  arith- 
metic test  and  fail  to  make  the  progress  that  they  should  in  a  defi- 
nite period,  the  principal  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  something 
is  wrong,  that  the  course  of  study  is  not  suited  to  the  age  and 
grade  of  the  pupils  or  that  the  teaching  is  inferior.  Such  test  will 
help  the  principal  diagnose.  In  a  recent  school  survey  it  was  found 
that  the  score  made  in  speUing  was  below  standard  in  practically 
every  grade.  The  cause  of  the  poor  showing  was  found  to  be  in  the 
method  of  selecting  the  words  for  study  rather  than  in  the  methods 
of  teaching,  which  were  considered  good.  Unusual  instead  of  com- 
mon words  were  as  a  rule  selected  by  the  teachers,  with  the  result 
that  the  children  failed  on  a  list  of  words  in  common  use. 

Remits  of  stwadaxd  tests. — Several  principals  and  others  who 
l^elieve  in  much  drill  in  arithmetic  and  other  subjects  say  that  stand- 
ard tests  have  been  eye  openers,  in  that  they  have  proved  that  drill 
in  abstract  work  beyond  a  certain  point  is  not  only  futile,  but  that 
it  actually  reduces  accuracy,  and  that  much  drill  in  the  tables  and 
combinations,  while  it  gives  a  higher  speed,  affects  accuracy  but 
slightly  and  is  pretty  sure  to  be  fatal  to  a  proper  growth  of  reason- 
ing. These  tests  have  helped  to  show  that  good  results  in  learning 
number  combinations,  acquiring  skill  in  penmanship,  and  other 
mechanical  subjects  depend  more  upon  the  method  of  drill  than 
upon  the  amount.  Such  tests  should  be  used  only  as  a  means  of 
diagnosing. 

The  value  of  such  tests  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Pupils,  teachers,  and  principals  are  enabled  to  see  how  far 
each  pupil  has  progressed  and  where  he  is  with  regard  to  grade 
standard. 

2.  Individual  differences  of  pupils  in  the  same  grade  may  be 
strikingly  portrayed. 

8.  The  particular  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  individual  pupils 
may  be  discovered. 
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4.  A  teacher  learns  where  to  economize  in  drill  and  the  best 
methods  to  use  in  drill. 

5.  Principals  and  teachers  may  see  how  their  schools  compare 
with  others. 

Having  made  a  study  of  classroom  instruction  by  means  of  ob- 
servation and  by  standard- tests,  the  principal  is  then  ready  to  pre- 
scribe. Supervision  is  more  than  inspection,  more  than  diagnosis. 
A  principal  who  gets  no  further  than  this  may  be  likened  to  a 
physician  who  diagnoses  a  case  and  then  fails  to  prescribe,  which  is 
as  bad  as  prescribing  without  diagnosing.  If  teachers  are  using  poor 
methods,  if  results  fall  below  standard,  a  remedy  must  be  pre- 
scribed. There  must  be  constructive  not  destructive  criticism;  do, 
not  don't.  In  fact  often  the  least  said  about  the  faults  of  a  teacher, 
the  better.  To  mention  a  fault  may  make  a  teacher  self-conscious 
and  cause  her  to  think  first  of  how  not  to  do,  instead  of  how  to  do. 
That  supervision  is  not  effective  "  which  observes  only  the  faults,  sets 
them  down  in  a  notebook,  learns  them  by  rote,  and  then  casts  them 
into  the  teacher's  teeth."  Pupils  do  not  learn  to  spell  by  seeing  words 
incorrectly  spelled  or  by  first  thinking  of  an  incorrect  spelling.  So  it 
is  with  teachers  in  using  methods  of  teaching.  A  fault  is  best 
eradicated  by  substitution,  by  substituting  a  good  method  for  a  poor 
one.  To  lead  a  teacher  to  do  this  is  the  difficult  part,  yet  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  part  in  supervision. 

Several  methods  by  which  a  principal  can  help  teachers  may  be 
suggested.  The  private  conference  to  discuss  the  teacher's  own 
particular  problems  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  methods.  If  a 
supervisor  has  made  careful  note  of  her  methods  of  instruction,  he 
can  without  mere  faultfinding  lead  her  to  do  some  thinking.  Many  of 
the  foolish  practices  in  teaching  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
does  not  have  any  guiding  principles,  or  else  does  not  apply  them 
when  face  to  face  with  a  class  of  real  boys  and  girls.  If  a  principal 
will  make  use  of  the  teacher's  problems,  he  can  help  her  grow.  He 
might  tell  her  what  to  do  in 'a  particular  case,  but  to  have  her  grow  in 
power  he  should  lead  her  to  discover  what  to  do,  to  discover  guiding 
principles  in  teaching  and  classroom  management. 

Besides  the  private  conference  there  should  be  the  grade  meeting, 
but  in  a  small  school  system  there  are  so  few  teachers  teaching  the 
same  grade  that  such  meetings  would  in  many  instances  be  nothing 
more  than  private  conferences.  Teachers  of  two  or  three  grades 
should,  however,  be  called  together  from  time  to  time  so  that  the 
third-grade  teacher,  say,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  aims  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  grades,  and  so 
that  the  second-grade  teacher  might  become  acquainted  with  what 
the  first  and  third  grades  are  doing.  Such  meetings  tend  to  make 
a  teacher  more  than  merely  a  teacher  of  a  first  or  second  grade.    She 
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realizes  more  clearly  that  her  work  is  only  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  and  in  order  to  teach  intelligently  she  should  know  what  the 
whole  scheme  is.  Without  such  meetings  a  third-grade  teacher,  for 
example,  is  not  likely  to  know  what  her  children  read  in  the  first  and 
second  grades  nor  the  amount  or  kind  of  number  work  done.  If 
she  has  these  facts,  she  can  better  observe  the  dictum :  "  Proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  related  unknown." 

The  teachers'  meeting,  where  all  the  teachers  assemble,  has  a  place 
in  every  school  system,  and  especially  in  the  smaller  systems,  where 
there  are  no  building  or  ward  principals.  At  such  meetings  topics 
bearing  upon  general  classroom  management,  general  principles  of 
teaching,  and  new  movements  in  education  should  be  discussed  by  the 
principal  and  teachers,  by  the  principal  from  another  village,  by  the 
county  superintendent,  or  by  a  normal-school  principal  or  teacher,  or 
by  a  college  professor  of  education.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  some 
teacher  review  a  school-magazine  article  or  a  book  on  education. 
The  general  meeting  can  profitably  be  made  a  seminar,  with  the  prin- 
cipal in  charge. 

Another  type  of  meeting  may  be  suggested — the  nonprofessional — 
which  adds  variety  and  tends  to  have  the  teacher  look  away  from  his 
work  to  other  interests.  At  such  meetings  topics  of  the  day  may  be 
discussed.  Some  one — as  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  banker,  the  mer- 
chant— may  be  invited  to  talk  of  his  profession  or  business.  A  mu- 
sical and  literary  program  adds  interest.  There  may  be  a  social  hour 
over  the  teacups.  Teachers'  meetings  should  not  be  confined  wholly 
to  "shop  talk." 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  these  types  of  confer- 
ences or  teachers'  meetings  as  a  means  of  improving  teaching  practice, 
provided  they  have  a  high  aim  and  emphasize  principles  rather  than 
devices,  though  a  discussion  of  devices  has  a  place  if  the  underlying 
principle  is  discovered. 

A  principal  should  give  much  time  to  preparing  for  a  teachers' 
meeting.  He  should  try  to  formulate  the  aims  to  be  attained.  If  he 
does  not  make  such  preparation  and  comes  to  a  meeting  without 
having  given  it  any  thought,  it  will  do  harm  rather  than  good.  There 
will  be  no  interest.  Teachers'  meetings  can  be  made  inspiring  instead 
of  stultifying,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  thought  and  planning 
expended  upon  them. 

Another  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  instruction  is  a  care- 
fully planned  course  of  study.  If  there  is  no  coimty  or  State  course, 
the  principal,  with  the  assistance  of  his  teachers,  should  work  out 
a  course.  If  there  is  a  county  or  State  course,  it  is  usually  very  gen- 
eral and  somewhat  lacking  in  necessary  detail.  Such  courses,  how- 
ever, usually  afford  a  good  basis  upon  which  a  principal  may  build. 
A  course  of  study  worked  out  in  considerable  detail  is  as  necessary  for 
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the  guidance  of  a  teacher  as  a  blue  print  is  for  a  mechanic.  If  such 
course  is  provided,  it  will  promote  good  teaching  in  many  ways, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  By  giving  as  explicit 
direction  as  possible  regarding  the  aim  and  purposes  of  teaching  the 
several  subjects ;  by  organizing  the  subject  matter  around  topics  se- 
lected by  specialists  in  the  several  subjects  as  of  greatest  importance, 
in  order  that  teachers  may  not  waste  time  in  nonessentials,  and  in 
order  that  time  may  be  saved  by  correlation  whenever  possible;  by 
including  suggestive  lessons  illustrating  the  fundamental  principles 
in  the  methods  suggested ;  by  indicating  materials  available  for  sup- 
plementing and  illustrating  the  text;  by  including  suggestive  out- 
lines for  teaching  such  subjects  as  geography  and  history. 

In  a  small  school  system  such  course  can  be  planned  with  the  assist- 
ance of  all  the  teachers.  No  better  seminar  topic  could  be  suggested 
for  a  year's  work  in  teachers'  meetings  than  that  of  ''  working  out 
a  course  of  study,"  or  syllabus.  Nothing  else  would  tend  more  to 
give  the  teachers  a  broader  vision  of  their  work.  Much  reading 
would  be  necessary.  This  would  afford  a  motive  for  reading  edu- 
cational literature.  The  principal  should,  of  course,  direct  the  lines 
of  study  in  preparing  a  course  of  study  in  which  all  the  teachers 
take  part,  and  at  its  completion  his  would  be  the  last  word.  A  cau- 
tion is  necessary.  After  a  course  of  study  has  been  prepared,  it 
should  not  be  considered  final  or  good  for  all  time.  No  sooner  has  a 
course  of  study  been  formulated  than  it  must  be  revised.  In  other 
words,  the  course  of  study  should  be  changing  as  our  knowledge  of 
the  child  becomes  more  nearly  perfect  and  as  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  the  community  and  of  the  country  change. 

Another  means  of  improving  instruction  is  for  the  principal  to 
prepare  a  few  questions  for  an  occasional  examination  of  the  pupils. 
The  term  examination  is  no  longer  popular,  from  the  fact  that  exami- 
nations have  too  often  been  the  sole  mode  of  judging  whether  a  pupil 
should  be  promoted.  The  chief  function  of  an  examination  question 
list  is  to  help  give  direction  to  the  teaching. 

If  the  teacher  makes  the  teaching  of  geography  and  history  a  mere 
mechanical  process  by  asking  the  pupils  to  commit  to  memory 
numerous  facts  without  bringing  out  their  relation,  a  properly  pre- 
pared set  of  questions  will  awaken  the  teacher  to  the  fact  that  ber 
pupils  know  nothing  about  the  subject.  As  soon  as  a  teacher  dis- 
covers the  type  of  question  that  the  principal  asks  she  will  begin  to 
use  the  same  type  in  her  teaching.  Many  teachers  who  are  teadung 
unrelated  facts  are  doing  so  because  their  principal  asks  for  such  in 
all  the  examination  questions.  If  he  would  frame  his  questions  so  as 
to  call  for  an  organization  of  the  facts  or  to  call  for  some  applica- 
tion it  would  not  be  long  until  the  teachers  would  give  up  the  habit 
of  asking  for  detached  facts.    In  this  connection  it  must  be  empba- 
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sused  that  a  principal  should  not  give  these  examinations  as  tests 
for  the  promotion  of  pupils.  They  may  in  a  general  way  be  taken 
into  consideration  but  not  as  counting  entirely,  or  as  a  half  or  a 
fourth. 

Still  another  method  of  improving  teachers  in  service  is  for  the 
principal  and  teachers  to  make  a  survey  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
community.  One  of  the  reasons  many  teachers  fail  is  because  they 
do  not  understand  the  community  in  which  they  are  teaching.  In 
another  section  suggestions  are  presented  regarding  the  making  of 
school  and  community  surveys. 

In  general  a  principal  may  aid  his  teachers  by  holding  private 
conferences  with  teachers  by  grade  meetings,  by  general  teachers' 
meetings,  by  working  out  a  course  of  study  with  the  assistance  of 
the  teachers,  by  giving  an  occasional  test  made  up  of  questions  that 
involve  the  use  of  the  facts  learned,  and  by  making  a  survey  of  the 
schools  and  the  community  with  the  cooperation  of  the  teacher.  The 
principal  can  thus  help  his  teachers  if  he  does  not  rank  her  along 
with  the  factory  girl  who  feeds  pieces  of  metal  into  a  machine  and 
sees  only  one  small  part  of  the  finished  product.  They  should  be 
considered  just  as  capable  of  grasping  general  principles  of  teach- 
ing and  of  applying  them  to  specific  problems  as  the  supervisor 
himself.  When  a  principal  views  in  this  way  his  work  of  super- 
vising teachers,  he  has  made  a  good  beginning; 

INTERESTING  THE  COMMUNITY. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  principals  of  village  schools 
asking  for  a  list  of  problems  they  mofet  often  meet  nearly  every 
principal  said  that  one  of  his  great  problems  is,  "How  to  interest 
the  community  in  its  schools."  It  is  evident  that,  unless  a  com- 
munity takes  an  interest  in  its  schools,  the  stream  of  revenue  does 
not  flow  freely,  teachers  are  poofly  paid,  the  teaching  is  of  poor 
quality,  discipline  is  difficult,  attendance  is  poor,  and  so  on. 

In  order  to  have  a  village  interested  in  its  schools  the  principal 
must  be  awake.  He  must  take  an  active  part  in  all  community 
affaiVs  and  be  a  leader  of  educational  thought. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  the  village  school  principal  is 
to  be  a  leader  in  the  improvement  of  educational  conditions.  In 
too  many  instances  he  is  content  to  close  the  school  building  after 
the  day's  work  and  then  to  drift  along  with  the  sluggish  current  of 
village  thought  in  educational  and  other  subjects.  Village  com- 
munity life  is  simple,  but  in  most  instances  the  members  do  not 
work  together.  An  organizer  and  director  of  social  and  educa- 
tional life  is  needed.  The  principal  of  the  village  school  district, 
154724**— 20— BoU.  86 3 
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whether  it  embraces  the  village  proper  or  the  entire  community, 
should  be  more  than  a  pedagogue.  He  should  be  an  educator  in 
every  sense  of  the  term,  a  community  leader,  not  a  follower,  a  guide 
setting  up  ideals  of  accomplishment. 

A  word  of  caution  is  needed,  however.  Some  village  school  prin- 
cipals in  attempting  to  be  leaders  try  to  do  everything  themselves. 
A  good  leader  has  others  do  the  work.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  soon 
be  broken  down  under  a  mass  of  detail.  If,  for  instance,  the  prin- 
cipal wishes  to  have  community  meetings,  it  is  not  necessary  that  be 
be  president  of  the  community  organization.  The  best  plan  is  to 
have  some  member  made  president.  The  more  persons  that  can  be 
set  to  work,  the  better.  Then,  too,  if  the  principal  attempts  to  do 
everything  himself,  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  the  community  is  not 
developed.  If  the  principal  should  leave  the  community,  no  leaders 
would  have  been  developed.  The  work  of  the  community  leader  is 
to  develop  leaders. 

The  business  man  is  the  first  person  that  the  village  school  prin- 
cipal should  attempt  to  interest.  There  are  very  few  business  m^i 
who  will  not  gladly  support  the  schools  if  they  are  shown  why  more 
money  should  be  expended.  Many  principals  fail  because  they  do 
not  take  the  time  or  think  it  necessary  to  interest  business  men  in 
the  schools  by  means  of  school  facts.  One  principal  reports  that 
he  interested  the  business  men  in  his  village  by  asking  them  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  He  invited  them 
to  send  him  a  full  statement  on  the  following  points : 

In  what  respect  do  you  find  the  pupils  employed  by  you  to  be 
deficient?  State  fully  and  frankly  the  weaknesses  of  the  public- 
school  product.  What  suggestion  can  you  give  to  help  us  in  our 
work?  According  to  the  report  of  that  principal,  considerable 
interest  was  manifested  by  the  business  men,  who  are  now  speaking 
with  approval  of  the  work  of  the  schools. 

A  village  principal  should  be  a  member  of  the  business  man's  club 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  in  charge  of  the  principal  business  in  the 
village,  the  management  of  its  schools.  In  a  rural  community  the 
principal  should  affiliate  himself  with  farmers'  organizations  and 
take  part  in  farmers'  institutes  and  other  meetings  of  the  farmers. 

Another  method  of  interesting  a  community  in  its  schools  is  pub- 
licity. A  principal  who  is  managing  a  village  system  of  schools 
need  not  fear  to  turn  on  the  searchlight  in  regard  to  school  expendi- 
tures. The  sentiment  is  growing  that  the  public  should  know  how 
its  money  is  expended  and  what  the  results  are.  There  is  no  other 
way  in  a  democracy. 

Few  village  school  principals  publish  school  reports  in  pamphlet 
form  for  distribution  among  the  taxpayers  of  the  community.    Such 
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reports  would  be  helpful.  If,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  publish 
an  annual  report,  the  facts  that  would  be  embodied  in  such  report 
should  be  published  in  the  local  and  county  newspapers.  Even  if  a 
report  is  published,  the  newspaper  should  be  used  to  give  wider 
publicity  to  the  facts  in  the  report.  Some  of  the  facts  that  should 
be  embodied  in  a  village  school  report  are  listed  on  page  37. 

A  principal  misses  a  great  opportunity  if  he  does  not  use  the 
local  and  county  newspapers  to  keep  his  schools  before  the  public. 
Several  principals  have  cooperated  with  editors  of  the  local  news- 
papers in  an  occasional  educational  issue.  Many  newspapers  are 
glad  to  publish  the  names  of  the  pupils  who  were  not  absent  from 
school  during  the  month.  All  school  entertainments  and  commu- 
nity activities  of  the  schools  should  be  noted.  The  gist  of  papers 
presented  at  teachers'  meetings  should  be  published.  If  a  school  man 
from  another  village,  the  county  superintendent,  a  college  president, 
or  a  normal  school  principal  visits  the  schools,  the  fact  should  be 
noted  and  if  he  addresses  the  teachers  or  pupils  the  important 
points  should  be  given  to  the  press.  If  any  teachers  are  pursuing 
university  extension  courses  or  attending  summer  schools,  the  fact 
should  be  made  known.  This  will  show  the  public  that  the  teachers 
are  progressive.  By  publishing  a  list  of  teachers  taking  advanced 
work  in  academic  or  professional  subjects  and  by  commending  them 
for  this,  some  of  those  who  have  been  inclined  to  stand  still  may  feel 
that  they,  too,  should  become  more  progressive. 

Some  principals,  however,  object  to  using  the  newspapers  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  advertising  themselves.  A  principal  who  was 
complaining  about  lack  of  interest  among  the  parents  of  his  town, 
when  asked  whether  he  reported  the  progress  and  needs  of  the 
schools  through  the  local  paper  replied  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
advertising  himself.  He  failed  to  grasp  the  idea  that  school  news 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  boosting  a  principal,  but  to  keep  the  schools 
before  the  public  and  to  call  attention  to  their  needs  so  that  they 
may  become  more  efficient. 

In  at  least  one  school  the  principal  addresses  a  monthly  mimeo- 
graphed letter  to  the  parents.  In  these  letters  he  discusses,  among 
other  things,  the  necessity  of  punctuality,  regular  attendance,  and 
methods  of  preventing  diseases  among  school  children. 

That  the  schools  can  work  to  advantage  through  women's  civic  im- 
provement clubs  and  through  parent-teacher  associations  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated.  Such  chibs  are  often  instrumental  in 
helping  to  broaden  the  scope  of  village  school  work,  as  in  the  in- 
troduction of  courses  in  manual  training  and  home  economics. 

Special  visiting  days  for  parents  and  school  exhibits  may  be  men- 
tioned as  other  means  of  helping  arouse  interest  in  the  schools. 
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THE  SBLF-SURVEY. 

Previous  mention  has  been  made  of  the  necessity  of  keepini;  tiie 
public  informed  regarding  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  schools. 

In  order  to  present  these  facts  the  principal  must  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  every  phase  of  his  schools  and  of  the  community. 
Many  of  the  city  and  State  school  systems  have  been  surveyed  by 
persons  employed  especially  for  the  purpose.  Since  few  villages  have 
funds  available  to  pay  for  the  services  or  even  the  expenses  of  a 
committee  of  experts,  there  have  been  few  surveys  of  village  schools. 
The  fact  that  no  funds  are  available  for  such  work  need  not  prevent 
a  village  school  principal  from  making  a  survey  of  his  school  system. 
Every  principal  should  himself  conduct  a  continuous  survey  to  dis- 
cover the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  his  school,  and  to  invent  means 
for  strengthening  the  weak  points  and  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
schools  to  meet  community  needs.  Possibly  principals  in  several 
villages  could  form  a  group,  and  by  cooperating  render  one  another 
much  valuable  assistance.  If,  for  instance,  10  principals  were  to  co- 
operate in  making  a  study  of  classroom  achievements,  school  attendr 
ance,  retardation,  unit  costs,  etc.,  norms  could  be  established  for  these 
10  villages.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  a  group  of  principals 
to  make  a  survey  of  these  schools  with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of 
the  school  of  education  of  the  State  university  or  of  some  other  uni- 
versity. When  the  surv'^ey  is  completed,  it  would  be  possible  for  each 
principal  to  see  how  his  school  varies  from  the  norm  in  unit  costs, 
etc.,  and  to  discover  ways  of  improving  his  school.  The  teachers  in 
the  village  should  be  enlisted  in  a  self -survey  of  the  schools  so  that 
they  may  become  better  acquainted  with  conditions  and  not  be  mere 
teachers  of  a  certain  grade. 

Several  illustrations  of  self-surveys  in  small  school  systems  may  be 
given.  The  report  of  the  principal  of  schools  at  Curwensville,  Pa., 
shows  what  is  possible  for  a  principal  in  a  small  town  to  do  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public  evidence  of  what  the  schools  are  doing  and  of  their 
needs.  The  principal,  in  his  report,  explains  as  follows  why  he  made 
a  survey  of  his  schools : 

Due  to  the  severe  criticism  thrust  into  the  ears  of  school  officials,  both  as  to 
our  own  as  well  as  to  schools  generally,  we  were  very  much  interested  to  learn 
the  true  condition  in  Curwensville.  We  firmly  believe  in  surveys,  but  in  a 
small  city  school  system  it  Is  almost  beyond  the  financial  grasp  to  hire  an  ex- 
pert. So  we  determined  to  conduct  an  investigation  and  deal  with  problenm  as 
best  we  could. 

Among  the  points  investigated  and  reported  upon  were  age  distri- 
bution of  pupils,  promotion,  medical  inspection,  achievements  of 
pupils  as  determined  by  standard  tests,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  and  costs. 
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An  interesting  example  of  an  effort  of  a  small  public-school  system 
to  *' survey''  itself  is  found  in  "A  Study:  The  Dansville  (N.  Y.) 
High  School,"  by  the  supervising  principal.  This  investigation  con- 
sumed about  16  months  of  the  principal's  spare  time  and  grew  out 
of  his  feeling  that  the  high  school  was  not  doing  its  proper  work  in 
comparison  with  the  high  schools  in  neighboring  villages  about  the 
size  of  Dansville.  When  the  work,  which  was  aided  to  some  extent 
by  the  teachers  in  the  school,  was  completed  it  was  presented  to  the 
board  of  education,  by  whose  order  it  was  published,  so  that  it  might 
be  presented  to  the  public. 

The  study  led  to  11  conclusions,  which  were  offered  not  as  "a 
progi*am  for  immediate"  action,  but  as  "a  sort  of  guide  for  the 
future."  These  conclusions  pointed  out  the  need  of  increasing  the 
salary  scale  of  teachers;  a  good  library  in  or  near  the  school  building 
to  supplement  the  work  in  the  grades,  and  particularly  that  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools;  the  addition  of  a  teacher  trained  in 
giving  tests  for  mental  deficiency ;  the  addition  of  a  department  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  in  home  making;  readjustment  of 
the  curriculum ;  the  appointment  of  supervisors  of  play ;  more  active 
concern  about  medical  inspection;  frequent  parents'  meetings;  the 
organization  of  a  group  of  mothers  of  children  in  the  lower  grades; 
a  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  by  broadening  the  work  of  the  night 
school;  and  enlarging  the  district  so  as  to  increase  the  school 
revenue. 

If  every  principal  were  to  make  a  similar  study  of  his  school 
system  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the 
development  of  his  schools. 

Outline  for  self -survey. — A  principal  undertaking  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  his  schools  will  find  the  following  outline  helpful.  Part  I 
suggests  points  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  school  itself  and 
Part  II  the  points  to  be  studied  regarding  the  community : 

Part  I.  The  Schools. 

I.  Efficiency  of  the  fichools, 

1.  How  the  school  holds  pupils. 

a.  Number  of  children  14  to  18  years  of  age  In  vlUage  and  per  cent 
in  school. 

h.  Number  of  children  6  to  :14  years  of  age  in  village  and  per  cent 
in  school. 

C  Ratio  of  pupils  above  compulsory  age  limit  to  those  below  it.  How 
this  ratio  has  changed  during  the  past  five  years, 

4,  Number  of  pupils  for  each  100  beginners  dropping  out  of  school,  at 
each  age,  at  each  grade ;  number  of  those  leaving  to  enter  school 
elsewhere;  number  for  other  causes. 

6.  Per  cent  of  those  entering  the  first  grade  who  complete  the  ele- 
mentary-school course;  the  high-school  course. 
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I.  Etfloiency  of  the  Schools — Oontiqued. 

1.'  How  the  school  holds  pupils — Continued. 

/.  Per  cent  of  those  completing  the  elementary  schools  to  enter  high 
school. 

g.  Per  cent  of  those  entering  high  school  to  complete  the  course. 

h.  Per  ceit  of  high-school  graduates  who  enter  college;  standing  in 
college. 

i.  Regularity  of  attendance.  Average  daily  attendance  based  on 
number  belonging;  average  daily  attendance  based  on  enroll- 
ment; average  daily  attendance  based  on  school  population. 

j.  How  school  has  improved  during  past  five  years  in  holding  chil- 
dren in  school. 

2.  Progress  of  pupils  through  the  scliool. 

a.  Per  cent  of  children  of  normal  age  for  grade. 
6.  Per  cent  of  children  over  age  for  grade. 

c.  Per  cent  of  children  under  age  for  grade. 

d.  Per  cent  who  fall  of  promotion  in  first  grade,  second  grade,  etc. 

e.  Per  cent  of  failures  in  the  different  subjects. 

f.  Number  of  years  it  takes  each  pupil  to  complete  the  course  of  study. 

g.  Kind  of  work  done  by  pupils  repeating  a  grade  in  subjects  in  which 

they  failed  and  in  subjects  passed. 
h.  Causes    of   failures:    Irregular    attendance,    frequent    changes    of 

schools,  etc. 
i.  How  to  lessen  retardation. 
/.  How  much  retardation  has  been  reduced  during  past  five  years. 

3.  How  instruction  in  the  schools  reacts  upon  the  home  and  lives  of  the 

pupils,  especially  instruction  in  music,  art,  literature,  manual  training, 
and  domestic  science. 

4.  What  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  high  school  within  the  past 

5  or  10  years  are  doing;  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  grammar 
school ;  those  who  left  the  grades  without  graduating ;  those  who  left 
high  school  without  graduating. 

5.  Ability  of  pupils  in  different  subjects  as  determined  by  standard  tests. 

6.  Strong  and  weak  points  in  teaching  as  determined  by  classroom  visi- 

tation. 

7.  How  pupirs  time  is  economized  through  course  of  study  and  through 

classroom  methods. 

8.  What  the  school  is  doing  to  direct  pupils  toward  vocations.    What  more 

can  it  do? 

9.  Provisions  for  exceptional  children. 

II.  Administration  and  Supervision. 

1.  Cost  per  pupil  in  elementary  school  and  high  school.     Compare  with 

cost  In  other  villages. 

2.  Cost  per  pupil  recitation  in  high  school,  in  the  elementary  school. 

3.  Amount  of  real  wealth  In  village  for  every  dollar  spent  for  school  main- 

tenance.    Compare  with  other  villages. 

4.  Assessed  valuation  is  what  part  of  actual  valuation?     Compare  with 

other  villages. 

5.  Present  tax  rate  for  schools. 

6.  Bonded  indebtedness  for  schools  and  for  other  purposes. 

7.  Amount  of  local  school  tax  paid  by  owners  of  real  estate  whose  assessed 

valuation  is  $5,000  or  more. 

8.  Per  cent  qt  total  school  moneys  received  from  State,  county,  and  village. 
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II.  Administration  and  SuperviaUnir— Continued. 

9.  Per  cent  of  school  moneys  paid  by  business  not  owned  principally  by 
citizens — ^as  railroads  and  industrial,  mining,  and  commercial  en- 
terprises. 

1(X  Possibility  and  feasibility  of  extending  village  school  district  so  that 
small  country  schools  may  be  consolidated  with  village  schools. 

11.  Authority  and  duties  of  prlncipaL  List  of  things  principal  does  in 
course  of  a  week. 

III.  Teachers. 

1.  Academic  preparation. 

2.  Professional  preparation. 

3.  Number  of  years  of  experience  within  system ;  in  other  systems. 

4.  Ways  in  which  teachers  are  Improving  themselves.    What  principal  can 

do  to  help  them  improve. 

5.  Per  cent  of  teachers  leaving  the  school  system  each  year  and  cause 

for  leaving. 

6.  Salary  schedule:  How   it   tends   to   make   teachers  progressive.    How 

salary  schedules  compare  with  those  in  other  villages. 

IV.  Buildmgs.^ 

1.  Heating  and  ventilation. 

2.  Lighting. 

3.  Seating. 

4.  Equipment 

5.  How  adapted  to  community  use. 

6.  Janitorial  service. 

V.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

1.  Are  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  standard? 

2.  The  schools*  responsibility  for  the  health  of  children. 

3.  Medical  .inspection  and  school-nurse  service. 

Part  II. — The  Community. 

I.  The  People, 

1.  Racial  and  national  elements. 

2.  What  the  people  do   for  a   living.     List  of  occupations   and   number 

engaged  in  each. 

a.  Education  and  training  required  for  occupations  in  the  community. 

b.  How  much  of  this  is  provided  by  the  schooL 
8.  Social  and  recreational  life. 

o.  Of  young  children. 

6.  Of  high-school  boys  and  girls. 

c.  Of  young  men  and  women  no  longer  in  school. 

d.  Of  adults. 

e.  Amount  spent  on  amusements,  moving-picture  shows,  etc.    Compare 

with  amount  spent  on  schools. 
/.  Provision  for  recreational  activities  through  public  library,  lecture 
courses,    clubs,   Boy    Scouts,   Campfire   Girls,   community   music, 
dramatics. 

II.  Extent  of  Village  Community, 

1.  Population  within  village  corporation. 

2.  Population  outside  corporate  limits   using  village   as  trading  center, 

church  center,  school  center. 

^  This  outline  for  a  building  surrey  is  very  general.    The  person  making  a  study  of  the 
school  building  should  provide  himself  with  a  Standard  Building  Score  Card. 
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The  principal  who  makes  a  study  of  some  or  all  of  the  points 
suggested  in  the  foregoing  outline  will  have  something  concrete  to 
present  to  his  school  board  and  to  the  public.  If,  for  instance,  the 
school  is  now  holding  pupils  better  than  it  has  been,  the  fact  should 
be  shown.  Unless  the  principal  collects  such  data  and  tabulates 
them,  he  does  not  know  whether  the  holding  power  of  his  school  is 
improving. 

Tables  and  graphs  should  be  presented  to  help  impress  the  facts 
upon  the  minds  of  the  school  board  and  of  the  public. 

Tables  for  a  school  report  or  self -survey. — The,  following  illus- 
trates the  type  of  table  that  a  principal  may  well  include  in  his 
annual  report. 

A  table  and  a  graph  showing  the  distribution  of  attendance  is 
much  better  than  a  statement  showing  what  per  cent  the  attendance 
is  of  the  enrollment.    The  table  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 
Distribution  of  attendance. 


Period  of  attendance. 


Boys. 


Giris. 


Total. 


Percent 
of  whole 
number. 


Attending  less  than  10  days 

10  to  19  days 

20  to  20  days 

30  to  39  days 

(And  so  on  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.) 


Total  (equal  enrollment  for  term). 


Comparison  should  be  made  with  attendance  of  previous  years. 

In  many  schools  few  teachers  know  what  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
fail  by  grades  in  the  diflferent  subjects.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts 
wouW  assist  in  formulating  a  course  of  study.  If,  for  instance,  20 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  second  grade  fail  in  arithmetic  and 
6  per  cent  in  reading,  it  is  evident  that  something  is  wrong.  The 
promotion  rate  for  the  school  should  be  known.  If  on  an  average 
90  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  promoted,  only  478  out  of  1,000  children 
entering  the  first  grade  would  go  through  the  eight  grades  without 
failing. 

The  table  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

Per  cent  failures  by  /ftudies  and  grades. 


Pupils. 


Reading. 


Spelling. 


Language.  Arithmetio. 


History.     GtKigraphy. 


HFTH  GRADE.' 


[Boys.. 
B{  Girls., 

iToiai.. 

I  Boys.. 
A{  Girls.. 

(Total. 


Per  cent  of  failures  on  enroll* 
mcnt  for  term 


'  The  same  fcMin  may  >>c  used  for  other  grades. 
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A  similar  table  should  be  prepal^d  to  show  per  cent  of  failures  in 
the  several  high-school  subjects. 

Another  table  showing  nonpromotion  by  grades  and  causes  should 
be  prepared  thus: 

Nonpromotion,  hp  grades  and  causes. 


Pupns. 

Irregular 
attendance. 

defects. 

Personal 
illness. 

Mental  In- 
capacity. 

Indiffer- 
ence. 

GRADE.l 

Bovs 

H 

Girls 1 ' ■ 

Total ' ' 

Boys 1 1 ' 

A 

offite ' ' 

Total 

Q] 
IV 

Bovs 

1                     1      .             . 

land  total  Girls 

Total 

1                     1 

iroeot  of  total 

* 

1 

1 

*  Same  form  fw  each  grade. 

In  compiling  the  age-grade  data,  children  of  the  first  grade  6  and 
7  years  of  age  are  considered  normal;  all  8  years  of  age  and  over, 
over  age.  In  the  second  grade,  children  under  7  years  of  age  are 
considered  under  age;  all  7  and  8  years  of  age,  normal;  and  all  9 
or  more  years  of  age,  over  age ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  grades.  A 
table  should  be  prepared  showing  the  per  cent  under  age,  normal, 
and  over  age ;  also  a  table  showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren over  age  in  two  and  three  or  more  years.  These  data  should 
be  compared  with  like  data  for  several  years  previous  to  see  to  what 
extent  retardation  has  been  reduced. 

The  following  are  forms  for  tabulating  other  data  regarding  a 
village  school  system : 

Enrollment^  promotions,  nonpromotion,  h[/  grades. 


Pupils. 


.  grade.* 


A. 


Total. 


Total,  all 
grades. 


Enrollment  for  term : 

In  division  f«  first  time 

Previously  in  division 

Leaving  school 

Enrollment  at  date  of  this  report 

Per  cent  enrollment  at  date  on  enrollment  for  term. 
Promotions: 

Per  cent  on  enrollment  at  date 

Per  cent  on  enrollment  for  term 

Nanpromot  ions : 

From  in  division  first  t Imc 

Prom  previousl V  in  division 

Per  cent  nonpromotions  on  enrollment  at  date 

Ver  cent  nonpromotions  on  enrollment  for  term .... 


1  Similar  columns  to  be  inserted  for  all  other  grades. 
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A  permanent  record  card  should  be  on  file  showing  certain  facts 
regarding  each  pupil.    The  following  form  is  suggested : 


Elementaey  School  Record  System— Promotion  Record. 

choolto 
be  filled 
is  made 
d  sent  to 

(a) 
School. 

(b) 
Date 
of  ad- 
mis- 
sion. 

(c) 
Age  Sept.  1. 

(d) 
Grade. 

(e) 
Room. 

(f) 

Days 
pres- 
ent. 

Health. 

(h) 

Con- 
duct. 

(1) 

Schol- 
arship. 

Yrs. 

Mo». 



(1)  1.  Last  name 

r^^    ITinef  nama  on/I   Initial 

Elementary  School 
Record   System- 
Admission,    D  I  8  - 

CHARGE,  and   PRO- 
MOTION Card. 

(3)  Place  of  birth 

(4)  Date  Of  birth. 

(5)Vaocl]iated. 

To  be  kept  for  every 
pupil  and  sent  vritSi 
the  pupil  when  he  is 
transferred    to   any 
school,  either  pubUc 
or  private,  in  the  city 
or  outside  the  city. 
Great  care  should  be 
used     to    have    the 
names  complete  and 
correct. 

Write  all  dates  as 
foUo\\-s:  1912-9-25. 

(6)  Name    of    parent    or 

(7)  Occupation     of    parent     or 
guardiaOi 

(8)  Residence.    (Use  one  column  at  a  time.    Give  new  resi- 
dence when  pupil  is  transferred.) 

(9)  Date  of 
discharge. 

(10)  Age. 

Yra. 

Mos. 

When  a  pupil  is  permanently  discharged  to  work,  to  remain  at  home,  or  l>ecause  of 
death,  permanent  illness,  or  commitment  to  an  institution,  this  card  is  to  be  returned  to 
the  principal's  office  and  a  full  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  pupil's  discharge  is  to  be 
made  in  the  blank  space  remaining  above. 
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Among  the  uses  to  which  the  card  may  be  put  are : 

1.  Amount  of  attendance  of  individual  pupils  for  each  year. 

2.  Classification  of  pupils  by  age  and  grade. 

3.  Number  of  times  child  has  been  retained  in  a  grade. 

4.  Foreign  birth  as  affecting  progress. 

5.  Absence  as  affecting  progress. 

By  referring  to  the  permanent  record  cards  of  the  children  com- 
pleting the  eighth  grade,  a  principal  may  ascertain  how  many  years 
it  has  taken  each  pupil  to  complete  the  course.  He  may  also  discover 
how  many  children  who  entered  the  first  grade  eight  years  pre^ious 
have  remained  in  school.  All  these  data  help  the  principal  analyze 
conditions.  If  few  children  complete  the  course  in  eight  years,  it  is 
evidently  too  difficult  or  the  teaching  is  not  efficient.  From  the  card 
record  the  following  table  may  be  prepared : 


Graduates  of  elementary  school,  years  in  school. 


Taking  6  years... 
Taking  6}  years.. 
Taking  7  years... 
Taking  7i  years.. 
Taking  8  years... 
Taking  8}  years.. 
Taking  9  years... 
Taking  M  years.. 
Taking  10  years.. 


Total. 


Toys 


(.iris. 


Total. 


The  following  table  illustrates  another  use  that  can  be  made  of  the 
record  card : 

Effect  of  irregular  attendance  upon  promotion. 


Number  of  days  present. 


Number 

promoted 

more  than 

twice. 


Promoted 
twice. 


'"rr*  »« 


180  days  or  more ' ' 

170  and  less  than  180 

160  and  less  than  170 t 

150  and  less  than  160 

HOandless  than  150..: 

130  and  less  than  140 

And  so  on.  ,  I  i 

Total 

Graphs  for  self-suriiey, — A  few  graphs  are  presented  merely  as 
suggestions.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  school-survey 
reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  of  other 
agencies,  to  "  School  Statistics  and  Publicity  "  (Silver  Burdett  & 
Co.),  and  to  "Standards  for  Local  School  Surveys"  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.)  for  other  suggestions. 
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Fio.  6. — Number  of  years  teachers  have  attended  school  beyond  eighth  grade. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

A,8  it  is. — ^Whether  children  take  an  interest  in  their  own  com- 
munity depends  partly  upon  what  they  study  at  school.  But  one 
finds  the  same  facts  taught  and  the  same  illustrations  used  in  the 
agricultural  town  school  that  one  finds  in  city  schools.  The  ele- 
mentary school  course  of  study  in  village  schools  as  carried  out  in 
practice  is  more  bookish  than  that  in  the  large  city  schools,  where 
children  are  taught  more  about  their  environment.  The  village 
child  is  taught  about  city  life  through  the  several  subjects  of  the 
elementary  school  course.  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  is  not  given  a 
rural  application,  most  of  the  problems  solved  being  of  the  counting- 
house  instead  of  the  farm.  The  language  lessons  are  based  upon 
topics  remote  from  the  life  and  experience  of  the  child  instead  of 
upon  what  is  near,  on  the  farm  or  in  the  village.  Geography  is 
begim,  not  at  home,  but  at  some  distant  point.  Civics  consists  of  an 
analysis  of  the  national  constitution  instead  of  a  first-hand  study  of 
the  government  of  the  village,  the  township,  and  the  county.  Nature 
study  has  a  very  subordinate  place  and  is  mostly  bookish.  Music, 
manual  training,  home  economics,  and  physical  training  have  found 
a  place  in  comparatively  few  village  schools. 

The  usual  village  high-school  course  is  as  formal  or  even  more  so 
than  that  of  the  elementary  school.  The  subjects  are  English,  Latin, 
algebra,  geometry,  ancient  history,  a  science  or  two,  usually  with 
rather  poor  laboratory  equipment,  and  possibly  a  modem  foreign 
language.  The  subjects  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  are  grad- 
ually working  their  way  into  the  village  school ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
many  farmers  and  housewives  prefer  that  their  children  study  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  other  purely  academig  subjects  instead  of  subjects 
vitally  related  to  the  community. 

As  it  should  he. — One  of  the  fundamental  principles  in  education 
is  that  instruction  should  begin  with  that  which  is  familiar  and 
simple  and  work  out  to  that  which  is  more  remote  and  complex.  To 
know  things  at  home  is  to  know  the  world.  A  farm-life  course  of 
study  would  prepare  country  children  just  as  eflfectively  to  live  any- 
where as  would  a  course  made  up  of  foreign  language,  mathematics, 
and  other  purely  academic  subjects.  The  village  school  should  make 
use  of  home  geography,  of  problems  in  arithmetic  related  to  village 
life,  of  local  history,  of  community  civics;  in  fact,  there  is  no  subject 
in  the  elementary  school  course  that  can  not  be  related  to  village  life. 

Agriculture  may  be  taught  in  a  practical  way.  Ground  suitable 
for  demonstration  purposes  may  be  had  in  or  near  almost  everj' 
village.  Boys  living  on  farms  may,  by  means  of  home  projects,  apply 
the  principles  of  agriculture  learned  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
school  demonstration  plat.     Science  teaching  may  have  rural  appli- 
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cation.  Practical  application  of  chemistry  in  an  analysis  of  soils  is 
possible.  Botany  may  also  be  given  a  practical  application  in  the 
study  of  the  useful  and  useless  plants  of  the  region  and  of  the  best 
way  of  eradicating  the  noxious  ones. 

Then  there  is  home  gardening  directed  by  the  school.  In  many 
villages  there  are  unsightly  back  yards  and  vacant  lots  that  could 
be  made  attractive  and  productive  if  they  were  planted  into  gardens. 
It  is  true  that  many  children  living  in  villages  cultivate  gardens  at 
home,  but  their  efforts  are  undirected.  If  the  work  were  super- 
vised by  the  schools,  many  correlations  of  gardening  with  arith- 
metic, language,  drawing,  manual  training,  cooking,  nature  study, 
and  other  subjects  would  be  possible. 

The  six-six  plmi, — The  plan  of  organizing  the  course  of  study 
with  six  years  in  the  elementary  grades  and  six  years  in  the  high 
school  can  be  easily  applied  to  village  schools.  The  high-school 
course  of  study  should  be  divided  into  two  parts  of  three  years  each, 
the  first  three  years  being  generally  known  as  the  junior  high  school 
and  the  last  three  years  as  the  senior  high  school.  Not  all  villages 
should  attempt  to  have  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  very  small  places  should  not  attempt  more  than  the 
six  elementary  grades,  and  three  years  of  junior  high  school,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  a  senior  high  school  not  far  away.  Township  and 
county  boards  of  education  that  have  jurisdiction  over  the  village 
schools  should  seriously  consider  whether  it  is  advisable  to  organize 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  every  village  in  the  township  or 
in  the  county. 

As  it  is,  many  villages  are  attempting  to  do  12  grades  of  work 
when  there  are  only  a  few  pupils  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
grades.  A  few  villages  in  each  county  should  be  selected  for  senior 
high  schools.  The  density  of  population  and  other  factors,  of 
course,  would  determine  the  number  of  senior  high  schools. 

What  should  he  taught  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools, — 
If  villages  were  to  adopt  the  six-six  plan  of  organization,  most  of 
the  subjects  in  the  junior  high  school  should  be  required.  The  sub- 
jects in  this  type  of  school  might  be  the  following:  Three  years  of 
English ;  two  of  general  mathematics ;  three  years  of  history,  includ- 
ing European  beginnings  and  advanced  American  history;  one  year 
of  community  civics;  one  year  of  geography  and  elementary  science; 
three  years  of  physical  education ;  one  year  of  hygiene  and  sanitation; 
and  three  years  each  of  music,  art,  current  events,  industrial  arts, 
agriculture,  and  home  economics.  Not  all  of  the  required  or  of  the 
elective  subjects  should  be  offered  five  times  a  week,  once  or  twice  a 
week  being  sufficient  time  for  some. 

The  senior  high-school  course  should  continue  the  vocational  and 
academic  subjects  begun  in  the  junior  high  school  with  a  higher 
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of  specialization  in  view.  More  electives  can  be  offered.  The 
number  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  school.  The  electives  should 
not  be  so  many  that  there  are  only  three  or  four  pupils  in  a  class. 
If  the  school  is  small,  some  subjects  can  be  offered  in  alternate  years. 
A  new  and  quite  different  course  of  study  would  be  necessary  in 
order  that  this  plan  may  meet  its  full  possibilities.  The  first  six 
grades  should  be  concerned  chiefly  with  what  are  known  as  the 
fundamentals,  or  the  tools.  Topics  for  teaching  purposes  should  be 
organized  in  relation  to  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  experience 
and  environment  of  village  and  rural  children.  While  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  "tools,"  the  first  six  grades  should  not 
ignore  the  distinctly  modem  phases  of  education.  Music,  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts  should  be  taught  largely  for  appreciation  and  not 
for  technique.  Nature  study,  elementary  agriculture,  school  and 
home  gardening,  play,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  handwork  of  different 
kinds,  dramatization  and  story  telling  should  also  have  a  place  in 
the  elementary  school. 

Exfen&ion  of  kindergarten  work} — ^According  to  recent  statistics 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  there  were,  approximately,  600  kinder- 
gartens, with  22,000  children  enrolled  during  the  school  year  1917-18 
in  towns  with  under  2,500  population.  While  these  figures  are  far 
below  what  they  should  be,  they  show  that  an  increasing  number  of 
kindergartens  are  being  opened  in  towns  and  villages.  Fortunate 
are  the  little  children  who  attend  these  kindergartens,  for  the  town 
and  village  offer  an  ideal  environment  for  kindergarten  education. 
The  modem  tendency  in  kindergarten  work  is  to  have  the  children 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  out  of  doors.  Where  weather  and 
climate  permit,  there  are  out-of-door  kindergartens,  and  even  if  a 
part  of  the  activities  take  place  within  the  kindergarten  room,  the 
children  play  their  games  out  of  doors.  Under  the  trees  are  sand 
boxes,  slides,  and  seesaws.  In  the  city  kindergarten  too  often  there 
is  no  space  available  for  this  out-of-door  play.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
roof  garden,  and  we^ry  little  feet  have  to  climb  flights  of  stairs  to 
reach  the  playground.  Sometimes  the  city  children  are  taken  for 
one  blissful  day  into  the  country,  so  that  they  may  see  pigs  and  cows 
and  chickens,  and  experience  all  the  other  delighte  of  the  farm.  But 
the  village  child  has  all  this  life  at  his  very  door,  and  nature  unfolds 
her  wonderful  picture  book  from  day  to  day.  The  child  becomes 
acquainted  with  all  the  little  creatures  of  wood  and  field.  Pictures 
of  birds  and  squirrels  and  butterflies  are  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
real  thing.  Window  boxes  and  tin  cans  can  never  take  the  place  of 
real  gardens  with  enough  space  for  each  child  to  have  his  own  plat. 

^  Prepared   by   Misii  Julia   Wade   Abbot,   Specialist  Id   KindergarteD    EducatioD,   r.   S. 
Bureau  of  Education. 
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The  country  child  not  only  has  the  opportunity  to  begin  nature 
study  by  living  with  nature,  but  he  is  in  daily  contact  with  simple 
industrial  processes  in  home  and  neighborhood.  The  country  child 
is  freed  from  the  intricate  organizations  of  city  life;  ambulances 
and  police  patrols,  apartment  life  and  department  stores  do  not 
crowd  upon  his  consciousness.  He  lives  in  a  real  home  with  a  yard 
around  it.  He  sees  his  mother  cutting  out  clothes  and  making  them 
for  different  members  of  the  family.  He  sees  her  canning  and  pre- 
serving vegetables  and  fruits,  and  he  is  called  upon  to  participate 
in  the  home  activities  which  provide  him  with  a  wholesome  round 
of  duties.  Farming  country  surrounds  his  village;  he  follows  the 
work  of  the  farmer  through  spring  and  summer  and  fall,  and  sees 
him  gather  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  And  there  is  need  for  a  black* 
smith's  shop  in  the  country,  and  the  child  "  looks  in  at  the  open 
door,"  fascinated  by  the  glare  of  the  flaming  iron  and  the  primitive 
force  of  the  hammer.  In  the  village,  the  fire  engine  is  still  drawn 
by  glorious,  dashing  creatures  with  long  manes  and  tails,  and  faith- 
ful farm  horses  pull  heavy  loads  of  hay  through  the  village  street 
The  country  child  rides  in  the  grocer's  cart  and  is  permitted  to  drive 
the  horse ;  in  exchange  for  which  privilege  he  delivers  the  packages 
at  every  door.  The  village  life  provides  a  whole  round  of  duties 
and  pleasures  suited  to  normal  child  life. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  "  If  the  town  and  village  offer 
such  opportunities  for  the  right  kind  of  development,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  provide  kindergartens  for  the  children  of  these  com- 
munities?" The  answer  to  such  a  question  is  that  education  is 
always  needed  to  show  people  how  to  appreciate  and  make  use  of 
the  opportunities  around  them.  Children  in  the  country  have  all 
out  of  doors  to  play  in,  and  yet  such  an  authority  as  Dr.  Thomas 
Wood  declares  that  country  children  know  little  of  how  and  what 
to  play.  The  country  has  always  been  emphasized  as  the  best  place 
in  which  to  bring  up  children,  and  yet  statistics  show  that  city  chil- 
dren are  more  healthy  than  country  children,  because  they  have  more 
intelligent  care. 

All  children  in  city  or  country  need  the  wise  direction  of  their 
impulses  and  interests.  While  the  city  child  needs  to  have  what  is 
wholesome  and  constructive  selected  from  his  too  intricate  environ- 
ment, the  country  child  needs  to  have  his  eyes  opened  to  the  wealth 
of  material  about  him.  And  both  city  and  country  child  need  the 
stimulus  of  the  social  group,  and  the  participation  that  results  from 
working  and  playing  with  others. 

Whether  a  small  number  of  children  in  a  community  make  neces- 
sary a  kindergarten  primary  grade  or  whether  a  kindergarten  is 
provided,  this  "beginning  rpom"  in  the  school  of  the  small  town 
should  be  a  happy  place  where  the  youngest  children  enjoy  the  free- 
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dom  and  initiative  characteristic  of  childhood.  Only  when  children 
are  encouraged  to  express  themselves  freely  do  we  discover  the  needs 
and  aptitudes  of  the  individual  child.  In  an  article  entitled  "  Mental 
Hygiene  and  the  Public  School,"  Dr.  Arnold  Gressell  writes : 

If  there  Is,  indeed,  such  a  thing  as  human  engineering,  nothing  could  be 
more  unscientific  than  the  unceremonious,  indiscriminating,  wholesale  method 
with  which  we  admit  children  into  our  greatest  social  institution,  the  public 
school.  We  must  supplement  the  matriculation  examination  with  a  period  of 
observation  which  will  not  relax  during  the  whole  school  career  of  the  child, 
but  which  will  be  peculiarly  intensive  during  the  first  year  or  first  semester. 
The  first  year  should  be  an  induction  year.  The  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
then  become  a  vestibule  school  where  the  child  may  be  detained  under  a 
watchful  semiprobationary  regime  which  will  discover  and  record  his  strength 
and  his  weakness. 

The  formal  type  of  work  so  often  prescribed  for  children  who  are 
beginning  school  is  so  machinelike  in  character  that  many  discour- 
aged ones  fall  by  the  way  and  have  to  repeat  the  first  grade.  The 
right  beginning  of  school  life  in  the  kindergarten  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  child's  physical  well-being,  his  mental  alertness,  and 
his  social  adjustment  to  the  group,  and  should  be  a  means  of  ren- 
dering more  efficient  any  school  system,  whether  in  city,  town,  or 
rural  community. 


THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOL  A  COMMUNITY  CENTER. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  social  affairs  in  many  villages  to-day 
are  on  as  high  a  plane  and  as  educative  and  socializing  as  were  the 
forms  of  social  amusement  once  conmion,  as  debating  societies, 
singing  schools,  spelling  bees,  etc.  While  it  may  not  be  desirable  to 
conduct  these  old  forms  of  amusements  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
once  were,  the  fact  remains  that  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
social  life  in  each  community.  At  present  the  social  life  is  usually 
confined  to  the  one  or  more  churches,  to  several  lodges,  to  a  moving- 
picture  house  showing  films  of  doubtful  value  once  or  twice  a  week, 
or  to  traveling  shows.  Such  forms  of  social  life  do  not  imite  the 
people.    There  is  no  unifying  element. 

If  the  village  school  were  organized  to  serve  the  entire  conmiunity, 
it  would  have  a  tremendous  influence  in  building  up  conmiunity 
social  and  intellectual  life.  It  should  be  the  educational  center  not 
only  for  children,  but  for  yoimg  men  and  women  and  for  older  men 
and  women.  At  the  village  community  school  farmers  should  meet 
to  discuss  farm  problems  and  to  hear  lectures  by  the  county  demon- 
stration agents  and  by  professors  of  agriculture  in  the  State  college 
of  agriculture.  At  such  centers  lectures  on  subjects  of  local.  State, 
National,  and  international  concern,  entertainments,  community 
singing,  plays,  moving  pictures,  and  other  activities  should  have  a 
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place.  As  it  is,  village  school  buildings  are  seldom  open  for  public 
meetings.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  school  entertainment  open  to  tJie 
public.  Some  villages  maintain  a  lyceum  course,  but  other  activities 
are  necessary  if  the  school  is  to  serve  as  a  means  of  bringing  the 
people  together. 

The  village  school  must  teach  more  than  the  three  B's.  It  must 
broaden  the  lives  of  everyone  in  the  community.  One  of  the  evils 
of  village  life  is  monotony  and  lack  of  fellowship.  There  is  too 
much  individualism  and  not  enough  cooperation,  not  enough  think- 
ing together.  The  village  school  serving  as  a  center  of  conmiunity 
life  for  those  who  naturally  congregate  at  the  village  for  business 
purposes  would  tend  to  break  up  the  isolation,  lack  of  fellowship, 
and  individualism.  The  school  building,  instead  of  the  village  store, 
should  be  the  community  center.  In  many  villages  there  are  few  big 
topics  of  conversation.  The  village  gossip  and  the  store-box  group 
are  common  characters.  There  is  evidently  need  of  some  institution 
to  create  and  conserve  common  interest.  For  this  purpose  there 
should  be  a  common  meeting  place  where  there  may  be  free  and 
open  discussion  on  the  great  topics  of  the  day.  Every  village  should 
discuss  local  improvements,  cooperative  methods  of  buying  and 
selling,  proposed  State  and  National  legislation.  If  an  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution  is  proposed,  every  person  should  know  what 
the  amendment  is  and  what  the  effect  of  its  adoption  will  be.  No 
better  place  than  the  public-school  building  could  be  found  to  discuss 
such  topics.  In  fact,  the  school  building  is  the  only  logical  place 
for  such  discussion,  the  one  building  in  the  village  dedicated  to 
democracy. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  people  of  the  community,  country,  and 
village  to  organize  a  community  association.  Officers  should  be 
elected  and  committees  appointed.  A  good  example  of  a  community 
association  is  that  at  the  village  consolidated  school  at  Five  Points, 
Ala.,  described  on  page  15. 

The  following  points  regarding  the  organization  of  village  com- 
munities for  the  discussion  of  public  questions  are  suggestive :  ^ 

I.    DIFFICI'LTIES    TO    OVERCOME. 

1.  I>ack  of  social  conscl(»usness.  Few  |>eople  think  In  terms  of  the  55ocial 
unit.  They  are  Intolerant  of  an  opinion  difFerinfr  from  their  own.  Difference 
of  opinion  is  taken  as  a  personal  matter  or  as  dangerous. 

2.  Diffidence  in  tlie  presence  of  an  andlence.  Few  can  l>e  prevailed  upon  to 
speak  in  public. 

3.  The  inveterate  talker  who  can  not  he  suppresse<l,  hnt  talks  every  gathering 
to  dt^ath. 


1  From  paper  read  by  l'.  J,  Hoffman,  at  Conference  on  VUlage  Schools,  Tbicaso,  III. 
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4.  Lack  of  a  leader  and  a  greater  lack  of  followers. 

5.  In  an  organization  embracing  tbe  entire  public  there  is  not  enough  the 
sense  of  "ours"  to  give  tlie  necessary  cohesion.  It  soon  dies  by  indifference 
and  falling  away  of  members. 

6.  An  organization  just  to  talk  in  public  dies,  for  soon  all  have  said  their 
say  exc^t  the  bom  bore. 

II.  'SUGGESTIONS    FOB    OVERCOMING    THE    DIFFICITLTIES. 

1.  Organize  a  community  center  to  be  made  up  of  all  the  people  of  the 
community,  and  then  let  this  be  divided  into  clubs  of  about  15  members  each. 
These  clubs  should  consist  of  people  who  naturally  affiliate  and  are  or  can  be 
interested  in  the  same  subjects. 

2.  There  should  be.  even  in  a  small  village,  four  clubs,  two  of  men  and 
two  of  women.  There  should  then  be  a  federation  of  these  clubs  to  hold  joint 
meetings"  once  in  two  months.    The  clubs  should  meet  every  two  weeks. 

3.  These  should  be  study  and  working  clubs;  having  something  to  learn 
nnd  something  to  do.  In  Illinois  a  package  of  books  on  any  subject  may  be 
obtained  by  paying  transportation  from  the  State  library  extension  board. 

4.  The  federation  can  arrange  for  the  discussion  of  public  questions  by 
speakers  of  note  or  by  themselves. 

5.  Little  headway  can  be  made  in  any  special  social  undertaking  without 
refreshments  to  arouse  sociability.  The  clubs  should  meet  at  the  homes  of 
members  and  refreshments  should  be  a  feature  at  least  once  a  month. 

6.  Much  depends  upon  a  capable  leader  for  the  federation  and  for  the 
several  clubs. 

7.  This  work  will  not  come  by  spontaneous  generation.  The  Nation  or  the 
State  must  send  out  organizers  and  furnish  suggestive  plans,  programs,  courses 
of  reading,  etc. 

While  the  foregoing  plan  may  not  be  ideal,  from  the  fact  that  it 
cx)ntemplates  the  breaking  up  of  a  community  into  clubs,  it  may  be 
the  only  practical  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  having  public  questions 
discussed  in  some  communities.  The  ideal  way  is  for  the  whole  vil- 
lage community  to  organize,  but  difficult  to  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  there  are  social  lines  of  cleavage  in  every 
village  that  must  be  broken  down  before  all  will  come  together  as  a 
community. 


SUPERVISION  OF  SPEQAL  SUBJECTS, 

In  most  villages  there  is  but  little  supervision  of  the  teaching  of 
music,  art,  and  other  so-called  special  subjects.  In  fact  they  are 
not  included  in  many  village-school  courses  of  study. 

How  to  provide  supervision  and  expert  teaching  of  these  sub- 
jects is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  village  school.  Several  plans 
may  be  suggested. 

If  there  are  three  or  four  villages  within  a  few  miles  of  one  an- 
other, they  might  jointly  employ  the  special  supervisors  needed. 
These  could  spend  a  day  or  two  each  week  in  each  town,  the  amount 
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of  time  given  depending  upon  the  number  of  teachers  at  each  place. 
This  plan  has  been  found  effective  and  economical. 

If  the  village  school  is  under  the  control  of  a  county  board  of 
education,  this  board  should  employ  supervisors  of  music  and  other 
subjects.  Where  this  plan  is  in  operation,  the  supervisors  go  over 
the  county  visiting  all  schools  under  the  control  of  the  county  board. 
Some  townships  also  have  the  same  plan.  If  a  township  is  too  small 
to  employ  special  supervisors,  several  could  jointly  OTiploy  the 
supervisors  needed. 

A  plan  successfully  employed  is  that  of  departmentalizing  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school  so  that  the  special  subjects  may  be 
taught  by  special  teachers.  All  the  pupils  report  to  one  teacher  for 
music,  to  another  for  art,  and  so  on.  Arithmetic,  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  the  other  subjects  not  considered  special  are  taught  by 
the  regular  classroom  teacher.  The  following  program  for  a  sixth 
grade  illustrates  how  the  plan  may  be  worked  out  in  practice: 

PSOGBAM    OF    GBADE   6. 
MOBNINO. 

First  90  minutes.    845  to  10J.5  a.  flk 

6B.  Regular  classroom. 

8.45-  8.55.  Opening  exercises— 10  minutes. 

8.55-  9.10.  Spelling— 15  minutes. 

9.10-  9.45.  Reading— 35  minutes. 

9.45-10.15.  Geography— 30  minutes. 
6A.  Special  rooms. 

8.45-  9.30.  Home  economics,  manual  training,  Monday,  Wednesday; 
physical  training,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday. 

9.30-10.15.  Drawing,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday ;  home  economics 
and  manual  training,  Monday  and  Wednesday;  double 
periods  for  home  economies  and  manual  training. 

Second  90  minutes.    10.15  to  114S  a.  m. 

6A.  Regular  classrooms. 

10.15-11.46.  Spelling,   arithmetic,  geography,  as  for  6B. 
6B.  Special  rooms. 

11.00-11.45.  Same  as  for  6A  in  first  90-minute  period. 

AFTEBNOON. 

First  80  minutes.    IM  to  tM. 
6B.  Regular  rooms. 

1.00-1.40.  Arithmetlc-^0  minutea 

1.40-1.55.  Writing— 15  minutes. 

1.55-2.20.  History— 25  minutes. 
6A.  Special  rooms. 

1.00-1.40.  Composition. 

1.40-2.00.  Music. 

2.00-2.20.  Physiology  and  hygiene. 
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Second  80  minutes. 
6A.  Regular  rooms. 

2.20-3.40.  Reading,  writing,  and  history,  as  for  6B  In  fin^t  period. 
6B.  Special  rooms. 

2.15-3.40.  Same  as  for  6A  In  first  period. 

A  study  of  this  program  shows  that  while  the  B  division  of  a 
grade  is  in  the  regular  classroom  during  the  first  90-minute  period, 
the  A  division  is  having  work  with  the  special  teachers.  The  pro- 
gram is  reversed  for  the  second  90-minute  period.  Similar  programs 
can  be  worked  out  for  each  of  the  other  grades. 

No  supervisors  are  needed  if  the  teachers  of  the  special  subjects  are 
skilled.  If  the  county  board  does  not  provide  supervisors,  and  if  it 
is  not  possible  for  ^veral  villages  to  employ  jointly  the  necessaery 
supervision,  the  special  subjects  may  be  well  taught  by  the  depart- 
mental plan  just  outlined. 


THE  VILLAGE  LIBRARY. 

Comparatively  few  villages  have  libraries  accessible  to  the  general 
public.    Mr.  Harlan  Douglass  says: 

The  library  itself  as  a  public  institution  is  not  existent  in  most  of  the  little 
towns.  There  are  less  than  2,000  in  the  entire  United  States,  and  four-fifths  of 
their  readers  live  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  States. 

In  many  villages  there  are  a  few  books  in  the  school  building  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils,  but  as  a  rule  these  books  are  inferior,  not 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  and  they  are  seldom  used.  In  many 
village  communities  the  churches  formerly  had  Sunday  school 
libraries,  but  this  plan  proved  a  failure  in  most  instances  from  the 
fact  that  the  books  were  poorly  selected.  The  real  depository  of  the 
village  library  is  the  public  school.  If  the  school  is  to  serve  the 
community,  there  should  be  a  library  room  full  of  books  not  only  for 
children  but  for  adults.  There  should  be  children's  stories,  fiction, 
history,  biography,  books  of  travel,  and  books  on  farming  and  other 
vocations. 

If  there  is  a  county  library,  the  village  library  should  be  a  branch 
of  it.  If  there  is  no  county  library,  the  local  school  board  or  the 
county  board  should  make  appropriations  each  year  for  library  main- 
tenance. 

In  some  village  communities  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  intro- 
duce a  library,  because  the  people  have  not  formed  the  reading  habit. 
If  the  teachers  interest  the  children  in  reading,  it  will  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  have  them  cooperate  in  raising  funds  to  purchase 
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books.  Many,  in  fact  the  majority,  of  village  school  libraries  were 
started  with  funds  raised  by  entertainments.  This  plan  will  no 
doubt  have  to  be  used  for  some  time  in  many  communities.  If  the 
school  board  does  not  make  appropriations,  there  is  no  other  way 
except  by  private  donations.  The  plan  of  having  books  donated 
can  not  be  recommended,  since  so  few  persons  have  books  suitable 
for  a  school  library.  The  books  should  be  purchased  by  the  prin- 
cipal and  teachers,  with  the  advice  of  some  librarian  familiar  with 
the  needs  of  a  village  conmiunity. 

If  the  library  is  to  be  popular,  books  in  which  children  and  adults 
are  interested  must  be  provided.  The  first  money  raised  for  a 
library,  especially  if  the  amount  is  small,  should  be  expended  for 
books  to  read  rather  than  for  encyclopcedias,  oompendiums,  and 
books  of  useful  facts.  These  are  necessary,  but  as  a  rule  they  should 
not  be  purchased  with  the  first  library  money.  Reference  books 
should  be  provided  out  of  regular  school  funds,  and  most  school 
boards  can  be  induced  to  purchase  such  books,  while  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  persuade  them  to  purchase  story  books  and  other  reading 
material  that  appeal  to  children. 

The  village  library  should  be  open  to  adults  of  the  community  as 
many  hours  in  the  week  as  possible.  The  library  room  should  be  a 
reading  room  where  there  are  current  magazines.  One  of  the 
teachers  could  act  as  librarian  during  the  school  year.  The  library 
should  be  open  during  the  vacation  period,  but  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  it  open  every  day,  one  or  two  days  a  week  could  be  desig- 
nated as  library  day.  If  the  principal  of  schools  is  employed  for  the 
entire  year,  as  he  should  be,  he  could  act  as  librarian  several  times  a 
week.  If  the  school  board  will  not  provide  funds  to  keep  the  library 
open  during  vacation,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  some  of  the  citi- 
zens donate  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Village  school  principals  and  teachers  should,  however,  make  it 
emphatic  that  the  school  library  is  an  essential  part  of  a  school  and 
should  be  supported  by  public  funds. 


THE  SCHOOL  TERM. 

The  usual  school  term  in  villages  is  eight  or  nine  months.  In 
several  States  the  term  provided  by  public  funds  is  insufficient  to 
keep  the  schools  open  more  than  six  or  seven  months,  but  in  many 
instances  a  tuition  fee  and  donations  are  necessary  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  continue  the  term  several  months  longer.  This  is  a  de- 
plorable condition,  but  true  nevertheless. 
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The  village  school  term  should  be  at  least  9  months — 11  would  be 
better — and  should  be  the  ideal  toward  which  to  work.  In  most  vil- 
lages there  is  nothing  in  particular  for  the  children  to  do  during 
the  summer  months.  This  is  especially  true  in  mining  and  manufac- 
turing conmiunities.  In  the  farming  sections  the  older  boys  and 
girls  assist  with  farm  and  house  work,  but  the  younger  children  are 
idle.  In  such  communities  the  school  term  could  be  e^d^nded  for 
the  primary  grades  at  least.  Gardening  under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  schools  would  be  more  practical.  More  play  could 
be  introduced.  Field  excursions  would  be  feasible.  School  during 
the  siunmer  months  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  children 
would  have  to  sit  at  their  desks  six  hours  a  day. 

Where  simimer  schools  have  been  conducted  the  health  of  the 
children  has  not  suffered.  The  schoolrooms  are  ventilated  naturally. 
There  is  no  artificially  heated  air.  No  arguments  can  be  offered 
against  a  long  term,  except  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  school 
term  of  10  months  will  be  greater  than  for  a  term  of  8  months. 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

There  is  no  distinct  type  of  village  school  architecture.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  village  school  buildings  in  design  do  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  some  of  those  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
same  county.  A  majority  of  the  very  old  buildings  are  almost  hid- 
den by  the  nimierous  additions  that  have  been  from  time  to  time 
built  about  them.  Many  of  these  old  buildings  should  have  been  toi*n 
down  or  abandoned  when  the  first  additions  were  proposed.  They 
now  make  uncomfortable  quarters  for  the  children  and  are  poorly 
heated,  ventilated,  and  lighted.  They  are  inconvenient  for  the 
teacher  in  her  classroom  work  and  are  also  veritable  fire  traps  that 
should  be  condemned  by  the  State  authorities.  . 

The  farmer  who  moves  into  the  village  from  the  farm  usually 
objects  to  the  high  taxation  necessary  to  maintain  the  village  schools, 
and  for  that  reason  village  Schools  in  growing  villages  have  been 
built  to  accommodate  only  the  present  enrollment,  with  no  outlook 
for  the  increased  enrollment  in  the  years  to  come.  In  any  growing 
village  this  is  poor  economy  and  means  trouble  for  the  future 
boards  of  education.  Every  bond  issued  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  new  school  building  will  invariably  increase  the  taxation. 
Every  effort  should  then  be  made  to  consolidate  the  districts  near 
the  village  and  extend  the  district  lines  that  the  village  may  become 
a  center  of  a  larger  area  with  an  increased  valuation,  which  will 
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materially  reduce  the  taxation  and  at  the  same  time  provide  better 
buildings  for  both  country  and  village  children.  Every  village 
should  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  school  building, 
built  of  strong  material,  brick,  stone,  or  concrete.  This  building 
should  be  built  on  the  unit  plan,  and  if  sufficient  groimd  can  be 
obtained,  it  should  be  but  one  story  in  height. 

Buildings,  for  community  use. — Any  school  building  in  the  village 
should  be  built  for  the  use  of  the  entire  community  and  should  con- 
tain a  large  auditorium  with  a  specially  arranged  booth,  conforming 
to  the  State  laws,  for  moving  pictures,  a  good  swimming  pool,  and 
a  room  for  the  community  library.  In  this  building,  or  in  a  building 
especially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  provision  should  be  made  for 
teaching  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  agriculture.  Where 
the  school  building  is  situated  on  ground  well  drained  and  high,  large 
and  convenient  basements  are  useful  not  only  for  community  use  but 
for  playrooms  for  the  pupils  during  rainy  days.  However,  care 
must  be  exercised  to  keep  this  basement  free  from  dampness  and 
well  ventilated. 

School  buildings  should  he  attractive. — ^The  style  of  architecture 
in  the  village  schools  and  the  driveways  or  other  approaches  to  the 
school  building  should  be  attractive,  at  least  equal  in  convenience 
and  beauty  to  that  of  the  best  home  in  the  village.  Neat  approaches 
add  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  to  the  convenience  of  every  school  build- 
ing. Town  pride  should  assist  in  planning  a  building  that  would 
reflect  the  refined  taste  and  good  judgment  of  an  intelligent  people. 

Ample  halls  and  classrooms, — Narrow,  dark,  and  poorly  ventilated 
halls  are  not  only  a  menace  to  health,  but  sources  of  great  danger 
in  cases  of  fire.  Halls  in  modem  school  buildings  should  serve 
several  definite  purposes.  They  provide  for  the  overflow  of  crowds 
when  the  auditorium  is  filled.  They  provide  also  a  place  for  exer- 
cise on  rainy  days  or  during  the  period  devoted  to  calisthenics. 

Location  of  the  village  school. — In  Spanish  cotmtries  the  schools 
are  usually  located  in  the  center  of  the  town,  in  what  is  called  the 
town  square  or  plaza.  This  plan  has  not  been  followed  in  laying 
out  the  towns  in  the  United  States;  but,  if  possible,  a  central  loca- 
tion should  be  secured,  with  ample  grounds  that  may  be  used  by  the 
village  for  a  park.  If,  however,  sufficient  space  in  a  central  place 
can  not  be  secured,  it  is  much  better  td  have  the  pupils  walk  a  longer 
distance  if  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  ample  grounds  for 
the  building.  The  adults  will  not  object  to  going  this  increased  dis- 
tance for  community  gatherings  of  various  kinds. 

Recreation  and  playgrounds. — Village  boys  and  girls  enjoy  all 
forms  of  healthy  recreation  and  play.  They  have  a  great  advantage 
over  children  in  the  sparsely  settled  communities  on  account  of  the 
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numbers  and  the  opportunities  for  getting  together  for  a  good  romp. 
In  every  village  can  be  seen  around  the  streets  or  in  the  principal 
street  or  the  public  square,  if  there  be  one,  children  meeting  and 
enjoying  themselves  in  some  form  of  healthy  exercise.  They  come  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  permit  a  team  to  play  basket  ball,  volley  ball, 
or  baseball.  Too  often  they  encounter  many  difficulties  from  mer- 
chants who  object  to  the  children  playing  in  front  of  their  stores, 
and  the  town  marshal  has  frequently  to  warn  the  boys  that  they 
must  not  play  on  certain  busy  streets.  This  is  one  of  the  results 
of  a  very  ancient  and  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
vide playgrounds  in  a  village. 

When  land  was  cheap  and  every  opportunity  was  offered  to  secure 
a  central  location  for  parks*  or  playgroimds  it  was  thought  very 
foolish  to  spend  the  public  money  to  purchase  such  a  site  as  would 
give  the  children  of  that  generation  and  future  generations  an 
opi>ortunity  for  good  healthy  exercise.  Yet  these  parents  frequently 
used  to  quote  a  familiar  motto  that  "All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy."  Records  show  that  in  our  Western  States  ample 
sites  have  frequently  been  offered  to  the  villages  by  patriotic  citizens 
if  the  town  council  would  enter  into  an  obligation  of  caring  for  the 
land,  improving  it,  and  using  it  for  a  public  park.  Yet  many  of  these 
village  fathers  positively  refused  to  accept  these  generous  offers, 
because  they  claimed  it  was  a  useless  expenditure  of  the  "hard- 
earned  "  money  of  the  taxpayers. 

To-day  children  can  hardly  bless  the  memory  of  these  dear,  de- 
parted village  councilmen.  The  school  ground,  if  centrally  located, 
should  be  the  recreation  ground  for  the  village.  It  should  have 
a  running  track  or  place  sufficiently  large  to  make  one.  A  county 
meet  or  township  meet  should  be  one  of  the  annual  events  of  the 
year.  The  New  England  States  had  their  "training  days";  the 
central  Western  States  have  had  their  "dicker  days."  The  town- 
ship fairs  have  been  important  features  of  recreation  in  these  States. 
To-day  more  interest  is  taken  in  athletics  in  rural  schools  and  vil- 
lage schools  than  ever  before,  and  yet  in  less  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  village  schools  is  sufficient  ground  provided  for  these  meets 
and  exercises.  It  is  better  to  locate  a  school  out  on  the  edge  of  the 
village,  with  good,  large,  ample  playground,  than  to  have  it  cen- 
trally located  with  no  opportunity  whatever  for  recreation,  and 
every  village  school  ground  should  contain  at  least  5  acres  of  well- 
drained,  well-graded  land.  This  should  be  well  provided  with  play 
apparatus  for  the  pupils — preferably  that  made  by  the  pupils  in 
the  manual-training  department. 
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The  following  diagram  illustrates  what  village  school  grounds 

should  be  I'ke: 


ki^jj^^fc? 


IDEAL  RURAL  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

BACMU 


P-f""^— ¥■» 


I'lo.  8. — Ground  plan  of  an  Ideal  community  school,  prepared  in  miniature  by  the  Bureau 
of  Ediuntion  for  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition.  Provision  is  made  for  housing  the 
teacher  and  in  other  ways  making  the  school  a  real  center  for  village  community  life. 

The  teachers  home. — Most  villages  contain  a  hotel  or  inn,  but  very 
seldom  does  a  teacher  care  to  board  at  such  a  place.  Much  has  been 
said  concerning  lack  of  opportunity  to  find  a  good  boarding  place  in 
the  rural  districts.  This  same  difficulty  is  encountered  by  a  majority 
of  the  teachers  of  the  small  villages.  As  the  usual  village  school  has 
from  two  to  eight  teachers,  it  is  often  desirable  to  provide  a  suitable 
building  as  a  home  for  the  teachers.  While  many  State  laws  do  not 
permit  the  building  of  a  teacher's  cottage,  there  is  no  objection  to  a 
building  where  domestic  science  can  be  taught.  The  teacher's  home 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose  if  built  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
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school  building.    It  becomes  more  difficult  each  y^ar  for  a  teacher 
to  find  a  suitable  boarding  place  in  a  good  village  home. 

The  village  schools  should,  by  all  means,  have  at  least  one  male 
teacher,  and  that  teacher  may  be  normally  expected  to  be  a  married 
man.  To  provide  for  him  a  decent,  respectable  home  would  tend 
to  retain  his  services  much  longer,  and  to  increase  his  interest  in  the 
community.  From  reports  received  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  from  villages  that  provide  a  home  for  the  teacher,  a  great 
majority  state  emphatically  that  its  effect  is  beneficial  upon  the 
school,  that  they  are  able  to  retain  good  teachers  longer,  and  that  the 
teacher  is  a  real,  integral  part  of  the  community,  and  that  his  in- 
fluence outside  the  school  is  as  great  as  his  influence  in  the  school. 
If  this  teacher  should  be  interested  in  agriculture,  he  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  full  12  months  of  the  year  to  teach  agriculture  and 
direct  home  gardening  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  highly 
desirable,  however,  that  he  remain  in  the  district  and  live  upon  the 
school  grounds.  This  offers  protection  to  the  school  property  that 
otherwise^  would  be  open  to  vandals  during  vacation  periods.  More 
than  300  teacher's  homes  are  now  provided  in  the  villagea 


HEALTH. 


For  generations  the  general  health  of  the  village  has  been  the 
special  province  of  that  honored  individual,  the  doctor.  His  word 
regarding  individual  health  as  well  as  the  general  sanitary  condition 
of  the  village  was  considered  law,  and  no  one  disputed  it.  His  fees 
were  nominal,  if  collected  at  all,  and  his  advice  was  freely  given 
upon  every  occasion.  "  The  village  preacher  and  the  village  doctor  ' 
have  been  considered  the  most  important  men  in  the  village.  The 
day  of  the  village  doctor,  if  not  entirely  past,  is  rapidly  fading 
away.  His  influence  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  years  that  are 
gone.  Village  people,  when  there  is  continued  illness,  generally  go 
to  the  city,  where  hospital  treatment  i^  offered.  The  village  doctor 
now  refers  his  serious  cases  to  a  specialist  in  the  city.     . 

In  a  great  many  villages,  very  little,  if  any,  provision  is  made  for 
general  sanitary  conditions  that  directly  affect  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  Reports  from  every  State  note  the  frequent  neglect 
of  efficient  sanitary  inspection  of  the  villages.  What  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business.  No  one  has  authority  to  order  the 
drainage  to  be  properly  made  in  the  smaller  villages.  Breeding 
places  for  flies  and  injurious  insects  are  allowed  to  go  unnoticed. 
The  water  in  the  wells  is  not  examined,  and  the  well  owners  them- 
.*selves  seem  to  think  it  unnecessary.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
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frequent  epidemics  of  typhoid,  malaria,  and  other  diseases  are  re- 
ported. Officials  of  the  board  of  health  claim  that  the  expense  of 
putting  some  of  the  villages  in  good  sanitary  condition  is  too  great  a 
burden  to  be  placed  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  village.  If  this  be 
true,  a  portion  of  this  burden  might  well  be  borne  by  the  State. 
Village  councilmen  should  be  compelled  to  enforce  any  health  regu- 
lation given  them  by  the  State  board  of  public  health,  and  this 
board  should  provide  adequate  inspection  for  all  villages. 

The  village  school  can  do  much  to  bring  about  better  sanitary 
conditions.  In  some  villages  the  principals  and  teachers  have 
inaugurated  "clean-up  days"  for  the  entire  village,  beginning  with 
the  school  grounds.  "  Swat-the-fly  "  campaigns  have  done  much  to 
call  the  attention  of  village  people  to  the  fact  that  the  housefly  is 
a  menace  and  that  garbage  and  manure  heaps  in  the  back  yards  and 
alleys  are  breeding  places  for  the  fly. 

Community  civics  should  have  a  place  in  the  program  of  studies 
in  every  village  school.  Included  with  this  should  be  studies  of 
community  sanitation.  Village  life  being  simple,  it  leiris  itself 
especially  to  a  study  of  such  problems. 

If  there  is  a  high  school  in  the  village,  the  classes  in  the  sciences 
should  make  a  study  of  the  water  supply,  the  milk,  and  other  foods 
sold  in  the  village. 

In  brief,  there  are  many  ways  by  which  the  principal  and  teachers 
in  a  village  school  may  interest  the  community  in  health  pn^rams. 

Leaflets  of  the  United  States  Health  Department  and  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  could  be  distributed  to  the 
homes  through  the  village  school  children.  In  fact,  there  are  num- 
berless ways  by  which  the  principal  and  teachers  may  help  improve 
health  conditions  in  the  village.  They  should  aek  the  State  and 
National  health  departments  for  suggestions. 


SUMMARY. 


1.  The  village,  especially  in  an  agricultural  region,  should  be 
part  of  the  rural  community.  The  village  school  should,  therefore, 
be  a  community  school  serving  the  farm  child  as  well  as  the  village 
child. 

2.  The  village  school  should  not  be  independent  of  the  township 
or  county  school  system,  but  should  be  administered  by  a  township 
or  a  county  board  of  education. 

3.  The  village  school  course  of  study  should  be  based  upon  the 
life  of  the  community.  If  the  village  is  in  a  farming  region,  the 
course  of  study  should  be  a  country-life  course.    Music,  art,  physi- 
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cal  training,  home  economics,  and  manual  training  should  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  program  of  studies. 

4.  In  the  smaller  villages  only  elementary  and  junior  high-school 
work  should  be  attempted.  Pupils  in  these  villages  belonging  to 
grades  10,  11,  and  12  should  attend  a  high  school  in  some  larger 
village  or  the  township  or  county  high  school. 

5.  There  should  be  a  kindergarten  in  every  village. 

6.  The  school  grounds  should  be  large  enough  for  a  school  garden, 
agricultural  demonstration  plats,  play,  shrubbery,  and  trees.  Ten 
acres  is  not  too  much.  The  school  grounds  could  well  be  the  village 
park. 

7.  The  school  buildings  should  contain,  in  addition  to  regular 
classrooms,  an  auditorium,  library  room,  laboratories,  kitchen,  shops, 
etc. 

8.  Every  village  school  should  contain  a  library.  It  should  be  a 
branch  of  the  county  library,  if  there  be  such. 
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This  annual  bulletin,  formerly  prepared  and  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  has  been  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  past  11  years.  The  data  given 
are  taken  from  reports  received  from  the  offices  of  the  presidents 
of  the  various  institutions,  and  the  figures  printed  are  substantially 
as  given  in  those  reports. 

Directory  oj  State  univernties  and  State  colleges.^ 
[Names  In  itdUet  are  institutions  endowed  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Morrill  Acts.) 


Location. 


Auburn,  Ala 

MonteYallo,  Ala. 


University,  Ala... 

Tucson,  Ariz 

Fayetteville,Ark. 
Berkeley,  Calif.... 

Boulder.  Colo 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Golden,  Colo 

Greeley  .Colo 

Storrs,Conn 

Newark,  Del 

Gainesville,  Fla... 
Tallahassee,  Fla... 
Athens,  Ga 


Atlanta,Ga 

Dahlonega,  Ga 

Honolulu,  Hawaii.. 

Moscow,  Idaho 

Pocatello,  Idaho... 

Urbana,IIl 

Bloomington,  Ind. . 
La  Fayette,  Ind... 
Ames,  Iowa 


Cedar  Falls.  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.. 
Lawrence,  Kans.. 
Manhattan ,  Kans . 
Lexington,  Ky — 
Baton  Rouge,  La: 


Orono.Me 

College  Park,  Md 

Amherst,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor ,  Mich 

East  Lansine.  Mich 

Houghton,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Agricultural  College,  Miss.' 


Columbus ,  Miss . . 
University,  Miss. 

Columbia,  Mo 

Bozeman,  Mont.. 


Name. 


Alabama  Pol^technie  Institute 

Alabama  Todmical  Institute  and  Col- 
lege for  Women. 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Arkansas 

UniversUvof  OaUfomia 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Agricultural  CoUege 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Delaware  CoUege 

Uni versitv  of  Florida 

Florida  State  CoUege  for  Women 

University  of  Georgia 


Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Nortfi  Georgia  AgrioulturaTCollege. . . 

University  (^Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute* 

University  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts, 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas , 

Kansas  State  AgrieuUural  College 

University  of  Kentucky , 

Louisiana  State  Universihf  and  Agri- 
euUural and  Mechanical  College. 

University  of  Maine , 

University  of  Maryland 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUege 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. . . 

University  of  Michigan , 

Michigan  Agricultural  CoUege , 

Michigan  College  of  Mines , 

University  of  Minnesota 

Mtssissiopi  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College. 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women. . . 

Univeraty  of  Mississippi 

University  ol  Missouri 

Montana  CoUege  0/  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 


President. 


Spright  DoweU,  LL.  D. 

T.  W.  Palmer. 
George  H.  Denny,  LL.  D. 
R.  B.  von  Klein  Smid,  A.  M. 
John  C.Futrall,  A.M. 
David  P.  Barrows,  LL.  D. 
George  Norlfai,  Ph.  D. 
Chas.  A.  Lory,LL.  D. 
Victor  C.  Alderson,  8c.  D. 
John  G.  Crabbe.  Ph.  D. 
Charles  L.  Beach,  B.  S. 
Walter  HuUihen,  Ph.D. 
Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.  D. 
Edward  Conradl,Ph.  D. 
David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
Kenneth  G.  Matheson,  LL.  D. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.  D. 
Alfred  H.  Upham,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  R.  hazier,  B.  L. 
David  Kinley,LL.D. 
William  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Winthrop  E.  Stone,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D. 

Homer  H.  Seerley,  LL.  D. 
Walter  A.  Jessup,  Ph.  D. 
E.  H.  Lindley,fh.  D. 
William  M.  Jardine,  LL.  D. 
Frank  L.  McVoy,  Ph.  D. 
Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 

Robert  J.  Aley,LL.  D. 
Alfred  F.  Woods,  D.  Agri. 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  LL.  D. 
Elihu  Thomson^cting. 
Marion  Le  Roy  Burton,  LL.  D. 
Frank  8.  Kedzie,  8c.  D. 
Fred  W.  McNair,  8c.  D. 
Lotus  D.  Coffman,  Ph.  D. 
W.  H.Smith,  B.  8. 

J.  C.  Fant,Ph.D. 
Joseph  N.  Powers,  chancellor. 
Albert  Ross  Hill,  LL.  D. 
Alfred  Atkinson. 


>  Correoted  to  Jan.  25, 1921,  in  so  far  as  changes  have  been  reported  to  this  bureau. 
I  Junior  college. 
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Directory  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges — Continued . 


Location. 


Butte,  Mont 

Missoula,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Reno,  Nev 

Durham,  N.  H 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. . . . . .  .■ 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mex 

Socorro,  N.  Mex 

State  College,  N.  Mex 

Albany.N.  Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C 

Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak 

University,  N.  Dak 

Athens,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Chickasha.Okla 

Norman,  Okla 

Stillwater,  Okla 

Corvallis,  Oreg 

Eugene,  Or^ 

State  CollMe,  Pa 

San  Juan,  P.  R 

Kingston,  R.  I 

Charieston,  8.  C 

Clemson  College,  S.  C 

Columbia,  S.C 

Brookings,  S.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

Vermilion,  8.  Dak 

KnoxTille,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

College  Station,  Tex 

Denton,  Tex 

Logan,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Burlington,  Vt 

Blacksburg,  Va 

Charlottesville,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 

Williamsburg,  Va 

PuUman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Moreantown,  W.  Va 

Madlsoa],  Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo 


Name. 


Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Montana 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hammhire  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts, 

Rutgers  CoUefe 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexloo  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 
New  York  State  College  for  Teachers. . 

Cornell  University 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 

(at  Syracuse  University). 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  CoUege  oj  Agriculture 

and  Enaineering. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  CoUtge 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  University..... 

OhioStaU  University 

Miami  University 

Oklahoma  CoUc«e  for  Women 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  AgricuUunH  aind  Mechanical 

CoUege. 

Oregon  State  Aoriculturdl  College. ..' 

University  of  Oregon 

Pennsylvania  StaU  CoUege 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  SlaU  College 

The  Citadel,  the  Military  CoUege  of 

South  Carolina. 

Clemson  Agricultural  CoUege 

University  of  South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  State-  OolUge  of  Agrkui- 

ture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines.  .. 

University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of.  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

Agricultmral  and  Medumical  CoUege  of 

Texas. 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Agriailtural  CbUegeof  Utah 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and  StaU  Agri- 
cultural CoUege. 

Virpinia  Polytedmic  Institute 

Umversity  of  Virginia 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Colfege  of  William  and  Mary 

State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

West  Virgii^a  Univermy 

UniversityoJ  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


President. 


Charles  H.  Clapp,  Ph.  I>. 
Edward  O.  Sisson,  LL.  £>. 
Samuel  Avery,  LL.   D,,   cban- 

oellor. 
Walter  E.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 
Ralph  D.  HetMl,  LL.  D. 

Wm.  H.  S.  Demarest.  LL.  D. 
David  8.  Hill,  LL.  D. 
Fayette  A.  Jones,  LL.  T>. 
R.  W.  Ctothier,  Ph.  D. 

Abraham  R.  Brubacher,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  W.  Smith,  acting. 
Franklin  Moon,  M.  F. 

Harry  W.  Chase,  Ph.  D. 
Wallace  C.  Riddick,  C.  E. 

Edwin  F.  Ladd,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  LL.  D. 
Edwin W.Chubb,  Utt.  D.,actizie. 
Wm.  O.  Thoinpson,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  M.  Hughes,  M.  S. 
G.  W.  Austin,  B.  S. 
Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Ph.  D. 
James  W.  Cantwell,  A.  M. 

Wm.  J.  Kerr,  8c.  D. 
Prince  L.  Campbell,  A.  B. 

Paul  O.  Miller. 

Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D. 

O.  J.  Bond,  A.  M.,  sapt. 

Walter  M.  Ri^,  E.  M.  £. 
Wm.  S.  CurrelL  Ph.  D. 
Ellwood  C.  P^isho,  M.  S. 

Cleophas  C.  O'Harra,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  L.  Sh&ele,  Ph.  D. 
Harcourt  A.  Morgan,  B.  S.  A. 
Robert  E.  Vinson,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  B.  Bizcell,  D.  C.  L. 

F.  M.  Bralley. 
Elmer  O.  Peterson.  Ph.  D. 
John  A.  Widtsoe,  LL.  D. 
Guy  W.  BaUey,  A.  B. 

Julian  A.  Burruss,  A.  M. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D. 
Edward  W.  Nichols,  sapt. 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  Pk  D. 
Ernest  O.  Holland,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  Suzzalb,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  B.  Trotter,  LL.  D. 
Edward  A.  Birge,  LL.  D. 
Aven  Nelson,  Ph.  D. 
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STATISTICS  OF  STATE  UNIVEESITIES. 

Tabl^  3. — Property  and  income  of  Stale  univerntie* 


Names  of  institutions. 


Property. 


I 


Bound 
volumes 

&nU. 
brariee. 


Value  of 
library, 
sdentiflo 
appa- 
ratus, 
machin- 
ery, and 
funiiture. 


Value  of 
grounds 
(Includ- 
ing farm). 


Vahieof 
buildings. 


EzMlow- 

meiit 
funds. 


40 

41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Alabama  Technical  Institute  aud  College 
for  Women. 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arirona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  o f  California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Delaware  College 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

University  of  Georgia  * 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  Collie 

University  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute 

I^nivcrsity  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University « 

Purdue  University  (Ind.) 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  wid 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  Ifniversity  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College. 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Maryland 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Michigan 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

University  of  Minnesota 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.* 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  Col- 
lege. 

University  of  Mississippi " 

University  of  Missouri 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Montana 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Rutgers  College  (N.J.) 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines ' 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 

Cornell  University  (N.  Y.) 


33,550 
9,115 

00 
00 
00 
00 
31 
04 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 


1240,753 
80,000 

180,000 
170,906 
297,000 
3,006,098 
400,000 
164,828 
283,488 
131,868 
130,000 
258,272 
120,000 
80,000 


130,000 
15,000 

350,000 
199,420 
127,000 


200,000 
225,000 

83,914 
170.000 

63,315 
354,944 
185,000 

85,000 


15,000 
4,000 
24,514 
43,000 
7,500 
440,325 


280,000 

6,000 

141,280 

424,078 

24,660 

2,505,089 


150,000 
20,000 

151,816 
70,000 
54,500 

i,an,080 


61,795 
70,885 

51,000 
183,500 
125,212 
62,464 
36,201 
49,329 

60,000 
5,000 

58,563 
136,965 
413,666 

44,786 

28,515 
280,000 


684,000 
1,207,060 

250,000 
1,530,854 
450,874 
410,011 
261, 170 
246,095 

317,565 
192,311 
669,833 
1,687,000 
2,489,639 
226,000 


226,000 
261,841 

50,000 
573,636 
125,000 
612,460 
252,487 
259,992 

15,000 

85,800 

114,698 

2,610,000 

891,203 

110,377 


2,668,000 


2,658,420 


15,000 


75,000 


225,000 


223,770 
17,860 

9,000 
46,000 
140,640 
32,750 
40,000 

102,300 
13,000 


1,348,321 
264,330 

51,000 
141,000 
784,146 
192,700 
140,000 

284,000 
60,500 


804,141 
96,000 

32,000 

120,000 

1,505,219 

291,290 

50,000 

479,006 
70,000 


New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  (at 

Svracuse  University).* 
University  of  North  (JaroUna 


18,323 

4,914 
606,526 


220,426 

87,000 
2,836,878 


76,810 

100,000 
874,011 


1  t5?iShiS  appropriations  for  experiment  stations,  farmers' 
»  nS  re^.    ^    ^^  ^^™^  ^""^  ^^  **^®'  ^"  activiUes, 


88,316  i      363,061         126,500 
Institutes,  and 


1785,500 
660,000 

950,000 
662,860 
400,000 
10,570,404 
1.000,000 
755,000 
455,009 
525,980 
867,566 

515,000 


t28l,500 
34^416 

960,000 
10,500 

132,606 

6,674,027 

80,000 


256,000 

390,996 
198,060 


600,000 

85,000 

67,211 

698, 414 

240,252 

4,116,952 


155,000 


1,500,000 
**648,6i2 


1,611,500 
2,857,532 

2,000,000 
2,964,226 
1,500,000 
1,003,684 
755,635 
588,544 

709,673 
573,397 
1,000,321 
6,296,000 
4,694,818 
1,239,650 
786,745 
6,230,943 


444,500 

689,779 


151,000 
491,746 
184,075 
318,713 


361,000 
9,396,553 
1,393,304 


1,946,197 


562,500 


1,988,856 
463,000 

120,000 

375,000 

2,635,288 

.  274,978 

800,000 

1,011,270 
214,241 


1,577,021 
812,568 


678,056 
320,140 
950,000 

923,90'? 


221,306 

420,000 
6,642,909 


14,076,546 


866,414 
work. 


241,090 
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iations, 


$18,334 
13,785 

63,500 
8  437 
17,465 
353,969 
98,910 
16,926 
15,526 
37,940 
84,761 
21,819 
6,473 
17^000 


«21,440 
20,849 

59,337 
10,205 

9,143 
279,645 

4,000 
17,798 


$148,917 
36,000 


25,295 
28,820 
20,054 
2,064 


00 

a 

91 

2 

39 

, 

122 

\ 

34 

a 

91 

1 

32 

5 

46 

1 

S3 

110 

J 

75 

1 

136 

$143,671 


88,918 
96,004 
120,838 
128,631 


106,774 


79,890 
85,200 
82,298 


$1,700 


270,794 


60 
3,750 


71,520 
20,282 
n,229,000 
43,056 
91,033 
27,054 

2,191 
126,511 
76,455 

7,387 


$21,262 
16,606 


1353,624 
87,240 

299,255 
526,257 
395,767 
4,242,481 
710, 700 
574,422 
157,512 
296,677 
415,600 
274,364 
348,537 
135,100 


$17,611 


189,109 


350,000 
161,920 
114,932 
184,546 


$91,306 
36,000 

87,500 
293,391 

38,930 
1,879,411 

74,734 

94,476 


149,233 
62,010 
170,713 
115,036 


For 
buUd- 
agond 
)cniia- 
nent 

Im- 
prove- 
nent«. 


17 


$40,000 


45,000 


101,011 
140,000 
85,495 


72,000 


58,862 


105,655 
2,500 
1,426 
4,779 
1,769 

271,245 


2,000 


104,302 
*32,'45i' 


125,000 
26,500 
22,729 
299,260 
204,172 
2,306,934 


60,000 

100,881 

529 

196,708 


12,300 
29,600 
8,492 
62,194 


126,636 


378,475 


244,955 
68,500 
82,647 
571,406 
206,460 
3,312,349 


2,056,934 


100,000 
26,600 
22,729 
225,836 
164,172 


25,000 


73,414 
40,000 
250,000 


80,413 
95,544 

43,190 
113,108 
67,744 
55,581 
17,272 
12,610 

65,360 

7,476 

5.865 

551,845 

436,492 

31,383 

13,955 


31,447 
33,591 


23,243 
7,512 

20,743 
9,452 

14,555 

9,915 
6,544 
10,613 
301,232 
77,913 
70,712 


199,168 


681,168 
1,232,186 

389,600 
1,208,541 
777,000 
700,123 
397,251 
278,250 

180,008 
196,977 
456,335 
100,000 

1,375,860 
585,783 
72,700 

1,8^,478 


156,269 
155,734 


6,695 


1366,905 
140,941 

•  389,678 
118,213 

104,102 
117,113 
82,370 
22,265 
1,860 
153, 113 


3,000 


9,915 
8,093 


187,408 

74,783 

1,047 


142,146 


432,406 
371,134 

17,900 
763,671 

97,334 
551,311 
209,935 
157, 18.5 

46,254 

16,265 

145,519 

43.940 

1,103,679 

457,124 

6,120 

919,446 


1,281,693 
1,894,884 

450,596 
2,108,563 
1,316,495 
1,468,702 
1,020,588 

580,813 

415,554 

352,468 

700,702 

1,206,690 

3,069,587 

1,299,162 

92,775 

3,462,361 


^^^ 


446,143 


299,696 


TTTO 


1,050,000 

560,000 

72,700 

313,978 


110,600 
1,132,186 

389,600 
863,541 
604,600 
650,123 
97,555 
196,260 

180,008 
196,977 
368,000 
100,000 
110,860 
25,783 


24,525 
100,000 


345,000 
112,500 
60,000 


82,000 


88,335 


215,000 


138,978 


175,000 


29,798 


9,449 


75.000 


114,247 


75,000 


117,360 
10,845 

1,798 
13,303 
92,646 

2,484 
31,473 

85,163 
3,236 


91,846 


51,518 
13,392 
39,866 

45,467 
37.585 


790,156 
315. 762 

50,500 
290,000 
1,431,272 
255,090 

50,407 

226,040 
105,480 


160,542 
109,258 


*  1,180 


127,506 
92,915 
97,467 

116,807 


101 
65.322 


172. WO 
40.276 

6,076 
12,424 

219.093 
24,369 

117,318 


60,149 


1.453.730 
476.141 

59,554 
315.727 
1.952,035 
388,230 
345,692 

488.789 
206,450 


528.191 
133,097 


786,720 
315,762 

38,500 
220,000 
425,938 
21,993 
59,467 

226,040 
105.480 


3,436 


12,000 

70,000 

477,143 

100,000 


3.727 

6,090 
507,728 


17,000 
7d5,'i69 


132,619 

182,082 
890,084 


107,635 
'i60,*538 


820,788 


51,802 
784*6i8 


312,778 

188,772 
3,878,113 


132,619 

182,682 
883,540 


7,444 


«S,274 


13,258     213,768  f 6, 


71,534       368,714 


194,167 


119.590 
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Table  3. — Property  and  income  of  State  univertUia 


67 


Property. 


Names  of  institutions. 


North  Carolina  College  of  Agrieulture 

and  Ensineering. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Miami  University  (Ohio) 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

ITniversity  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College. 

Oregon  State  Agriculture  College 

University  of  Oregon 

Pennsylvania  State  College , 

Universityof  Porto  Rioo 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

The   Citadel,   the    Military   College   of 

South  Carolina. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College  (S.  C.) 

University  of  South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agrictil- 

tureand  Mechanic  Arts. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas » 

AfiTicultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 

Texas. 
College  of  Industrial  Arts  (Tex.) 

81  I  AgrciulturalColleceofUtah 

82  University  of  T'tah 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Virginia 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

( ■ollego  of  William  and  Mary  ( Va.) 

State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

Wast  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Bound 
volumes 
In  li- 
braries. 


10,000 

28,948 
76,430 
47,550 
198,295 
52,724 
0,000 
31,700 
10,000 

43,000 
87.500 
71,271 

6,300 
22,700 

6,500 

19,3^ 

57,000 
24,152 

7,200 
38,000 
45,243 


20,000 

12,000 
32,900 
73.891 
102,346 

27,962 
115,000 
22,000 
16,000 
73,000 
93,687 
67,000 
263,000 
43,768 


Value  of 
library, 
Bcientiflc 
appa- 
ratus, 
ntMdiin- 
ery.and 
furniture. 


Value  of 
grounds 
(includ- 
ing farm). 


Value  or 
baUdlncs 


1369,698 

310,987 

841,151 

225,000 

1,783.468 

241,794 

8.000 

291,410 

55,000 

439,350 
251,016 
780,701 

95,563 
146.712 

68,899 

470,728 
260,534  , 
99,000  ! 

60,000  i 
220,000  I 
291,337  I 


$110,073 

95,000 

115,510 

535,148 

2,050,033 

75,200 

30,000 
116,389 

60,000 

472,019 
319,000 
152,180 
56,902 
14,900 
.■WO.  000 


9664,768 

595,000 

638,410 

1,070,100 

3,173,986 

807,857 

800,000 

1,150,566 

1,056.752 

1,087,763 
.'>46,871 

1,810,587 
185.650 
325,000 
400,000 


304,100  1,237,094 
645,000  437,500 
125,000    505,000 


Endow* 

llMStlt 

fnndo. 


$1,773»983 

^    1^251 

l,0i5,3Sl 

129,400 


3,670,000 


202,  •S4 
55,000 

676,372 
10,971 


17,006 

50,000  ' 

856,8S0I 


96,000 
665,000 

614,701 


58,589 


692,116        158,068     1,929,708  { 


^5,000 
'260,066' 


200,414 
212,043 
300,000  , 
277,000 

215,227 
340.433  ' 

27,995  ! 

75,621  , 
356,663  I 
.481,656 


95,506  '  790,673 

29,500  ;  888,900 

'   48,000  8n,T0O 

100,000  I  1,500,000 


110,000 
732,085 


1,896,582 
310,000 


80,000 

600,000 

37,500 

75,000 

148,073 

1,061,250 

500,000 

2,137,311 

110,000 


576,000 
1,492,126 

690,768  i 

260,000  I 
1,289,013 
1,169,350 
1,500,000  I 
4,952,312 

520,000  I 


2,690,454 

43,700 

151,327 

943,208 

7,327,504 
115,104 
700,738 
547,066 


*  No  report. 

« Including  Students  Army  Training  Corps,  and  other  war  activities. 

*  Includes  receipts  from  mill  tax. 

*  FerUliter  tax. 
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Income. 

Analyst  of  State  appropriations. 

Student 
fees,  ex- 
cluding 
bcefdr 
and 
room 
lent. 

From 
pro- 
ductive 
funds. 

From 

the 

Btate. 

From 
United 
States 
Govern- 
ment. 

Private 
bsne. 
fac- 
tions. 

From 

all 
other 

Total 
working 
income. 

Mill 
tax 
rate. 

Receipts 
from 
mUl 
tax. 

lor  cur- 
rent ex- 
penses. 

For 
build-, 
ingand 
perma- 
nent 

im- 
prove- 
ments. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

1« 

17 

132,902 

8,034 
20,923 
23,932 
128,359 
32,001 

17.500 

78,105 
63,671 
12,032 
«1,810 
17,642 
50,000 
102,456 

$227,834 

234,387 
261,437 
252.490 
1,671,405 
m530 
105,000 
910,185 
568,124 

600,626 
463,760 
623,439 
98,846 
40,000 
179,749 

312, 5n 
128. 191 

378,078 

62,875 
157.500 
244,068 

1153,834 
111,865 

$64,892 

59,560 
«112,613 

24.959 
205,722 

13,384 

$486,962 

497,960 
458.643 
313,413 

2,226,578 
560,565 
156,648 

1,045,093 
750,100 

806,615 
503.337 
1,165.877 
158,965 
200,326 
196,553 

523,608 
154,805 
672,308 

127.687 
191.301 
512,434 

$202,834 

174.387 
186.294 
» 227, 840 
n,671,406 
'196,580 
5.000 
353,4.56 
368, 124 

202,398 
67,500 

688,805 
94.043 
40,000 
79.749 

312,571 
109.979 
174,026 

62.875 
157,500 

$25,000 

60,000 
75,143 
24,650 

**23,*956' 
100,000 
546.729 
200,000 

15,000 

100.000 

34,634 

4,803 

57 

16,000 

58 

m 

60 

149.282 

9,000 
277,008 

61 

62 

1,648 

63 

32,452 
5,990 

40,177 
31,458 
61.077 
4,465 
6,273 

64 

141,805 
106,562 

34,091 
48,862 

65 

11,388 
8,119 

31,020 
2,233 

t 

$383,228 
296,260 

<W 

67 

219,128 
50,589 
90,764 

281,213 
2,832 
63,289 
16,804 

9,431 
11,365 

87,097 

68 

69 

70 

100,000 

71 

13,576 
15.249 
12,539 

«  60, 028 
14.014 
46.348 

0.266 

178,764 

0) 

72 

18,211 
204,052 

73 

68.241 

4.784 
16,046 
24,210 

111,584 

14,760 

74 

75 

8,741 
41.474 

76 

152,204 

4,130 

J 

241,068 

77 

78 

36,541 

33,280 
6,559 

'74;669' 

28.310 
99,649 
43,111 
3,566 
24,794 
147,398 
36.475 
368.488 
7,721 

10,450 

937,944 

195,923 

343,113 

553,374 

67,150 

237,275 
150,000 
160,600 
52,000 
440.458 
698.268 
490.510 
1,915,927 
154,664 

218,381 

6.840 
98,529 

756,138 

22.493 
60,767 
274.727 
165,020 

308,712 
99,061 
15,235 

1,959,454 

258.536 
508,958 
857,310 
467, 710 

715,082 
638.566 
250,646 
64,343 
914,564 
936. 187 
741,722 
3,921,458 
306,351 

702,816 

191,723 
23.000 
14,700 
67,150 

237.275 
150,000 

60.600 

52.000 
122,271 

14.611 
426.510 
439.452 

12.000 

236,128 

4.200 
178.080 
171,700 

79 

80 

147.033 
366,973 

81 

9.005 
42,264 

20,203 
20,809 

82 

97,958 

140,785 

'V26,"642* 

88 

84 

101,962 
6,058 
8,777 
74,684 
61,609 
11.318 
44.331 
25.065 

187,894 

85 

100,000 

86 

87 

112,829 
6.582 
122,251 
147,962 
94,372 

261,799 
22,330 
81.168 

617.984 
23,912 

« 

318, 187 
625.013 

88 

58,644 
64,000 
94.126 
37,355 

89 

*ii7,'628' 
617 

90 

J 

1,382,349 
105,309 

91 
92 

^  28.34  per  cent  of  28  per  cent  of  the  State  levy  of  2  mills. 
«  64.43  per  cent  of  28  per  cent  of  the  State  levy  of  2  mills. 
'  A  little  less  than  one-third  of  1  mill, 
s  A  little  less  than  one-half  of  1  mill. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  PUBUC  AND  PRIVATE. 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1917-18. 

The  program  of  higher  education  requires  buildings^  equipment, 
and  a  superior  teaching  force.  During  the  last  few  years  the  cost 
of  buildings  and  equipment  in  colleges  and  universities  has  risen 
tremendously,,  just  as  it  has  in  all  parts  of  the  business  worid.  As 
yet  the  cost  of  salaries  has  not  risen  to  the  same  extent  as  the  cost 
of  living,  and  imless  the  people  wish  to  see  their  higher  institutions 
staffed  with  men  of  inferior  ability,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  salaries 
sufficiently  large  to  attract  teachers  of  merit  and  ability. 

Other  conditions  have  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  higher  education, 
particularly  the  great  increase  in  college  enrollment  in  recent  years. 
From  1890  to  1918  the  increase  in  student  attendance  was  309  per 
cent  at  the  public  institutions  and  113  per  cent  at  the  privately 
supported  institutions.  In  three  years,  from  1917  to  1920,  the  in- 
crease of  attendance  was  31  per  cent  at  publicly  supported  institu- 
tions and  20  per  cent  at  privately  supported  institutions.  This 
year  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  attendance  over  last  year  is 
about  10  per  cent.  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  great  increases 
in  college  attendance  require  corresponding  increases  in  the  funds 
devoted  to  higher  education.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  great  additions  to  the  expense  of  building,  equipment, 
and  teachers'  salaries,  accompanied  as  they  are  by  an  unprecedented 
student  enrollment,  will  require  State  legislatures  to  appropriate 
funds  the  amount  of  which  was  little  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Such  a  condition  is  not  a  matter  for  apprehension.  When  the 
State  appropriates  money  to  its  departments  of  government,  it  is 
paying  its  current  expenses.  When  the  State  appropriates  money 
to  education,  it  is  malsing  a  wise  investment  which  will  yield  manifold 
returns.  liberal  support  of  higher  education  is  good  public  economy 
and  wise  forethought  for  the  future. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  committed  to  free  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  They  believe  that  higher  education  should  be 
within  reach  of  every  young  man  and  woman  capable  of  profiting 
by  it.  How  shall  we  pay  for  higher  education  ?  It  does  not  seem 
desirable  that  the  proportion  of  the  income  of  State  colleges  and 
universities  raised  through  the  imposition  of  students'  fees  should 
be  increased  much,  if  any.  Already  the  average  proportion  of  the 
total  income  derived  from  this  source  is  22  per  cent. ,  The  proportion 
of  income  received  from  the  Federal  Government  has  until  the  Itet 
few  years  steadily  declined.  State  universities  and  colleges  can  not 
16 
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expect  to  secure  fands  through  private  benefactions.  This  leaves 
only  the  States  to  support  their  higher  institutions.  Reassessments 
on  property  valuations,  increased  rates  of  taxation,  and  new  forms 
ci  taxation  in  order  to  provide  adequate  support  for  hi^er  education 
are  possible  solutions  to  which  State  legislatures  will  have  to  give 
their  attention  during  tiie  fortiieoming  session. 
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With  the  hope  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  may  be  of  soma 
assistance  in  putting  this  matter  clearly  before  the  people  of  each 
State,  some  comparative  statistics  have  been  included  in  this  bulletin. 
It  was  necessary  to  draw  these  figures  from  the  reports  for  1917-18 
(later figures  for  the  privately  supported  coU^es  arenotyetavailable). 
It  is  believed  that  the  tables  have  been  so  simplified  as  to  make  them 
more  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the  campaign  for  increased  fixiancial 
support  now  facing  every  State  institution  in  the  country. 
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FiQ.  2.— Per  cent  of  population  attending  college  and  graduating,  1890-1918. 

The  accuracy  of  the  tables  showing  the  rank  of  various  States  in 
a  nimiber  of  particulars  is,  of  course,  subject  to  a  number  of  qualifi- 
cations. Certain  States  have  a  larger  proportion  of  adult  population 
than  others;  in  some  States  there  are  located  colleges  and  imiversities 
which  draw  from  the  whole  Nation;  in  some  States  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  students  go  to  higher  institutions  located  in  otiier 
States;  some  States  are  more  wealthy  than  others;  and  stiU  others 
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iiave  a  lai^er  high-school  population  to  draw  from.  These  ine- 
qualities are  bound  to  occur  and  should  qualify  all  deductions  which 
seem  apparent  at  first  examination.  It  is  belieyed,  however,  that 
the  several  tables  ranking  the  States  in  certain  particulars  are,  not- 
withstanding these  qualifications,  of  sufficient  accuracy  and  worth 
to  make  them  very  useful  in  the  promotion  of  State  campaigns  for 
the  more  adequate  support  of  higher  education. 
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FiQ.  3.— Index  numbers  of  students  in  pfoblic  and  private  universities,  colleges,  and  profesdoual  schools, 

showing  the  rate  of  iuerease. 

Because  the  statistical  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
make  no  division  of  the  income  received  for  collegiate  and  subcolle- 
giate  instruction,  respectively,  it  was  found  necessary  to  include  the 
preparatory  students  attending  colleges  and  universities  with  the 
r^ular  college  students  in  order  to  estimate  the  average  income  per 
student.  ** High-school  attendance,''  therefore,  includes  only  those 
students  enrolled  at  public  and  private  high  schools.  The  total  num- 
ber of  preparatory  students  at  colleges  and  universities  in  1917-18 
was  44,660. 

The  item  entitled  *' Teachers  needed  in  secondary  schools  in 
September,  1920,''  is  taken  from  a  careful  estimate  made  in  each 
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State  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  May,  1920.  In  order  to  see  the 
force  of  this  item  the  number  of  teachers  needed  in  the  ^econdaiy 
schools  should  be  compared  with  the  total  number  of  college  graduates 
for  the  year  1917-18.  Since  the  total  number  of  graduates  in  any 
one  State  did  not  in  June,  1920,  greatly  exceed  the  number  two  years 
previous,  it  is  apparent  that  each  State  can  use  a  very  large  proportion 
of  its  college  graduates  as  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Table  4. — College  attendance  compared  with  population,  1917-18. 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

ofstu- 

of  stu- 

of stu- 

dentsin 

dents  in 

dents  in 

oollegos 

colleges 

COQCfiQi 

States. 

and  uni- 

StatM. 

and  uni- 

States. 

andani- 

versities 

versities 

vosities 

to  total 

to  total 

to  total 

«" 

^^ 

X^ 

District  of  Columbia . . 

LM 

South  Dakota. 

0.37 

Mississippi 

a2o 

Iowa 

.72 
.65 
.56 
.65 
.54 
.61 

Michigan 

.36 
.34 
.33 
.32 
.31 
.29 

Tilftho,            , 

.19 

Colorado 

Indiana^  - 

Kentucky 

.19 

Massachusetts 

Virginia. 

Rhode  Island 

.19 

Nebraska 

Vermont 

Ala^v^ma. 

.18 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

.18 

Kansas ,,,--,  T ,  , ,  -  - 

Montana 

Wyoming 

.18 

California 

.60 
.50 
.45 
.44 
.44 
.42 

North  Dakota 

.20 
.29 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.26 

Arizona. T 

.17 

Tllinn|q           

Washington- , 

0|rlahnma . 

.17 

Minnesota 

Maine..: 

Florida 

.16 

Ohio 

Nevada 

Ddaware 

.15 

Utah 

Tenn6esee   

West  Virginia 

A»'kanpfts. 

.U 

New  York 

South  Carolina. 

.U 

Maryland 

.41 
.40 

Connecticut. 

.24 
.24 

New  Mexico 

.U 

New  Hampshire 

Pennsylvania  T  - 

Texas • . . 

New  Jersey 

.10 

.38 

North  Carolina.  . 

.23 

Missouri 

.37 

Georgia 

.22  1 

United  States 

.m 

Table  5. — Students  in  public  and  private  univernHeSf  colleges,  and  projessional  schools^ 

1917-18, 


States. 


Public  Institutions. 

Private  institutions. 

Percent 

Percent 

Num- 
ber. 

Enn^ 
ment. 

of  total 
private. 

Number. 

EnroD- 
ment. 

of  total 

pobljc 

and 

Iffivate. 

3 

2,002 

46.65 

8 

2,299 

5145 

1 

476 

loaoo 

0 

1 

730 

87.96 

8 

1,193 

eioi 

7 

7,678 

4a  96 

16 

7,893 

5La2 

4 

4,547 

68.16 

5 

2,126 

3L85 

1 

186 

6.94 

6 

2,946 

M.06 

1 
2 

336 
1,423 

loaoo 

22.84 

0 

8 

4,807 

^   77.16 

2 

860 

66.22 

2 

662 

4178 

3 

1,978 

3a  20 

15 

4,572 

09180 

2 

661 

7&42 

1 

204 

25.58 

2 

5,195 

16.39 

46 

26,497 

83.61 

2 

4,312 

46.06 

16 

6,258 

54.91 

3 

7,635 

47.43 

20 

8,464 

62.57 

8 

4,362 

46.44 

17 

6.226 

64.a 

2 

1320 

28.84 

12 

3,256 

71.W 

1 

838 

26.29 

6 

2,476 

74.71 

1 

871 

4a  26 

3 

i;29S 

6ft.  7S 

1 

206 

8.66 

16 

6,428 

96.34 

1 

603 

2.34 

26 

20.969 

97.61 

6 

8,339 

73.24 

11 

8,047 

26.  !• 

3 

6,061 

67.69 

16 

4,479 

42.41 

3 

2,305 

68.34 

7 

1,646 

4L68          1 

2 

4,074 

31.69 

29 

8,781 

6&U 

3 

1,894 

loaoo 

0 
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Alabama 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Ivouisiana 

Maiuo 

Maryland ,.'. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan ' 

Minnesota '. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montaua 
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Table  5. — Students  in  public  and  private  tmiversitiee,  colleges^  and  professional  sehoohf 

1917-15— Continued. 


states. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . . 

New  Jersey 

NewMexioo 

New  York 

North  CaroMna 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahcuna 

Omgaa 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vu^ia 

Washington 

WestVfrglnia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  Stetes 


Public  institutions. 


Num- 
ber. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


1110 


4,028 
324 
M2 


474 

0,813 
1,418 
1,524 
10,601 
2,966 
3,184 
2,192 

243 
1,60? 
1,521 

833 
4,666 
1,989 

591 
2,319 
4,240 

986 
4,286 

847 


110,900 


Per  cent 

of  total 

public 

and 

private. 


56i43 

loaoo 

31.66 


loaoo 

22.17 
26.05 
66.43 
4&47 
71.96 
65.85 
&64 
2a  59 
3&97 
55.61 
12.87 
42.75 

loaoo 

51.12 
31.40 
86w74 
56.98 
64.07 

loaoo 


8L23 


Private  institutions. 


Number. 


560 


Enron- 
ment. 


3,110 


1,213 
8,142 


34,456 

4,242 

770 

12,711 
1,156 
1,651 

30,835 
937 
2,731 
1,214 
5,640 
6,247 


565 

5,066 

(M8 

746 

3,641 


244,231 


Per  cent 

of  total 

public 

and 

private. 


43.57 


68.34 

loaoo 


77.83 
74.96 
33.57 
64.53 
28.04 
34.15 
03.36 
79.41 
63.03 
44.39 
87.13 
57.25 


48.88 
68.60 
13.26 
43.07 
4&93 


68.77 


1  Does  not  Include  the  U.  8.  Military  or  Naval  Academy. 

Table  6. — Attendance  at  public  universiHeSf  colleges^  and  projessional  schools  compared 

to  population,  1917-18, 


states. 

Percent 

attending 

coUeges, 

etc. 

States. 

Percent 

attending 

ooUeges, 

etc. 

States. 

Percent 

attending 

ecUeges, 

etc. 

Colorado.       ..    . 

0.45 
.44 
.38 
.36 
.34 
.31 
.29 
.28 
.27 
.26 
.26 
.24 
.23 
.21 
.20 
.19 
.18 

Arizona 

0.17 
.17 
.16 
.15 
.15 
.14 
.13 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.11 
.11 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.00 

Ala^ma 

0.06 

Utah. 

riHnnfs       

.06 

Dist.  Columbia 

Vermont 

Georgia 

.07 

Oregon 

Delaware 

West  Virginia 

.07 

Iowa 

IndignA^ 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky 

.00 

Nebraska 

Idaho 

.05 

Montana  - 

New  Hampshire 

yi«??rt.«wrtppr. 

Aricansas 

.04 

Nevada 

Ixxxisiana  ■. r . . 

.04 

Michigan    

Missouri-* 

Rhode  Island 

.04 

ifinn^^a   TT   

Oklahoma. 

Tennessee 

.04 

Maine 

Pennsvlvania 

.02 

Califom^ 

New  Mexico 

Connecticut 

.01 

Kansas .  - 

FkMida 

Haryland  

.01 

South  Dakota 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Massaohiisetts 

.01 

Ohio 

N^jDir  Jersey 

.00 

N«lh  I>AkotA. 

Virginia 

United  States... 

Wyo"ilng . .  . 

New  York...! ..... 

.12 
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Table  7. — Percentage  oj  students  in  universities,  colleges ^  and  projessicmal  schools  com' 
pared  to  high-school  attendance^  1917-18. 


states. 


Percent 

in 

colleges, 

etc. 


States. 


Percent 

In 
colleges, 

etc. 


States. 


Percent 

in 
ooDeges, 

etc 


Dlst.  Columbia. 
South  Carolina. 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Tennessee 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Mississippi.^... 

Oregon 

North  Carolina. 

New  York 

Vttginia 

Georgia 

Massachusetts.. 
Pennsylvania.. 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota. . 


64.68 
4a  45 
84.63 
34.48 
8a  02 
28.20 
27.26 
27.25 
25.76 
24.71 
24.46 
23.95 
23.94 
23.76 
23.57 
23.54 
21.52 


Nevada 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Alabama. 

Minnesota. 

Kentucky 

North  Dakota.... 

Louisiana 

Kansas 

California 

Florida 

Michigan 

Texas 

New  Hampdiire. 

Arkansas 

Wisconsin 

Utah 


21.18 
21.13 
21.09 
2a  65 
19.75 
19.44 
18.95 
18.87 
18.52 
17.41 
16.91 
16.67 
16.46 
16.07 
1&38 
15.15 
14.78 


Indiana 

Washington 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Rhode  Island 

Montana 

Vomont 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Aritona 

Wyoming 

MineTTt^ 

West  Virginia 

Idaho 

New  Jersey 

United  States 


11.93 
13.M 
13.  If 
12.69 
12.47 
12.30 
11.  n 
1L77 
1LS6 
11.06 
laTD 

lasi 
laos 

7.ffi 
&68 


2a  81 


Table  8. — Receipts  per  student  Jrom  public  sources  Jor  public  universities,  colleges,  and 
projessional  schools,  1917-18. 


Maryland 

Tennessee 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts.. 

Arizona 

Delaware 

New  Mexico 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

West  Virginia.. 
South  Dakota. . 
Rhode  Island.. 

Montana 

Florida 

Illinois 

Arkansas 


$1,876 

1,495 

1,429 

1,016 

963 

841 

742 

732 

724 

710 

628 

ei2 

537 
494 
489 
480 
466 


Wisconsin.. 
Oklahoma.. 
Texas. 


New  Hampshire. 
South  Carolina. . . 
North  Carolina. . . 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania.... 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Kentucky 

Nebraska 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

California 

North  Dakota.... 
Oregon 


k50 
442 
437 

Utah 

Maine 

Washington. 

2BS 

286 

400 
397 
386 

Vermon? 

Ohio 

283 
274 
266 

381 

Mt^hYpan 

248 

874 
866 
834 
829 

Colorado"!!!.*!.'.'!!!.';.* 

Missouri 

Mississippi 

225 
221 
215 
208 

324 
323 

Alabama 

New  York 

162 

322 
312 

Dist.  Columbia 

New  Jersey 

68 

801 
289 

United  States... 

384 

Table  9. — Receipts  oJ  universities ,  colleges,  and  frojessional  schools  from  all  pubUe 
sources  per  capita  oJ  population,  1917-18. 


States. 

Receipts 

per 
capita. 

States. 

Receipts 

per 
capita. 

States. 

Rec^pts 

per 
capita. 

Nevada 

12.07 
1.68 
1.42 
1.31 
1.30 
L29 
L27 
1.27 
1.04 
1.04 
1.01 
.99 
.87 
.85 
.81 
.76 
.75 

Washington. . ..,,.... 

ta73 
.66 
.50 
.58 
.55 
.55 
.54 
.54 
.49 
.44 
.44 
.43 
.39 
.38 
.32 
.28 
.27 

Ml«?fotiri          

f0.2S 

Arixona      

Michigan 

Mississippi 

.21 

Montana 

Vermont 

Vireinii. 

.23 

Iowa 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio          

North  Camlina. 

Conne(*tlcut.  ^  ,,-,.,„  ^ . . 

.22 

Delaware   

.21 

Wyoming 

Oklahoma 

Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania .  - .  r . 

.20 

South  Diucota 

New  Hampshire 

Tennessee , 

.29 

Utah 

South  Carolina 

Arkansas 

.20 

Idaho  

Indiana 

.19 

Florida 

Georgia  

.18 

Nebraska 

Texas 

Kentucky 

.18 

Colorado  

West  Virginia. 

Illinois 

Alabama 

.U 

Minn^ota 

Louisiana 

.14 

South  Carolina 

Maine       

New  York 

.12 

New  Mexico 

New  Jersev 

.07 

California 

Marvland 

United  States... 

Wisconsin^ ,,-,,..,,.,. 

Dist.  Columbia 

.48 
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Tabl&  10. — Ter  c<nt  €^  inoome.  oipubUc  and  privaU  umvenitie^  coUegu,  tmd  yrofemtmal 
schools  derived  from  the  various  sources,  1917-18. 


PubUc. 


Private. 


From 


From 
United 

8tste« 
Ooiveni- 

ment, 

8trtB, 
or  city. 


prirste 


From 
student 
fees  and 

other 

SOQTOes. 


~l~ 


From 
pro- 


^'SuV.orS?'- 


funds. 


From 
United 
States 


ment; 
State, 
or  dty. 


From 
private 
bene- 
fac- 
tions. 


From 
student 
fees  and 

other 
sources. 


United  States. 


AJabama.. 
Arisona... 
Arkansas.. 
Oalifomia. 
Colorado.. 


Cennecticat 

Itelaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

LouiBiana 

Maine 

Marybnd 

Miaasachusetts.. 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota.. 


Mississippi. 
MisBOorl.... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Oarottna.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 
Virginia 


Washington.... 
West  Vfrginia.. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


3.9 


71.§ 


0.7 


22.5 


27.7 


19.8 
3.3 
1.7 

&a 

2.1 

L5 

C.2 
0.1 
2.6 
3.8 

17.9 
I.O 
3.9 
1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

3.8 
2.6 
0.2 
1.6 

4.1 
2.0 
6.4 
6.0 
4.3 

3.3 
5.1 

10.7 


6a9 

82.8 
02.0 
65.2* 
79.  T 

57.3 
66.6 
45.3 
68.5 
74.4 

77.0 
81.1 
70.9 
72.8 
73.2 

58.2 
70.4 
65.1 
98.3 
72.6 

67.6 
60.2 
46.5 
66.2 
84.2 

75.0 
79.7 
60.1 


0.8 
"i'3 


10.2 


2.6 

17.4 
4.9 
10.1 

2.0 
2.8 
1.2 
2.1 

5.4 

1.9 
7.2 


9.2 

9.6 

5.7 
0.9 
1.3 

6.9 


73.2 

97.2 
68.8 
58.5 
76.0 
82.0 

84.1 
77.0 
64.3 
68,7 
83.9 

91.6 
62.6 
82.3 
42.7 
39.6 

72.3  ' 
87.8  . 
GO.  2 
74.9 


7.1 
1.4 

lao 

0.3 


1.2 


0.4 


3.6 
*6.'3 


0.6 

a7 


0.3 
0.2 


0.8 
0.3 


18.5 
14.4 
6.3 
26.3 
18.2 

41.2 
20.1 
47.2 
18.3 
21.6 

5.1 
16.7 
25.2 
25.7 
25.3 

40.0 
25.8 
32.3 

1.5  • 
25.9 

34.7; 

28.8  I 
46.8 
27.8 
11.5 

21.7, 

15.2 

29.2 


16.6 

2.8 
28.1 
24.1 
19.3 

7.9 

13.9 
20.2 
34.5 
29.2 
10.7 

6.2 
30.0 
17.7 
48.1 
49.7 

22. 0 
11.3 
31.7 

17.9 


4.6 


3.8 


9.7  I 
48.3 

ao.2  I 

57.4! 


12.8 
36.9 
13.2 

23.7 
37.8 
27.4 
20. 4 
15.4 

19.9 
39.0 
46.0 
5.3 
32.1 

31.2 
14.2, 
7.0 
28.1  1 


34.6  I 


33.9 
28,5 


I 


25.2 
22.1 
8.3 
29.7 
16.6 

29.2 
23.9 


10.7 
30.0 


25.1 
35.2 


22.0 
16.7 

22.0 
19.1 
26.1 


8.1 
2.4 


2.6 
13.1 


8.7 

o'i 


11.3 


1.6 
'22.' 2 


14.3 


8.2 


5.6 
3.7 
45.2 


15.3 
14.9 
43.7 

56.4 
13.0 
6.7 
14.6 
16.6 

12.2 
11.1 
31.3 
15.3 
12.2 

27.6 
20.7 
6.3 
14.3 


19.6 


15.4  I 
21.4  ' 


8.4 

7.8 

34.6 

22.8 

28.9 

13.2 
7.9 


12.5 
21.8 


16.4 
8.7 


1.4 
12-7 

0.6 
2.6 
U.7 
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